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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T he Jllsfori/ of Pentlenn is was bo^nin at S])Ji in 1818, c*oinj)l(*to(l 
at 13 Yoiiii*;' Stnrt, Kensington, and iniblished in 1819-50. It 
contains a largo amount of thinly veiled auto1)iogra])liy, and the 
lu'vo, Arthur F(‘inlennis, was a great favourite of Thackeray, wdio suhse- 
<[uently introdiuiod his nanio as the author of The Nexvcomes^ etc. The, 
rural siM'iiejy is clearly tliat of Devonshire, wdiero Tha(dceray had resided 
for some months Ix'fore going to (jaml)ri<lg<*, with his stc])- father, fit 
Larkheare, fihout a mile and a Indf from Ottery 8t. Mary — the. 
Clavering St. Mary of the novel— wdiither ISlaJor Carmi(diael Smyth had 
gone after quitting his jiost of Governor of Addiscoml)e, and settled as 
a gentleman fanner in 1825. The school, university, and suhsequent 
career of Artimr Peiahmuis has mucli in common with Tliackeniy’s 
owm ; indeed this is wdiat lends an added charm to the ‘ History.* 

Glavering St. Mary, is Ottery St. Mary, a town find parish of 
Devons] lire, lying 11 miles t<» the east of Exi-ter. The magnificent 
collegiate chundi is a ie<luccd copy of the (Vitlicdral of E\<‘ter. Dr. 
Portmaii, in a modilii'd form, represents Dr. Cornish, the vicar during 
Tluu.'keray’s tiim*. 

Chatteris, is undouhti'dly tin* (rity (»f Exi'tcr, witli its beautiful 
cathedral, at tlu! mouth of tluj river Exc in Devon. It is 75 jniles hy 
roinl south-wT'.st of Ihistol, and 171 miles by railway from London. 

Bayxuonth answers w’ell the dcscrijition of 8idm<mth, once an 
important seaport towm, and now' a batliing resort of some! repute, at 
the mouth of the river Sid in Devon. It lies sonn^ 11 miles by 
road to the I'a.st-.south cast of Exeter, in a valley bctweiai two n'd saml- 
stuiie ridges High Peak ami Saleomhe Hill. Tlicjiarisli eliureh, w'liieh 
was almost entirely nLuilt in 1800, dates from tlie, year 1259 ; it i‘on 
tains a memorial wu’ndow, pre.sented hy th(‘ late Qneeii Vh'toria, in 
memory of her father, the Duke of Kcmt, who died at Sidmouth 
in 1820. 

Greyfriars, the school to wdiieh Arthm* Pendennis wtis sent, is easily 
recognisable as the Charterhouse School, which Thackeray himself 
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entered at eleven years of age, and where many men before him, eminent 
in literature, law, stiitesmanship, and divinity had ree.eived their early 
education, — Addison, Blaekstonc, Elhmlwrough, Grote, Liverpool, 
Thirl wall, Wesley, and others. The building stood in Charterhouse 
Scpiare, originally known as the Pest House Field, and was founded in 
1371 a a monastery of Carthusian monks, the original name of the 




PE 




house liaviiig been (‘oiriipted from ('hartreiix into Cliartovhoiise. 
Henry vni. dissolved the monasbM’y, whitth sulK(‘(|nently passed llirougb 
various hands, until it was bought by Thomas Sutton in lb 11, who 
endowed it jis the Hospital of »St. James, and wlio lies buried in the 
Hospital Chapel amid many of those who were the reeijaents of his 
bounty. The anniversary of the founder’s death is celebrated on 
December 12. The Charterhouse {School was removixl in 1872 to 
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larger preniiseft in (f<^<lalii)iiig in Surrey ; tlje old schoolhouse lias l)ecn 
rebuilt, and is now oe(‘U])ied by tlu^ Merchant TayloiV School. The old 
Cliarterhousc bridhreii art* still jaovided with apartments, and besides 
their board receive £3(1 a year and a gown each. Besides tlie eighty 
old brothers, ision is made for sixty scholarships on the foundation 
of the si'hool at Oodalming, in addition to which th(*rc are twenty 
exhibitions of £80 pta- annum, tenable for four years at any university. 
In liis earlier books Thackeray n'fers to liis old school as Slaughb'r- 
house and Sniithfii‘kl, the headmaster Dr. Russell having been detested 
by liim. It was while' at this school that Tliackeray received the 
injury to liis nos(' from liis sidioolfellow (»eorge Venaliles, wluV^h left 
its permanent elb'cts on his face through life ; these two wi'i-i; after- 
wards close friends. Thackeray in later life frequently visited the 
school, and mentions it in several of his books ; but in Coloin'l 
Newooine he immortalised it, ami earned for himself the title of 
Carfhusianus cay'thnsianoriim, a Greyfriar of the Greyfriars. The 
bed on whicli Thackeray died has been gifted by liis daughters to 
Charterhouse. 

Laura Bell. Thackeray, wlum at Brighton, was a frequent visitor 
at the house of Horace Smith’s daughters, aiul it was in comjdinu'nt to 
one r)f the yoniigi'T of tliem, I\Irs. Houinl, tliat he christened his 
heroine Laura. Meeting liim afterwards, she twitted liim about this, 
and addeil : ‘You know T always meant to many Warrington.’ 

‘The Back Kitchen' is the ‘Cidt'r Cellars/ a tavern and midnight 
concert room, formerly min-h freqiu'iiti'd by the groat Greek scholar, 
Porsoji, Lord Campbell and others. It was situated in Maidi'u Lane, 
near the stage door of tla^ Adelplii llieatrc, and was oc<'asional]y visited 
by Tliackeray. The jilacc has long been closed. Ovi'i* tla^ entrance 
stood the Virgilian motto ; ‘ Honor t rit hnic pomo ’ — Honour shall also 
be given to this Apple'. 

Glo’ster Coffee House, at wlihh J\*ii alighted from tlic ‘Alacrity’ 
coach, on his arrival in Tiondun, to maki^ his way as a wrib'r, is doubt- 
h'ss tin^ ‘Wliite Hoisc Cellar/ IMocudilly, marly o})pe>sit«‘ the fe>e)t e>f 
Arlingteni Street. In freail e»f the* (»ld ‘White* Horse’ was tei he seen, 
says Ilazlitt, ‘the fim^st sight in the* metropolis, tin' setting-edf of tin* 
mail coaedics in Piccaelilly.’ 

Dr. Goodenough, the friend of Majen* Pendeiinis, who attended Pen 
when he was ill in his chambers at tlie Te'inple, and where he was 
nursed by Fanny Be»lton, suggests the name of the physician who 
attended Thackeray wlien lie took ill while*- writing the novel. This 
was Dr. EIJiotsem, who was born at 101 Ifigli Street, Southwark, and 
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whose house l)ore the sign of the ‘Golden Key/ lie was a devoted 
student of mesnierisin, and died in 18G8. 

The Temple, wIktg Arthur Pendonnis lived in ehanihers along with 
Warrington, in order to study for the l)av, \vas so named from tlui 
Knights^ Templar, who, in 1184, removed hither from Tliavie’s Inn, 
Holborn. The Inner and Middle Temples subseipieiitly came into the 
hands of the lawyers, ami James i. confirmed tliimi in their possession 
by granting the Ttanplo to the Benchers of the two Inns of Court and 
their successors for ever. It is interesting to note that Tha<'keray 
commema'd the study of law at the Temple, as a pupil of Taprell of 
1 llarc Coiu’t, a successful s])ecial pleader. No. 1 Hare (.^)urt is built 
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From Han-'.s Jl'iiUs in London, l.y roruiij-.'^iuii e-f Mi. (i’i i)i;;«' Allt 

i thick l)vi<*k M’alls, and still <*outains tlu‘ i>anel-oak wainscot into 
^hich numerous book slielves are inserte<l. See 77/u(7o Haunt a 
nd by Eyre (Jrowe, who says that Thackeray had his own 

hambers at Hare ( ’oinl, but is believed t«) Irna' sliared them uith 
liother, as did rmidennis and Wai i ington. This accounts for his naim* 
pt appearing in the Taiaell list of residents in Cf the 

pinplc Garden, in whieh Pen wailked with Fanny Bolton, Mrs. E. T. 
bok in her Jla/hwaf/s and Jlyivays In London^ says : ‘ To these 
ardens, where the Red Cross Knights walked at eve, where the 
allants of Tudor aiid Stuart times j)ara<led tlu ir powdi'i* and rulHes, 
rc now brought all the English Ilowers that skill l an grow.’ It is in 
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Temple Garden that Shakspcare in his Henry vi. places the scene 
between Richard Plaritagenet and the Earl of Somerset, when in hot 
blood they quitted the Temple Hall for the secluded garden, where the 
quarrel arose, whicli (aided afterwards in tlie contest that ‘dyed the 
white rose to a Idoody red/ 

Foker, the wealthy brewer’s son, with liis many eccentricities, is 
supposed to have been e-ojiied from a certain Mr. Arcedcckne, a 
frequenter of the Garrick Club, of which Tliackeray was a member. 

Blanche Amory, that (coquettish little minx, and the sentimental 
authoress of Jfrs Larmes (‘ My Tears ’), may not be drawn from any 
]>ai’ticular pen’son. Mr. F. T, Marzials, liowover, in his Life of 
Tkackerciffy says : ‘But with ivgard to Blanche Amory, I own that 
there is a certain amusement in meeting witli her in tlic real life of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s (JorrespoiKhmcc — in thinking that tliis sham of shams 

indiett'd herself upon the Sage of Chelsea. “Not that poor little 

is (|uite such a little devil as Tliackemy, who has detested her from a 
child, has here ivpresentod. But the looks, the manner, the wiles, tla^ 
larmeSj and all that sort of thing, are perfect.” — “Oli! my dear,” 
Mr. Carlyle said, when she went awav, “we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful.”' 

Fleet Street. ‘From Fleet Stnu^t to Paternosto Row is not very 
far.' This famous street, redolent of many literary iiKMiinries, was 
called after the I'leet Ditcii, which us(mI to run from it to th(‘, Thames 
at Blacklriars, but whi(;h bn* nearly a eeJitury and a half has lu'cn 
cover('<l ()V(T. Many daily ami weekly newspapers and periodicals, 
inclmling the immortal Punchy an^ publisluMl in Fhx't Stn‘et and its 
vicinity. Liiigii Hunt, writing of this lof.-ality, says : ‘l>r. Johnson is 
the Gmius loci^ the })ir‘siding spirit of Fleet Stnait. He was con 
versant for the givater i)art of his life with this stnad, was fond of it, 
frequenU'd its “ Mitre Tavern,” and has ichnitified its nann; and plact's 
with the best things In; eve r saw and did. IteTo he walked and talked, 
and shouldered wondering porters out of tin' way, and mourned and 
philosophised, and was “a good natuivd bOIow” (as h(^ called hims(Jf), 
and roared with j)eals of langliter till midnight echoed to his roar.’ 
Jolins(ni’s favourite su]jper-house was tin* ‘Mitre.*’ (not the jjresent tavern 
of that name, which is in a e*ourt olf Fleud Stre'et), then situaieMl at 
No. 39 Fleet Street, but afterwards takeai elown to enlarge*. He)are’s 
Banking House. In Gough Square he wrote his Diedie^nary, but his 
longest residence was in Be>lt Court ; other parts in which ho lived were 
Fetter Lane, Boswell Court, Inner Temple Lane, and Johnson's Court. 
The man who liael lived so long in this locality e^oulel well l)e excuseel 
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for confirming Boswell, when he said that Or(‘,enwi(*h l*ark was very 
fine, but not equal to Fleet Street. Charles Lamb was aiiotluT great 
fre(juenter of the placM*, whi(th is still haunted ])y tlie ghosts of many 
celebrities. It was at the old ‘Devil Tavern,' near Temi)le Bar, that Ben 
Jonson reigned supreme among the wits and gallants of his day. The 
church of St. Dunstan’s-iii-the-West, built in l8o3 oii the site*, of a 
former church, is close to where the great fire, of Hifld stoppr'd. In the 
grounds of the Marquis of Hertford, Regent's I'ark, may still lui seen 
tlie old clof^k and sav- 


age figures of St. Dun- 
stan's ref(‘rr(‘d to by the. 
po(d Cowper : — 

‘ Where l.'ihonr ami where 
duliiess lijoid ill liaiid, 
Lik(‘ th(‘ two (i.i(iires ol' 
St. Dunstan’s stand.’ 

Near the present church 
of »St. Dun stall’s are two 
houses fin’ining rem- 
nants of Old London. 
The (Jateway to the 
Inner Teiujih? is in 
Flci't 8tr('cl, as also the 
entrance to ]\Iiddle 
Tmuple ]jaiie, opposite* 
which stood tin* famous 
‘Cock Tavern,' of whose 
‘ plump liead - waiter ' 
Tennyson lias sung. 

Bath, where jMr. 
Pendennis, s(*nior, I'x- 
ereis(*d the jirofcssion of 
a}»otlnjeary, is the eliief 
city of Somerset, and 



one of tin* most beaiiti 


fully situat(‘d towns in 


England. It li(‘S amid an amphithealn* of hills in tin* valh'V of the 
Avon, and is distant 107 miles from London, and 1 'J miles from 
Bristol. Its hot chalybeate springs wi*re known to tin* Romans, wdio 
eretded baths h(*re in the first ei'iitury of the Christian era. Its mild 
climate and other attractions have long made it a place of fashionable 
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resort, jiikI t'rc'quoiit iiientioii is inatle of it in the works of Smollett, 
Fieldiie^, Dii'ktms, and many other writers. Beau Nasli, who was 
for upwards of half a (fontiiry master of ceremonies at Bath, was 
styled tlie ‘ King of Batli,’ and Bath chairs take their name from this 
popular health resort. A ('haracteristic feature of the town is the white 
freestone with which the lioiises are built. 

Bunnymede. ‘At Bunnymede, they are ready to defend that 
freedom to-ilay with swcu’d and j)eii, and now, as then, to rally round 
the old laws and libertu's of England.’ RunnynuHh', when', Magna 
Charter was signed by King John iii 1215, is a green meadow, on the 
right bank of tlu‘ Thames, above IStaines, and some 36 milt?s from 
London l\y rivm*. 

Epsom. ‘There was Captain Raff, the honourable member for 
Epsom.’ This ancient market town of Surrey, once famed for its salts 
(siilj)hat(' of magnesia), and now for its classic ra('es, is 15 miles from 
London. Tln^ horse rac('s, which are hehl on E])som Downs in May, 
were instituted by Charles i. ; thi'y extend over four days, tlie Derhy^ 
instituted by Lord Derby in 17 SO, being run on the second day, and 
the Oal's on the fourth day. The place as a fashionable health resort 
began to decline, when (leorge iir. showed his preferiaice for Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Coventry Island. ‘ Bell went out in Covernor Crawhys time, 
and it was in Covrntry Islsind . . . that his own daught(*r (Laura) 
was born.’ This isLuid is purely apocryphal. Tin* jhrasc ‘to .send on(‘ 
to Covt'iitry ’ is sai<l to owe its origin to the dislike which tin* citizens 
of Coventry at one time r'litcrtaiin'd towards soldiers ; between tln^ 
town and garrison ull intereuiirse was tabooed, and a soldi(*r was thus 
deprived of eiviliaii society. 

Captain Shandon iu tin* Fleet IVison writing tin* famous prosjx'ctus 
for the Pall Mall (Jazrttp^ is said to be j«irtly drawn from Dr. Magiim, 
tln^ versatile but unfortunate Trisli .scln>lar and wiiter, whom Tliaekeray 
had pecuniarily assistc<l. William Magiiin, tin* son of a schoolmaster, 
was boin in Coik in 17b3, and educated Jit Trinity (.'ollegc*, Dublin, 
\vh«-rr he had a brilliant carerr ; bis alma. /* eonfero'd on him tin* 
degret* of LL.D. at the early age of 1.w<*ntysix. lb* began writing f(»r 
Plarkiroofl'^ Ma(ja::hie in LSD), and ftontinued a |•egular contributor for 
a nnnib(*r of ycaj’s. Coming to London in IS23, lie was aj)|K)inted by 
Murray foreign eorrespondent at Paris of the Representative — a journal 
which lasted Vmt for a short period. lie assisted iu founding FrasePs 
Magazine in 1S30, and ]>(‘eame its first editor and a regular contributor 
to it ; one of his libellous articles led to a duel with the Iloii. G. Berkeley, 
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which passed off scatlieless. His intemperate habits and irregular mode 
of living, made the remainder of his life wretelied ; he fell into debt, 
and was frequently arrested and immunul in the ‘ Fleet/ His ljuoyaiit 
spirits and good-humour remained with him to the end, which came to 
him at Walton-on-Thamcs in 1842 , shortly after ho had passed through 
the bankruptcy court, and when monetary help had just come from Sir 
Robert Peel. He contribut(?d his ‘Shaks])eare Papers’ to Blackwood 
in 1837 ; and in 1840 ))ublishcd ton numbers of Ma^jaiine J/Vs- 
cellanies in prose and versi'. The amount of assistance he had received 
from Thackeray has never been definitely ascertaiiu'd. 

Knightsbridge, now an integral part of London, was formerly a 
hamlet in the parishes of Chelsea, Kensiugt<»n, and St. Margaret’s, 
AVestminst(‘r, and was s])elt Knyglitln-igg. It seems at one time to have 
))een the site of tli(‘ W(;steru as Stretford was of tlu' oastoru sliamldes of 
the metropolis, for an Act of E<lward iii. ordaiiiccl that ‘all bulls, oxen, 
hogs, and other gross creatures for tho sustenaiK.M' of the eitv, should be 
le<l as far as Stndford on one j)art of London, and the ti)wn at Knyght- 
brigg on tin* other, and there b(^ slain.’ Tli(‘ jdaot* eontinu(*d foi* a long 
time to be an out-of-the-way retreat. It is mentioned in 1081 by 
Otway in The Buldie7''s Fortune^ wlnre Sir I)avy Ibuiee soliLupiises ; 
‘ I have surely lost, and nn’i-r shall timl lier more. She promised nn' 
strictly to stay at home till I (.'ame Ijaek again ; for aught I know, she 
may be up three pair of stairs in the Tmujih' now, or, it may be, taking 
the air as far as Knightslwnlge with s«>ine sninoth-fa<'e<l rogue or 
another; ’tis a darn’d house that “Swan”— that “Swan” at Knights- 
bridge is a confoumled liouse.’ In the (.Untltmau\^ for Apiil 

1 740, the following item o(r<airs : ‘The Brisbd Mail from London was 
robbed a little beyond Knightsbridge by a man on foot, who took the 
Bath and Bristol bags, and mounting the ]K)st boy's horst^, rode on 
towai’ds London.’ 

Oxbridge, to the univm-sity of whi<*h Iknnhnmis went, accompanied 
by the Major, is C/ambridgt', wlu'iv Thackeray himself spent two years. 
Lewis Melville tells us that Th.aekt'ray was bandy nineteen when he 
went up to Trinity Collegt*, Cambridgt', in Ik'bruary 1829, one year 
after the Tennysons; that he was accompanied thither by his step- 
father, IMajor Carmichael Smyth, evt-n as .Major Feiidcnmis went with 
his n(‘phew, that they put up for a few' days at ‘Slaughter’s Coffee- 
House^ in London on the way, visited the Chart(‘rhous(‘, and called 
uixm his aunt Mrs. Ritchie, wlio gave him a recommendation to her 
cousin, the Provost of King’s. He remained at Cambridge two years, 
and left without taking a degree, although, unlike Ikmdennis, lu* was 
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not ‘ plucked/ Tlie subject of the English poem for the Chancellors 
medal in 1829 was ‘Timbiuttoo/ and it was won by the future laureate, 
Alfred Tennyson. There was at that time a littlt3 weekly paper called 
‘The Snob, A Litemry^, and Scientific Journal, not conducttHl l>y 
members of the University.’ To this ]3aper Thackeray was a con- 
tributor, and to it ho accordingly sent his own poem on Timbuctoo, 
beginning 

‘ In AlVira (a <[U;irtrr of tin- world) 

JMcn’s skills an* hlai-k, tlioir liair is ( risp and «,\iih‘d, 

And suMa'whore tlicn*, unknown to puldio viow, 

A iniglity rity lii s, ('alh'd Tinilmctoo.’ 

Tha«fkeray contractrd many life-long friendships at (Tunbridge among 
the brilliant group of undorgradiiates (»f those days, — the Ttuinysons, 
Arthur llallani, John Stirling, Cb S. Venables, Momdoji-lVriliK's, Alford, 
Tnaufli, Fitzgerald, llrookfield, ete. 



OIJI ‘;OAJt AN/> fJARTEIl,’ lilCUMOXO 




ORIGINAL PREFACE 


I F this kind of composition, of wliicli the two years’ product is now 
laid befon; tlie public, fail in art, as it constantly docs and must, 
it at least has the advantage of a certain trutli and honesty, 
which a work more elaborate might lose. In liis constant communica- 
tion witli tlie reader, the writer is forced into fraidvin^ss of expression, 
ami to sp(‘ak out his own mind and feelings as tliey urge him. Many 
a slip of tlie })en and the printer, many a wor<l spoken in haste, he sees 
and would recall as he looks over his volume. It is a sort of ('onfidential 
talk between writer and reader, which must oftisi be <lull, must often 
flag. In th(^ (a)urse of his volubility, the junpetual sju'aker must (»f 
necessity lay bare his own weaknesses, vanities, ju'i uliaritii's. And as 
we jmlge of a man’s chiiractcr, afttT long fn^pienting his soeiety, not by 
one speei^h, or T)y one mood or opinion, or by om; day's talk, Vmt by the 
tenor of his giuieral bearing and conversation ; so of a writer, who 
delivers himself uj) to you perforce imrescrvcMlly, you say, Is he honest ! 
Does he tell the truth in the main ! Does he se(*m actuated by a desire 
to find out and speak it ? Is he a (pim k, Avho shams siailimeiit, or 
mouths for effect? Does he seek popularity by claptraps or other arts? 
I can no more ignon^ good fortune than any oth(*r chaiK'c which has 
befallen me. I have fouml many thousamis more readers than I ever 
looked for. I have no right to say to these, You shall not find fault 
with my art, or fall asleep over my pages ; but I ask you to believe 
that this person writing stiives to tell tin' truth. If there is iu)t that, 
there is nothing. 

Perhaps the lovers of S‘xeitement’ may care to know, that this book 
began with a very precise plan, which was entirely put aside. Ladies 
and gputlemen, you were to have been treated, and the writer’s and the 
publishers’ [H>eket benetit(‘(l, by the recital of tlu^ most aetive horrors. 
What more exciting than a ruffian (with many admirable virtues) in 
St. Giles’s visited constantly by a young lady from Belgravia? What 
more stirring than the contrasts of society I the mixture of slang and 
fashionable language? the escapes, the battles, tin' munUas Nay, up 
to nine oVlock this very morning, my poor friend, ( Vffonel Altamont, was 
< loomed to execution, and the author only rehaited when his victim was 
actually at the window. 

The ‘ ex(riting ’ plan was laid aside (with a very honourable forbear- 
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aiice on tlie part of tlio publishers) Injcausc, on fittempting it, I found 
that I failed from want of experience of my subject ; and never having 
been intimate witli any convict in my life, and the manners of ruffians 
and gaol-birds being quite unfamiliar to me, the idea of entering into 
competition witli M. Eugene Sue was abandoned. To describe a real 
rascal, you must make liiiii so horrible that lie would be too hideous to 
show ; and unU*ss the painter paints him fairly, I hold he has no right 
to show him at all. 

Even the genthmien of our age — this is an attempt to describe one of 
them, no better nor worse than most ediu'atcd men — even these we 
cannot sliow as they are, with the notorious foibles and selfishness of 
their lives ami their e<lm*atioii. Sinei^ the author of ‘Tom Jones ^ was 
buried, no writer of fhrtioii among us has been permitted to difpicrt to his 
utmost power a INIan. Wc must draiie him, and give him a ccfftain con- 
ventional simper. Hoeiety will not b derate the Natural in our Art. Many 
ladies lia\'e remonstrated and subscribers left me, be(%‘iuse, in the course 
of the story, I desi'ribed a young man resisting and affeeb^d by tempta- 
tion. JNIy uliject was to say, that he ha«l the passions to feel, and the 
manliness and generosity to overeome them. You will not hear— -it is 
best to know it — what moves iu the real world, what passes in society, 
ill the clul»s, colleges, mess-rooms, — what is the life and talk of your 
SDiis. A little more frankness than is customary has been atbaupted in 
this stoiy ; with no bad desire on the writ«‘r's |)art, it is hope<l, and with 
no ill con.se(|ueuee to any reader. If truth is not always jdeasant, at 
any rate truth is best, from whatever (rhair -from those whence graver 
writers or thinkers argin*, as from that at wliieh the st«)ry-teller sits as 
lie coiieludes his laUmr, and bids Ids kind reader farewell. 


KKN'slxteroN : 2t), IS.'.O, 
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CHAPTER I 

snow JfOAV FIT?.ST LOVK MAY INTP:RRUPT BREAKFAST 

O NE fine morning in the full London season, Major Arthur 
PeiKhainis came over from his hnlgings, according to his 
custom, to hreakfast at a certain Club in Pall Mall, of whit'h 
he was a chief ornament. At a quarter past ten the Major invariably 
made his a})pearance in the })est blacked bo(»ts in all London, with a 
checked morning cravat that never was rumpled until dinner-tinn‘, a 
buff waistcoat which bore the <*rown of his sovereign on the buttons, 
and linen so spotless that Mr. Prummel himself asked the name of his 
laundress, and would ])robaldy have employed Iier had not misfortunes 
eompell(Ml that great man to fly tlie country. Pendennis’s coat, his 
white gloves, his whiskers, his very cane, were ]>erfcct of their kind as 
spcciimms of the eostuine of a military man en retraiie. At a distance, 
or seeing his back merely, you would have taki'U him to lu‘ not more 
than thirty years old : it was only by a nearer inspection that you saw 
the factitious natun‘ oi his ri<‘li brown hair, and that there were a few 
crow’s-feet round al)out the somewhat failed eyes of his handsome 
motth'd lace. His nose was of the Wellington patterji. His hands 
and wristbands were beautifully long and white. On the latter he 
wore handsome gold Imttous given to him by his lioyal Highness the 
Duke of York, and on the. others more than one elegant ring, the 
chief and largest of tluan lieiiig tanblazoiied with tlu? famous arms of 
Peiideiinis. 

He always took possession of the same table in the same corner of 
the room, from which nobody ever now tlioiiglit of ousting him. One 
or Uyo mad wags and wilil bdlows had, in former days, emleavonred to 
<h‘prive him of tliis jdaet* ; but there was a ipiiet dignity in the Major’s 
]naiiiior ns lie took his si^at at the next table, and surveyed the inter- 
lopers, which rmidered it impossible for any man to sit and bri'akfast 
iindiT Ids eye ; and that table — by tlio fire, and yet near the window — 
b(*eame his own. His letters wt'.re laid out theri' in ex]K"etatioii of his 
arrival, and many was the young fellow aiHiut town who hx'ked with 
wonder at the number of tbosii notes, and at tlu^ seals ami franks wlueb 
they l.H>re. If there was any qiu^stioii about etninette, society, who was 
married tu whom, of what age sindi and such a duke was, Pendennis 

A 
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was the man to whom every one appealed. Marcliionesses used to 
drive up to the Club, and leave notes for him, or f('tcli liim out. He 
was perfectly affable. The young imai liked to walk with him in the 
Park or down Pall Mall ; for ho tou(?hed his hat to everybody, and 
every other man he met was a lord. 

The Major sate down at his aceustoined table then, and while the 
waiters wiait to bring him his toast and his hot newspa])(^r, lie surveyed 
his letters through his gold double eye-glass, and examined one pretty 
note afttjr another, and laid them by in order. There were large solemn 
dinner cards, sugg(\stive of three courses and lu'avy conversation ; there 
were neat little confidential notes, conveying female entreatii's ; there 
was a note on thick otKcial piper from the Marquis of Steync, telling 
him to come to llichmond to a little party at the Star and Garter ; and 
another from the Bishop of Ealing and Mrs. Trail, requesting the 
honour of Major Penilennis’s company at Ealing House, all of which 
letters Pendennis read gracefully, and with the more satisfaction, 
])ecause Glowry, the Scotch surgeon, breakfasting opiiositc to him, was 
looking on, and hating him for having so many invitations, which 
nobody ever s(*nt to Glowry. 

These perused, the Major took out his })ockct-book to see on what 
days he was disengaged, and which of tln‘se many hospitable calls he 
could afford to accept or decline. 

He threw over Cutler, tlie East India Director, in Baker Street, in 
order to dine with Lord Steyno and the little French party at the Star 
and Garter -the Bishop he acceided, because, though the diniuT was 
slow, he liked to dine with bishops —and so went through his list and 
disposed of them according to Ids fancy or interest. Then he took las 
breakfast and looked over the paper, tiie gazette, the births and deaths, 
and the fashionable intelligen<*e, to see tliat his name was down among 
the guests at my Lord So-aml-.so’s fete, and in the intervals of these 
occupations carried on cheerful eonversatioii with Ids acipiaintanccs 
about the room. 

Among the letters whicdi formed Major Peiidennis’s budget for that 
morning there was only one unreail, and which lay solitary and apart 
from all the fashionable London letters, witli a country postmark and 
a honndy seal. The superscription was in a pndty delicate female 
hand, markiMl ‘immediate^ by the fair writ(‘r ; yet the Major had, for 
reasons of Ids own, neglected up to the jiresent monuait his humble 
rural ]>ctitif)ner, who, to be sure, could hardly hoju* to get a hearing 
among so many grand folks who atteiuh-d his levee. Th(^ fact was, 
this was a letter from a female relative of Peiahmiiis, and while the 
grandees of her brother’s aciiuaintance were received and got th(ir 
interviijw, and drove off, as it were, the i)atient country l(‘tt(‘r remained 
for a long time 'waiting for an audience in the ante-cliamber, under 
the slop-liasin. 

At last it came to lie this letter’s turn, and the Major Inokc a seal 
with ‘Fairoaks’ engraved ujicn it, and ‘Clavering St. Mary’s’ for a 
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post-mark. It was a double letter, and the Major commenced perusing 
tlic envelope before he atbicked the inner epistle. 

*Is it a letter from anotlior JoohV growled Mr. Glowry inwardly. 
‘Pendennis would not bo leaving that to tlic last, I'm thinking.' 

‘My dear Major Pendennis,' tlie letter ran, ‘I beg and implore you 
"to come to me immediately * — very likely, thought Pendennis, and 
Steyno’s dinner to-day — ‘I am in the greatest grief and per}»lexity. 
My dearest boy, wlio has been hitherto everything the fondest niotlier 
could wisli, is grieving me dreadfully. He has formed — I can hardly 
write it — a passion, an infatuation' — tlie Major grinned — ‘for an 
actress who has been performing liere. >Slie is at least twelve years 
older than Arthur — who will not be eighteen till next February — and 
the wrot(!hed boy insists u}X)n marrying her.' 

‘ Hay ! What 's making Pendeniiis swear now ? ’ Mr. Glowry asked 
of himself, for rage and wonder were concentrated in the Major's open 
mouth, {IS he read this astounding announcement. 

‘Do, my dear friend,' the grief-stricken lady went on, ‘come to 
me instantly on the receipt of this ; and, as Arthur’s guardian, 
(‘utreat, command, the wrotclu\l child to gi\e. up this most deplonible 
resolution.' And, nfttT more entreaties to the above effect, the wiiter 
concluded by signing hersedf the Major's ‘ unlmp'py affectionate sister, 
Helen Pi'iidennis.' 

‘Fairoaks, Tuesdiiy’- -the M.ajor concluded, re{iding the hist words 

of the letter - ‘A d d iwetty business at Fairoaks, Tuesday. Now 

let us see wlmt the boy has to say;' and he took the other h'tter, 
which Wiis written in ji gr(‘at tloundering boy s liaml, and sealed with 
the hirgi*- signet of the Pendeiiiiises, even larg<‘r tlmn the Miijor’s own, 
and with supplementary wiix sputtere<l all round th»" seal, in tokmi 
of the writers tremulousness and agitation. 

The epistle ran thus : — 


pAnioAKs, Monday^ M'idniylit. 

‘My dear Uncle, — In informing you of my cngiigement with 
Miss Gostigan, (hiughb‘r of J. Chestertield Costigjin, Esep, of (.‘ostigans- 
town, but, })erhaps, better knowm to you under her ])rof('ssion;d nami‘- 
of Aliss Fotheringay, of the Theatres Eoyal Drury Laiu' and Crow 
Street, jind of the Norwirdi and Welsh Oinaiit, I {un aw.are that I 
make an aimoumaani'iit which cannot, a<‘cording to tin' present jmv 
judices of ^oeiidy Jit least, be weh^ome to my tamily. My dearest 
mother, on whom, God knows, I woiihl wish to inflict no iu*(‘dless 
])ain, is det'ply moved and giitwed, I am sorry to say, by tlie intelli- 
gmice which I have this niglit conveyed to her. I best'cch you, my 
dear Sir, to come down and reason with lier and console her. Although 
obliged by poverty to earn an honourable maintonanei' by tlie exercise 
^.of her splendid bdents, Aliss Costigjin's family is as aiuhmt and noble 
as our own. When our aiKfcstor, Ralph Pendennis, landed with 
Richard ii. in Irelaiul, my Emily's forefathers were kings of that 
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country. I have the iiiforniation from Mr. Costigan, who, like yourself, 
is a military man. 

‘It is in vain I liave attempted to argue with my dear mother, 
and prove to her that a young lady of irreproachable character and 
lineage, endowed with the most splendid gifts of beauty and genius, 
who (h'votes herself to the exercise of one of the noblest professions, 
for tlie sacred purixxse of maintaining licr family, is a being whom 
we should all love and reverence, rather than avohl ; — my poor mother 
lias ])rejiulie('s which it is impossible for my logic to overcome, and 
refuses to welconu' to her arms one who is disposed to be her most 
altectionate daughter through life. 

‘Although ]\liss Costigan is some years older than myself, that 
circumstanec does not o})eratc as a barrier to my affection, and I am 
sure will not influence its duration. A love like mine. Sir, I feel, 
is contracted once and for ever. As I never had dreamed of love 
until I saw her — I feel now that I shall die without ever kiiowing 
another jxxssion. It is the fate of my life ; and having loved once, 
I should desj)ise myself, and be unworthy of my name as a gentleman, 
if I h(\sitated to abiih' by my j»assion : if I did not give all wdiere 
I felt all, and endow the woman who loves me fondly with my whole 
h(‘art and my whole fortune. 

‘I jiress for a spe('<ly marriage with my Emily — for why, in truth, 
should it be tlelaycd ? A delay implies a doubt, 'which I cast from 
me as unworthy. It is iin])ossil)le that niy sentiments can change 
towards Emily — that at any age slu^ can be anything but the sole 
object of my love. Wliy, then, wait? I entreat you, my dear Uncle, 
to come down and rei.'oncile iny dear mother to our union, an<l I 
address you as a man of the worM, qitl mores hoiniyium imiUormn 
vidit et nrbeSj who will not f»‘el any of the weak serujiles and fears 
which agitate a lady who has Sfanu;ly ever left Inu' village. 

‘Pray, cona^ down to us ijumediately. I am quite confident tliat 
— apart from considerations of fortune — you will admire and aj)])rove 
of my Emily. — Your alfectioiiate Xephew, 

‘Aktjiuu Pkndknnts, Jll.' 

When the Major liad concluded the perusal of this letter, his counten- 
ance assumed an expression of such rage and horr<n* that dowry, the 
surgeon, felt in his jiocket for his lancet, which he always carried in Ins 
card-case, and thought his resjjected friend wius g‘>ing into a fit. The 
intelligence was indeed snflieient to agitate Pendennis. The head of 
tlie Peiid(‘nni.si‘s going to marry an actress more than ten years his S(‘nior, 
— the headstrong boy al)out to }>hinge into matrimony! ‘The mother 
has spoiled the young rascal,' groaned the Major inwardly, ‘with her 
cursc^d sentimentality and romantic rubbish. My iicphciw many a 
tmgedy queen ! Gracious merey, i)coplc will laugh at me so that I 
shall not dare show' my hca<l !' And he thought Avith an inexpressible 
Jiang that he must gi\’e uj) Lord Steyne's dinner at Kichmond, and iiiust 
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lose his rest and pass the night in an abominable tight mail-cojudi, 
instead of taking pleiisure, as he had promised himself, in some of the 
most agreeable and select society in England. 

He fpiitted his breakfast-table for tlie adjoining writing-room, and 
tliere ruefully wrote off refusals to the Marquis, the Earl, tlic Bishop, 
and all his entertainers ; and he ordered liis servant to take places in 
the mail-coach for that evening, of course charging the sum wlii('k lie 
disbursed for the seats to the account of the \Ai(low and the young 
scapegrace of whom ho was guardian. 


CHAPTER II 

A PEDIGRKK AND OTIIKll FAMILY MATTEllS 

E arly in the licgency of Ceorge the IVlagnificcmt, there lived in 
a small town in the west of England, calhul Clavering, a 
genthanaii whose name was PeiKh'nnis. Tlierc were those 
alive who romeuilx'red having seen his name painio(l on a board, which 
was suniionnt(‘d by a gilt ])eslle and mortar over tlio door of a very 
hnmlde little shop in the city of Bath, Avliert' ]\lr. Pciidennis exercised 
the profession of ai)ot}i(*eary and surgeon ; and Avliere he not only 
attended gentlemen in their sick-rooms, and ladies at tlie most interest- 
ing periods of their lives, but wtadd cond(‘Sceud to s«dl a brown-}mpcr 
jdaster to a farmer's wife a<-n>s8 tlie counter, — or to vend tooth-brushes, 
hair-])OAvd(‘r, and London ]»erfnmery. 

And yet that little apothoeary who sold a stray eustoiner a penny- 
worth of salts, or a more fragrant cake of Wiiidsor soap, was a gentle- 
man of good ('diieatioig and of as old a family as any in the whole 
eounty of Som<TS(*t. Ho had a Cornish ju'digree. Avliidi carried the 
Pendennises np to the time of the nruids,— and who knows liow inu(‘]\ 
farther bai-k? They had intermarricMl Avitli the hinrinaiis at a vtu v kite. 
])enod of tlu'ir family existence, and they Avrre n'lali’d to all the great 
families of Wah's aiid Brittany. Pendennis ha<l had a jhve of University 
education too, and might liave pursu(‘d that canM'r with honour, hut in 
his se('ond year at Oxbridge his father died insolvent, and ]KH)r IVu 
was obliged to betake himself to the ])estle and apron. Ho ahvays 
detested the trade, and it was only neea'ssity, ainl the otTer of liis 
moth(‘Ps broilnT, a Ltnidoii jqiothec'ary of low family, into which 
P(‘.ndenni?j\s father had demeaned himself by marrying, that forced 
John Pendennis into so odious a calling. 

Ho quickly aftta* his apprentietship ])arted from the eoarse-niiiided 
prjwditioiier his relative, and set np bn* himself at Bath with his modest 
medical ensign. He had fur some lime a hnrd struggle with poverty ; 
and it was all he could do to ke<‘p the shoj) in decent rei^air, and his 
l>ed-riddeu mother in comfort : but Lady Ril>stoiio liaptH*ning to be 
passing to the Rooms Avitli an iiitoxiwittHl Irish chairman, who bumped 
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her Ladyship up agninst Pen’s very door-post, and drove his chair-pole 
througli the liandsoincst pink-bottle in the surgeon’s window, alighted 
screaming from her vehicle, and was accommodated with a chair in Mr. 
Pendonnis’s shop, where she was brought round with cinnamon and 
sal-volatile 

Mr. Pendeiinis’s manners were so uncommonly gentlemanlike and 
soothing, that her Ladyship, the wife of Sir Pepin Kibstone, of Codling- 
bury, in the county of Somerset, Bart., appointed her preserver, as she 
called him, apothecary to her person and family, which was very large. 
Master Kibstone coming liome for the Christmas holidays from Eton, 
over-atc himself and liad a fever, in wdiic'.h Mr. Pendennis treated him 
with the greatest skill and tenderness. In a word, ho got the good 
graces of the Codlingbury family, and from that day began to prosper. 
The good (‘ompaiiy of I3ath patronised him, and amongst the ladies 
espc(‘ially lie was beloved and admired. First his humble little shop 
became a smart one : tlien he discarded the selling of tooth-brushes and 
perfumery : then he shut up the shop altogetlu'r, and only had a little 
surgery attended by a genteel young man : then he had a gig with a 
man to drive him ; and, before her exit from this world, his i)oor old 
mother had the haj)piness of seeing from her bedroom window, to which 
her cliair was rolled, her beloved John stop into a close carriage of his 
own, a one-liorse carriage it is true, but with the arms of the, family of 
Pendennis liandsoniely emblazoned on the panels. ‘ What would Artliur 
say now ?’ she asked, si)eakiiig of a younger son of hers — ‘ wlio never 
so mucli as once came to see my dearest Johnny through all the time 
of his poverty and struggles 1 ’ 

‘ Captain Pendennis is witli his regiment in India, iiadbor,’ Mr. 
Pendennis reinark(‘d ; ‘and, if you ph'ase, I wish you would not call 
me Johnny before the young man — -before Mr. Parkins.’ 

Presently the day came when she ceased to call her son l\y any title 
of endearment or alTection ; and his house was very lonely without tliat 
kind though queiMdous voice. He ha<l his niglit-bell altered and jdaoed 
in the room in which the good old lady liad grumbled for many a long 
year, aii<l he slept in tlie groat large bed there. He was upwards of 
fo]*ty years old when these events bef<*ll : before tlu' war was over; 
before George the Magnificent came to the throne ; b'foro this history, 
indeed: but what is a gentleman witliout his pinlign'e? Pendennis, 
l)y this time, had his handsomely framed and glazed, and hanging np 
in liis drawing-room between the pictures of Crjdlingl.mry House in 
8omersctsiiir(', and 8t. Boniface’s College, Oxbridge, where lie liad 
passed the brief and liap]>y days of his early manhood. As for the 
fiedigree, lie had taken it out of a trunk, as Sterne’s otheer ealleil for 
his sword, now that lie was a gentlmnan and could show it. 

Alxait the time of Mrs. Pendennis’s demise, another of her son’s 
patients lilcewisi* died at Bath; tliat virtuous old woman, old Lady 
Pontypool, daughter of Reginald, twelfth Earl of Bareacres, and by 
consequence grcat-grand-aunt to the present Earl, and widow of Jolin, 
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second Lord Pontypool, and likewise of the Reverend Jonas Wales, of 
the Armageddon Chapel, Clifton. For the last five years of her life 
h(^r Ladyship had been attended by Miss Helen Thistlewood, a very 
distant relative of the noble house of Barejieres, before mentioned, and 
daughter of Lieutenant R. Thistlewood, R. N., killed at the battle of 
Copenliagen. Under Lady PontypooFs roof Miss Thistlewood found a 
shelter : the Doctor, who paid his visits to my Lady Pontypool at least 
twice a day, could not but remark the angelical sweetness and kindness 
with whi(!h the yoi;ng lady bore her elderly relative’s ill-temper ; and 
it was as they were going in the fourth mourning cojw'li to attend her 
Ladyshij)’s venerated remains to Bath Abbey, where they now repose, 
that he looked at h(;r sweet pale face and resolved upon putting a certain 
question to her, the very nature of whhih made his pulse beat ninety 
at least. 

He was older than she by more than twenty years, and at no time 
the most ardent of men. Perhaj^s he had had a love affair in early 
life which he had to strangle — i)erhaps all early love affairs ought to 
b(i strangled or drowiu'd, lik(ir«o many blind kittiais : w(‘ll, at three-and- 
forty he was a (‘ollectted quiet little gentleman in black stockings, with 
a bald li('a<l, and a few days after the (teremony he called to see her, 
and, as he felt her pulse, he kept hohl of her hand in his, and asked 
her where she was going to live now that the Pontyj)onl family had 
come down upon the property, which was being nailed into boxes, and 
)>acked into hampers, and swaddled up with haybands, and buried in 
straw, and locked under three keys in green-baize ])late-chests, and carted 
away uiuler the eyes of poor ISIiss Helen,- “he asked her where she was 
going to live fimilly. 

Her (*ycs tilh'd with t(‘ars, and she said she did not kiuov She. had 
a little money. The old lady had left her a thousand ])ounds, indeed ; 
and she would go into a boarding-house or into a school : in tine, she 
did not know where. 

Tlnm Peiidennis, looking into her pale face, and keeping hold of her 
cold little hand, asked her if she wouhl come and live with him ? He 

was old compared to to so blooming a young lady as IMiss Thistlewood 

(Pendennis was of the grave old eomplimeiitary school of gentlemen 
and apotheeari(\s), but he was of good birth, and, he llattercd himself, 
of good prineii)les and temper, ilis prospe<ds were good, and daily 
mending. Ho was alone in the world, and had need of a kind and 
constant companion, wlnmi it would be the study of his life to make 
ha})py ; ifi a word, he recited to her a little speech, which he. had 
comj)osed that morning in bed, and rehearsed and ])erfeeted in his 
carriage as he was coming to wait upon the young lady. 

Perha])s if he had had an early love ]x\ssage, slie tivo liad one day hoped 
for a different lot than to bo weddetl to a little, gentleman who raj)j)ed 
his teeth and smiled artilieially, who was laboi-iousl y jK>litt' to the butler 
as he slid .u])stairs into the drawing-room, and })rofusely civil to the 
lady’s-maid, who waited at tho Ixulroom door; for whom her old 
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patroness used to ring as for a servant, and who came with even moi-e 
eagerness : i)erhaps she would have chosen a different man — but she 
kncAv, on tlie other hand, how worthy Pendennis was, how prudent, 
how lionourablc ; liow good lie had been to his mother, and constant in 
his care of her ; and the upshot of this interview was, tliat she, blush- 
ing very much, made Pendennis an extremely low curtsey, and asked 
leave to — to (‘oiisider his veiy kind proposal. 

Tiny were married in the dull Bath season, which was the height of 
the season in London. And Pendennis having previously, through a 
jn-ofessional friend, M.K.C.S., secured lodgings in Holies Street, Caven- 
dish Sipiare, took his wife thither in a chaise and pair ; conducted her 
to the theatres, the Parks, and the Chai)el Royal ; showed her the 
folks going to a Drawing-room, and, in a word, gave her all the plea- 
sures of the town He likewise left cards upon Lord Pontypool, ujion 
tlie Right Honourable the Earl of Bareacres, and upon Sir Pejiin and 
Lady Ribstone, his earliest and kimlest patrons. Bareacres took no 
noti(*e of tlie cards. Pontyjxiol called, admiri‘d Mrs. Pendennis, and 
said Lady Pontypool wnnild come and sec her, wdiieli her Ladyship did, 
per proxy of John her foutnian, wdio brought Inn* (*ard, and an invita- 
tion to a concert five WTcks off. Pendennis w'as bac'k in his little one- 
horse ('arriage, disjiensing draughts and pills at that time : but the 
Ribstones asked him and Mrs. Pendennis to an ('iitortainment, of ^vhich 
Mr. Pendennis talked to tlie last day of liis life. 

The secret ambition of Mr. Pendennis had ahvays boi'u to lu' a 
gentleman. It takes mueli time and careful saving for a jirovineial 
doctor, w'hose gains arc not very large, to lay by enough moiuy wlnav- 
with to purehase a hou.se and laml : but be.sides our friend’s owm fru- 
gality and prudence, fortune aide<l liim considerably in his endi'avour, 
and brouglit him to the point w^hieh he so panted to attain. He laid 
out some money very advantageously in the purchase of a liouse and 
vSmallcstatcclo.se upon the village of Thu ering before imnitioned. A 
lucky ])urchasc wdiuvli he had made of shanks in a coppm'-mine added 
very considerably to his waalth, ami lie r(‘ali.sed with great ])rudence 
while this mine Avas si ill at it.s full vogue. Finally, ho sold his 
busine.s.s, at Bath, to IMr, Parkins, for a hand.soine sum of ready 
money, and for an annuity to be paid b) him during a certain niimlKa* 
of years after he liad bn* ever i-(dire<l from the handling of the mortar 
and pestle. 

Arthur Pendennis, his .son, was eight years old at the time of this 
event, so that it is no w^omler that the lad, wdio left Bath and the sur- 
gery so young, should foi-gcd the existence of such a place almost 
entirely, and that his fatht*r’s hands had ever b(;en dirti(‘d by the com- 
IKmnding of odious pills, or i]w. ]»rcparation t)f filthy plasters. The 
old man nevm* s}x>ke alniut the sho[) himself, never alluded to it ; called 
ill the medicid ])ra<;titiuner of (Jlavering to attend his family; siuik the 
bla/^k breeches and stoc'kings altogether; attended marked- and .sessions, 
and wore a lx)ttle-grceii coat and brass buttons with drab gaiters, just as 
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if he had been an English gentleman all his life. He used to stand at his 
lodge-gate, and see the coaches come in, and bow grav(^ly to the guards 
and coachmen as they touched their hats and drove by It was lie who 
founded tlie Olavering Book Club : and set up the Samaritan Soup and 
Blanket Society. It was he who l)rought the mail, which used to run 
through Cacklcfield before, away from that village and through Claver- 
ing. At church he was equally ixctivc as a vestryman and a worshiiqKU’. 
At market every Thursday, he went from pen to stall; looked at 
samples of oats, and munched corn ; felt beasts, punched geese in the 
breast, and weighed them with a knowing aii ; and did business with 
the farmers at the Clavering Anns, as well as the oldest frequenter of 
that house of call. It was now his shame, as it formerly was his pride, 
to be called Doctor, and those who wished to ])l{‘.ase him always gave 
him the title of Squire. 

Heaven knows where they came from, hnt a whole range of Pen- 
(Icnuis portraits presently hung round the Doctor’s oak dining-room ; 
Lelys and Vandykes he vow(‘d all the portraits to h(', and wlu'ii ([ucs- 
tioned as to the history of tlie originals, would vaguely say tlicy were 
‘ancestors of his.^ His little boy lu‘li(‘ve<l in tlunn to their fullest 
ext(mt, and Roger P«'ndcnnis of Agin(‘onrt, Arthur Pendeiinis of Cre<;y, 
(lenoral Ikmdennis of Blenheim and Oudenarde, were as real and a(‘tual 
beings for this young gentleman as — whom sliall avc say ? — as R()])insoii 
Cruso(‘, or Peter Wilkins, or the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
whose histories were in liis library. 

Pcndcunis’s fortuiu', whi<*h was md above eight hundred ]>ounds a 
year, did not, with the best economy and management, })ermit of his 
living with tlie great folks of tin' county ; hut lie had a decent comfort- 
able society of tlie s('<‘oiid sort. If they wi're not tlie rosins, they lived 
near the ros(*s, as it wm-e, and had a good deal of tlie odour of geideel 
life. They had out tiieir plati*, and dined each otlua* round in the 
moonlight nights twice a year, coming a dozen miles to these festivals ; 
and besides the county, tlio Ptaidciinises had the soendy of the town of 
(havering, as much as, nay, more tlian tlit\v liked : for I^Frs. Pyhns 
was always poking about Heh'ir.s eonservat<u’i(‘s, and intercepting the 
openitioii of her soiqi-tickcts and eoal-cluhs : Ca]dain Clamlcrs (H.P., 
both Dragoon Guards) was for ever swaggering about the Sqnire’s 
stables and gardens, and emh‘avouring to enlist him in his quarrels with 
the Vi(*ar, with the Postmaster, with the Reverend F. Wapshot of 
(havering Grammar Si'hool, for overflogging his son, Anglesca (Randm-s, 
— with all* the village in tine. And Pemh'nnis and his wife often 
hles.sed themselves, that their house of Fairoaks was nearly a mile out 
of Claveriug, or tlieir ])reniises would never have been free from the 
prying eyes and jmittle of one or edher of tlie mah‘ and female 
inhabitants tlu're. 

Fairoaks lawn comes down the little rivc'r Bmwl, and on the other 
side were the jilantations and woo<ls (as much as were left of them) of 
Clavering Park, Sir Francis Clavering, Bart. The park was let out in 
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PiOsture and fed down by sheep and cattle when the Pendennises came 
first to live at Fairoaks. Shutters were up in the house ; a splendid 
freestone palace, with great stairs, statues, and porticoes, whereof you 
may sec a pi(dure in the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales/ Sir Richard 
Clavering, Sir Francis’s grandfather, had commenced the ruin of tlie 
family by the building of this palace : his successor had imhieved the 
ruin by living in it. The present Sir Francis was abroad somewhere ; 
nor could anybody be found rich enough to rent that enormous mansion, 
through the deserted rooms, mouldy clanking halls, and dismal galleries 
of wlii(di, Arthur Pendennis many a time walked trembling wht^n he 
was a boy. At sunset, from the lawn of Fairoaks, there was a pretty 
sight ; it and the opposite park of Clav(U’ing were in the habit of 
putting on a rich golden tinge, which became them lx)th wonderfully. 
The upper windows of the great house flamed so as to make your 
eyes wink ; tlie little river ran off noisily westward, and was lost in 
a sombre wood, behind which the towers of the old abbey church of 
Clavering (whereby that town is called Claviu'ing St. Mary’s to the 
present day) rose up in purple splendour. Little Artliur’s figure 
and his nH;>th('r’s cast long blue shadows over tin? grass : and he would 
repeat in a low voice (for a scene of great natural beauty always mov(‘d 
the b(W, vdio inherited this sensibility from his mother) certain lines 
beginning, ‘ Tlu'se are Tliy glorious works. Parent of Good ; Almighty ! 
Thine this universal frame,’ greatly to Mrs. Ptaidennis’s delight. Such 
walks and conversation generally emled in a profusion of filial and 
maternal embracf's : for to love and to pray were the main occupations 
of this dear woman’s life : and I have often heard Pendennis say in his 
wild way, that he felt that he was sure of going to heaven, for his 
mother never could be happy there without him. 

As for Joliii Pendennis, as the father of the family, and that sort of 
thing, everylKxly had the greatest rospe(.*t for him : and his orders wTre 
obeyed like tliosc of the Modes and Peu’sians. His hat was as w'cll 
brushed, perliaps, as that of any man in this empire. Ilis m(\*ils w'cre 
served at the same minute evtuy day, and woe to thos(', who (tame late, 
as little Pitn, a disorderly little rascal, sometimes did. Prayers w'crc 
recited, his letters w’ore read, his business despafithed, his staldes and 
garden inspeetod, his hen-houses and kennel, his luiru and pig-sty visib'd, 
always at regular hours. After dinner ho always had a nap w ith the 
O'/o^je n^3w^spaper on his knee, and his yellow bandanna handkerchief on 
his face (Major Pendennis sent the yellow handkerchiefs from India, 
and his brother had helpcMl in the lairchaso of his majority, so that 
th(3y were good friends now^). And so, as his diniK'r bxdc place at six 
o’clock to a minute, and the sunset business alluded to may be supposf^d 
to have (X‘cui’r(;d at about half-jxist seven, it is probable that ho did not 
much care for the view in front of Jiis huvn wdndow’s, or take any shan; 
in the poetry and caresses which W'cre taking i)la(ic there. 

Tlicy seldom occurred in his })r(^sence. How^ever frisky they were 
before, mother and child were hushed and quiet wdien Mr. I’eudeiiuis 
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walked into the drawing-room, his newspaper under his arm. . . , And 
here, while little Pen, buried in a great chair, read all the books of 
which he could lay hold, the Scpiire perused his own articles in the 
Gardener^ s Gazette^ or took a solemn hand at piquet with Mrs. Pen- 
dciinis, or an occasional friend from the village. 

Pendennis usually took care that at least one of his gi*and dinners 
should take place when liis brother, the Major, who, on the return of 
his regiment from India and New South Wales, had sold out and gone 
u])on half-pay, came to pay his biennial visit to Fairoaks. ‘ My brother, 
Major Pendennis,^ was a constant theme of the retired Doctor’s con- 
versation. All the family d(‘light('d in my brother tlie Major. He 
was the link which bound them to the great world of London, and the 
fasliion. He always brouglit down tlie last news of the nobility, and 
s])oke of such with soldier-like respect and decorum. He would say, 

‘ My Lord Bareacres has been good enough to invite me to Barcacres for 
the ]»h('{isant-sh()otiiig,’ or, ‘ ^My Lord Steync is so kind as to wish for 
my ])reseu(ie at Stilllaook hn* the Easter holidays;’ and you maybe 
sure the whereabouts of my brother tlu; IMajor was carefully made 
known by worthy Mr. Pendennis to his fih'uds at the. Clavering Keading- 
rooin, at Justice-nnHdings, or at tlie. County-town. Tlieir carriages would 
come from ten miles round to call up«ni Major Pendennis in his visits 
to Fairoaks ; the fanu' of his fashion as a man about town was estab- 
lished througliout the county. Tlnav was a talk f»f his marrying Miss 
llunkle, of Lilybank, old Hunkle the. Attoriu'y’s daught(*r, with at least 
fifteen hundred a yi'ar to her fortune ; but my brother the i\Iajor declined. 
‘As a bachelor,’ he said, ‘ noliody cares how poor I am. I have the 
liappiness to live with jx'oph' who are so highly placed in the world, that 
a few hundreds or thousands a year more or less can make, no ditYerence 
in the (\stiination in which they are jileased to hold me Miss llunkle, 
though a must respe(dable. lady, is not in jiossession of either the birth 
or the rnanm'rs which would entith*. her to lu' received into tlui sphere 
in which I have the honour to move. I .shall live and die an old liaehelor, 
John : and your worthy frimid, j\liss llunkle, 1 have no doubt, will find 
some more worthy olqect of her atYeetiou than a worn-out old soldi(‘r on 
lialf-pay.’ Time showed tin' correctness of the surmise ; ]\lis.s Hunkle 
marric'd a young Frmieh nobh'^nan, and is now at this moment living at 
Lily])ank, under the title of Baroness do rarambole, having bemi sej)arated 
from lui* wild young sea})egraee of a Baron very shortly after their union. 

The ]\rajor had a sineen^ liking and rc'gard for his sist('r-indaw, whom 
he }»ronounced, and with ]>erf(H‘t truth, to be as line a lady as any in 
Fngland. ludetMl, ]\lrs. Pemdennis’s tran([uil beauty, lau- natural sweet- 
ness and kindness, and that simplicity and tlignity which a peidVct 
lairity and innocenci^ are sure to bestow upon a handsome Avomaii, 
rendered her quite worthy of her brother’s |»raises. 1 think it is not 
national ju’iyudico wdiich makes me believt^ that a high-bn'd English lady 
is the most complete of all ll(‘av<'n’s subjects in this worhl. In whom 
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else do you see so much grace, and so much virtue ; so much faith, and 
so much tenderness; 'svitli such a perfect refinement and chastity 1 And 
by high-bred ladies I don’t mean duchesses and countesses. Be they 
ever so high in station, tliey can l)e but ladies, and no more. But almost 
every man v lio lives in the world lias the ha.])piiiess, let us hope, of 
counting a ft'w sucli ])ersons amongst his circle of acMpiaintancc — women 
in whose angelical natures there is something awful, as well as lieautiful, 
to contemplate ; at wliose feet the wildest and fiercest of us must fall 
down and humble ourselves, in admii-ation of that adorable purity which 
never seems to do or to think wrong. 

Arthur Pend(‘nnis liad tlie good fortune to have such a mother. During 
Ids childhood and youth, the T)oy thought of Ikt as little less tlian an 
angel — a sujiernatural being, all wisdom, love, and beauty. When her 
husband drove lier into the <‘ounty-town, to the assize balls or concerts, 
he would step into tlic assembly with his wife on his arm, and look the 
great folks in the fa('t‘, as irm<‘h as to say, ‘ Look at that, my Lord ; can 
any of you show me a woman like f/i(ft V She enraged some country 
ladies with three timi's her money, by a sort of des])erate perfection 
wliich they found in l\er. Miss Bybus said she was cold and haughty ; 
Miss Pieive, that she was t(v> proud for her station ; INlrs. Wa])shot, as 
a doctor of divinity’s lady, would have the /xts of her, who was only the 
wife of a medical j)ractitioner. In the meanwliile, this lady moved 
through the wc.u'ld (piite legardless of all the comiueiits that were made 
in her praise or ilisfavour. Shi' did not seem to know that she was 
admired or hatinl for being so perfect ; but carried on calmly through 
life, flaying her prayers, loving lier family, helping her neigh l)ours, and 
doing lier duty. 

That eviu a woman should be faultless, however, is an arrangement 
not permitted Tiy naturi', which assigns to us mental defects, as it awards 
to us headaches, illnessi's, or death : without which the scheme of thi^ 
world could not be carried on, — nay, some of the liest qualities of 
mankind could not be l>rought into (!xcrci.s«*. As pain jaoiluci'S or elicits 
fortitude and endurani'c ; dilHcultv, iierscvi'rance ; ])ovcrty, industry and 
ingenuity; danger, con rage and wliat not ; so the very virtues, on the 
other hand, will geiK'rnte some vices; and, in fine, ]\lrs. Pende.nnis had 
that vice which IMiss Pybus and IMiss Pierce discovered in her, namely, 
that of pride; which (lid n<»t vest itsi-lf,so much in her own person, Jis 
in that of her family. 8ho spoke about Mr. Peiidcnnis (a worthy litth) 
gentleman enough, but there are others as good as he) with an awful 
reverence, as if he had been tln^ I’npe of Rome on liis throne, and she a 
cardinal kiu'cli ng at his feet, and giving him incense. The Major sh('. 
Indd to be a sort of Bayard among jMajors : and as for her son Arthur, 
she wor.diifijicd that youth with an ardour which the young scap(*gra(:e 
accepted almost as coolly as th(5 statue of the Saint in fSt. IVlcr’s rcceivi'S 
the ra])turous osculations which the faithful d(diver on his to<.‘. 

This unfortunate su|)crstition and idol-worship of this good woman 
was the cause of a gr(?at d(>al of the misfortune whi(di Ijcfcll the young 
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gentleman who is the hero of this history, and deserves therefore to be 
mentioned at the outset of Ins story. 

Arthur Pendennis’s fellows at the Grey Friars School state that, 
as a boy, he was in no ways remarkable either as a dniicti or as a scholar, 
lie never read to improve himself out of schoohhours, but, on the 
contrary, devoured all the novels, plays, and poetry on whi^h he could 
lay his hands. Ho never was liogged, but it was a wonder how he 
escaped the whipping-post. When he had money he sp(mt it royally in 
tarts for himself and his friends ; he has been known to dislairse nine 
and sixpence out of ten shillings awarded to him in a single day. When 
he had no funds he wcnit on tii^k. Wlien he could get no credit he 
went without, and was almost as happy. He has been known to take 
a thrashing for a crony without saying a word ; Init a blow, ev(‘r so 
slight, from a friend, would make him roar. To fighting he was 
averse from his earliest y(juth, as indeed to physic, the Greek Grammar, 
or any otln'i* exertion, and would engage in none of them, exee|)t at the 
last extremity. Ho stddoni if ev('r told lies, and nev(‘r bullied little 
boys. Those masters or seniors who Avere kind to him, he IovimI Avith 
boyish ardour. And though the Dnetor, Avhmi lie did not knoAV his 
IToraee, or could not eonstruc his GiH‘ek play, said tljat that hoy 
rendennis Avas a disgiaee to the school, a candidate for ruin in this 
world, and perdition in the next ; a ]»votligate Avho would most likely 
bring his veiuu’able father to ruin and his mother to a dishoiunin'd 
grave, and the like —yet as the Doctor made nsc of these eompliments 
to most of the boys in the place (Avhieh has not turned out an unusual 
iiuml.)er of felons and pi<*k pockets), little Pen, at lirst uneasy and 
terrilied by these charges, ])crame gradually accustomed to hear them ; 
and he has not, in fact, either murdered his j^arents, or committed any 
act Avortliy of transportation or hanging up to the present day. 

Tliero Avere many of the iip]»er boys, among the Cistercians Avith 
Avhoni Peiidennis Avas odu<*atcd, Avho assumed all the pnvih‘gi‘s of num 
long bt'forc tiny quitt(Ml that sciiiinaiy. Many of them, for exam})le, 
smoked cigars — an<l some had ah’cady begun the pra('tiee of iindahition. 
One had fought a duel Avith an Ensign in a marching n\gimcnt in con- 
sequence of a roAV at the theatre— another actually kc])t a hnggy and 
horse at a liA^ery stable in (\)veiit Garden, and might be se<'n driAung 
any' Sunday’' in Hydr^ Park Avith a groom Avitli squared arms and armorial 
Inittons by his side. Many of tlu^ seniors Avere in love, and showed 
(^a(;h other jii confidemee ])oems addressi'd to, or lettc'rs and locks of 
hair received from, young ladies -but Pen, a modest and timid youth, 
rather cnA'ied tlu'so tliaii imitat(‘d them as yet. He had not got beyond 
the theory as yet — the prac tice of life Avas all to (*ome. And by the 
tender mothers and solu'r fatliers of Christian families, a 
prodigious thing that theory of life is as orally learned at a great public* 
school. Why', if y'ou could hear those' hoys of fourteen Avho blush 
before mothers and sneak off in siloiiee in the prt'se'iiee of their daughters, 
talking among each other — it would be the Avoman’s tinn to blush 
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then. Before he was twelve years old little Pen liad heard talk 
enough to make him quite awfully wise uj)0]i certain points — and so, 
Madam, has your pretty little rosy-cheeked son, who is coming home 
from school for tlie ensuing holidays. I don’t say tliat the hoy is lost, 
or that the iunoconco has left him which ho liad from ‘ Heaven, whicli 
is our hoiiic,^ but tliat the shades of the prison-house are closing very 
hist over him, and that we are helping as much as possible to 
(‘orrupt him. 

Well — Pen had just made liis public appearance in a coat with a 
tail, or cauda-virilis, and was looking most anxiously in Ids little study- 
glass to see if his whiskers were growing, like those of more fortunate 
youths his com})anioiis ; and, instead of the trelile voi(*e with which lu^ 
used to speak and sing (for his singing voi(*e was a very sweet one, 
and he used when little to be made to perform ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ 
‘ My pretty Page,’ and a French song or two which Ids mother had 
taught him, and other ballads for the delectation of the senior boys), 
had suddenly plungeil into a dec'p bass diversilied by a squeak, which 
set master and scliolars laughing — he was about sixteen years old in a 
word, when he was suddenly called away from his aeadeinic studi(*s. 

It was at the close of the forenoon sctiool, and Pen had been un- 
noticed all the previous part of tlie morning till now, when the Doctor 
])ut liim on to construe in a Drcek play. He did not know a word of 
it, though little Timmins, his form-fellow, was prompting him with all 
his ndglit. I’en liad madt‘ a sad blund<T or two — when the awful chief 
broke out iqxm Iiim. 

‘Pendennis, sir,’ ho said, ‘your idleness is incorrigible and your 
stupidity beyond examjh'. Y(ni are a disgrace to your s(t\oo], aiul to 
your family, and I lia\'e no doubt will prove so in after-life to your 
country. If that vi<‘e, sir, whicli is described to us as tlic root of all 
evil, be really what moralists liavc n‘prcsent(Ml (and I have im doubt 
of the (correctness of tlnur opini«»n), for what a ])rodigious quantity of 
future crime and wickedness an*, yon, unlnqqy boy, laying the se(^.d ! 
Miserable trifler ! A boy wlio construes Se a/n/, instead of cSe at 
sixteen years of ag(*, is guilty not merely of folly, and ignorama^, and 
dulness iiKionceivable, lait of crime, of deadly crime, of iilial ingiatitude, 
which I tremble to contemplate. A boy, sir, who does not learn his 
Greek play clmats the j>arent who s]»ends mon(‘y for Ins edu(!ation. A 
Ixiy who cheats his parent is imt very far from robbing or forging upon 
his neighbour. A man who forges on his neighlxmr pays the penalty 
of his crime at the gallows. And it is not such a one that I })ity (for 
he will l>e deservedly cut off) ; but his inaddcinxl tind hcart-brok(‘n 
parents, who arc driven to a pr(‘mature grave by his crimes, or, if they 
liv(^, drag on a w'rctclu'd and dishonoured old ago. Go on, sir, and I 
warn you that the very next mistake that you make shall subject you 
to the j)unishmcnt of the rod. Who’s that laughing? What ill-c.oiidi- 
tioned boy is tluTc that dan\s to laugh?’ shouted the Doctor. 

Indeed, while the master was making this oration, there was a 
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who was quite familiar with the place, for both Major Arthur and Mr. 
John Peiidennis had bc(?n at the school, was asking the fifth-form boy 
who sat by the door for Pendennis. The lad grinning pointed to the 
culprit against whom the Doctor was pouring out the thunders of his 
just wrath — Major Pendennis could not help laughing. He remembered 
having stood under tliat very pillar where Pen tlie younger now stood, 
and liaving been assaulted by tlie DoetoPs predecessor years and years 
ago. The intelligence was ‘i)assed rouml^ that it was Pcndeuni8\s 
uncle in an instant, and a liundred young faces, wondering and giggling, 
between terror and laugliter, turned now to the n(?w comer and tlu^n to 
the awful Doctor. 

The Major asked the fifth-form lx)y to carry his card up to the 
Doctor, whi(!h the lad did with an arch look. Major Pendennis had 
written on the cjird, ‘ I must take A. P. home ; liis father is very ill.^ 

As tlie Doctor received the card, and stopi)cd his harangue with 
ratlier a scared look, the laugliter of the boys, half-constrained until 
then, burst out in a general shout. ‘Silence!’ roared out the Doctor, 
stamping with his foot. l\*n looked up and saw who was his deliverer ; 
the Major beckoned to him gravely, ami tumbling down his books. Pen 
went across. 

The Doctor took out his watch. It was two minutes to one. ‘ We 


will take the Juvenal at afternoon school,’ he said, nodding to the 
Captain, and all tlie boys umha'standing the signal gathered up their 
books and poured out of the hall. 

Young l^en saw by his uia-h^’s face that sometlnng hail happened at 
home. ‘Is there anything the matter witli — my motlier-’ he said. 
He could hardly siieak, thougli, for ^unotion, and the tears which W(‘re 
ready to start. 

‘No,’ said the Major, ‘but your father’s very ill. (lo and pack 
your trunk directly ; I have got a ]>ost~chaise at the gate.’ 

Pen went olf quickly to his bnarding lnnisi* to do as his uncle bade 
him ; and the Doidor, now left alone in the schoolroom, came out to 
shake hands with his old schoolfellow. You would not have thought 


it was the same man. As Cindendla at a jmticular hour became, from 
a Idazing and magnilicent ])rine(‘ss, quite an ordinary little maid in a 
gr(*y petticoat, so, as the, clock struck om^, all the thundering majesty 
and awful wrath of the si'hoolmaster disappeared. 

‘ There is nothing serious, I hopi*,’ said the Doctor. ‘ It is a pity to 
take the boy otlu'rwisi'. He is a good boy, rather idle and unenergetic, 
but an honest, geiitleinanlikc little fellow, though I can't get him to 
construe as I wish. Won’t you come in and have some luncheon? 
My wife will be very hapiiy to set*, you.’ 

But Major Pendennis declined the luncheon. He said his brother 


was very ill, had had a fit the tlay before, and it was a great question 
if they should see him alive. 
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* There’s no other son, is there?’ said the Doctor. The Major 
answered ‘No.’ 

‘And there’s a good eh — a good eh — property, I believe?’ asked the 
other in an off-haml way. 

‘ H’m — so so,’ said jj^e Major. Whereupon this colloquy came to an 
end. And Arthur Pendennis got into a post-chaise with his uncle, 
never to come back to scliool any more. 

As the chaise drove through Clavering, the ostler, standing whistling 
under tlie archway of the Clavering Arms, winked to the postillion 
ominously, as much as to say all wjis over. The gardener’s wife came 
and oj)ened the lodge-gates, and let the travellers through with a silent 
shake of the head. All the blinds were down at Fairoaks — the face of 
the old footman w^as as blank when he let them in. Arthur’s face was 
white too, with terror more tlian with giief. Whatever of warmth and 
love the deceased man might have had, and he adored his wife and 
loved and admired his son with all his heart, he had shut them up 
within himself ; nor had the l)oy been ever able to penetrate that frigid 
outward barrier. But Arthur had l>een his father’s pride and glory 
through life, and his name the last wiiich John Pendennis had tried to 
articulate whilst he lay with his wife’s hand clasping his own cold and 
clammy palm, as the flickering spirit went out into the darkness of 
death, and life and tlie w’orld passed away from him. 

The little girl, wiioso face had peered for a moment under the blinds 
as the chaise came up, opened the door from the stairs into the hall, 
and taking Arthur’s hand silently as he stooped down to kiss her, led 
him upstairs to his mother. Old John opened the dining-room for the 
Major. The room was darkened with the blinds down, and surrounded 
by all the gloomy pictures of the Peiidennises. He drank a glass of 
wine. The bottle had been opened for the Squire four days before. 
His hat W'as brushed, and laid on the hall table : his newspapers, and 
his letter bag, with J ohn Pendennis, Esquire, Fairoaks, engraved upon 
the brass plate, w^ere there in waiting. The doctor and the lawyer from 
Clavering, who had seen the chaise pass through, came up in a gig half- 
an-hour after the Major’s arrival, and entered by the back door. The 
former gave a detailed ar^count of the seizure and demise of Mr. Pen- 
dennis, enlarged on his virtues and the estimation in which the ncigh- 
bourh<x)d held him ; on what a loss he would be to the magistrates’ 
bench, the County Hospital, etc. Mrs. Pendennis bore up wonderfully, 
he said, espetnally since Master Arthur’s arrival. The la^vyer staye(l 
and dined with Major Pendennis, and they talked business all the 
evening. The Major was liis brother’s executor, and joint guardian 
to the boy with Mrs. Pendennis. Everything was left unreservedly to 
her, except in case of a second marriage, — an octjasion which might 
offer itself in the case of so young and handsome a woman, Mr. Tatham 
gallantly said — when different provisions were enacted by the deceased. 
The Major would of course take entire superintendence of everything 
upon this most impressive and melancholy occasion. Aware of Jthis 
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authority, old John the footman, when he brought Major Peiidennis 
tlie candle to go to bed, followed afterwanls with the plate-basket ; and 
the next morning brought him the key of the hall clock — the Squire 
always used to wind it up of a Thursday, John said. Mrs. Pendennis’s 
maid brought him messages from her mistress. Slie confirmed the 
doctor’s report, of the comfort w^hich Master Arthur’s arrival had caused 
to his mother. 

What passed between that lady and the hoy is not of imix)rt. A 
veil should be thrown over those sjicred emotions of love and grief. 
The maternal passion is a sacred mystery to me. AVhat one sees 
symbolised in the Roman churclics in the image of tlie Virgin Mother 
with a bosom bleeding with love, I tliink one may witness (and admire 
the Almighty bounty for) cveiy day. I saw a Jewisii lady, only 
yesterday, with a child at her knee, and from whose face towards the 
child there shone a sweetness so ang(dical, that it seemetl to form a sort 
of glory round both. I protest I could have knelt before her too, and 
adored in her the Divine beneficence in endowing us with the maternal 
stoiye, which began with our nice and sanctifies the history of mankind. 

As for Arthur Pondennis, after that awful shock which the sight 
of his dead father must have produced on him, and the pity and feeling 
which such an event no doubt o<-casioned, I am not sure that in the 
very moment of the grief, and as he embraced his mother, and tenderly 
consoled her, and promised to love her for ever, there was not 
springing up in his breast a sort of secret triumph and exultation. He 
w^as the chief now and lord. He w’^as Pendennis ; and all round about 
him were his servants and handmaids. ‘You’ll never send me aw^ay,' 
little Laura said, tripping by him, and holding his hand. ‘You w’on’t 
send me to scliool, will you, Arthur'?’ 

Arthur kissed her and pitted her head. No, she shouldn’t go to 
school. As for going himself, that w'jis quite out of the question. He 
had determined tliat that part of his life should not be reiiewed. In 
the midst of the general grief, and the corpse still lying abin e. In* had 
leisure to conclude that he wmld have it all holidays for the future, 
that he wouldn’t get up till he liked, or stand the bullying of the 
Doctor any more, and luul made a hundred of such day-dreams and 
resolves for the future. How one’s thoughts will travel ! and how 
quickly our wishes beget them ! When he, with Laura in his hand, 
ivent into the kitchen on his way to the dog-kennel, the fowi-houses, 
and other his favourite haunts, all the servants there assembled in 
great silence with their friends, and the labouring men and their 
wives, and Sally Potter who w^ent with the post-lmg to Clavering, and 
the baker’s man from Clavering — all there assembled and drinking beer 
on the melancholy oc^casion — rose up on his entrance and bowTd or 
curtseyed to him. They never used to do so last holidays, he felt at 
once and with indescribable pleasure. Tlie cook cried out, ‘0 Lord,’ 
and wliispered, ‘ How Master Arthur do grow ! ’ Thomas, tlie groom, 
in the act of drinking, put down tlie jug alanned before his master. 

B 
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Thomases master felt the honour keenly. He went through and looked 
at the pointers. As Flora put her nose up to his waistcoat, and Ponto, 
yelling with pleasure, hurtled at his chain, Pen patronised the dogs, and 
said, ‘ Poo Ponto, poo Flora,* in his most condescending manner. And 
then he went and looked at Laum’s hens, and at the pigs, and at the 
orchard, and at tlie dairy ; i)erhaps he blushed to think that it was only 
last holidays he had in a manner robbed the great apple-tree, and been 
scolded by the dair 3 nnaid for taking cream. 

They buried John Pcndennis, Esquire, ‘formerly an eminent medical 
practitioner at Bath, and subsequently an able magistmte, a benevolent 
landlord, and a benefactor to many (diaritics and public institutions in 
this neighbourhood and country,* with one of the most handsome 
funerals that had been seen since Sir Koger Clavering was buried here, 
the clerk said, in the abbey church of Clavering St. Mary*s. A fair 
marble slab, from which the above inscription is copied, was erected 
over the Fairoaks* pew in the church. On it you may see the Pendennis 
coat of arms and crest, an eagle looking towards the sun, with the 
motto ^tiec temd to the present day. Doctor Portman alluded 

to the deceased most liandsoiiicly and affectingly, as ‘ our dear de]jarted 
friend,* in his sermon next Sunday ; and Arthur Pcndennis reigned in 
his stead. 


CHAPTER ITT 

IN WHICH PENDENNLS APPEARS AS A VERY YOUNCi MAN INDEED 

A rthur was about sixteen }Tars old, we have wiid, when he Ixigan 
to reign ; in person, he had what his friends would call a dumpy, 
^ but his mamma st^ded a neat little figure. IJis hair was of a 
healthy brown colour, which looks like gold in the sunshine, his face 
was round, rosy, freckled, and good-humoured, his whiskers were de- 
cidedly of a reddish hue ; in fact, without being a Ixjauty, he had sucli 
a frank, good-natured kind face, and laughed so merrily at you out of 
his honest blue eyes, that no wonder Mi-s. Pendennis thought him the 
pride of the whole country. Between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
he rose from five feet six to five feet eight inches in height, at whicli 
altitude he paused. But his mother wondered at it. He was three 
inches taller than his father. Was it possible that any man could grow 
to be three inches taller than Mr. Pendennis ? 

You may be certain he never went back to school ; the discipline of 
the establishment did not suit him, and he liked being at home mucli 
better. The question of his return was debated, and his uncle was 
for his going liack. The Doctor wrote his opinion that it was most 
important for Arthurs success in after-life that he should know a Greek 
play thoroughly, but Pen adroitly managed to hint to his mother what 
a dangerous place Grey Friars was, and what sad wild fellows some of 
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the chaps there were, and the timid soul, taking alarm at once, acceded 
to his desire to stay at home. 

Then Pen's uncle offered to use his influence with his Royal Highness 
the Cominanderdn-Chief, who was pleased to be very kind to him, and 
proposed to get Pen a commission in the Foot Guards. Pen’s heart 
leaped at this : he had been to hear the band at St. James’s play on a 
Sunday, when he went out to his uncle. He had s(^en Tom. Ricketts, of 
the fourth form, who used to wear a ja(jkct and trousers so ludicrously 
tight, that the elder boys could not forbear using him in the quality 
of a butt or ‘cockshy’ — he had seen this very Ricketts arrayed in 
crimson and gold, with an immense bearskin cap on his head, staggering 
under the colours of the regiment. Tom had recognised him, and gave 
him a patronising nod. Tom, a little wretch whom he had cut over 
the back with a hockey-stick last quarter — and there he was in the 
centre of the square, rallying round the flag of his country, sun'ounded 
by bayonets, crossbelts, and scarlet, the band blowing trumpets and 
banging cymbals — talking familiarly to immense warriors with tufts to 
their chins and Waterloo medals. What would not Pen have given 
to enter such a service ? 

But Helen Pendennis, when this i)oint was proposed to her by her 
son, put on a face full of terror and alarm. She sjiid ‘she did not 
quarrel with others who thought diftcrently, but that in her opinion 
a Christian had no right to make the army a ])rofe8sion. Mr. Pendennis 
never, never would have permitted his son to be a soldier. Fijially, 
she should be very unhappy if he thought of it.’ Now Pen would have 
jis soon cut off Ids nose and ears as delil)erately, and of aforethought 
malice, made his mother unhappy ; and, as he was of such a generous 
disposition that he would give away anything to any one, he instantly 
made a present of his visionary red coat and epaulettes to Ids mother. 

She thought him tlie noblest creature in the world. But Major 
Pendennis, wheii tlie offer of the commission was acknowledged and 
refused, wrote bac'k a curt and somewhat aiigiy letter to tlie widow, 
and thought his nephew was rather a spooney. 

He was contented, howevc'r, when he saw the boy’s performances 
out hunting at Christmas, when the Major (^amc down as usual to 
Fairoaks. Pen had a very good marc, and rode lier with uncommon 
pluck and grace. He took his fences with great coolness and judgment. 
He wrote to the chaps at school alxmt his top-boots, and Ids feats across 
country. He began to think seriously of a scarlet coat : and his mother 
must own that she thought it would lx‘(!omc him remarkably well ; 
though, of course, she passed hours of anguish during his absence, and 
daily expected to see him brought home on a shuttin-. 

With these amusements, in rather too great plenty, it must not be 
assumed that Pen neglected his studies altogether. He had a natural 
taste for reading every possible kind of book which did not fall into his 
school-course. It was only when they forced his head into the waters 
of knowledge that he refused to drink. He devoured all the books at 
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home, from Inehbalcrs Tiiciitrc to Whitens Farriery; he raiisackeJ the 
iieiglilx)nnng l)ook(jases. He found at Clavering an old cargo of French 
noveljs, v hich he read with all his might ; and he would sit for hours 
perched up on the topmost bar of Doctor Portman’s libmry steps with 
a folio on his knees, whether it were Hakluyt’s Travels, Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, Augustini Oi)era, or Chaucer’s Poems. He and the Vicar 
>vere very good friends, and from his Eeverence, Pen learned that honest 
taste for port wine which distinguished him through life. And as 
for Mrs. Portman, who was not in the least jealous, though her 
Doctor avowed himself in love with Mrs. Pcndeniiis, whom he pro- 
nounced to be by far the finest lady in the country — all her grief 
was, as she looked up fondly at Pen perched on the book-ladder, that 
her daugliter, Mira, was too old for him — as indeed she was — Miss 
Mira Portman being at tliat period only two years younger than Pen’s 
mother, and weighing as much as Pen and Mrs. Pendennis together. 

Are these details insipid ? Look back, good friend, at your own 
youth, and ask how was that ? I like to think of a well-nurtured boy, 
brave and gentle, warm-hearted and loving, and looking the world 
in the face with kind honest eyes. What bright colours it wore then, 
and how you enjoyed it ! A man has not many years of such time. 
He does not know them whilst they are with him. It is only when 
they are passed long away that he remembers how dear and happy 
tliey were. 

Mr. Smirke, Dr. Portman’s curate, was engaged, at a liljeml salary, 
to walk or ride over from Claveiing «nnd pass several hours daily- 
with the young gentleman. Smirke was a man perf(‘ctly faultless 
at a tea-table, wore a curl on his fair forehead, and ti('d his neck- 
cloth with a melancholy grace. He was a d(*cent scholar and inatlui- 
matician, and taught Pen as much as the lad was e^’er disposed to 
learn, which was not much. Ff)r Pen had soon taken the measure of 
his tutor, wlio, wlien he came riding into the courtyard at Fairoaks 
on his pony, turned out his toes so absurdly, and left such a gap 
lictween his knees and tlie saddle, that it was impossible for any hnl 
endowed with a sense of humour to respecd such an equestrian. lie 
nearly killed Smirke with terror by putting him on his mare, and 
taking him a ride over a common, where the county foxhounds (then 
hunted by that staumdi oM sj»ortsman, Mr. Hardhead, of Dumpling- 
beare) happened to meet. Mr. Smirke, on Pen’s mare, Rebecca (she 
was named after Pen’s favourite heroine, the daughter of Isaac of 
York), astounded the hounds as much as he disgusted the huntsman, 
laming one of the former by persisting in riding amongst the pack, and 
receiving a s|>eech from the latter, more remarkable for energy of 
language, than any oration he had ever heard since he left the barge- 
men on the banks of Isis. 

Smirke and his pupil read the ancient poets together, and rattled 
through them at a pleasant rate, very different from that steady 
grubbing pace with which the Cistercians used to • go over the classic 
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ground, scenting out each word as they went, and digging up every 
root in the way. Pen never liked to halt, b\it made his tutor constiiio 
when he was at fault, and thus galloped through the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the tragic play-writers, and the charming wic-ked Aristophanes 
(whom he vowed to be the greatest poet of all). But he went so fast 
that, though he certainly galloped through a considerable extent of 
the ancient country, he clean forgot it in after-life, and had only 
such a vague remembrance of his early classic course as a man has 
in the House of Commons, let us say, who still keeps up two or 
three quotations ; or a reviewer who, just for decency^s sak(i, hints at 
a little Greek. 

Besides the ancient poets, you may be sure Pen read the English 
with great gusto. Smiike sighed and shook his head sadly both 
about Byron and Moore. But Pen was a sworn fire-worshipper and 
a Corsair ; he had them by heart, and used to take little Laura into 
the window and say, ‘Zuleika, I am not thy brother,^ in tones so 
tragic, that they caused the solemn little maid to open her great eyes 
still wider. She sat, until the proper hour for retirement, sewing at 
Mrs. Pondennis’a knee, and listening to Pen reading out to her of 
nights without comprel lending one word of what he read. 

He read Shakspeare to his mother (which slie said slie liked, but 
didn’t), and Byron, and Pope, and liis fa\^ourito Lai la Eookh, which 
pleased lier indifferently. But as for Bislioj) Heber, and Mrs. Hcmians 
above all, this lady used to melt right away, and be absorbed into her 
pocket-handkerchief, when Pen read tliose autliors to her in his kind 
boyish voice. The ChristLtn Year was a book wliich appeart'd about 
that time. The son and tlie mother whispered it to each other with 
awe — Faint, very faint, and seldom in after-life Pendennis heard that 
solemn chureh-nuisic ; but he always loved the remembrance of it, 
and of the times wlien it struck on his heart, and lie walked over 
the fields full of hoi)e and void of doubt, as the church-bells rang on 
Sunday morning. 

It was at this period of his existence, that Pen broke out in the 
Poets’ Corner of the County Chronicle^ with some verses with which 
he was perfectly well satisfied. His are the verses signed ‘NEP.,’ 
addressed ‘ To a Tear ; ’ ‘ On the Anniversary of the Battle of 

Waterloo;’ ‘To Madame Caradori singing at the Assize Meetings;’ 
‘ On Saint Bartholomew’s Day ’ (a tremendous denunciation of Popery, 
and a solemn warning to the people of England to rally against emanci- 
pating the Roman Catholics), etc., etc. — all 'which masterpieces poor 
Mrs. Pendennis kept along with his first so(?ks, the first cutting of 
his hair, his bottle, and other interesting relics of his infancy. He 
used to gallop Rebecca over the neighbouring Dumpling Downs, or 
into the county town, which, if you please, we shall call Chatteris, 
spouting his own poems, and filled with quite a BjTonic afflatus as 
he thought. 


His genius at t his time was of a drridttdly-ffkTnmy 
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his mother a tragedy, at which, though he killed sixteen people before 
the second act, Helen laughed so, that he thnist the masterpiece into 
the fire in a pet. Ho projected an epic poem in blank verse, ‘Cortez, 
or the Conqueror of Mexico, and the Inca's Daughter.' He wrote part 
of ‘Seneca, or the Fatal Bath,' and ‘Ariiulne in Naxos'; classical 
pieces, with choruses and strophes and antistroplies, which sadly puzzled 
Mrs. Pendennis ; and began a ‘ History of the Jesuits,' in which he 
lashed that Order witli tremendous severity. His loyalty did his 
mother's heart good to witness. Ho was a staunch, unflinching Church- 
and-King man in those days ; and at the election, when Sir Giles Bean- 
field stood on the Blue interest, against Lord Trehawk, Lord Eyrie's 
son, a Whig and a friend of Poixjiy, Ai‘thur Pendennis, with an 
immense Ixjw for himself, which his inotlier made, and with a blue 
ribbon for KelxHJca, rode alongside of the Reverend Locator Portman, 
on his grey mare Dowdy, and at the head of the Clavering voters, 
whom the Doctor brought up to plump for the Protestant Champion. 

On that day Pen made his first s|X5ech at the Blue Hotel : and also, 
it appeai-s, for the first time in his life — took a little more wine than 
was good for him. Mercy ! wliat a scene it was at Fairoaks, when he 
rode back at ever so much o'rdock at night. What moving tilmit of 
lanterns in the courtyard and stables, though the moon was sliining out ; 
what a gathering of servants, as Pen came home, clattering over the 
bridge and up the stable-yard, with half-a-soore of the Clavering voters 
yelling after him the Blue song of the election ! 

He wanted them all to come in and have some wine — some very goo<l 
Madeini — some capital Mtuhara — John, go and get some Madeira, — 
and there is no knowing what the farmers would have done, had not 
Madam Pendennis made lua* appearance in a wliite wn-iipiK'-r, with a 
candle — and scared those zealous Blues so by tlie sight of her pale 
handsome flice, tliat they touched their hats and rode off. 

Besides these amusements and occupations in which Mr. Pen 
indulged, there was one wliich forms tlie main business ami pleasure 
of youth, if tlie poets tell us aright, whom Pen was always studying ; 
and which, ladies, you liave rightly guessed to lx? that of Love. Pen 
sighed for it first in secret, and, like the love-si(;k swain in Ovid, openwl 
liis breast and said, ‘ Aura, veni.' What generous youth is there that 
luis not courted some such windy mistress in his time'? 

Yes, Pen lx?gan to feci the necessity of a first love — of a consuming 
passion — of an object on whicli he could concentrate all those vague 
floating fancies under which he sweetly suffered — of a young lady to 
whom he could really make verses, and whom he could set up and 
adore, in phice of those unsubstantial lanthes and Zuleikas to whom he 
addres.si?d the outixjurings of Ids giLshing muse. He reatl his favourite 
poems over and over again, he called upon Alma Venus, the delight of 
gods and men, he translated Ana(?reon's odes, and picked out passages 
suitable to his complaint from Waller, Dryden, Prior, iind the like. 
Smirke and In? were never weary, in their interviews, of discoursing 
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about love, Tlie faithless tutor entertained him with sentimental con- 
versations in place of lectures on algebra and Greek ; for Smirke was in 
love too. Who could help it, benug in daily intercourse with such a 
woman ? Smirke was madly in love (as far as such a mild flame as 
Mr. Smirkc^s may be called madness) with Mrs. Pendeiinis. Tliat 
honest lady, sitting down below stairs teaching little Laura to ^day the 
piano, or devising flannel petticoats for the poor round about her, or 
otherwise busied with the calm routine of her modest and spotless 
Christian life, was little aware what storms were brewing in two 
bosoms upstairs in the study — in Pen’s as he sate in his shooting-jacket, 
with his elbows on the green study-table, and his hands (du telling his 
curly brown hair, Homer under his nost^, — and in worthy Mr. Smirke’s, 
with whom he was reading. Here they would talk about Helen and 
Andromache. ‘Andromache’s like my mother,’ Pen used to avouch; 
‘but I say, Smirke, by Jove I ’d cut off my nose to see Helen ;’ and he 
would spout certain favourite lines which the reader will find in their 
proper place in the third book. He drew portraits of her — they arc 
extant still — with straight noses and enormous eyes, and ‘Arthur 
Pendennis delinoavit et pinxit’ gallantly written underneath. 

As for Mr. Smirke, he naturally preferred Andromache. And in con- 
sequence he was uncommonly kind to Pen. He gave him his Elzevir 
Hora(;e, of which the boy was fond, and his little Greek Testament 
wliich his own mamma at Clajiham had purchased and presented to 
him. He Ixmght him a silver pencil-case ; and in the matter of learning 
let him do just as much or as little as ever he pleased. He always 
seemed to be on tlni i)oint of unbosoming himself to Pen : nay, he con- 
fess(‘d to the hitter that he had a — an attaxdinient, an ardently cherished 
attiuthmeiit, alxnit which Pendennis longed to hear, and said, ‘ Tell us, 
old chap, is slic handsome ? has she got blue eyes or black ? ’ But 
I)(x;tor Portmaii’s curate, heaving a gentle sigh, cast up his eyes to the 
ceiling, and begged Pen faintly to change the conversjition. Poor 
Smirke ! He invited Pen to dine at liis lodgings over Madame Fribsby’s, 
the milliner’s, in Clavering, and once wlieii it was raining, and Mrs. 
Pendennis, who had driven in her pony-chaise into Clavering with 
respect to some arrangcmi'iits, alxmt leaving off mourning probably, 'was 
jirevailed upon to enter the curate’s apartments, he sent for pound-cakes 
instantly. The sofa on which she sjite became sacred to him from that 
day : and he k(;pt flowers in the glass which she drank from ever after. 

As Mrs. Pendennis was never tired of hearing the praises of her sou, 
we may be certain that this rogue of a tutor uegleeted no opixirtunity 
of conversing with her upon the subj(x;t. It might be a little tedious 
to him to hear the stories about Pen’s generosity, about his bravery in 
fighting the big naughty boy, about his fuii and jokes, about his pi*o- 
digious skill in Latin, music, riding, etc. — but wdiat price w^ould ho not 
pay to be in her compiny and tlie widow", after the^se conversations, 
thought Mr. Smirke a very pleasing and WTll-informed man. As for her 
son, she had nut settled in her mind, whether he was to bo Senior 
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Wrangler and xVrcdibishop of Canterbury, or Double First Class at 
Oxford and Lord Chancellor. That all England did not possess his peer, 
was a fact about which tliere was, in her mind, no manner of question. 

A simple person, of inexpensive habits, she began forthwith to save, 
and, perhaps, to be a little parsimonious, in favour of her boy. There 
were no entertainments, of course, at Fairoaks, during the year of her 
weeds. Nor, indeed, did the Doctor's silver dish-(;overs, of whicli ho 
was so proud, and which were flourished all over with tlie arms of tlie 
Pendennises, and surmounted with tlieir crest, come out of the plate- 
chest again for long, long years. The household was diminished, and 
its exjxmses curtailed. There was a very blank anchorite repast when 
Pen dined from home : and he himself headed the remonstrance from 
the kitchen rt'garding tlie detoiorated quality of the Fairoaks beer. Slie 
was Incoming miserly for Pen. Indeed, wlio ever accused women of 
being just? They are always sacrificing themselves or somebody for 
somebody else's sake. 

There hapixmed to lx* no young woman in the small circle of friends 
who were in the widow’s intimacy whom Pendennis could by any ]X)ssi- 
bility gratify by endo\\ing lier with the inestimable treasure of a lieart 
which he was longing to gi\’e away. Some young L'llows in tliis jiredifyi- 
ment bestow' tlicir young affections ujiou Dolly, the dairymaid, or (rast 
the eyes of tenderness uixm Molly, the blacksmith’s daughter. Pen 
thought a Pendennis inucli too grand a |x*rsonago to stoop so low. lie 
was too high-minded for a vulgar intrigm*, and at the idea of a seduction, 
had he ever entertaine<l it, his heart would have revolti'd as from the 
notion of any act of baseness or dishonour. Miss Mira Portman W'lis too 
old, bxj large, and too foml of reading ‘ Roll in’s Ancient History.' The 
Miss Board backs. Admiral Boardback’s daughters (of St. Vinc(*nt’s, or 
Fourth of June House, as it w'as called), disgusti'd Pen with the London 
airs w’hich they brought into the country. Cajdain Glanders’s (II.P., 
50th Dragoon Guards) three girls were in browndiolland pinafores as 
yet, with the ends of their hair-plaits tied up in dirty pink ribbon. Not 
having a(;(|uire<l the art of dancing, the youtli avoided such chances as he 
might have had of meeting with the fair sex at tin*- (Jiatteris Assemblies ; 
in fine, he w'as not in love, Ixcaiise there was nolxMly at hand to fall in 
love with. And the young monkey used to ride out, day after day, in 
quest of Dulcinea; and peep into the pony-chaises and gentlefolks' 
carriages, as they drove along the broad turnpike roads, with a heart 
beating within liim, and a secret tremor and hope that might 1x5 in 
that yellow fK)st-chaise coming swinging up the liill, or one of those three 
girls in beaver lx)nnets in the bu^k s<iat of the double gig, which the fat 
old gentleman in black was driving, at four miles an hour. The [lost- 
chaise contained a snuffy old dowager of seventy, with a maid, her con- 
temporary. The three girls in the braver lx)niicts w'(;re no handsomer 
than the tuniips that skirted the roa^lside. Do as he might, and ride 
where ho would, the fairy princess whom he was to rescue and win, ha(l 
not yet ajipf'ared to honest Pen, 
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Upon these points he did not discourse to his mother. He had a 
world of his own. What ardent, imaginative soul has not a secret 
])lejisui*e-place in which it disports? Let no clumsy prying or dull 
meddling of ours try to disturb it in our children. Actacon was a brute 
for wanting to push in where Diana was bathing. Leave him occasion- 
ally alone, my good madam, if you have a iK)et for a child. Even your 
admirable advice may be a bore sometimes. Yonder little child may 
liave thoughts too deep even for j^our great mind, and fancies so coy 
and timid that they will not bare themselv(^s wlien your ladyship 
sits by. 

Helen Pendennis by the force of sheer love divined a great number 
of her son^s secrets. But she kept these things in her heart (if we may 
BO speak), and did not speak of them. Besides, she had made up her 
mind that lie was to marry little Laura : she would be eighteen when 
Pen was six-and-tweiity ; and had finished his college career ; and had 
made his grand tour ; and was settled either in London, astonishing all 
tlio metropolis by his learning and cloipieiice at the bar, or better still 
in a sweet country iiarsonage sun*ounded with hollyhocks and roses, close 
to a delightful romantic ivy-covered church, from the pulpit of which 
Pen would utter the most beautiful sermons ever preached. 

While these natural sentiments were waging war and trouble in honest 
Pen’s lx)som, it chanced one day that he rotle into Chatteris for the 
])urj)Ose of carrying to the County Chronlrle a tremendous and thrilling 
poem for the next week's jiaper ; and putting up his hoi*se, according to 
custom, at the stables of the Ceorge Hotel there, he fell in with an old 
acquaintance. A grand black taialem, with scarlet wlieiOs, came 
rattling into the inn yard, as Pen stood there in converse with tlie ostler 
about Rebecca ; and the voice of the drivcT called out, ‘ Hallo, Pen- 
dennis, is that you?' in a loud patronising manner. Pen had some 
difiieulty in recognising, under the broad-brimmed hat and the vast great- 
coats and neckcloths, with which the new comm* was habited, the person 
and figure of his quondam schoolfellow, Mr. Pokin’. 

A year's absence had nuide no small difference in that gentleman. A 
youth who luul been deservedly whipj^od a few months previously, and 
who spent his pocket-money on tarts and hardbake, now appeared before 
Pen in one of those costumes to which the public consent, which I take 
to be quite as influential in this re^j^ect as ‘Johnson’s Dictionary,' has 
awarded the title of ‘ Swell,' He Inul a bulldog between his legs, and 
in his scuirlet shawl neckcloth was a pin representing another bulldog in 
gold ; he wore a fur waist'oat laced over with gold chains ; a green cut- 
away coat with basket buttons, and a white iippeiMxmt ornamented 
with chcesc-})late buttons, ou each of wliich was ciigmved some stirring 
incident of the road or the chase ; all of which ornaments set off this 
young fellow's figure to such advantage, that you would hesitate to say 
which character in life he most resembled, and whether he was a boxer 
en gognetie^ or a coachman in his gala suit. 
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‘ Left that phice for good, Pendeimis 1 * Mr. Foker said, descending 
from liis landau and giving Peudennis a finger. 

‘Yes, this year or more,' Pen said. 

‘Beastly old hole,' Mr. Foker remarked. ‘Hate it. Hate the 
Doctor t liate Towzer, the second master : hate everybody there. Not 
a fit place for a gentleman.' 

‘ Not at all,' said Pen, with an air of the utmost consequence, 

‘By gad, sir, I sometimes dream, now, that the Doctor's walking 
into me,' Foker continued (and Pen smiled as he thought that lie him- 
self hatl likewise fearful (Ireanis of this nature). ‘When I think of 
the diet there, by gad, sir, I wonder how I stoo<l it. Mangy mutton, 
brutal beef, pudding on Thursdays and Sundays, and tliat tit to ix)ison 
you. Just look at luy leader — did you ever see a prettier aniniar^ 
Drove over from Bayniouth. Came the nine mile in two-and-forty 
minutes. Not bad going, sir.' 

‘ Are you stopping at Bayniouth, Foker 'I ' Peudennis askecl. 

‘ I 'm coaching there,' said the other with a nod. 

‘ What V asked Pen, and in a tone of such wonder, that Foker burst 
out laugliing, and Siiid, ‘ Ho wa.s Idowed if lie didn't think Pen was such 
a flat as not to know what coaching meant.' 

I'm come down with a coach from Oxbridge. A tutor, don't you 
see, old boy ? He's coaching me, and some otlier men, for the little-go. 
Me and Spavin have the drag Ixdweeii us. And I thought I M just 
tool over and go to the }day. Did you ever see Rowkins do the horn- 
pijie?' and Mr. Foker began to jxrform some steps of that jK»pular 
dance in the inn yard, looking round for the symiiathy of his groom 
and the stablemen. 

Pen thought he would like to go to the play too ; and could ride honuj 
afterwards, as there was a moonlight. So he accepted Fokers invitation 
to dinner, and the young men entered the inn together, where Mr. 
Foker stopjxd at tlic bar, and calle<l ujx)n Miss Rummer, the landlady’s 
fair daughter, who presided there, to give him a glass of ‘ his mixture.' 

Pen and his family had been known at the George ever since they 
came into the county ; and Mr. Pendennis’s carriagt^ and hoi-ses always 
put up there when lie jniid a visit to the county town. Tlie landlady 
droppecl the heir of Fairoaks a very resjxctful curtsey, and comjdi- 
mented him uixni his growth and manly appearance, and asktMl news of 
the family at Fairoaks, and of Dr. Portman and the Clavering }HH)ph\ 
to all of which questions the young gentleman answered with much 
affability. But he s|K)ke to Mr. and Mrs. Rummer with that sort of 
good nature with whi(di a young Prince aihlrosses his father's subjects ; 
never dreaming that those honnes genu were his equals in life. 

Mr. FokeFs behaviour was quite different. He inquire<l for Rummer 
and the cold in his nose, told Mi*s. Rummer a riddle, asked Miss 
Rummer when she would be ready to marry him, and paid his compli- 
ments to Miss Brett, the other young la<ly in the bar, all in a minute 
of time, and with a liveliness and facetiousness whicli set all these 
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ladies in a giggle ; and he gave a cluck, expressive of gi-eat satisfaction, 
as lie tossed off his mixture, which Miss Rummer prepared and handed 
to him. 

‘ Have a drop,* said he to Pen. ‘ Give the young one a glass, R., 
and score it up to yours tnily.* 

Poor Pen took a glass, and everybody laughed at the face which he 
made as he put it down — Gin, bitters, and some other cordial, was the 
coinpound with which Mr. Foker was so delighted as to call it by the 
name of Foker^s own. As Pen choked, sputtered, and nuule bices, the 
other took occiasioii to remark to Mr. Rummer that the young fellow 
was green, very green, but that he wouhl soon form him ; and then they 
pnxjeeded to order dinner — which Mr. Foker determined should consist 
of turtle and venison; cautioning the landlady to be very particular 
about icing the wine. 

Then Messrs. Foker and Pen strolled down the High Street together 
— the former having a cigar in his mouth, which he had drawn out of a 
ease almost as big as a portmanteau. He went in to replenish it at 
j\Ir. Lewis’s, and talked to that gentleman for a while, sitting down on 
the counter: he then look(‘d in at the fruiterer’s, to s(‘e tlie pretty girl 
there : then they passed the County Chronicle oilici', for which I\m 
had his packet ready, in the sliajie of ‘Lines to Thyrza,’ but ix>or Pen 
did not like to put tlie letter into the editor’s box while walking in 
comj^any with such a tine gentleman as Mr. Foker. Tliey met heavy 
dragoons of the regiment always quartere<l at Chatteris ; and stop^Kx! 
and talked about the r)aymouth balls, and what a pretty girl was Miss 
Brown, and what a dem line woman ]\Irs. Jones was. It was in vain 
that Pen recalled to his own mind how stujjid Foker used to W at 
school — how he could 8can‘ely read, how li(‘ was not cleanly in his 
person, and notorious for liis blundm-s and dulness. ^Ir. Foker was 
not much more refined now than in his school days : and yet Pen felt 
a secret pride in strutting down High Strc'ct with a young fellow who 
owtumI tandems, talked to otiiirrs, and ordered turtle and cham[>agno for 
dinner. He listened, and with respect too, to Mr. Foker’s accounts of 
what the men did at the University of which I^Ir. F. was an ornament, 
and encountered a long series of stories about lx)at-rac*ing, bumping, 
( ’ollege grjuss-plats, and milk-imnch — and began wish to go up him- 
self to College to a place where there were such manly pleasures and 
enjoyments. Farmer Gurnet t, who lives close by Fairoaks, riding by 
at this mimite and touching his hat to Pen, the latter stopped him, and 
sent a message to Ins mother to say that he had met with an old school- 
fellow, and should dine in Chatteris. 

The two young gentlemen continued their walk, and were passing 
round the Cathedral Yard, wdicrc they could hear the music of the 
afternoon service (a music which always exceedingly affected Pen), but 
whither Mr, Foker came for the pur^wsc of inspecting the nursery maids 
who frequent the Elms Walk there, and here they strolled until with 
a final burst of music the small congregation wiis played out. 
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Old Doctor Portman was one of the few who came from the vener- 
able gate. Spying Pen, he came and shook him by the hand, and eyed 
with wonder P6n^s friend, from whose mouth and cigar clouds of 
fiagrance issued, which curled round the Doctor’s honest face and 
shovel hat. 

‘An old schoolfellow of mine, Mr. Foker,’ said Pen. The Doctor said 
‘ H’m ’ : and scowled at the cigar. He did not mind a pipe in his study, 
but the cigar was an abomination to the worthy gentleman. 

‘ I came up on Bishop’s business,’ the Doctor said. ‘ We ’ll ride home, 
Arthur, if you like ? ’ 

‘ I — I ’m engaged to my friend here,’ Pen answered. 

‘You had better come home with me,’ said the Doctor. 

‘ His mother knows he ’s out, sir,’ Mr. Foker remarked ; * don’t she, 
Pendeniiis 1 ’ 

‘ But that does not prove that he had not better come home with me,’ 
the Doctor growled, and he walked off with great dignity. 

‘Old boy don’t like the weed, I supjx)se,’ Foker said. *Ha! who’s 
here ? — here ’s tlie General, and Binglcy, the manager. How do, Cos T 
How do, Bingley 1 ’ 

‘ How does my worthy and gallant young Foker ? ’ said the gentle- 
man addressed as the General ; and who wore a shabby milibxry cape 
with a mangy collar, and a hat cocked very much over one eye. 

‘ Trust you are very well, my very dear sir,’ said the otlicr gentleman, 
‘ and that tlie Theatre Royal will liave the honour of your patronage 
to-night. We perform “ The Sti-anger,” in which your humble servant 
will ’ 

‘ Can t stand you in tights and Hessians, Binglcy,’ young Mr. Foker 
said. Oil which the General, with the Irish accent, said, ‘ But I think 
ye ’ll like Miss Fotheringay, in Mrs. Haller, or me name ’s not Jack 
Costigan.’ 

Pen looked at these individuals with the greatest interest. He had 
never seen an actor before ; and he saw Dr. Portman’s red face looking 
over the Doctor’s shoulder, as he retreated from the Cathedral Yard, 
evidently quite dissatisfied with the acquaintances into whose hands Pen 
had fallen. 

Perhaps it would have been much better for liiin had he taken the 
parson’s advice and company home. But which of us knows his fate 1 ’ 


CHAPTER IV 

MRS. HALLER 

H aving returned to the George, Mr. Foker and his guest sate 
down to a handsome repast in the coffee-room ; where Mr. 
Rummer brought in the first dish, and Tiowod as gravely as 
if he was waiting upon the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. Pen could 
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He was reading out of the stage-book — that wonderful stage-book — 
wdiich is not bound like any other book in the world, but is rouged 
and tiiwdry like the hero or heroine who holds it ; and who liolds it as 
ixjople never do hold books : and points with his finger to a passage, 
and wags his head ominously at the audience, and then lifts up eyes 
and finger to tlie ceiling, professing to derive some intense consolation 
from tlie work between wliich and heaven there is a strong affinity. 

As soon as the Stmnger saw the young men, he acted at them ; 
eyeing them solemnly over his gilt volume as he lay on the stage-bank 
showing his hand, his ring, and his Hessians. He calculated the effect 
that every one of these ornaments would produce upon his victims ; he 
\vi\B determined to fascinate them, for he knew they had paid their 
money; and he saw their families coming in from the country and 
filling the ciine chairs in his boxes. 

As he lay on the bank reading, his servant, Francis, made remarks 
uix)u his master. 2-. T ? ^ ^ • 

‘Again reafling,’ said Francis ; ‘thus it is, iroiii morn to night. To 
him nature has no beauty — life no charm. For three years I have 
never seen him smile’ (the gloom of Binglcy’s face was fearful to 
Avitness during these comments of the faithful domestic). ‘ Nothing 
diverts him. Oh, if he would but attach himself to any living thing, 
were it an animal — for something man must love.’ 

[Unter Tobias (Goll) from the hut.^ He cries, ‘ Oh, how refreshing, 
after seven long Aveeks, to feel tliese Av^arm simbeams once again. 
Thanks, bounteous Ileavcai, for tlie joy I taste ! ’ He presses his cap 
between his hands, looks up and prays. The Btninger eyes him 
attentively. 

Francis to the Stranger. ‘ Tliis old man’s share of oartlily happiness 
can be but little. Yet mark hoAV ginteful ho is for his jMirtion of it.’ 

Bingley. ‘ Because, though old, he is but a child in the leading-string 
of Hojie.’ (He looks steadily at Foker, Avho, however, continues to 
suck the top of his stick in an unconcerned manner.) 

Francis. ‘ Hope is the nurse of life.’ 

Bingley. ‘ And her cradle — is the grave.’ 

The Stninger uttered this Avith the moan of a bassoon in agony, and 
fixed his glance on Pendciinis so steadily, that the poor lad Avas quite 
put out of countenance. He thought the Avhole house must be looking 
at him ; and cast his eyes doAAm. As soon as ever he mised them 
Bingley’s were at him again. All through the scene the manager played 
at him. Hoav relieved the lad was when the scene ended, and Foker, 
tiipping Avitli his cane, cried out ‘ BraA^o, Bingley ! ’ 

‘Give him a hand, Pendennis; you knoAv every chap likes a hand,’ 
Mr. Foker said; and the good-natured young gentleman, and , Pendennis 
laughing, and tlie dragoons in the opposite box, began clapping hands 
to the best of their poAver. 

A chamber in Wintersen Castle closed over Tobias’s hut and the 
Stranger and his boots; and servants appeared bustling about Avith 
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chairs and tables — * That *s Hicks and Miss Thacktliwaitc/ whispered 
Eoker. ‘ Pretty girl, ain’t she, Pendennis? But stop — hiin*ay — ^bravo ! 
here ’s the Fotheringay/ 

The pit thrilled and thumi^ed its umbrellas : a volley of applause 
was fired from the gallery; the dragoon officers and Fokcr clapped 
their hands furiously : you would have thought the house was full, 
so loud were their plaudits. The red face and mgged whiskers of 
Mr. Costigan were seen peering from the side scene. Pen’s eyes opened 
wide and bright, as Mrs. Haller entered with a dowiKjast look, then 
rallying at the sound of the applause, swept the house with a grateful 
glance, and, folding her hands across her breast, sank down in a 
magnificent curtsey. More applause, more umbrellas; Pen this time, 
flaming with wine and enthusiasm, clapped hands and sang ‘Bravo’ 
louder than all. Mrs. Haller saw him, and everybody else, and old 
Mr. Bows, the little first fiddler of the orchestra (which was this night 
increased by a detachment of the band of the dragoons, by the kind 
pennissioii of Colonel Swallowtail), looked up from the desk where he 
was perched, with his crutch beside him, and smiled at the enthusiasm 
of the lad. 

Those who have only seen Miss Fotheringay in later days, since 
her marriage and introduction into London life, have little idea liow 
beautiful a creature she was at the time when our friend Pen first set 
eyes on her. She was of the tallest of women, and at her then age 
of six-and-twenty — for six-and-twenty she was, though she vows she 
was only nineteen — in the prime and fulness of her beauty. Her 
forehead was vast, and her black hair waved over it with a natural 
ripple, and was confined in shining an<l voluminous braids at the back 
of a neck such as you see on the shoulders of the Louvre Venus — that 
delight of gods and men. Her cy’cs, when she lifted them up to gaze 
on you, and ere she dropped their purple deep-fringed lids, shone with 
tenderness and mystery unfathomable. Love and Genius seemed to 
look out from tliem and then retire coyly, as if ashamed to have been 
seem at the lattice. Who coidd have had such a commanding brow but 
a woman of high intellect ] She never laughed (indeed her teeth wen? 
Jiot good), but a smile of endless tenderness and sweetness playe^l round 
her beautiful lips, and in the dimples of her checks and Ikt lovely chin. 
Her nose defied description in those days. Her ears were like two 
little pearl shells, whi(!h the earrings she wore (though the handsomest 
properties in the theatre) only insulted. She wtxs dressed in long 
flowing robes of black, which she managed and swe])t to and fro witli 
wonderful grac?c, and out of the folds of which you only saw her sandals 
(occasionally ; they were of rather a large size ; but Pen thought them 
Jis ravishing as^ the slippers of Cinderella. But it was her hand and 
arm that this magnificent creature most excelled in, and somehow you 
could never see her but through them. They surrounded her. When 
she folded them over her bosom in resignation ; when she dropped them 
in mute agony, or raised them in superb command ; when in sportive 
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gaiety her hands fluttered and waved before her, like — what shall wo 
sayl — like the snowy doves before the chariot of Venus — it was with 
these arms and hands that she beckoned, re])clled, entreated, embraced 
her admirers — no single one, for she was armed with her own virtue, 
and with her father’s valour, whose sword would have leapt from its 
scabbard at any insult offered to his child — ^l)ut the whole house ; which 
rose to her, as the phrase was, as she ciu-tseyed and bowed, and 
charmed it. 

Thus she stood for a minute — complete and beautiful — as Pen stared 
at her. ‘ I say. Pen, isii ’t she a stunner ? ’ asked Mr. Foker. 

‘ Hush ! ’ Pen said. ‘ She ’s speaking.’ 

She began her business in a deep sweet voice. Those who know the 
l)lay of the ‘ Stranger ’ are aware that the remarks made by the various 
characters arc not valuable in themselves, either for their sound sense, 
their novelty of observation, or their poetic fancy. 

Nobody ever talked so. If we meet idiots in life, as will liappeu, it 
is a great mercy that tlicy do not use such absurdly fine words. The 
Stranger’s talk is sham, like the book he reads, aiul the hair he wears, 
and the bank he sits on, and the diamond ring ho makes play with — 
but, in the midst of the balderdash, tliere runs that reality of love, 
children, and forgiveness of wrong, which will be listened to wherever 
it is preached, and sets all the world sympathising. 

With what smothered sorrow, with what gushing pathos, Mrs. Haller 
delivered her part ! At first, when as Count Wintersen’s housekeeper, 
and preparing for his Excellency’s arrival, she has to give orders aTx)ut 
the beds and furniture, and the dinner, etc., to be got ready, she did so 
with the calm agony of despair. But when she could get rid of the 
stupid servants, and give vent to her feelings to the pit and the house, 
she overflowed to each individual as if he were her particular confidant, 
and she was crying out her griefs on his shoulder : the little fiddler in 
the orchestra (whom she did not seem to watch, thougli he followed lier 
ceaselessly) twitched, twisted, nodded, pointed about, and when she came 
to the favourite passage, ‘ I have a William, too, if he be still alive — Ah, 
yes, if he be still alive. His little sisters, too ! Why, Fancy, dost thou 
raxtk me so ? Why dost thou image my poor children fainting in sick- 
ness, and crying to — to — their mum-um-o^Aer,’ — when she came to this 
passage little Bows buried his fiice in his blue cotton handkerchief, after 
crying out ‘ Bravo.’ 

All the house was affected. Folkcr, for his part, taking out a largo 
yellow bandanna, wept piteously. As for Pen, he was gone too far for 
that. He followed the woman about and about — when she was off the 
stage, it and the house were blank ; the lights and the red officers reeled 
wildly before his sight. He watched her at the side scene — where she 
stood waiting to come on the stage, and where her father took off her 
shawl : when the reconciliation arrived, and she flung herself down on 
Mr. Binglcy’s shoulders, whilst the children clung to their knees, and 
the Countess (Mrs. Bingley) and Baron Steinforth (performed with great 
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liveliness and spirit by Garbetts) — ^while the rest of the characters 
formed a group round them, Pen’s hot eyes only saw Fotheringay, 
Fotheringay. The curtain fell upon him like a pall. He did not hear 
a word of wliat Bingley said, who came forward to announce the play 
for the next evening, and who took the tumultuous applause, as usual, 
for himself. Pen was not even distinctly aware that the house was 
calling for Miss Fotheringay, nor did the manager seem to comprehend 
that anybody else but himself had caused the success of the play. At 
last he understood it — stepped back with a grin, and presently appeared 
with Mrs. Haller on his arm. How beautiful she looked 1 Her hair had 
fallen down, the officers threw her flowers. She clutched them to her 
heart. She put bick her hair, and smiled all round. Her eyes met 
Pen’s. Down went the curtain again; and she was gone. Not one 
note could he hear of the overture which the bmss band of the dragoons 
blew by kind permission of Colonel Swallowtail. 

‘She is a crusher, ain’t she nowl’ Mr. Foker asked of his com- 
panion. 

Pen did not know exactly what Foker said, and answered vaguely. 
Ho could not tell the other what he felt ; he could not have spoken, 
just then, to any mortal. Besides, Pendennis did not quite know what 
he felt yet; it was something overwhelming, maddening, delicious; a 
fever of wild joy and undefined longing. 

And now Rowkiiis and Miss Thackthwaite came on to dance the 
favourite double hornpipe, and Foker abandoned himself to the delights 
of this ballet, just as he had to the tears of the tragedy a few minutes 
before. Pen did not care for it, or indeed think about the dance, except 
to remember that that woman was acting with her in the scene where 
she first came in. It was a mist before his eyes. At the end of the 
dance he looked at his watch and said it was time for him to go. 

‘ Hang it, stay to see “ The Bravo of the Battle-Axe,” ’ Foker said ; 
‘ Bingley ’s splendid in it ; lie wears red tights, and has to carry Mrs. B. 
over the Pine-bridge of the Cataract, only she ’s too heavy. It ’s great 
fun, do stop.’ 

Pen looked at the bill with one lingering fond hope that Miss 
Fotheringay ’s name might be hidden, somewhere, in the list of the 
actors of the after-piece, but there was no such name. Go he must. 
He had a long ride home. Ho squeezed Foker’s hand. He was choking 
to speak, but he couldn’t. He quitted the theatre and walked frantically 
about the town, he knew not how long ; then he mounted at the George 
and rode homewards, and Clavering clock sang out one as he came into 
the yard at Fairoaks. The lady of the house might have been awake, 
but she only heard him from the passage outside his room as he dashed 
into bed and pulled the clothes over his head. 

Pen had not been in the habit of passing wakeful nights, so ho at 
once fell off into a sound sleep. Even in later days, and with a great 
deal of care and other thoughtful matter to keep him awake, a man 
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from long practice or fatigue or resolution hegim by going to sleep as 
usual : and gets a nap in advance of Anxiety. But she soon comes up 
with him and jogs his shoulder, and says, * Come, my man, no more of 
this laziness ; you must wake up and have a talk with me.' Then they 
fall to together in the midnight. Well, whatever might afterwards happen 
to him, poor little Pen was not come to this state yet ; he tumbled into 
a sound sleep — did not wake until an early hour in the morning, when 
the rooks began to caw from the little wood beyond his bedroom windows; 
and — at that very instant and as his eyes started open, the beloved image 
was in his mind. * My dear boy,' he heard her say, ‘ you were in a sound 
sleep, and I would not disturb you : but I have been close by your pillow 
all this while : and I don't intend that you shall leave me. I am Love ! 
I bring with me fever and passion: wild longing, maddening desire; 
restless craving and seeking. Many a long day ere this I heard you 
calling out for me ; and behold now I am come.' 

Was Pen frightened at the summons] Not ho. He did not know 
what was coming : it was all wild pleasure and delight as yet. And as, 
when three years previously, and on entering the fifth form at the 
Cistercians, his father had made him a present of a gold watch, which 
the boy took from under his pillow and examined on the instant of 
waking ; for ever rubbing and polishing it up in private, and retiring 
into corners to listen to its ticking : so the young man exulted over his 
new delight ; felt in his waistcoat pocket to see that it was safe ; wound 
it up at nights, and at the very first moment of waking hugged it and 
looked at it. — By the way, that first watch of Pen's was a showy, 
ill-manufactured piece : it never went well from the beginning, and was 
always getting out of order. And after putting it aside into a drawer 
and forgetting it for some time, he swopped it finally away for a more 
useful timekeeper. 

Pen felt himself to be ever so many years older since yesterday. There 
was no mistake about it now. He was as much in love as the best hero 
in the best romance he ever read. He told John to bring his shaving 
water with the utmost confidence. He dressed himself in some of his 
finest clothes that morning : and came splendidly down to breakfast, 
j>atronising his mother and little Laura, who had been strumming her 
music lesson for hours before ; and who, after he had read the prayers 
(of which he did not heed one single syllabic), wondered at his grand 
appearance, and asked him to tell her what the play was about ] 

Pen laughed and declined to tell Laura what the play was about. In 
fact it was quite as well that she should not know. Then she asked 
liim why he Inid got on his fine pin and beautiful new waistcoat] 

Pen blushed, and told his mother that the old schoolfellow with whom 
he had dined at Chatteris was reading with a tutor at Baymouth, a very 
learned man ; and as he was himself to go to College, and as there were 
several young men pursuing their studies at Baymouth, — he was anxious 
to ride over — and — and just see what the course of their reading was. 

Laura made a long face. Helen Pendennis looked hard at her son 
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troubled more than ever v/ith the vague doubt and terror which had 
been haunting her ever since the last night, when Farmer Gurnett 
brought back the news that Pen would not retuiii liomo to dinner. 
Arthur's eyes defied her. She tried to console herself, and drive off her 
fears. The boy had never told her an untruth. Pen conducted himself 
during breakfast in a very haughty and supercilious manner ; and, taking 
leave of the elder and younger lady, was presently heard riding out of 
the stable-court. He went gently at fii*st, but galloped like a madman 
as soon as he thought that he was out of hearing. 

Smirke, thinking of his own affairs, and softly riding with his toes 
out, to give Pen his three hours' reading at Fairoaks, met his pupil, who 
shot by him like the wind. Smirke's pony shied, as the other thundered 
past him ; the gentle curate went over his head among the stinging- 
nettles in the hedge. Pen laughed as they met, pointed towards the 
Baymouth road, and was gone half-a-mile in that direction before poor 
Smirke had picked himself up. 

Pen had resolved in his mind that he must see Foker that morning ; 
he must hear about her j know about her ; be with somebody who knew 
her ; and honest Smirke, for his part, sitting up among the stinging- 
nettles, as his pony cropped quietly in the hedge, thought dismally to 
himself, ought he to go to Fairoaks now that his pupil was evidently 
gone away for the day] Yes, ho thought he might go too. He might 
go and ask Mrs. Pendennis when Arthur would be back; and hear 
Miss Laura her Watts's Catechism. He got up on the little pony — 
both were used to his slipping off — and advanced upon the house from 
which his scholar had just rushed away in a whirlwind. 

Thus love makes fools of all of us, big and little ; and the ciuate had 
tumbled over head and heels in pursuit of it, and Pen had started in the 
first heat of the mad race. 


CHAPTER V 

MRS. HALLER AT HOME 

W ITHOUT slackening his pace Pen galloped on to Baymouth, 
put the mare up at the inn stables, and ran straightway to 
Mr. Foker’s lodgings, of whom he hatl taken the direction on 
the previous day. On reaching these apartments, which were over a 
chemist’s shop whose stock of cigars and soda-water went off rapidly 
by the kind patronage of his young inmates. Pen only found Mr. Spavin, 
Foker's friend, and part owner of the tandem which the latter hacl 
driven into Chatteris, who was smoking, and teaching a little dog, a 
friend of his, tricks with a bit of biscuit. 

Pen’s healthy red face, fresh from the gallop, compared oddly with 
the waxy debauched little features of Foker’s chum; Mr. Si)avin re- 
marked the circumstance. ‘ Who 's that man ] ' he thought ; ‘ he looks 
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as fresh as a bean. His hand don’t shake of a morning, I’d bet 
five to one.’ 

Foker had not (;ome homo at all. Here was a disappointment ! — 
Mr. Spavin could not say when his friend would return. Sometimes 
he stopped a day, sometimes a week. Of what college was Pen'l 
Would he have anything? There was a very fair tap of ale. Mr. 
Spavin was enabled to know Pendennis’s name, on the card which the 
latter took out and laid down (perhaps Pen in these days was rather 
proud of having a card) — and so the young men took leave. 

Then Pen went down the rock, and walked about on the sand, biting 
his nails by tlui shore of the much-sounding sea. It stretched before 
him bright and immeasurable. The blue waters came rolling into the 
bay, foaming and roaring hoarsely : Pen looked them in the face with 
blank eyes, hardly regarding them. What a tide there was poiuriiig 
into the lad’s own mind at the time, and what a little power had he to 
check it ! Pen flung stones into the sea, but it still kept coming on. 
He was in a rage at not seeing Foker. He wanted to see Foker. 
He must see Foker. ‘ Suppose I go on — on the Chatteris road, just 
to see if I can meet him,’ Pen tliought. Rebecca was saddled in 
another half-hour, and galloping on the grass by the Chatteris road. 
About four miles from Baymouth the Clavering road branches off, as 
eveiybody knows, and the mare naturally was for taking that turn, 
but, cutting her over the shoulder. Pen passed the turning, and rode on 
to the turnpike without seeing any sign of the black tandem and 
red wheels. 

As he was at the turnpike he might as well go on : that was quite 
clear. So Pen rode to the George, and the ostler told him that Mr. 
Foker was there sure enough, and that ‘ he ’d been a makin a tremendous 
row the night afore, a drinkiii and a singiii, and wanting to fight Tom 
the p(xst-l)oy : which I ’m thinking he ’d have had the worst of it,’ the 
man added with a grin. ‘ Have you carried up your master’s ’ot water 
to shave with ? ’ he added, in a very satirical manner, to Mr. Foker’s 
domestic, who here came down the yard bearing his master’s clothes, 
most beautifully brushed and arranged. ‘ Show Mr. Pendennis up to 
’un.’ And Pen followed the man at last to the apartment, where, in 
the midst of an immense bed, Mr. Harry Foker lay reposing. 

The feather bed and bolsters swelled up all round Mr. Foker, so that 
you could hardly see his little sallow face and red silk nightcap. 

‘ Hullo ! ’ said Pen. 

‘ Who goes there ? brother, quickly tell ! ’ sang out the voice from 
the bed. ‘ What ! Pendennis again 1 Is your Mamma Jicquainted with 
your absence] Did you sup with us last night] No — stop — ^who 
supped with us last night, Stoopid ] ’ 

‘There was the three officers, sir, and Mr. Bingley, sir, and Mr. 
Costigan, sir,’ the man answered, who received all Mr. Foker’s remarks 
with perfect gravity. 

‘ Ah, yes : the cup and merry jest went round. We chanted : 
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and I remember I wanted to fight a ix>st-boy. Did I thrash him, 
Stoopid 1 * 

‘ No, sir. Fight didn^t come off, sir,' said Stoopid, still with perfect 
gravity. He was arranging Mr. Fokcr’s dressing-case — a tmnk, the 
gift of a fond mother, without which the young fellow never travelled. 
It contiiined a prodigious apparatus in plate; a silver dish, a silver 
mug, silver boxes and bottles for all sorts of essences, and a choice of 
razors ready against the time when Mr. Fokcr^s beard should come. 

‘ Do it some other day,' said the young fellow, yawning and throwing 
up his little lean arms over his head. ‘ No, there was no fight ; but 
there was chanting. Bingley chanted, I chanted, the General chanted 
— Costigan, I mean. — Did you ever hear him sing “The Little Pig 
under the Bed," Pen?' 

‘The man wo met yesterday?' said Pen, all in a tremor, ‘the 
father of ' 

‘Of the Fotheringay, — the very man. Ain’t slic a Venus, Pen? 

‘ Please, sir, Mr. Costigan 's in the sittin-room, sii', and says, sir, you 
fiskcd him to breakfast, sir. Called five times, sir ; but wouhln’t wake 
you on no aceount ; and has been year since eleven o’clock, sir ' 

* How much is it now ? ' 

‘One, sir.' 

‘What would the best of mothers say,' cried the little sluggard, ‘if 
she saw mo in bed at this hour ? She sent me down luu’e with a grinder. 
She wants me to cultivate my neglected genius — He, he I I say. Pen, 
this isn’t quite like seven o’clock school, — is it, old boy?’ — and the 
young fellow burst out into a boyish laugh of enjoyment. Then he 
added — ‘Go in and talk to the General whilst I dress. And I say, 
Pendennis, ask him to sing you “ The Little Pig under the Bed " ; it 's 
capital.' Pen went off in great perturbation, to meet Mr. Costigan, 
and Mr. Foker commenced his toilette. 

Of Mr. Foker's two grandfathers, the one from whom he inherited 
a fortune was a brewer ; the other was an carl, avIio endowed liim with 
the most doting mother in the world. The Fokers had been at the 
Cistercian school from father to son ; at which place, our friend, whose 
name could be seen over the playground wall, on a public-house sign, 
under which ‘ Foker’s Entire ' was painted, had been dreadfully bullied 
on account of his trade, his umiomely countenance, his inaptitude for 
learning and cleanliness, his gluttony, and other weak points. But 
those who know how a susceptible youth, under tlic tyranny of his 
schoolfellows, becomes silent and a sneak, may understand how, in a 
very few months after his liberation from bondage, he developed himself 
as he had done ; and became the humorous, the sarcastic^, the brilliant 
Foker, with whom we have made acquaintance. A dunce he always 
was, it is true ; for learning cannot be acquired by leaving school and 
entering at college as a fellow-commoner; but he was now (in his 
own peculiar manner) as great a dandy as he before had been a 
slattern, and when he entered his sitting-room to join his two guests, 
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arrived scented and arrayed in fine linen, and perfectly splendid in 
appearance. 

General or Captain Costigan — ^for the latter was the rank which he 
preferred to assume — was seated in the window with the newspaper 
held before him at arm's length. The Captain's eyes were somewhat 
dim ; and he was spelling the paper, with the help of his lips, as well 
as of those bloodshot eyes of his, as you see gentlemen do to whom 
reading is a rare and difficult occupation. His hat was cocked very 
much on one ear ; and as one of his feet lay up in the window-seat, 
the observer of such matters might remark, by the size and shabbiness 
of the boots which the Captain wore, that times did not go very well 
with him. Poverty seems as if it were disposed, before it takes posses- 
sion of a man entirely, to attack his extremities first ; the coverings of 
his head, feet, and hands, are its first prey. All these parts of the 
Captain's person were particularly rakish and shabby. As soon as he 
saw Pen he descended from the window-seat and saluted the new comer, 
first in a military manner, by conveying a couple of his fingers (covered 
with a broken black glove) to his hat, and then removing that ornament 
altogether. The Captain was inclined to bo bald, but he brought a 
quantity of lank iron-grey hair over his pate, and had a couple of wisps 
of the sanio falling down on each side of his face. Much whisky had 
spoiled what complexion Mr. Costigan may have possessed in his youth. 
His once handsome face had now a cop|)er tinge. Ho wore a very high 
stock, scarred and stained in many phices; and a dress-coat tightly 
buttoned iip in those parts where the buttons had not parted company 
from the garment. 

* The young gentleman to whom I had the honour to be introjuiced 
yesterday in the Cathedral Yard,' said the Captain, with a splendid bow 
and wave of his hat. *I hope I see you well, sir. I marked ye in 
the thayater last night during me daughter's perfawnimance ; and missed 
ye on my return. I did but conduct her home, sir, for Jac^k Costigan, 
though ])oor, is a gentleman ; and when I reintered the house to pay 
me resi)ects to me joyous young friend, Mr. Fokcr — ye were gone. We 
had a jolly night of ut, sir — Mr. Fokcr, the three gallant young dragoons, 
and your 'umble servant. Gad, sir, it put me in mind of one of our old 
nights when I bore her Majesty's commission in the Foighting Hundtherd 
and Third.' And he pulled out an old snuff-box, which he presented 
with a stately air to his new acquaintance. 

Arthur was a great deal too much flurried to speak. This shabby- 

looking buck was — was her father. ‘ I hope. Miss F , Miss Costigan 

is well, sir,' Pen said, flushing up. ‘She — she gave me gretiter pleasure 
than — than I — I — I ever enjoyed at a play. I tliink, sir — I think she 's 
the finest actress in the world,' lie gasped out. 

‘Your hand, young man! for ye speak from your heart,' cried the 
Captain. ‘ Thank ye, sir ; an old soldier and a fond father thanks ye. 
She is the finest actress in the world. I 've seen the Siddons, sir, and 
the O'Nale — They were great, but what were they compared to Miss 
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Fotheringay? I do not wish she should ashume her own name while 
on the stage. Me family, sir, are proud people ; and the Costigans of 
Costiganstown think that an honest man, who has borne her Majesty’s 
colours in the Hundtherd and Third, would demean himself by permit- 
ting his daughter to earn her old father’s bread.’ 

‘ There cannot be a more honourable duty, surely,’ Pen said. 

‘Honourable! Bedad, sir, I’d like to see the man who said Jack 
Costigan would consent to anything dishonourable. I have a heart, 
sir, though I am poor; I like a man who has a heart. You have: 
I read it in your honest face and steady eye. And would you believe 
it,’ he added, after a pause, and with a pathetic whisper, ‘that that 
Binglcy, who has made his fortune by me child, gives her but two 
guineas a week : out of which she finds herself in dresses, and which, 
added to me own small means, makes our all 1 ’ 

Now the Captain’s means were so small as to be, it may be said, 
quite invisible. But nobody knows how the wind is tempered to 
shorn Irish lambs, and in what marvellous places they find pasture. 
If Captain Costigan, whom I had the honour to know, would but 
have told his history, it would have been a great moral story. But 
he neither would have told it if he could, nor could if he would ; for 
the Captain was not only unaccustomed to tell tlie truth, — he was 
unable even to tlviiik it — and fact and fiction reeled together in his 
muzzy, whiskifted brain. 

He began life ratlier Inulliantly with a pair of colours, a fine person 
and legs, and one of the most beautiful voices in the w’orld. To his 
latest day he sang, with admirable pathos and humour, those wonderful 
Irish ballads which are so mirthful and so melancholy : and was always 
the first himself to cry at their pathos. Poor Cos I he? was at once 
brave and maudlin, humorous and an idiot ; always good-natured, and 
sometimes almost trustworthy. Up to the last day of his life he 
would drink with any man, and buik any man’s bill : and his end 
was in a spungiiig-houso, where the sheriff’s officer, who took liim, 
was fond of liiiii. 

In his brief moniing of life, Cos formed the delight of regimenbil 
messes, and had the honour of .singing his songs, bacchanalian and 
sentimental, at the tables of tlie most illustrious generals and coin- 
inanders-in-chief, in the course of which period he drank three times 
as much claret as wfis good for him, and spent his doubtful patrimony. 
What became of him subscqiiently to his retirement from the army, 
is no affair of ours. I take it, no foreigner understands the life of 
an Irish gentleman without money, the way in wliich he manages to 
keep afloat — the wind-raising conspiracies in which he engages with 
heroes as unfortunate as himself — the means by whicli lie contrives, 
during most days of the week, to get his portion of whisky-and-water : 
all these are mysteries to us inconceivable : but suflic^e it to say, tliat 
through all the storms of life Jack had floated somehow, and the lamp 
of his nose had never gone out. 
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Before he and Pen had had a half-hour^s conversation, the Captain 
managed to extract a couple of sovereigns from the young gentleman 
for tickets for his daughter’s benefit, which was to take place speedily ; 
and was not a bond fide transaction such as that of the last year, 
when poor Miss Fotheringay had lost fifteen shillings by her ventiu*e ; 
but was an arrangement with the manager, by which the lady was 
to have the sale of a certain number of tickets, keeping for herself 
a large portion of the sum for which they were sold. 

Pen had but two pounds in his purse, and ho handed them over 
to the Captain for the tickets; he would have been afraid to offer 
more lest he should offend the latter’s delicacy. Costigan scrawled 
him an order for a box, lightly slipped the sovereigns into his waist- 
coat, and slapped his hand over the place where they lay. They 
seemed to warm his old sides. 

‘Faith, sir,’ said he, ‘the bullion’s scarcer with me than it used 
to be, as is the case with many a good fellow. I won six hundther<l 
of ’em in a single night, sir, when me kind friend, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, was in Gibralther.’ 

Then it wjis good to see the Captain’s behaviour at brcakfiist, before 
the devilled turkey and the mutton chops ! His stories poured forth 
unceasingly, and his spirits rose as he chatted to the young men. 
When he got a bit of sunshine, the old lazzaronc basked in it; he 
prated about his own affairs and past splendour, and all the lords, 
generals, and Lord-Lieutenants he had ever known. He described the 
death of his darling Bessie, the late Mrs. Costigan, and the challenge 
ho had sent to Captain Shanty Clancy, of the Slashers, for looking 
rude at Miss Fotheringay as she was on her kyar in tlie Phaynix; 
and then he described how the Capbiin apologised, gave a dinner at 
the Kildare Street, where six of them drank twinty-one bottles of 
claret, etc. He announced that to sit with two such noble and 
generous young fellows was the happiness and pride of an old soldier’s 
existence; and having had a second glass of Curayoa, was so happy 
that he began to cry. Altogether we should say that the Captain 
was not a man of much strength of mind, or a very eligible companion 
for youth; but there are worse men, holding much better places in 
life, and more dishonest, who have never committed half so many 
rogueries as he. They walked out, the Captain holding an arm of 
each of his dear young friends, and in a maudlin state of contentment. 
He winked at one or two tradesmen’s shops whcrcj, possibly, he owed 
a bill, as much as to say, ‘See the company I’m in — sure I’ll pay 
you, my boy,’ — and they parted finally with Mr. Fokcr at a billiard- 
room, where the latter had a particular engagement with some gentle- 
men of Colonel Swallowtail’s regiment. 

Pen and the shabby Captain still walked the street together; the 
Captain, in his sly way, making inquiries about Mr. Fokcr’s fortune 
and station in life. Pen tohl him how Foker’s fatlH5r was a (?elebrated 
brewer, and his mother was Lady Agnes Milton, Lord Kosherville’s 
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daughter. The Captain broke out into a strain of exaggerated compli- 
ment and panegyric about Mr. Foker, whose ‘native aristocracie/ he 
said, ‘ could be seen with the twinkling of an oi — and only served to 
adawrun other qualities which he possessed, a foin intellect and a 
generous heart.' 

Pen walked on, listening to his companion's prate, wondering, amused, 
and puzzled. It had not as yet entered into the boy's hen-d to dis- 
believe any statement that was made to him ; and being of a candid 
nature himself, he took naturally for truth what other people told him. 
Costigan had never had a better listener, and was highly flattered by 
the attentiveness and modest bearing of the young man. 

So much pleased was he with the young gentleman, so artless, honest, 
and cheerful did Pen seem to l3e, that the Captain finally made him an 
invitation, which he very seldom accorded to young men, and asked 
Pen if he would do him the fevor to enter his humble abode, which 
was near at hand, where the Captain would have the honour of inthro- 
juicing his young friend to his daughter, Miss Fotheringay 

Pen was so delightfully shocked at this invitation, that he thought 
he should have dropped from the Captain's arm at first, and trembled 
lest the other should discover his emotion. He gasped out a few 
incoherent words, indicative of the high gratification he should Iiave in 
being presented to the lady for whose — for whose talents he had con- 
ceived such an admiration — such an extreme admiration ; and followed 
the Captain, scarcely knowing whither that gentleman led him. He 
was going to see her ! He was going to see her ! In her was the 
centre of the universe. She was the kernel of the world for Pen. 
Yesterday, before ho knew her, seemed a i)oriod ever so long ago — a 
revolution was between him and that time, and a new world alx)ut to 
begin. 

The Captain conducted his young friend to that quiet little street in 
Chatteris, called Prior’s Lane, which lies close by Dean’s Green and 
the canons' houses, and is overlooked by tlic enormous towers of the 
cathedral ; there the Captain dwelt modestly in the first floor of a low- 
gabled house, on the door of which was the brass plate of ‘ Creed, 
Tailor and Robe-maker.' Creed was dead, Imwc^vcr. His widow was 
a pew-opener in the cathedral hard by ; his eldest son was a little scamp 
of a choir-boy, who played toss-half iH'iiiiy, led his little brothers into 
mischief, and hml a voice as sweet as an angel. A couple of the latter 
were sitting on the doorstep, and they jumj)ed up with great alacrity to 
meet their lodger, and plunged wildly, and rather to Pen’s surprise, at 
the swallow-tails of the Captain’s dress-coat ; for the truth is, that the 
good-natured gentleman, when he was in cash, generally brought home 
an apple, or a piece of gingerbread, for these children. ‘ Whereby the 
widdy never pressed me for rint when not convaiiient,' as he remarked 
afterwards to Pen, winking knowingly, and laying a fing(‘r on his nose. 

As Pen followed his companion iij) the creaking old stair, his kind's 
trembled under him. He could hardly see when he entered, following 
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the Captain, and stood in the room — in her room. He saw something 
black before him, and waving as if making a curtsey, -and heard, but 
quite indistinctly, Costigan making a speech over him, in which the 
Captain, with his usual magniloquence, expressed to ‘me child ^ his 
wish to make her known to ‘ his dear and admirable young friend, Mr. 
Awther Pindinnis, a young gentleman of property in the neighbourhood, 
a person of refoined moind and emiable manners, a sinsare lover of 
poethry, and a man possest of a feeling and affectionate heart.’ 

* It is very fine weather,’ Miss Fotheringay said, in an Irish accent, 
and witli a deep rich melancholy voice. 

‘ Very,’ said Mr. Pendeniiis. In this romantic way their conversation 
began ; and he found himself seated on a chair, and having leisure to 
look at the yoimg lady. 

She looked still handsomer off the stage than before the lamps. 
All her attitudes were naturally grand and majcstical. If she went 
and stood up agJiinst the mantelpiece, her robe draped itself classically 
round her, her chin supported itself on her hand, the other lines of her 
form arranged themselves in full harmonious undulations — she looked 
like a muse in contemplation. If she sate down on a cane-bottomed 
chair, her arm rounded itself over the back of the seat, her hand seemed 
as if it ought to have a sceptre put into it, the folds of her dress fell 
naturally round her in order: all her movements were graceful and 
imperial. In the morning you could see her hair was bhie-black, her 
complexion of dazzling fairness, with the faintest possible blush flicker- 
ing, as it were, in her cheek. Her eyes were grey, \vith prodigious 
long lashes ; and as for her mouth, Mr. Pendeunis has given me subse- 
quently to understand, that it was of a staring red colour, with which 
the most brilliant geranium, scaling-v/ax, or Guardsman’s coat, could 
not vie. 

‘ And very warm,’ continued this empress and Queen of Sheba. 

Mr, Pen again assented, and the conversation rolled on in this 
manner. She fisked Costigan whether he had had a pleiisant evening 
at the George, and he recounted the sup^icr and the tumblers of punch. 
Then the father asked her how she ha<l been employing the morning. 

‘ Bows came,’ said she, ‘ at ten, and we studied Ophalia. It ’s for 
the twenty-fourth, when I hope, sir, we shall have the honour of 
seeing ye.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed, you will,’ Mr. Pendennis cried ; wondering that she 
could say ‘ Ophalia,’ and speak with an Irish inflection of voice naturally, 
who had not the least Hibernian accent on the stage. 

‘ I ’ve secured ’urn for your benefit, dear,’ said the Captain, tapping 
liis Tvaistcoat pocket, wherein lay Pen’s sovereigns, an<l winking at Pen 
with one eye, at which the boy blushed. 

‘ Mr. the gentleman ’s very obleeging,’ said Mrs. Haller. 

‘ My name is Pendennis,’ said Pen, blushing. ‘ I — I — hof)e you ’ll — 
you’ll remember it.’ His heart thumped so as he made this audacious 
declaration, that he almost choked in uttering it. 
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‘Pendennis’ — she answered slowly, and looking him Ml in the eyes, 
with a glance so straight, so clear, so bright, so killing, with a voice so 
sweet, so round, so low, that the word and the glance shot Pen through 
and through, and perfectly transfixed him with pleasure. 

* I never knew the name was so pretty before,' Pen said. 

* 'Tis a very pretty name,' Ophelia said. ‘ Pcntwcazle 's not a pretty 
name. Eemember, papa, when we were on the Norwich Circuit, young 
Pcntweazle, who used to play second old men, and married Miss Raney, 
the Columbine; they're both engaged in London now, at the Queen's, 
and get five pounds a week. Pentweazle wasn't his real name. 'Twas 
Judkin gave it him, I don't know why. His name was Harrington ; 
that is, his real name was Potts , fawther a clergyman, very respectable. 
Harrington was in London, and got in debt. Ye remember, he came 
out in Falkland, to Mrs. Buncc's Julia.' 

‘And a pretty Julia she was,' the Captain interposed ; ‘a woman of 
fifty, and a mother of ten children. 'Tis you who ought to have been 
Julia, or my name's not Jack Costigan.' 

‘I didn't take the leading business then,' Miss Fotheringay said 
modestly ; ‘ I wasn't fit for 't till Bows taught me.' 

‘ True for you, me dear,' said the Captain : and bending to Pendennis, 
he added, ‘ Rejuiced in circumstances, sir, I was for some time a fencing- 
master in Dublin (there 's only three men in the empire could touch me 
with the foil once, but Jaede Costigan 's getting old and stiff now, sir) ; and 
me daughter had an engagement at the thayater there ; and 'twas there 
that me friend, Mr. Bows, gave her lessons, and made her what ye see. 
What have ye done since Bows went, Emily ? ' 

‘ Sure, I 've made a pie,' Emily said, with perfect simplicity. She pro- 
nounced it ‘Poy.' 

‘If ye'll try it at four o'clock, sir, say the word,' said Costigan 
gallantly. ‘ That girl, sir, makes the Ixist voal-and-ham pie in Englajid, 
and I think I can promise ye a glass of punch of the right flavour.' 

Pen had promised to be home to dinner at six o'clock, but tlio rascal 
thouglit he could accommodate pleasuni and duty in this point, and was 
only too eager to ac^cept this invitation. He looked on ^vith delight and 
wonder whilst Ophelia busied herself about the room, and prepared 
for the dinner. She arranged the glasses, and laid and smoothed the 
little cloth, all which duties she performed with a quiet grace and 
good-humour, which enchanted her guest more and more. The ‘ poy ' 
arrived from the baker's in the hands of one of the little (?hoir-boy's 
brothers at the proper hour : and at four o'clock, Pen found himself at 
dinner — actually at dinner with the handsomest woman in all creation — 
with his first and only love, whom he had adored ever since when 1 — 
ever since yesterday, ever since for ever. He ate a crust of her making, 
he poured her out a glass of beer, he saw her drink a glass of punch — 
just one wineglass full — out of the tumbler which she mixed for her papa. 
She was perfectly good-natured, and offered to mix one for Pendennis too. 
It was prodigiously strong ; Pen had never in his life drunk so much 
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Bpirits>and-water. Was it the punch or the punch-maker, who intoxicated 
him? 

Pen tried ki engage her in conversation about poetry and about her 
profession. He asked her what she thought of Ophelia^s madness, and 
whether she was in love with Hamlet or not ? ‘ In love with such a 

little ojus 'Nvrctch as that stunted manager of a Bingley ? * She bristled 
with indignation at the thought. Pen explained it wjis not of her he 
spoke, but of Ophelia of the play. ‘Oh, indeed; if no offence was 
meant, none was taken : but as for Bingley, indeed, she did not value 
him — not that glass of punch.' Pen next tried her on Kotzebue. 
‘ Kotzebue ? who wtus he ? ' — ‘ The author of the play in which she had 
been performing so admirably.' ‘She did not know that — the man's 
name at the beginning of the book was Thompson,' she said. Pen 
lauglied at her adorable simplicity. Ho told her of the melancholy fate 
of the author of the play, and how Sami had killed him. It was the 
first time in her life that Miss Costigan had over heard of Mr. Kotzebue's 
existence, but she looked as if she wjis very much interested, and her 
sympathy sufficed for honest Pen. 

And in the midst of this simple conversation, the hour and a quarter 
which poor Pen could afford to allow himself passed away only too 
quickly ; and he had tak(;n leave, he was gone, and away on his rapid 
road homewanls on the ba(ik of Rebecca. She was called upon to show 
her mettle in the three journeys which she made that day. 

‘ What was that he was bilking about, the madness of Hamlet, and 
the theory of the great German critic on the subject?' Emily asked of 
her father. 

‘ 'Deed, theii, I don't know, Milly dear,' answered the Cai)tain. ‘ We '11 
ask Bows when he comes.' 

‘ Anyhow, he 's a nice, fair spoken, i)retty young man, the huly said * 

* how many tickets did he take of you ? ' 

‘ Faith, then, he took six, and gev me two guineas, Milly,' the Cai)tain 
said. ‘ I suppose them young (diaps is not too flush of coin.' 

‘ He 's full of lx)ok-leaniing,' Miss Fotheringay continued. ‘ Kotzebue ! 
He, he, what a droll name, indeed, now ; and the poor f(‘llow killed by 
sand, too I Did ye ever hear such a thing ? I '11 ask Bows alx)ut it, 
papa dear. 

‘A queer doatli, sure enough,' ejjiculated the Captain, and changed 
the painful theme. ‘ 'Tis an elegant mare the young gentleman rides,' 
Costigan went on k) say ; ‘ and a grand breakfast, intirely, that young 
Mister Foker gave us.' 

‘ He 's good for two private boxes, and at leest twenty tickets I should 
say,' cried the daughter, a prudent hiss, who always kept her fine eyes 
on the main chance. 

‘I'll go bail of that,' answered the papa; and so their conversation 
continued awhile, until the tumbler of punch was finished ; and their 
hour of departure soon came, too ; for at lialf-past six Miss Fotheringay 
was to apjjear at the theatre again, whither her father always acxjom- 
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panied her ; and stood, as we have seen, in the side-scene watching her, 
and drank spirits-and-watcr in the green-room with the company there. 

‘ How beautiful she is I * thought Pen, canbn-ing homewards. ‘ How 
simple and how tender ! How charming it is to see a woman of her 
genius busying herself with the humble offices of domestic life, cooking 
dishes to make her old father comfortable, and brewing him drink 1 
How rude it was of me to begin to talk about professional matters, and 
how well she turned the conversation I By the way, she talked about 
professional matters herself ; but then with what fun and humour she 
told the story of her comra<le, Pcntweazle, as he was called ! There is 
no humour like Irish humour. Her father is rather tedious, but thor- 
oughly amiable ; and how fine of him, giving lessons in fencing after he 
quitted the army, where he was the pet of the Duke of Kent ! Fencing ! 
I should like to continue my fencing, or I shall forget what Angelo taught 
me. Uncle Arthur always liked me to fence — he says it is the exercise 
of a gentleman. Hang it ! I 'll take some lessons of Captain Costigan, 
Go along, Rebecca — up the hill, old lady. Pendennis, Pendennis — how 
she s])oke the word ! Emily, Emily ! how good, how noble, how 
beautiful, how perfect, she is ! ' 

Now the reader, who has had the Ixiiiefit of overhearing the entire 
conversation which Pen had with Mis>s Fotheringay, can judge for 
himself about the powers of her mind, and may perhaps be disposed to 
think that she has not said anything astonishingly humorous or intel- 
lectual in the course of the above iiit(u*view. 

But what did our Pen care] He saw a pair of bright eyes, and he 
believed in them — a beautiful image, and he fell down and worshipped it. 
He supplied the meaning which her words wanted ; and created the 
divinity which he loved. Was Titania the first who fell in love with an 
ass, or Pygmalion the only artist who has gone crazy alxait a stone] 
Ho had found her ; he had found what his soul thirsted after. He flung 
himself into the stream and drank with all his might. Let those who 
liave been thirsty own how delicious that first draught is. As he rode 
down the avenue towards home — Pen slirieked with laughter as he saw 
the Reverend Mr. Sinirke once more coming demurely a\vay from 
Fairoaks on his pony. Smirke had dawnlled and stayed at the cottages 
on the way, and then dawdled wdth Laura over her lessons — and then 
looked at Mrs. Pendennis's gardens and improvements until he had 
lierfectly bored out that lady : and lie had taken his leave at the very 
last minute without that invitation to dinner which he fondly expected. 

Pen was full of kindness and triumph. ‘What, picked up and 
sound ] * he cried out, laughing. * Come along bimk, old fellow, and eat 
my dinner — I have had mine : but we wdll have a bottle of the old wine 
and drink her health, Smirke.' 

Poor Smirke turned the pony's liead round, and jogged along with 
Arthur. His mother was charmed to see him in such liigh spirits, and 
welcomed Mr. Smirke for his sake, w'heii Arthur said he liad forc^ed the 
curate back to dine. He gave a most ludicrous account of the play of 
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the night before, and of the acting of Bingley the Manager in his rickety 
Hessians, and tlie enormous Mrs. Bingley as the Countess, in rumpled 
green satin and a Polish cap : ho mimicked them, and delighted his mother 
and little Ljiiu-a, who clapj^ed her hands with pleasure. 

‘And Mrs. Halier'?’ said Mrs. Pendennis. 

‘ She ’s a stunner, ma’am,’ Pen said, laughing, and using the words of 
his revered friend, Mr. Foker. 

‘ A wAat, Arthur ? ’ asked the lady. 

‘What is a stunner, Arthur?’ cried Laura, in the same voice. 

So he gave them a queer account of Mr. Foker, and how he used 
to be called Vats and Gniins, and by other contumelious names at 
scliool : and how lie was now exceedingly rich, and a Fellow Commoner 
at St. Boniface. But gay and communicative as he was, Mr. Pen did 
not say one syllable about his ride to Chatteris that day, or about the 
new friends whom he had made thei-e. 

When the two ladies retired. Pen, with flashing eyes, filled up two 
great bumfiers of madeira, and looking Sniirke full in the face said, 
‘ Here ’s to her 1 ’ 

‘ Here ’s to her ! ’ said the curate with a sigh, lifting the glass : and 
emptying it, so that his fa(;e was a little pink when he put it down. 

Pen had even less sleep tliat night than on the night before. In the 
morning, and almost before dawn, he went out and saddled that unfor- 
tunate Rebecca himself, and rode her on the Downs like mad. Again 
Love had roused him — and said, ‘Awake, Pendennis, I am here.’ That 
charming fever — that delicious longing — and fire, and uncertainty ; he 
hugged them to him — he would not have lost them for all the world. 


CHAPTER VI 

CONTAINS BOTH LOVE AND WAR 

C icero and Euripides did not occupy Mr. Pen much for some 
time after this, and honest Mr. Smirke had a very easy 
time ^vith his pupil. Rebecca was the animal who suffered 
most in the present state of Pen’s mind, for, besides those days when 
he could publicly announce his intention of going to Chatteris to take a 
fencing-lesson, and went thither with the knowledge of his mother, 
whenever he saw three hours clear before him, the young rascal made a 
rush for the city, and found his way to Prior’s Lane. He was as frantic 
with vexation when R^ibccca went lame, as Richard at Bosworth, when 
his horse was killed under him : and got deeply into the books of the 
man who kept the hunting stables at Chatteris for the doctoring of his 
own, and the hire of another animal. 

Then, and i)erhap8 once in a week, under pretence of going to read a 
Greek play with Smirke, this young reprobate set off so as to be in time 
for the Competitf)r down coach, stayed a couple of hours in Chatteris, 
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and returned on the Rival, which left for London at ten at night. Once 
his secret was nearly lost by Smirke’s simplicity, of whom Mrs. Pendennis 
asked whether they had read a great deal the night l^fore, or a ques- 
tion to that effect. Smirke was about to tell the trutli, that he had 
never seen Mr. Pen at all, when the latter^s boot-hccl came grinding 
down on Mr. Smirke’s toe under the table, and warned the curate not 
to betray him. 

They had had conversations on the tender subject, of course. There 
must be a confidant and depositary somewhere. When informed, under 
the most solemn vows of secrecy, of Pen’s condition of mind, the curate 
said, with no small tremor, ‘ that he hoped it was no unworthy object — 
no unlawful attachment, wliich Pen had formed ’ — for if so, the poor 
fellow felt it would be his duty to break his vow and inform Pen’s 
mother, and then there would be a quarrel, he felt, with sickening 
apprehension, and he would never again have a chance of seeing wliat 
he most liked in the world. 

‘Unlawful, unworthy!’ Pen bounced out at the curate’s question. 

‘ She is as pure as she is beautiful ; I would give my heart to no other 
woman. I ke(ip the matter a se^-ret in my family, because — ^bec-ause — 
there are reasons of a weighty nature wliich I am not at liberty to dis- 
close. But any man who breathes a word against her purity insults 
both her honour and mine, and — and, damniy, I won’t stand it.’ 

Smirke, with a faint laugh, only said, ‘Well, well, don’t call me out, 
Arthur, for you know I can’t fight:’ but by this compromise the 
wreUdied curate was put more than ever into the ix)wer of his pupil, and 
the Greek and mathematics suffered correspondingly. 

If the reverend gentleman luul had much discernment, and looked 
into the Poet’s Corner of the County Chronicle, as it arrived in 
the Wednesday’s bag, he might have seen, ‘ ]\Irs. Haller,’ ‘ Passion and 
Genius,’ ‘Lines to Miss Fotheringay, of tlie Theatre Royal,’ apixaring 
every week ; and other verses of the most gloomy, thrilling, and 
passionate cast. But as these poems were no longer signed NEP by 
their artful composer, but subscribed EROS ; neither the tutor nor 
Helen, the goo<l soul, who cut all her son’s verses out of the paper, knew 
that Nep was no other than that flaming Eros, who sang so vehemently 
the charms of the new actress. 

‘ Who is the Itidy,’ at hist asked Mrs. Pendennis, ‘ wlnun your rival is 
always singing in the County Chronicle 1 He writes something like 
you, dear Pen, but yours is much the Ix'st. Have you seen IVIiss 
Fotheringay 1 ’ 

Pen said yes, he had ; that night he went to see the ‘ Stranger,’ she 
acted Ml'S. Haller. By the way, she wiis going to liave a benefit, and 
was to appear in Ophelia — suppose we were to go — Shakspeare, you 
know, mother — we can get horses from the Clavering Arms. Little 
Laura sprang up with delight ; she longed for a jday. 

Pen introduced ‘ Shakspeai'e, you know,’ because the deceased Pen- 
dennis, as became a man of his character, ])rofessed an uneoinmon 
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respect for the bard of Avon, in whose works he safely said there was 
more poetry than in all ‘Johnson’s Poets’ put together. And though 
Mr. Pcndennis did not much retid the works in question, yet he enjoined 
Pen to peruse them, and often said what pleasure he should have, when 
the boy was of a proper age, in taking him and mother to see some good 
plays of the immortal poet. 

The ready tears welled up in the kind mother’s eyes as she remem- 
bered these speecdies of the man who was gone. She kissed her son 
fondly, and said she would go. Laura jumped for joy. Was Pen 
happy ? — was lie ashamed 1 As he held his mother to him, he longed to 
tell her all, but he kept his counsel. He would see how his mother 
liked her ; the play should be the thing, and he would try his mother 
like Hamlet’s. 

Helen, in her good-humour asked Mr. Smirke to be of the party. 
That ecclesiastic had lx‘en bred up by a fond parent at Claphain, who 
had an objection to dramatic entertainments, and he had never yet seen 
a play. But, Shakspeare ! — but to go with Mi*s. Pcndennis in her 
carriage, and sit a whole night by her side ! — he could not resist the idea 
of so much pleasure, and made a feeble speech, in which he spoke of 
temptation and gratitude, and finally acxicpted Mrs. Pendennis’s most 
kind offer. As he s^wke he gave licr a look, which nnide her exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. She had seen that look more tlnin once, of late, 
pursuing her. He bectune more jx)sitively odious every day in the 
widow’s eyes. 

We are not going to say a great deal about Pen’s courtship of Miss 
Fotheringay, for the reader luis already hml a specimen of her convcrsii- 
tion, much of which need surely not be re])orted. Pen sate with her 
hour after hour, and poured forth all his honest boyish soul to her. 
Everything he knew, or hoped, or felt, or had r(‘ad, or famded, he tohl 
to her. He never tired of talking and longing. One afto another, 
as his thoughts rose in his hot cjiger bniin, ho clothed them in words, and 
told them to her. Her part of the tete-h-iete was not to talk, but to 
appear as if she understood what Pen talked, and to look exceedingly 
handsome ami sympathising. The fmjt is, whilst he was making one of 
his tirades, the lovely Emily, who could not comprehend a tenth part of 
his talk, had leisure to think about her own affairs, and would arrange in 
her o^vn mind how they should dress the cold mutton, or how she would 
turn the black satin, or make herself out of her scarf a bonnet like Miss 
Tluuikthwaite’s new one, and so forth. Pen sfx)uted Byron and Moore ; 
passion and poetry : her business wfis to throw up her eyes, or fixing 
tliem for a moment on his face, to cry, ‘ Oh, ’tis beautiful I Ah, how 
exquisite ! Kepeat those lines again.’ And off the lx)y went, and she 
returned to her own simple thoughts about the turned gown, or the 
hashed mutton. 

In ffu;t Pen’s passion was not long a secret from the lovely Emily or 
her father. Upon his second visit, his admiration was quite evident to 
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both of them, and on his departure the old gentleman said to his 
daughter, as he winked at her over his glass of grog, ‘Faith, Milly 
darling, I think ye We hooked that chap/ 

‘ Pooh, 'tis only a boy, papa dear,' Milly remarked. ‘ Sure lie 's but 
a child.' 

‘ Ye 've hooked 'um any how,' said the Captain, ‘ and let me tell ye 
he 's not a bad fish. I asked Tom at the George, and Flint, tlie grocer, 
where his mother dales — fine fortune — drives in her chariot — splendid 
park and grounds — Fairoaks Park — only son — property all his own at 
twenty-one — ye might go fiuther and not fare so well. Miss Fotheriiigay.' 

‘Them boys are mostly talk,' said Milly seriously. ‘Ye know at 
Dublin how ye went on about young Poldoody, and I Vo a whole desk 
full of verses he wrote mo wiien he was in Trinity College ; but he went 
abroad, and his mother married him to an Englishwoman.' 

‘ Lord Poldoody was a young nobleman ; and in them it ’s natural : 
and ye weren't in the position in which ye are now, Milly dear. But 
ye mustn’t encourage this young chap too much, for, bedad. Jack 
Costigan won't have any thrifling with his daughter.' 

‘ No more will his daughter, pa^ja, you may be sure of that^^ Milly 
said. ‘ A little sip more of the punch, — sure, 'tis btMiutiful. Ye 
needn't he afraid about the young chap — I think I 'm (dd enough to 
take care of myself. Captain Costigan.' 

So Pen used to come day after day, rushing in and galloping away, 
and growing more wild about the girl witli every visit. Sometimeij 
the Captain was present at their meetings; but having a )»erfe<:;t 
confidence in his daughter, he was more often inclined to leave the 
young couple to themselves, and cmiked his hat over his eye, and 
strutted off on some ermnd when Pen entered. How delightful those 
interviews wort* ! The Capbiin'.s drawing-room was a low wainscott^d 
I’oom, wdth a large window looking into the Doan’s gardoii. There 
Pen sate anil talked — and talked to Emily, looking beautiful as she sjitc 
at her work, looking beautiful and cnlm, and the sunsl due Ciinie 
streaming in at the great window.s, and lighted up her su[M‘rb face and 
form. In the midst of the convei'sation, the groat bvll would bt*gin to 
1hx)ui, and he would })ause smiling, and be silent until the sound of the 
vast music died away — or the rooks in the cathedral elms would make 
a great noise towards sunset — or the sound of the organ and the 
choristers would come over the quiet air, and gently hush l^*n’s talking. 

By the way, it must be said that Miss Fotheringay, in a plain shawl 
and a close bonnet and veil, went to church every Sunday of her life, 
accomimnied by her indefatigable father, who gave the resixmses in a 
very rich and fine brogue, joined in the psalms and chanting, and 
behaved in the most exemplary manner. 

Little Bows, the house-friend of the family, was exceedingly wroth at 
the notion of Miss Fotheringay's marriage witli a stripling seven or 
eight years her junior. Bows, who wnis a (tripph*, and owned that ho 
was a little more deformed even than Bingley the manager, so that he 

D 
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could not appear on the stage, was a singular wild man of no small 
talents and humour. Attracted first by Miss Fotheringay^s beauty, he 
l>egan to teach her how to act. He shrieked out in his cracked voice 
the parts, and his pupil learned them from his lips by rote, and repeated 
them in her full rich tones. He indicated tlie attitudes, and set and 
moved tliosc beautiful arms of hers. Those who rememlxir this grand 
Jictress on tlie stage can recall how she used always precisely the same 
gestures, looks, and tones ; how she stood on the same plank of the 
stage in the same position, rolled her eyes at the same instant and to 
the Siiine degree, and wept with precisely the same heartrending pathos 
and over the same pathetic syllabic. And after she had come out 
trembling with emotion before the audience, and looking so exhausted 
and tearful that you fancied she woidd faint with sensibility, she would 
gather up her hair the instant she was l^ehind the curtain, and go home 
to a mutton chop and a glass of brown stout ; and the liarrowing labours 
of the day over, she went to bed and snored as resolutely and as regularly 
as a porter. 

Bows then was indignant at the notion that his pupil sliould throw 
her chances away in life by bestowing her hand u|X)n a little country 
squire. As soon as a London manager saw her he prophesied that she 
would get a London cngiigement, and a great success. The misfortuiui 
was that the London managers hatl seen her. She had played in London 
three years before, and had failed from utter stupidity. Since then it 
was that Bows had taken her in hand and taught her part after pirt. 
How he worked and screamed, and twisted, and repeated lines ov(a' and 
over again, and with what indomitable patience and dulness she followed 
him I She knew that he made licr : and let herself be imule. She was 
not gmteful, or ungrateful, or unkiiul, or ilhhumounHl. She wjis only 
stupid ; and Pen was madly in love with her. 

The post-horses from the Clavering Arms arrived in dut^ time, and 
carried the party to the theatre at Chatteris, wlu'ie Pen was gratified iii 
jK'rceiving that a tolerable large audience was jtssemblcd. The young 
gentlemen from Baymoiith had a )x)x, in the front of wliich sate Mr. 
Foker and his friend Mr. Spavin splendidly attired in the most full- 
blown evening e<\stuine. They sainted Pen in a cordial manner, and 
examined his party, of wiiich they approved, for litth^ Laum was a 
jiretty little red-iheeked girl with a quantity of shining brown ringlets, 
and ]\Irs. Pendennis, dressed in bhmk velvet with the diamond cross 
which she sjx)rtcd on great occjisions, looked uncommonly liandsome 
and majestic. Behind these sate Mr. Arthur, and the gentle Smirk(i 
with the curl refK)siiig on liis fair forehead, and liis white tic in perfe(.‘t 
order. He blushed to find himself in such a phice — but how happy 
was he to be there ! He and Mrs. Pimdeimis brought books of 
‘Hamlet’ with them to follow the tragedy, as is the custom of honest 
country-folks wlio go to a jday in state. Samuel, coachman, groom, and 
gardener to Mrs. Pendennis, took his placie in the j)it, where Mr. Foker’s 
man was also visible. It was dotted with non-commissioned officers of 
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the dragoons, whose band, by kind permission of Colonel Swallowtail, 
wore, as usual, in the orchestra ; and that corpulent and distinguished 
warrior himself, with his Waterloo medal and a number of his young 
men, made a handsome show in the boxes. 

‘Who is that odd-looking person bowing to you, Arthur T Mrs. 
Pendennis asked of her son. 

Pen blushed a great deal. ‘ His name is Captain Costigan, ma’am,' 
he said — ‘ a Peninsular officer.' In bmt it wtis the Captain in a new 
shoot of clothes, as he called them, and with a large pair of white kid 
gloves, one of which he waved to Pendennis, whilst he laid tlie other 
sprawling over his heart and coat buttons. Pen did not say any 
more. And how was Mrs. Pendennis to know that Mr. Costigan was 
the father of Miss Fotheringay ? 

Mr. Hornbull, from London, was the Hamlet of the night, Mr. 
Bingley modestly contenting himself with the ])art of Horatio, and 
reserving his chief strength for William in ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,' which 
was the second piece. 

We have nothing to do with the play : except to say, that Ophelia 
looked lovely, and performed with admirable wild pathos : laughing, 
weeping, gazing wildly, waving her beautiful white arms, and flinging 
about her snatches of flowers and songs with the most cliarming mad- 
ness, What an opportunity her splomlid black liair had of tossing over 
her shoulders ! She made the most charming corpse ever seen ; and 
while Hamlet and Laertes were battling in lior grave, she was looking 
out from the bick scenes with some curiosity towards Pen’s lx)X, and 
the family party assembled in it. 

There was but one voice in her praise there. Mrs. Pendennis was in 
ecstasies with her beauty. Little Laura w;us l)ewi](lered by the piece, 
and the (lliost, and the play within the play (during which, as Hamlet 
lay at Ophelia's knee, Pen felt that he w'ould have liked to sti-angle 
Mr. Hornbull), but cried out great j)raises of that Ixnnitiful young 
creature. Pen was charmed with the effix-t wlii(rli she produced 
on his mother — and the clergyman, for his jxirt, was exceedingly 
('iithusiastie. 

When the curtain fell upon that group of slaughtered personages, 
who are despatched so suddenly at the end of ‘ Hamlet,' and whose 
demise astonished poor little Laura not a little, there was an immense 
shouting and applause from all quarters of the house, the intrepid 
Smirke, violently excited, clapped his hands, and (‘vied out ‘Bravo, 
Bravo ! ' as loud as the dragoon officers themselves. These were greatly 
moved , — ils s^agitaient sur leiirs hanesy — to borrow a phrase from our 
neighbours. They were led cheering into action by the portly Swallow- 
tail, who waved his cap — the non-commissioned officers in the pit, of 
(.‘ourse, gallantly following their chiefs. There was a roar of bravos 
rung through the house ; Pen bellowing with the loudest, ‘ Fotheringay ! 
Fotheringay ! ' Messrs. Spavin and Foker giving the view halloo from 
their box. Even Mrs. Pendennis began to wave alwut her pocket- 
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handkerchief, and little Laura danced, laughed, clapped, and looked up 
at Pen with wonder. 

Honibull led the benejiciaire forward, amidst bursts of enthusiasm — 
and she looked so handsome and rafliant, with her hair still over her 
shoulders, that Pen hardly could contain himself for rapture : and he 
leaned over his mother's chair, and shouted, and hurrayed, and waved 
his hat. It was all he could do to keep his secret from Helen and not 
say, ‘ Look ! That 's the woman ! Isn't she peerless t I tell you I 
love her.' But he disguised these feelings under an enormous bellowing 
and hurraying. 

As for Miss Fothcriiigay and her behaviour, the reader is referred to 
a former page for an account of that. She went through precisely 
the same business. Slie surveyed the house all round with glances of 
gratitude ; and trembled, and almost sank with emotion, over her 
favourite trap-door. She seized the flowers (Foker discharged a pro- 
digious lx)uquet at her, and even Smirke made a feeble shy with a rose, 
and blushed dreadfully when it fell into the pit) — she seized the flowers 
and pressed them to Ikt swelling heart — etc., etc. — in a word — we refer 
the reader to page 33. Twinkling in her breast poor old Pen saw 
a locket which he had lx)ught of Mr. Nathan in High Street with 
the last shilling he was worth, and a sovereign borrowed from 
Smirke. 

‘ Black-Eyed Susan ' followed, at which sweet story our gentle-hearted 
friends were cx(*ee<lingly (‘harmed and affe(ded : and in whicli Susan, 
with a russet gown and a pink ribbon in her cap, looked to tlie full as 
lovely as Oplielia. Ihngley “was gnmt in William. Goll, as tin; 
Admiral, looked like the flgurc-head of a R(;venty-four ; and Garlxdts, 
jvs Captain BoldweatluT, a misen'ant wlio forms a ])lan for CMiTyingoff 
Black-Eyed Susan, and waving an immense cocked hat, says, *Come 
what may, he will lx; the ruin of her' — all these performed tlicir jwirts 
with their a(;customed talent ; and it was \rith a sincere regret that all 
our friends saw the curtain drop down and end that pretty and tender 
story. 

If Pen had been alone with his mother in the (rarriage fis they went 
home, he would liave told lier all that night ; but ho sate on the box in 
the moonshine smoking a cigar by the side of Smirke, who warimvl 
himself with a comforter. Mr. Foker's tandem and lamps whirled by 
the sober old Clavering posters, m they were a couple of miles on their 
road home, and Mr. Spavin sainted Mitj. Pendennis's carriage with some 
considerable variations of Rule Britannia on the key-bugle. 

It ha[)i)ened two days after the above gaieties that the Dean of 
Chatteris entertained a ff*w select clerical friends at dinner at his 
Deaneiy House. That they drank uncommonly good port wine, and 
abused the Bishop over their dessert, are very likely mattem : but 
with such we liave nothing at present to do. Our friend Dr. Portman, 
of Clavering, was one of the Dean's guests, and being a gallant man, 
and seeing, from his place at the mahogany, the Dean's lady walking 
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up ami down the grass, with her children sporting arouiul her, ami her 
pink parasol over her lovely head — the Doctor stej^ped out of the 
French windows of the dining-room into the lawn, which skirts that 
apartment, and left the other white neckcloths to gird at my Lord 
Bishop. Then the Doctor went up and offered Mrs. Dean his arm, and 
they sauntered over the ancient velvet lawn, which had been mowed 
and rolled for immemorial Deans, in that easy, quiet, comfortable 
manner, in which people of middle age and good temper walk after a 
good dinner, in a ctilra golden summer evening, when the sun has but 
just sunk behind the enormous catlicdral towers, and the sickle-shaped 
moon is growing eveiy instant brighter in the heavens. 

Now at the end of the Dean's garden, there is, as wc have stated, 
Mrs. Creed's house, and the windows of the first-floor room were open 
to admit the pleasant summer air. A young lady of six-and-twenty, 
whose eyes were perfectly wide open, and a luckless boy of eighteen, 
blind with love and infatuation, were in tliat chamber together ; in 
which persons, as we have before seen them in tlie same place, the 
reader will have no difficulty in recognising Mr. Arthur Pendennis and 
Miss Costigan. 

The \x)or boy had taken the plunge. Trembling with passionate 
emotion, his heart beating and throbbing fier(*ely, tears rushing forth 
in spite of him, his voice almost choking witli feeling, poor Pen liad 
said those words which he could withhold no more, and flung liimself 
and his whole store* of love, and admiration, and ardour, at the feet of 
this mature beauty. Is he the first who has done so? Have none 
before or after him staked all their trejisure of life, as a savage does 
Ids land and ix)ssessions against a draught of tlie fair-skins' fire-water, 
or a couple of imible eyes ? 

‘Does your mother know of this, Arthur V said Miss Fotheringay 
slowly. He seized her hand madly and kissed it a thousand times. 
Slie did not withdraw it. ^ Does the old lady know it ?' Miss Costigan 
thought to herself ; ‘ well, perhaps she may,' and then she remomlxu'ed 
wliat a liaiidsome diamond cross Mrs. Pendennis Invl on the night of 
tlie play, and thouglit, ‘sure 'twill go in the family.' 

‘Calm yourself, dear Arthur,' she said, iji her low rich voii^e, ainl 
smiled sweetly and gravely upon liiin. Tlien with lier disengag(*d Jiand, 
she put the hair lightly off his throlibing forehead. lie was in siudi a 
rapture and whirl of happiness that he could hardly speak. At last he 
gasped out, * My mother has seen you and a^lmires you beyond measure. 
She will learn to love you soon : who can do otherwise ? Slie will love 
you l)ecause I do.' 

‘ 'Deed then, I think you do,' said Miss Costigan, perhaps with a sort 
of pity for Pen. 

TJiiidv he did? Of course here Mr. Pen went off into a rhapsody 
which, as we have perfect command over our own feelings, we have no 
right to overhear. Let the poor hoy fling out his simple heart at tlie 
woman’s feet, and deal gently witli Iiiiii. It is best to love wisely, iio 
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doubt ; but to love foolishly is better than not to bo able to love at alL 
Some of us can’t : and are proud of our impotence too. 

At the end of his speech, Pen again kissed the imperial hand with 
rapture — and I believe it was at this very moment, and while Mrs. 
Dean and Doctor Portman were engaged in conversation, that young 
Master Ridley Roset, her son, pulled his mother by the back of licr 
capacious dress and said — 

‘ I say, ma ! look up there ’ — and he waggled his innocent head. 

That was, indeed, a view from the Dean’s garden such as seldom is 
seen by Deans — or is written in Chapters. There was poor Pen pt?r- 
forming a salute upon the rosy fingers of his charmer, who received the 
embrace witli perfect calmness and gooibhumour. Master Ridley looked 
up and grinned, little Miss Rosa looked at her brother, and opened the 
mouth of astonishment. Mrs. Dean’s countenance dcfietl expression, 
and as for Dr. Portman, when he beheld the scene, and saw his prime 
favourite and dear pui)il Pen, he stoml mute with rage and wonder. 

Mrs. Haller spied the i)arty below at the same moment, and gave a 
start and a laugh. ‘Sure there’s somebody in the Dean’s garden,’ she 
cried out ; and withdrew with perfect calmness, whilst Pen darted 
away with his face glowing like coals. The garden party had re-entered 
the house when he ventured to look out again. The sickle moon was 
blazing bright in the lieavcns then, the stars were glittering, the Iwll of 
the catlierlral tolling nine, the l^ean’s guests (all save one, who had 
called for his horse Dumpling, and ridden off earlj^) were j)artaking of 
tea and buttered cakes in Mrs. Dean’s drawing-room — when Pen took 
leave of Miss Costigaii. 

Pen ariived at home in due time afterwards, and was going to slip 
off to lx?d, for the i)oor lad was greatly worn and agitiitt'd, and his high- 
strung nerves had be(*ii at almost a mmldeiiing pitch — when a summons 
came to him by John the old footman, whose countenaiice bore a very 
ominous look, that his mother must see him l)elow. 

On this he tied on his neckcloth again, and went downstairs to the 
drawing-room. There sate not only his mother, but lier friend, the 
iteverend Doctor Portman. Ibden’s bice hxjked very pale by the light 
of the lamp — the Doctor’s was flushed, on the contrary, and quivering 
with anger and emotion. 

Pen saw at once that tliere wjis a crisis, and that there ha<l been a 
dis(’overy. * Now for it,’ he thought. 

‘ Where have you been, Arthur “? ’ Helen said in a trembling voice. 

‘ How cjin you look tliat — that dear laily, and a Christian clergyman 
in the face, sir 'I ’ bounced out the Doctor, in spite of Helen’s pale, appiial- 
ing l(X)k8. ‘ Where has he iK'en ? Where his motlieris son should have 

l>eeii ashamed to go. For your mother ’s an angel, sir, an angel How 
dare ycni bring j)ollution into her house, and make that spotless creature 
wretethed with the thoughts of your crime ? ’ 

‘ Sir ! ' said Pen. 

‘ Don’t deny it, sir,’ roared the D(x;tor. ‘ D()n’t add lies, sir, to your 
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other infamy. I saw yo\i myself, sir. I saw you from the Dean’s 
garden. I saw you kissing the hand of that infernal painted ’ 

‘ Stop ! ’ Pen said, clapping his fist on the table, till the lamp flickered 
up and shook ; ‘ I am a very young man, but you will please to remember 
that I am a gentleman — I will hear no abuse of that lady.’ 

‘Lady, sir!’ cried the Doctoi 7 '‘^/ta^ a lady — you — you — you stand 
in your mother’s presence and call that — that woman a lady 1 ’ 

‘ In anybody’s presence,’ shouted out Pen. ‘ She is worthy of any 
place. She is as pure as any woman. She is as good as she is beautiful. 
If any man but you insulted her, I would tell him what I thought ; but 
as you are my oldest friend, I suppose you have the privilege to doubt 
of my honour.’ 

‘ No, no, Pen, dearest Pen I ’ cried out Helen in an excess of joy. ‘ I 
told, I told you, Do(dor, he was not — not what you thought : ’ and the 
tender creature coming trembling forward fiung herself on Pen’s shoulder. 

Pen felt himself a man, and a match for all the Doctors in Doctordom. 
He was glad this explanation had come. ‘ You saw how Iwautiful she 
was,’ he said to his mother, with a soothing, protecting air, like Hamlet 
with Gertrude in the play. ‘ I tell you, dear mother, she is as good. 
When you know her you mil say so. She is of all, except you, the 
simplest, the kindest, the most affectionate of women. Why should she 
not be on the stage ? — She maintains her father by her labour.’ 

‘ Drunken old reprobate,’ growled the Doctor, but Pen did not hear 
or heed. 

‘ If you could see, jis I have, how orderly her life is, how pure and 
pious lier whole conduct, you would — as I do — yes, as I do ’ — (with a 
savage look at the D(x;tor) — ‘ spurn the slanderer who dared to do her 
wrong. Her father was an officer, and distinguished himself in Spain. 
He was a friend of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, and is 
intimately known to the Duke of Wellington, and some of the first 
officers of our army. He has met my uncle Arthur at Lord Hill’s, he 
thinks. His own family is one of the most aiudent and respectable in 
Ireland, and indeed is as good as our own. The — tlie Costigans were 
kings of Ireland.’ 

‘ Why, God bless my soul,’ shrieked out the Doctor, hardly knowing 
whether to burst with rage or laughter, ‘you don’t mean to say you 
want to marry her ? ’ 

Pen put on his most princely air. ‘ What else, Dr. Portman,’ he said, 
‘ do you suppose would be my desire ] ’ 

Utterly foiled in his attack, and knocked down by this sudden lunge 
of Pen’s, the Doctor could only gasp out, ‘ Mrs. Peiidenuis, ma’am, send 
for the Major.’ 

‘Send for the Major? with all my heart,’ said Arthur, Prince of 
Pendennis and Grand Duke of Fairoaks, with a most superb wave of the 
hand. And the colloquy terminated by the writing of those two letters 
which were laid on Major Pendeniiis’s breakfast-table, in London, at the 
commencement of Prince Arthur’s most veri^jious history. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR MAKES HIS APPEARANCE 

O UR acquaintance, Major Arthur Pendennis, arrived in due time 
at Fairoaks, after a dreary night passed in the maik^oach, 
where a stout fellow-passenger, swelling preteniaturally with 
greatcoats, had crowded him into a corner, and kept him awake by 
snoring indecently ; where a widow lady, opj)osite, had not only shut 
out the fresh air by closing all the windows of the vehicle, but had 
filled the interior with fumes of Jamaica rum and water, which she 
sucked perpetually from a bottle in her reticule ; where, whenever ho 
caught a brief moment of sleep, the twanging of the horn at the tuni- 
pike gates, or the scuffling of his huge neighbour wedging him closer 
and closer, or the play of the widow^s feet on his own tender toes, 
speedily woke up the poor gentleman to the horrors and realities of life 
— a life which has passed away now, and become imi^ossible, and only 
lives in fond memories. Eight miles an hour, for twenty or five-and- 
twenty hours, a tiglit mail-coach, a hard seat, a gouty tendency, a 
perj)etual change of coachmen gi*umbling because you did not fee them 
enough, a fellow-passenger partial to spirits-and-water, — wlio has not 
lx)rne these evils in the jolly old times? and how could peojde travel 
under such lUfflculties? And ytit they did. Night and morning passed, 
and the Major, with a yellow face, a biistly kard, a wig out of curl, 
and strong rheumatic griefs shooting througli various limbs of his unciisy 
lx)dy, descended at the little lodge-gate at Fairoaks, where tlui ])orteress 
and gardener’s wife reverentially greettKl him : and, still more respcjct- 
fully, Mr. Morgan, his man. 

Helen was on the look-out for this expected guest, and saw him from 
lier window. But she did not come forward immediately to gn^et him. 
She knew the Major did not like to ho seen at a surprise, and rcjpiinMl 
a little preparation kdorc he c;ared to be visible. Pen, when a lK)y, had 
incurred sad disgnuje, by carrying off from the Major’s drcssing-ttible a 
little morocco box, which it must be confessed contained the Major’s 
kick teeth, which he naturally would leave out of his jaws in a jolting 
mail-coiich, and without wliic^h he would not choose to aj)pear. Morgan, 
his man, ma<le a mystery of mystery of his wigs : curling them in privab'. 
I>laccs ; introducing them privily to his master’s room ; — nor ivithout his 
hea^l of hair would the Major care to show himself to any memlxjr of 
his family, or any a/^quaintance. He went to his apartment tiicn and 
supplied these deficiencies ; he groaned, and moaned, and wheeze^d, and 
cursed Morgan through his toilette, as an old buck will, who has knm 
up all night with a rheumatism, and has a long duty to ]K^rform. And 
finally k‘ing Iwdtt-d, curled, and set stmight, he descended ujkui the 
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drawing-room, with a grave majestic air such as bclittcd one wlio was 
at once a man of business and a man of fjxshion. 

Pen was not there, however ; only Helen, and little Laura sewing at 
her knees ; and to whom lie never presented more than a forefinger, as 
he did on this occasion after saluting his sister-in-law. Laura took the 
finger trembling and dropped it — and then fled out of tlie room. Major 
Pendennis did not want to keep her, or indeed to have her in the house 
at all, and had his private reason for disapproving of her ; which we 
may mention on some future o{!(;jision. Meanwhile Laura disappcjircd, 
and wandered alx)ut the premises seeking for I’eii : whom she prcscuitly 
found in the orchard, pacing up and down a walk tlicr(} in earnest 
conversation with ]\Ir. Smirke. He was so oc(;upied that he did not 
hear Laura^s clear voice singing out, until Smirke pulled him by the 
coat, and pointed towards her as she came running. 

She i*an up and put her hand into his. * Come in, Pen,^ she said, 
‘there's somebody come ; Uncle Arthur's come.' 

‘ He is, is he 'I ' said Pen, and she felt him grasp her little hand. He 
looked round at Smirke with uncommon fierceness, as much as to say, I 
am ready for him or any man. — Mr. Smirke cast up his eyes as usual, 
and heaved a gentle sigh. 

‘Lead on, Lauxa,' Pen said, with a half fierce, half comic air — ‘Lejid 
on, and say I wait upon, my uncle.' But he was laughing in order to 
hide a great anxiety : and was screwing his courage inwardly to face 
the ordeal whic.h he knew was now lx‘fore him. 

Pen had taken Smirke into his confidence in the hist two days, and 
after the outbreak att(mdant on the discovery of Doctor Poiiman, and 
during every one of those forty-eight hours which he Inul passed in 
Mr. Smirke's society, had done nothing but talk to his tutor alx)ut 
Miss Fotheringay — Miss Emily Fothcringay — Emily, etc., to all which 
bilk Smirke listened without difficulty, for lie was in love himself, most 
anxious in all tilings to jiropitiate Pen, and iiidt'cd very iiuk Ii liimself 
enraptured by the personal charms of this goddess, whose lik(‘, never 
1 laving been before at a theatrie^il re]ireseiitation, lie had not lii'lield 
until iioM\ Pen’s lire and volubility, his hot ehupieiiee and ri<*h poetieul 
trojx^s and figures, his manly heart, kiinl, ardent, and hojiefiil, refusing 
to see any defeats in the person he loved, any difficulties in their position 
that he might not overcome, had lialf eonvineed Mr. Smirke tliat the 
arrangimient proposed by Mr. Pen was a very f(‘asible and prudent one, 
and that it would l)e a great comfort to have Emily settled at Fairoaks, 
Captain Costigan in the yellow room, established for life there, and 
Pen married at eighteen. 

And it is a fiuit that in these two days, the boy had almost talked 
over his motlier, too ; had parried all lier olijcctions one after another 
with that indignant good sense which is often the })erf(x.‘tion of absurdity ; 
and hml brought her almost to ac*.quiesec in the Ixiief that if the marriage 
was doomed in heaven, wiiy dixnned it w^as — that if the young woman 
W^is a good person, it wus all tliat slie for lior part liad to ask ; ami 
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Hither to tlreml tlie arrival of the guardian uncle who she foresaw would 
regartl Mr. Pen’s marriage in a manner very different to that simple, 
romantic, honest, and utterly absurd way, in which the widow was 
abemly disposed to look at questions of this sort. Helen Pendennis 
was a country-bred woman, and the book of life, as she interpreted it, 
told licr a different story to that page which is read in cities. It pleased 
her (with that dismal pleasure which the idea of sacrificing themselves 
gives to certain women), to think of the day when she would give up 
all to Pen, and lie should bring his wife home, and she would surrender 
the keys and the l>est bedroom, and go and sit at the side of the table, 
and see him happy. What did she want in life, but to see the lad 
prosper ? As an empress was certainly not too good for him, and would 
be honoured by becoming Mrs. Pen ; so if ho selected humble Esther 
instejul of Queen Viishti, she would be content with his lordship’s choice. 
Never mind liow lowly or i)oor the person might be who was to enjoy 
that prodigious lionour, Mrs. Pendennis was willing to 1k)w before her 
and welcome her, and yield her up the first phice. But an actress — 
a mature woman, who liad long ceased blushing except with rouge, as 
she stood under the eager glances of thousands of eyes — an illiterate and 
ill-bred person, very likely, who must have lived with light associates, 
and have heard doubtful convei'sation — Oh ! it was hard that such a 
one should be chosen, and that the matron should be deposed to give 
place to such a Sultana. 

All these doubts the widow laid before Pen during the two days 
which had of necessity to elapse ere the uncle came down ; but he met 
them with that happy frankness and ease which a young gentleman 
exhibits at his time of life, and routed his mother’s objections with 
infinite satisfaction to himself. Miss Costigan was a i)aragon of virtue 
and delicac^y ! she was as sensitive as the most timid maiden ; she was 
as pure as the unsullied snow ; she had the finest manners, the most 
graceful wit and genius, the most charming refinement, and justness 
of appreciation in all matters of taste; she had the most a(lmirable 
temper and devotion to her father, a good old gentleman of high family 
and fallen fortunes, who had lived, however, with the best society in 
Eurojxi : he was in no hurry, and could afford to wait any time — till 
he was one-and-twenty. But he felt (ami here his face assumed an 
awful and harrowing solemnity) that he wjxs engaged in the one only 
passion of his life, and that DEATH alone could close it. 

Helen told him, with a sjul smile and a shake of the head, that 
people survived these passions, and as for long engiigements contracted 
between very young men and old women — she knew an instance in her 
own family — Laura’s poor father was an instance — how fatal they were. 

Mr. Pen, however, wtis resolved that death must be his doom in case 
of disappointment, and rather than this — i-ather than baulk him in fact 
— this lady would have submitted to any sm^rifice or personal pain, ami 
would have gone down on her knees and have kissed the feet of a 
Hottentot daughba*-indaw. 
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Arthur knew his power over the widow, and t\ie young tyrant was 
touched whilst he exercised it. In those two days he brought her almost 
into submission, and patronised her very kindly; and he x^assed one 
evening with the lovely pie-maker at Chatteris, in which he bragged of 
his influence over his mother ; and he spent the other niglit in compos- 
ing a most flaming and conceited copy of verses to his divinity, in wlii(ili 
he vowed, like Montrose, that he would make her famous with his 
sword and glorious by his pen, and that he would love lier as no mortal 
woman had been adored since the creation of womankind. 

It was on that night, long after midnight, tliat wakeful Helen, 
passing stealthily by her son's door, saw a light streaming through 
the chink of the door into the dark passage, and he^rd Pen tossing 
and tumbling and mumbling verses in his bod. She waited outside for 
a while, anxiously listening to him. In infantile fevers and early boyish 
illnesses, many a night l)efore, the kind soul had so kept watch. She 
turned the lock very softly now, and went in so gently, that Pen for a 
moment did not see her. His fjice was turned from her. His pajjers 
on his desk were scattered about, and more were lying on the bed round 
him. He was biting a pencil and thinking of rhymes and all sort of 
follies and pjissions. He was Hamlet jumping into Ophelia's grave : 
he was the Stranger taking Mrs. Haller to his arms, b(jautiful Mrs. 
Haller, with the raven ringlets falling over lier shoulders. Despair and 
Byron, Thomas Moore and all the Ijoves of the Angels, WalhT and 
Heriick, B^ranger and all the lovc-songs he had ever read, were 
working and seething in this young gentleman's mind, and he was at 
the very heiglit and jjaroxysm of the imaginative plireiisy, wduai his 
mother found him. 

‘ Arthur,' said the mother's soft silver voice : and he started up and 
turned rournl. He clutched some of the })apers and pushed them under 
the pillow. 

‘ Why don't you go to sleep, my dear ? ' she said, with a sweet temler 
smile, and sate down on the bed and took one of his hot hands. 

Pen looked at her wildly for an instant — ‘ I couldn't sleep,' he said 
— ‘ I — I w'as — I was writing.' — And heriiUj)on he flung his arms round 
her neck aiid said, ‘ 0 mother ! I love her, I love her ! ' — How could 
such a kind soul as tliat help soothing and pitying him ? The gentle 
creature did her best : and thought with a strange w’onderment and 
tenderness, that it was only yesterday that he w’as a child in that bed : 
and how she used to come and say her prayers over it before he w'oke 
upon holiday mornings. 

They were very grand verses, no doubt, although Miss Fotheringay 
did not understand them; but old Cos, wdtli a wink and a knowing 
finger on his nose, stiid, ‘ Put them up with th' bother letthers, Milly 
darling. Poldoody's pomes was nothing to this.' So Milly locked up 
the manuscripts. 

When then the Major, being dressed and prcsentiible, presented 
himself to Mrs. Pendonnis, he found in the course of ten minutes' 
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collcKiuy that the poor widow was not merely distressed at the idea of 
the marriage eoiitemidated hy Pen, but actually more distressed at 
thinking that the boy himself was unhappy about it, and that his imcle 
and he should have any violent altercation on the subject. She 
besought Major Pendennis to be very gentle with Arthur ; ‘ He has 
a very high spirit, and will not brook unkind words,’ she hinted. 
‘Doctor Portman spoke to him rather roughly — and I must own 
imjustly, the other night — for iny dearest boy’s honour is as high as 
any mother can desire — but Pen’s answer quite frightened me, it was 
so indignant. Ktn^^ollect lie is a man now ; and he veiy — very cautious,’ 
said the widow, laying a fair long hand on the Major’s sleeve. 

He took it up, kissed it giillantly, and looked in her alarmed face 
with wonder, and a scorn which he was too polite to show. ^ Bofi 
Dim ! ’ thought the old negotiator, ‘ the boy has actually talked the 
woman round, and slie ’d get liim a wife as she would a toy if Master 
cried for it. Why are there no such things as lettres-dc’-cachet — and a 
Bastille for young fellows of family?’ Tlie Major lived in such good 
company that he miglit be excnised for feeling like an Earl. — He kissed 
the ^vidow’s timid hand, pressed it in both his, and laid it down on the 
table with one of his own over it, as he smiled and looked her in 
the face. 

‘ Confess,’ said he, ‘ now, that you are tliinking how you ]X)8sibly can 
make it up to your conscience to let tlic Ixiy have his own way.’ 

She blushed, and was moved in the usual manner of females. ‘ I am 
thinking that he is veiy unha]>])y — and I am too ’ 

‘To contnvliet him or to let him have his own wish?’ asked the 

other; and added, with great comfori to his inward self, ‘I’m d d 

if he shall.’ 

‘ To think that he should have formed f^wdish and cruel uiul fatal 
an attardiment,’ tlu* widow said, ‘ which can but end in jwiin whatevtn* 
lie tlie issue.’ 

‘ The issue shan’t V)e marriagt^ my dear si.sb‘r,’ tlie. Major said reso- 
lutely. ‘ We’re not going to have a Ihmdennis, th<' hejvl of the house, 
many a strolling mountelMink from a iMXjth. No, no, we won't marry 
into Greenwich Fair, ma’am.’ 

‘ If the match is liroken sinhleiily off,’ tlie widow interjiosed, ‘ I don’t 
know what may Ixi the consequence. I know Arthur’s ardent temiier, 
the intensity of his affections, the agony of his pleasures and disa])point- 
rnents, and I tremble at this one if it must he. Indeed, indeed, it 
must not come on him hx) suddenly.’ 

‘ My dear madam,’ the Major said, with an air of the deepest com- 
miseration, ‘ I ’ve no doubt Arthur will have to suffer confoundedly 
]x3fore he gets over the little disappointment. But is he, think you, 
tlie only p<;rson who luia been so rendercnl miserable?’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ said Helen, holding down her eyes. She was thinking 
of her own case, and was at that moment seventeen agiiiii, and most 
miserable, 
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‘I, myself/ whispered her brother-in-law, ‘have undergone a disap- 
pointment in early life. A young woman with fifteen thousand pounds, 
niece to an Earl — most accomplished creature — a third of her money 
would have run up my promotion in no time, and I should have been 
a lieutenant-colonel at thirty: but it might not be. I was but a 
penniless lieutenant : her parents interfered : and I embarked for India, 
where I had the honour of being secretaiy to Lord Buckley, when 
Commander-in-Chief — without her. What happened? We returned 
our letters, scut back our locks of hair (the Major here passed his 
fingers through his wig), we suffered — but we recovered. She is now 
a baronet^s wife with thirteen grown-up children ; altered, it is true, in 
person ; but her daughters remind me of what she was, and the third is 
to be prestuited early next week.’ 

Helen did not answer. She was still thinking of old times. I 
supj)ose if one lives to be a hundred, there are certain [wissages of one’s 
early life whereof the recollection will always carry us back to youth 
again, and that Helen was thinking of one of these. 

‘Look at my own brother, iny dear creatiir(‘,’ the Major continue<l 
gallantly ; ‘he himself, you know, Inwl a little disappointment when he 
started in the — the medical profession - an eligible o])|K)rtunity presented 
itself. Miss Balls, I rememl>er the name, was daughter of an apoth — a 
practitioner in very large practice ; my Inother had very nearly succe(‘(led 
in his suit. — But ditlieulties arose : disapiKn’ntments Ruper\ cnc(l, and — 
and I am sure he ha<l no reason to regret the disapiwintment wliicli 
gave him this hand,’ said the Major, and he once more i)olitely x>resscd 
Helen’s fingt^rs. 

‘Tln».se marriages between pe<»ple of such different rnnk and age,’ 
said Helen, ‘arc sad things. I have known them produce a gvcnit 
deal of unhappiness. — Laura’s father, my cousin, wlio — who was 
brought up with me’ — she ad<led, in a low voire, ‘was an instance 
of that.’ 

‘Most injudicious,’ cut in tin' ^lajor. ‘I don't know anything more 
jiainful than for a man to marry his snpc'iior in age or his inferior in 
station. Fancy inarn'ing a woman of a low rank of litV, aiitl Jiaving 
your house filled with liei* conll>u]i(led tag-rag aijd-lx)l)tai I re/ation.s ! 
Kancy your wife atbicl)e<l to a mother wdio dropped Iier hs, or called 
^laria Marirc ! How arc you to introduce In’r into society 1 M.y dear 
Mrs. Pendonnis, I wdll name no names, but in the very ])ost circles of 
London society I have seen men siiftering the most excruciating agony, 

I have known them to be cut, to be lost utterly, from the vulgarity of 
their wives’ connections. What did Lady Snaiiperton do last year at 
her dejeuner damant after the Bohemian Ball ? She told Lord 
Brouncker that he might bring his daughters or send them 'with a 
proper cliaperon, but that she would not receive Lady Brouncker : who 
was a druggist’s daughter, or some such thing, and as Tom Wagg 
remarked of her, never wanted mcdieiiie certainly, for she never liad 
an h in her life. Good Ged, what would have been the trifling pang 
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of a Beparation in the first instance to the enduring infliction of a 
constant inisallituice and intercourse with low people ? ' 

‘ What, indeed ! ^ said Helen, dimly disposed towards laughter, but 
yet checking the inclination, because she remembered in what prodigious 
respect her deceased husband lield Major Pendennis and his stories of 
the great world. 

‘ Then tliis fatal woman is ten years older than that silly young 
scapegnice of an Arthur. What hapfxms in such cases, my dear 
creature ? I don’t mind telling you now we are alone : that in the 
highest state of society, misery, undeviating misery, is the result. 
Look at Ix>rd Cloilworthy come into a room with his wife — why, good 
Ged, she looks like Clodworthy’s mother. What ’s the case between 
Ijord and Lady Willowhink, whose love-match was notorious'? He has 
alremly (rut her down twice when she has hanged herself out of 
jealousy for Mjuleinoisclle do Sainte Cuncgomle, the dancer ; and mark 
my words, good Ged, one day lie ’ll not cut the old woman down. No, 
my dear madam, you are not in the world, but I am : you arc a little 
romantic and sentimental (you know you are — women with those large 
lx*autiful eyes always are) ; you must leave this matter to my ex- 
jK'rience. Marry this woman ! Marry at eighteen an actress of thirty 
— bah, bill ! — I would as soon lie sent into the kitchen and married 
tlie cook.’ 

^ I know the evils (tf jinnnature engagements,’ sighed out llclon : and 
as she has made this allusion no h\ss than thrice in the cours(' of the 
u1)ove conversation, ami sccans to 1 m' so oppressed witli tli(‘ mjtioii of 
long engagements and unequal marriagi's, and as tlie eireumstanee wv* 
have to relate* will ex])Iain what ]H*rhaps some ju'rsons are anxious to 
know, namely, who little Laura is, who has ai»jH‘ar(‘d more than once 
before us, it will K* as well to clear up these ixniits in another chapter. 


niAPTKR VI IT 

IN WHICH PEN IS KEPT WAITINr; AT THE DOOK, WHITE THE 
KEADEK IS INKOKMEI) W'lIO LITTLE LAUEA WAS 

O N(,'E Upon a time, then, there was a young gentleman of 
(Jarnbricige* University who came to [mss the long vjieation 
at the village where young Ib'h'n Thistlewornl was living 
with her mother, tlie widow i»f the lieutenant slain at (’openhagen. 
This gentleman, whose name was the Ik'verend Francis Bell, was 
nephew to Mrs. Thistlewood, and by consoquenee, own (tousin to 
Miss Helen, so that it was very right that he should tjike Irwlgings 
in his aunt’s house, who lived in a very small way ; and there he 
jmssed the long vacation, reading with tliree or four jmpils who accom- 
[rnnied him to the village. Mr. Bell wa.s fellow of a college, and famoiw 
ill the University f«>r his learning and skill as a tutor. 
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His two kinswomen understood pretty early that the reverend gentle- 
man was engaged to be married, and was only waiting for a college 
living to enable him to fulfil his engagement. His intended bride was 
the daughter of another fmrson, who had acted as Mr. Bell’s own 
private tutor in Bell’s early life, and it was whilst under Mr. Coacher’s 
roof, indeed, and when only a lx)y of seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, that the impetuous young Bell had flung himself at the feet of 
Miss Martha Coatiher, whom he was helping pick peas in the 
garden. On his knees, before those peas and her, he pledged himself 
to an endless affection. 

Miss Coacher was by many years the young fellow’s senior : and 
her own heart had been lacerated by many previous disappointments 
in the matrimonial line. No less than three pupils of her father had 
trifled ^vith those young affections. The a}K'>tl]iecary of the village hml 
despicably jilted her. The dragoon officer, with whom she harl danced 
so many many times during that happy season which she passed at 
Bath with her gouty grandmamma, one day gaily shook his bridle-rein 
and galloped away, never to return. Wounded by the shafts of re- 
peated ingratitude, can it 1)0 wondered at that the heart of IMartha 
Coacher should pant to find rest somewlierel Slie listened to the 
proposals of the gawky gallant honest lx)y, with great kindness and 
good-humour ; at the end of his speech she said, ‘ Law, Bell, I ’m 
sure you arc too young to think of such things ; ’ but intimated that 
she too would revolve them in lu'r own virgin lx.)Som. She could not 
refer Mr. Bell to her mamma, for Mr. Coacher was a widower, and 
Ix'ing immersed in his lK)oks, was of ciuirse unal)l(' to take tlio diiw'tiou 
of so frjiil and wondrous an article as a lady’s lu‘art, wliich Miss 
Martlia had to manage for herself. 

A liMik of her hair tied up in a ])ieee of l:»lue riblxni, conveyed to 
the happy Ikdl the result of the Vi'shil's <‘onft‘rence witli herself 
Thrice lK‘foro had she suipt off one of lier auburn ringh'ts and givem 
tliem away. The possessoi’s were faithless, but the' liair had grown 
again : and Martha had indeed oee*asion to say that men weie deceivers, 
when she handeel ov(‘r tliis toki’ii of lov^* to tlu' siini)le boy. 

Number six, however, was an exception to former passions —Fnin< is 
Bell wa^ the most faithful of lovers. Wlieii liis time arriveil to go 
to college, and it l)eeaine necessary to ac<iuaint idr. Cojtchcr ot tlie 
arrangements that had l)ccn made, the latter cried, ‘Co<l bless my 
soul, I hiuln’t the least idea what was going on ’ ; as was indeed very 
likely, for he had been tiikcii in throe tiiiu's before in i)rccisely a 
similar manner ; and Fnineis went to the lbiivci*sity resolved to 
conquer honours, so tus to bo able to lay them at the feet of his 
beloved Martha. 

This prize in view made him lalx)ur prodigiously. News wimo, 
term after term, of the honours he won. He sent the pnze-lxx)ks for 
his college essays to old (^laeher, and his silver declamation cup to 
Miss Martlia. In due season he was higli among the Wranglers, and 
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a Fellow of his College ; ajjd during all the time of these transactions a 
constant tender correspondence was kept up with Miss Coacher, to whose 
influence, and jxjrhaps with justice, he attributed the successes wliich he 
had won. 

By the time, however, when the Rev. Francis Bell, M.A,, and 
Fellow and Tutor of his College, was twenty-six yeara of ago, it 
happened that Miss Coacher was thirty-four, nor had her charms, 
her manners, or her tem})er improved since that sunny day in the 
spring-time of life wJien lie found her picking peas in the garden. 
Ilaving acliieve<l Ins honours, he relaxed in the aiilour of his studies, 
and his judgment and tastes also perhaps became cooler. Tlie sun- 
shine of the pea-gjirden faded away from Miss Martha, and ix)or Bell 
found himself engaged — and his hand pledged to that lx)nd in a 
thousand lottei*8 — to a coarse, ill-tiunpercd, ill-favoured, ill-maniiered, 
middle-aged woman. 

It was in conseipiencf' of one of many altercations (in whiidi MartlnVs 
elocpience shone, and in wliich therefore she was frequently ple<ised tn 
indulge), that Fnuicis refused to take his pupils to Bem*leader’s Green, 
wdiere Mr. Coachers living was, and where Bell was in the habit of 
spending the summer : and he Ixdhought liiin that he would pass the 
vacation at his aunt’s village, which lie Inul not seen for many ycai-s — • 
not since little Helen wa.>< a girl, and us*^<l to sit on his knee. Down 
then he came and lived with them. Helen was grown a In-aulifid young 
woman now. The cousins wort' nearly four months together, from Juin^ 
to Octolxu’. They walked in the summer evenings : they ne t in the 
early morn. They read out of the same liook when the old lady dozed 
at night over tin* candl<*s. What little Hehm knew, Frank taught her. 
She sang to him : she gave her artless heart to him. She was awan‘ of 
all his stoiy. Had he made any secret ? — had he not shown the pieture 
of the woman to wIk^ui lie was engaged, aiul witli a blush, -her lettci>>, 
hard, eager, and cruel? — Tiie <Iays went on an<l on, happier and closer, 
with nioro kindness, more c'onfldence, and more ])ity. At last one 
inoniing in Oetolx*r came whmi Frain-is went liaek U) college, and the 
jXKir girl felt that her tender heart was gone with him. 

Frank too wakened up from the delightful mhlsumiiier-slream to the 
horrible, reality of his own pain. He gn;i.slie<l and tore at tho chain 
w'liicli Vnuind Jiim. He was frantic to bn^ik it and Ixi fret*. Should lie 
confess ? —give IiLs savings to the w-oiiian to w'hom he was iKaind, and 
Ix'g his leleasc ? — there wjis time yet — he tenqKiristid. No living might 
fall in ff>r years to come. Tin* cousins went on coiresixmding sadly and 
fondly : the Ixqrotlied w'oman, hard, jealous, and dissatisfled, complaining 
bitterly, and witlj reason, of her Francis’s alt(;r(Hl tone. 

At last tilings came to a eri.sis, and the new nttnrhmout wtis disf,‘ovcrod. 
Francis owned it, cared not to disguise it, rebuked Martha wdth her 
violent temper and angry imperiousness, and, worst of all, with licr 
inferiority and her age. 

Her reply was, that if he did not keep his jiromisc she would carry 
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his letters into every court iu the kingdom— -letters in which his love 
wm pledgetl to her ten thousand times ; and, after exix)sing him to the 
world as the perjurer and traitor he was, she would kill herself. 

Frank had one more interview with Helen, whose mother was dead 
then, and who was living companion with old Lady PontyiKxd, — one 
more interview, where it was rmylvad that he was to do his duty ; that 
is, to redeem his vow ; that is, to pay a debt cozened from him l»y a 
sharper; that is, to make two honest i>cople miserable. So the two 
judged their duty to be, and they parted. 

The living fell in only too soon ; but yet Frank Bell was quite a grey 
and woni-out man when he was inducted into it. Helen wroUi him a 
letter on his marriage, beginning, ‘ My dear Cousin,' and ending ‘ always 
tnily yours.' She sent him Irnck the other letters, and the lock of his 
hair — all but a small piece. She had it in her desk when she was 
tfilking to the Major. 

B(;ll lived for three or four years in his living, at the end of which 
time, the Chaplainship of Coventry Island falling vac-ant, Frank applied 
for it privately, and having procured it, announced the appejintment to 
his wife. She objected, as she did to everything. He told her bitterly 
that he did not want her to come : so she went. Bell wt*iit out in 
(tovfTnor Crawley’s time, and was very intimate with that gentleman in 
his later years. And it was in Coventry Island, years after his own 
mariiage, and five yeai's aftc-r he liad lieard of the birth of Helen’s l)oy, 
that his own daugliter was Ihu'ii. 

She was not the daughter of the first ]Mrs. Bell, who died of island 
fever very soon after Helen rend«*nnis and lier lius])and, to wlionjJllelcni 
Iwvl told (everything, wrote to inform Bell of the birth of their ehml. ‘I 
Wiis old, w^as I V said Mrs. Bell the first ; ‘ I was old, and lu*r inferior, 
wjus I ? but I married you, Mr. Bell, and kept ynn from marrying lier 
and hereujK^n sIk^ died. Bell married a colonial lady, whom he loved 
fondly But hv. was not doomed to pro.s|X’r in l(»ve ; and, this lady dying 
iu childbirth, Ikdl gave up too: simding his little girl honn- to Helen 
IVndi'niiis and lier huslwind, with a parting prayer that tiuy would 
U-frieiid lu;r. 

The little tiling eame to F’airoaks from Bristol, wliicli is not very far 
off, dressed in black, and in eom}>any of a soLlier’s wife, her nurse, at 
parting from whom she wept bitterly. But she soon dried u]) her grit-f 
under Helen's motherly care. 

Round her neck slie had a l(v-ket with liair, wliich Helen had given, 
ah how many years ago ! to |)oor Francis, dt-ad and l^iiried. This ehilil 
was all that was left of him, and she elnaisluHl, as so tender a creature 
would, the l(>gaey which he had bequeathed to her. The girl’s name, as 
liis dying letter stated, was Helen Laura. But John Pendtamis, though 
h(' a(3(iepted the trust, was always rather jc'alous of tlie orphan ; and 
ghxmiily ordennl that she should l>e ('.-died by lu-r own median’s name ; 
and not by that first one which her fathen* had given lu-r. 8he was 
afraid of Mr. Pendennis, to the last mennemt of Ins life*. And it was 

K 
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only when her husband was gone that Helen dared openly to indulge in 
the tenderness which she felt for the little girl. 

Tims it was that Laiuu Bell became Mrs. Pendennis*s daughter. 
Neither her hnslmiid, nor that gentleman's brother, the Mfyor, viewed 
her with very favourable eyes. She reminded the first of circumstances 
in his wife’s life which he wtis forced to accept, Imt would have forgotten 
much more Avillingly : and as for the second, how could he regard her? 
She was neitlier related to his own family of Pendennis, nor to any 
nobloman in this empire, and she had but a couple of thousand i)ounds 
for lier fortune. 

And now let Mr. Pen come in, who has been waiting all this wliilc. 

Having strung up his nerves, and prejrared liimself, without at the 
do(^r, for tlie meeting, ho came to it, determined U) face the awful 
uncle. He had settled in his mind that the encounter was to 1 h* a 
fierce one, and was rosolve<l on lx*aring it through with all the courage 
and dignity ot’ the famous family whi(h he represented. And he flung 
o|x*n the d(H)r and entere<l with the most severe and warlike expres- 
sion, anned cap-a-jne as it were, with lance- couched and idiunes 
displayed, and glancing at his adversary, as if to my, ‘Come on, I'm 
ready.' 

Tlie old man of tlie world, a.s he .surveyed the l^oy’s demeanour, 
could hardly help a grin at his admirable ]X)mpous simplicity. Major 
Pendennis too had examined his ground ; and finding that the widow 
was already half won over to the enemy, ami having a shrewil notion 
that threats and tragi<! exliortatiou.s would have no cfTe<*t ujx>n the 
>H:»y, who was inclined to Ix' fx'rbxdly stul.)1x)rn and awfully serious, tin* 
Major laid aside the authoritative manner at onoo, and with the most 
good-humoured natural smile in the worhl, held out his hands to Pen, 
shook the lad’.s pas.sive lingers gaily, ami .s^iid, ‘ Well, Pen, my lx»y, 
tell us all alxnit it.’ 

Helen was delighted with the g«*iierosity of the Major’.s go<xl humour. 
On the eontrary, it <|uite t«x>k abaok and disai>pointe<l |X)or Pen, whos<* 
nerves were stnuig up for a tragedy, and who felt tliat his gnind mtrt'r 
was altogether l>aulked and ludicrous. He blushed and winced with 
mortifit'd vanity and l>ewilderment. Ho felt immensely inclined to 
lM‘gin to cry. ‘ I — I — I didn’t know that you w<'re conn* till j\ist now,' 
he said ; ‘is— is - town very full I suppose ?’ 

If I’f'Ji could liardly gulp his t<‘ars down, it wjis all the Major could 
do to kec}) from laughter. He turned round and shot a comical glaiKM^ 
at Mrs. rcndcniiis, who too felt that the .s(*,cne was at once ridiculous 
and sentimental. And so, having inching to say, she went up and 
kissed Mr. Pen : as he thought of her tenderness and siift olxxliencc 
to his wishes, it wjis very jxjssiblc bx» the lx)y was meJtxl. 

‘What a couple of f(X)ls they arc !' thought the old guardiau. ‘If I 
hadn't come down, she would have driven (>v(’r in state to pay a visit 
and give her blessing to the young lady’s family.' 

‘Come, come,' said he, still grinning at the eon]»h‘, ‘let us lum* as 
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little Bentiment as possible, and Pen, iny good fellow, tell ns the 
whole story.’ 

Pen got back at once to his tragic and lieroical air. ‘ Tlio story is, 
sir,’ said he, ^as I have written it to you before. I liave made the 
jicquaintancc of a most beautiful and most virtuous lady ; of a high 
family, although in reduced circumstances ; I have found the woman in 
whom I know that the happiness of my life is centred ; I feel that I 
never, never can think about any woman but her. I am aware of the 
difference of our ages and other difficulties in my way. But my affec- 
tion was so great that I felt I could surmount all these ; — that we Ijoth 
could ; and she has consented to unite her lot with mine, and to accei)t 
my heait and my fortune.’ 

‘ How much is that, my Ix^y 'I ’ said the Major. ‘ Has anylnxly left you 
some money? I don’t know that you are worth a shilling in the world.’ 

‘ You know what I have is his,’ cried out Mrs. Pemdennis. 

‘Good heavens, nuulam, hold your tongue!’ was what the guardian 
was disposed to say ; but he kept his temf)t‘r, not without a struggle. 
‘No doubt, no doubt,’ he said. ‘You would sacrifice anything for him. 
Everybody knows that. But it is, after all then, your fortune which 
Pen is offering to tlie young lady ; and of which lu‘ wishes to take 
Ix)Sscssion at eighteen.' 

‘I know my mother will give me anything,’ Pen said, l(»oking rather 
disturbed. 

‘Yes, my good fellow, Imt there is reason in all things. If your 
niothcr keeps the house, it is hut fair tliat she shouhl seler-t her 
com|mriy. When you give her licniso over her licad, ainl transfer her 
banker’s account to yourself for the Ixmetit of IMiss What-d’-yo\i-ealI- 
’em — Miss Oostigan — don’t you think you shouhl at h*ast liavc consulted 
my sister as one of the principal |«rti(‘s in the transac tion ? I am sj>eak- 
ing to you, you sw, without the least auger or assumption of authority, 
such as the law and your father’s will give me ov(‘r you for three years 
to eoiiie — but as one man of the world to anotlieiy -and 1 ask you, if 
you think that, becyiuse you can do what you liki* with your mother, 
therefore you have a right to do so ? As you an* her di'pendaut, would 
it not have l)een more generous to wait Inudn' you t-ook this step, ami 
at loiist to have fxiid her the courtesy to ask her h*ave I ' 

Pen held down his lieml, and Ix’gan dimly to perci'ive that the action 
on which he hml prided liimself as a most romantic, genenuis instance 
of disinterested affection, wms perliaps a very s(‘llish kml lu'adstrong 
piece of folly. 

‘ I did it in a moment of passion,’ said Pen, floundering ; ‘ I was 
not aware what I was going to say or to do’ (and in this he s])oke. with 
perfect sincerity). ‘But now it is said, and I stand to it. No; I 
neither can nor will recall it. I ’ll die rather than do so. And I — I 
don’t wajit to burden my mother,’ lie continmxl. ‘ I ’ll work for myself. 
I’ll go on the stage, and act with lier. She — she says I should do 
well there.’ 
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‘But will she take you on those tenusV the Mjyor interposed. 
‘ Mind, I do not say that Miss Costigan is not the most disinterested of 
women : but don’t you supj)ose, now, fairly, that your position iis a 
young gentleman of ancient birth and decent expectations, forms a part 
of the cause wliy she finds your mldrcsscs welcome ? ’ 

‘I’ll die, I say, rather than forfeit my pledge to her,’ said Pen, 
doubling Jiis fists ainl turning red. 

‘Who asks you, my dear fricn<n’ answered the imiwn-turkible 
guardian. ‘ No gentleman breaks his word, of course, when it has lx‘en 
given freely. But, after all, you can wait. You owe something to 
your mother, something to your family — something to me iis your 
father’s representative. ’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ Pen said, feeling mther relieved. 

‘ Well, as you have pledged your word to her, give us another, will 
you, Arthur?’ 

‘ What is it ? ’ Arthur asked. 

‘ That you will make no juivate marriage — that you won’t 1)C biking 
a trip to Scotland, you understand ? ’ 

‘ That would 1 h' a falseliocxl. Pen never told his mother a falsehood,^ 
Helen sai<l. 

Pen hung down Ins head again, and his eyes filled with tears of 
shame. Had not this wliole intrigue Ih'cii a falsehooil to tliat tender 
and eonfiding creature wlio wa.s ready to give nj) all for his sake? He 
gave his umde his hand. 

‘No, sir on my W(*rd of honour as a gentleman,’ he sai<l, ‘1 will 
nev«*r marry without my mother’s consent ! ’ and giving Helen a bright 
parting ]o(»k of coiifi<lenee and afYt^etioii unehangeabh', the by went out 
of the drawing-room into his own stinly. 

‘He’s an angel - 1 h‘ ’ s an angel,’ the motlu'r cried out in one of lier 
usual raptures. 

‘He Comes of a gnod st«H*k, ma’am,’ .said her brotlua-iu-law ‘of a 

goiwl strndv on 1>oth sides.’ The Major was greatly pleased witii tlic' 
result of his diploma<y so mneh so, that he once more sainted the 
tij)s of Mrs. Pendeiiiiis’s glove, and dropping tlu^ curl, manly, ami 
straightforward tone in whieli lie had condueted the conversation with 
the lad, assumed a certain drawl, which he always adopted whcai he was 
most eonetdted and tine. 

‘]My dear creature,’ said he, in that his jxditest tone, ‘1 think it 
r*ertainly as wfdl tlmt I e.ime down, and I Hatter myself that last hatfe 
was a sueeessful one. I tell you how I eame to think of it. Thre^? 
years ago my kind frieml Lady Ferrybridge sent f(»r me in the greatest 
state of alarm alnait her son (Jretna, whose affair yon rememlH'r, and 
implored me to use my intbienee with the young gentleman, who was 
engaged in an tlf cftur with a Seoteh elergyman’s danglib'r, 

iVIis.s MaeToddy. I im}>l<>red, I entreated gentle measnn's. But Lfird 
Fenybridge was furious, and tried the higli hand, (indna was sulky 
and silent, and his parents thought they had compiered. But what was 
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the fact, my dear creature T The young people had hccu manioil for 
three months before Lord Feriybridge knew anything about it. And 
that wa^ why I extnictexl the promise from Master Pen.’ 

‘ Arthur would never have done so,’ Mrs. Peiidemiis said. 

‘ He hasn’t, — that is one comfort,' answered the brother-in-law. 

Like a wary and patient man of the world, Major Pendeniiis did not 
press poor Pen any farther for the moment, but hoped the lx.st from 
time, and that the young fellow’s eyes would Ixi opemed before long to 
see the al)surdity of which he was guilty. And having found out how 
keen the boy’s point of honour was, he worked upon that kindly feeling 
with great skill, discoursing him over tlicir wine after dinnoT, and 
jx)inting out to Pen the necessity of a perfect uprightness and (^xuiness 
in all his dealings, and entreating that his conimunie^itions with his 
interesting young friend (as the Major jxditely called Miss Fotheringay) 
should l>e carried on with the knowledge, if not approbation, of Mrs. 
Pendennis. ‘ After all, Pen,' the Major said, witli a convenient frank- 
ness that did not displease the boy, whilst it advanced the interests of 
the negotiator, ‘ you must bear in mind that you are throwing yourself 
away. Your mother may submit to your marriage as slie would to 
anytliing else you desired, if you did but cry long eiioiigli for it : but 
he sure of this, that it (ian never please her. You take a young woman 
off the boards of a country theatre ami pnder her, for sucli is tlie oase, 
to one of the finest ladies in England. And your mother will submit 
to your choice, but you ctan’t suppose that slie will be hai)})y under it. 
I have often fancied, entre 710ns, that my sister had it in lier eye to 
make a marriage Ixitween yo\i and that little wanl of hers — Flora, 
Laim\ — what 's her name f And I always dt*tenniiU‘d t«> do my small 
endeavour to prevent any such match. Th(‘ child has but two thousand 
j)Ounds, I am given to understand. It is only with the utmost economy 
and care that my sister can provide for the decent maintenance of her 
house, and for your apix^arance and etlucatiou as a gentleman ; and I 
don’t care to own to you that I htul other and much higher views for 
you. With your name and birth, sir — with your talents, which I 
suppose are resi>octal)le, with the friemls whom I have the honour to 
ixjssess, I could have placed you in an excellent position — a remarkable 
position for a yo\mg man of such cxccc<ling small means, and had 
lioped to see you, at least, try to restore the honours of our name. 
Your mother’s softness stt^pixxl one prospect, or you might have Ixeii 
a geneml like our gallant ancestor who fought at Kamillies and 
Malplaquet. I luul another plan in view : my excellent and kind 
friend, Lord Bagwig, who is very well dis|K\sed towards iiu‘, would, 
I have little doubt, have attached you to his mission at PuiniHmiickol, 
and you might have advanced in the diplomatic service. But, pardon 
me for recurring to the subject ; how is a man to serve a young gentle- 
man of eighteen, who proposes to marry a lady of thirty, whom he luis 
selected from a booth in a fair? — W(dl, not a fair, — barn. That profes- 
sion at once is closed to you. The public service is closed to you. Soiiiety 
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is closed to yon. You see, my good friend, to what you bring yourself. 
You may get on at the bar to be sure, where I am given to understand 
that gentlemen of merit occasionally mai*ry out of their kitchens ; but 
in no other profession. Or you may come and live down here — down 
here, mon Dieu I for ever ’ (said the M^or, with a dreary shrug, as he 
thought with inexpressible fondness of Pall Mall), ‘ where your mother 
\vill rtHjeive the Mrs. Arthur that is to be, with perfect kindness ; where 
the good people of the county won't visit you ; and where, by Gad, sir, 
I shall be shy of visiting you myself, for I 'm a plain-spoken man, and I 
own to you that I like to live with gentlemen for my companions ; 
where you will have to live, with nun-and-water drinking gentlemen- 
fariners, and drag through your life the young husband of an old woman, 
who, if she doesn't quarrel with your mother, will at least cost that lady 
her jx)sition in society, and drag her down into that dubious caste into 
which you must inevitably fall. It is no affair of mine, my good sir. 
I am not angry. Your downfall will not hurt me farther than that it 
will extinguish the hopes I had of seeing my family once more taking 
its place in the w^orhl. It is only your mother and yourself that will bo 
ruined. And I ))ity you both from my soul. Pass the claret : it is some 
I sent to your pix)r father ; I rememl)er I bought it at ]XK)r Lonl 
Levant’s sale. But ot course,' juIiUhI the Major, snnmking the wine, 
‘ having engaged yourself, you will do wiiat beciornes you as a man of 
honour, however fatal your promise may be. However, promise us on 
your side, my Ixjy, w liat I set out by entreating you to gmnt, — that 
there siiall l)e nothing clandestine, tliat you will piu’sue your studies, 
that you will only visit your iuteivsting friend at projier intervals. Do 
you write to her much ? ’ 

Pen blu.she<l and said, ‘ Why, yes, he had written.’ 

‘I sup]x».se verses, eh! tis well jw prose? I w'as a dab at verses myself. 
I recollect wiien I first joined, I used to write verses for the fellows in 
the regiment ; and did some pretty things in that way. I wiw talking 
to my old friend General Hobbler alxmt some lines I dashed off for him 
ill the year 1806, w hen w^e w’crc at the Oai>c, and, Gad, he rememliered 
every line of them still ; for he ’d used Vm so often, the old rogue, ami 
Inul afdually trit^d ’em on Mrs. Hobbler, sir — who brought him sixty 
thousand poumls. I supjiose you’ve tried verses, eh, Pen'r 

Pen blushed again, and siii<l, ‘ Wliy, yes, he hail WTittcui verses.' 

‘And does the fair one resfxmd in poetry or prose?' asked the Miyor, 
eyeing his nephew with the queerest expression, as much as to say, ‘O 
Moses and Green Sfxxt^icles ! wdiat a ftxd the boy is I ' 

Pen blushed again. She had written, but not in verse, the young 
lover owned, and lie gave his breast-ixxiket the Ixmefit of a squeeze wdtli 
his left arm, which the Major remarked, a^icording to his woi^t 

‘You have got the letters there, I sec,' said the old campaigner, 
nodding at Pen and pointing to his own chest (wliich was manfully 
wadded with cotton by Mr. Stultz). ‘ You know you have. I would 
give twoj>cii(;c to see 'cm,' 
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‘Why/ said Pen, twiddling the stalks of the strawTxjrries, ‘I — 1/ 
but this sentence was never finished ; for Pen^s facie was so cornhial and 
embarrassed, as the Major watched it, that the elder could contain his 
gravity no longer, and burst into a fit of laughter, in which chorus Pen 
himself was obliged to join after a minute : when he broke out fairly 
into a guffaw. 

It sent them with great good-humour into Mrs. Pendennis’s drawing- 
room. She was pleased to hear them laughing in the hall as they 
crossed it. 

‘You sly rascal!' said the Major, putting his arm gaily on Pen’s 
shoulder, and giving a playful push at the boy's breast-pocket, lie felt 
the papers crackling there sure enough. The young fellow was delighted 
— conceited — triumphant — and in one word, a spoony. 

The pair came to the tea-table in the highest spirits. The Major's 
politeness was beyond expression. He had never twisted such good tea, 
and such bread was only to ])e had in the country. lie asked Mra. 
Pendennis for one of her charming songs. He then made Pen sing, and 
was deliglitcd and astonished at the beauty of the boy's voice ; he made 
his nephew fetch his maps and drawings, and praised them as really 
remarkable works of talent in a young fellow : he complimentcrl liim on 
his French pronoun(!iatiou : he llattered the simple boy as adroitly as 
ever lover flattered a mistress : and when Ix'd-time came, mother and 
son went to their sevexal rooms jxerfectly enchanted with the kind 
Major. 

When they had rejudied tliose ai>artnK‘nts, I suppose IlehMi took to 
her knees as usual : ami Pen read over his letters before going to lx*d : 
just as if he didn’t know cA'ery word of them by heart already. Iii 
truth there were but three of those doc-uments : and to learn their 
contents required no gi'cat etfoi't of memor)\ 

In No. 1, ‘Miss Fotheringay presents gi'ateful eomiAimcnts to l\rr. 
Pendennis, and in her pipa’s name and her own begs to thank liim for 
his vio$t beautiful preMiits, Thc}^ will always be kept cartful! y\ jiud 
Miss F. and Captiiin C. will never foi-get the delightful evening whi(*h 
they jmssed on Tuesday last,' 

No. 2 said — ‘ Dear Sir, wo shall have a small quiet party of social 
friends at our humble hoards next Tuesday evening, at an early tea, 
when I shall wear the beautiful scarf whicli, with its accompanying 
delightf ul vei'seSy I shall ever, ever cherish : and papa bids me say how 
happy he will Ihj if you will join “ the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul" in oviX festive little party, as I am sure will be your truly grateful 

‘ Emii-y Fotheringay.' 

No. S^was somewhat more confidential, and showed that matters had 
proceeded rather far. ‘ You \vere odious yesterday night,' the letter 
said. ‘ Why did you not come to the stage-<loor ? Papa could not escort 
me on iujcoimt of Ixis eye ; he Inul an artcident, and fell down over a loose 
carjx^t on the stair on Sunday night. I saw you looking at ^liss Higgle 
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Jill night ; and you were so enchanted with Lydia Languish you se^ccly 
once looked at Julia. I could have crns/ied Bingley, I was so angry. 
I play Elia Rosenberg on Friday : will you come tlien ? Miss Diggle 
perfonns , — Ever yoiu* E. F.* 

These three letters Mr. Pen used to rearl at intervals, during the day 
and night, and embrace with that delight and fervour which such 
beautiful compositions surely warranted. A thousand times at least he 
liad kissed fondly the musky satin paper, nuide sacred to him by the 
hand of Emily Fotlieringay. This was all he Inid in retuni for his 
passion and flames, liis vows and protets, his rhymes and similes, his 
wjikeful nights and endless thoughts, liis fondness, feais, and folly. The 
young wiseaere luul pledged away his all for this : signed his mime to 
endless j>romi.ssory notes, conferring his heart u]^)on tlie bearer : Ixiund 
himself for life, and got Iwk two|Hmce jvs an equivalent. For Miss 
Costigan was a young lady of such perftxd good condiujtand self-command, 
that she never would have thought of giving more, and reserved the 
trciasures of her allectioii until she could transfer them lawfully at 
church. 

Howlxnt, Mr. Pen wjis content with what tokens i)f regard h(‘ had got, 
and mumbled over his three lettem in Ji mj)ture of high spirits, ami w(‘nt 
to sleep delighte<l with his kind old uncle from London, who must 
evidently yield to his wi.sh(‘s in time : and, in a word, in a preixjsterous 
state of coiitciitmeiit with himself and all the world. 


CHAPTER IX 

IN WIIKJU THE MAJOR OPENS THE i'AMPAION 

L et thrxse who have the Idessed j>rivih*ge of an entrh into the most 
select circles, admit that Major Pendennis was a man of no 
^ ordinary generosity and affe<^tion, in the sjierifiee whi(*h he now 
made. He gave up London in May — his newsjttqxTs and his mornings 
— his afteriKMjns fnrni chib to club, his little confidential visits my 
Imlies, liis rides in Rotten Row, his dinners, jind his stall at the Ojx^ra, 
his rapid cs^^apades to Fulham or Rh.-hinond on Saturdays and Sundays, 
his bow from my Lord Duke or iny Lord Marquis at the great I^ondon 
entertainments, and his name in the Morning Post of the succeeding 
day, — his quiet<*r little festivals, more selec-t, secret, and delightful — all 
these he resignerl to lo(‘k himself into a lone little country house, with a 
simide widow and a greenhoni of a son, a mawkish curate, and a little 
girl of twelve yesirs of age. ^ 

He inmlc the sacrifice, and it w^jis the greater that few knew the 
extent of it. His letters came down franked from town, and he showinl 
the invitiitions to Helen with a sigli. It was IxMiutiful and tragicjil to 
see liim refuse one jmrty after another—at least to thosij who could 
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understod, as IT(;lou didn’t, the melancholy ^^randeur of liis self-denial. 
Helen did not, or only sinile^l at the awful jmthos with whieh the Maj»)r 
spoke of the Court Guide in general : but young Pen l(x)k(‘d with great 
respect at the great names upon the superscriptions of his uncle’s letters, 
and listened to the Major’s stories alxjut the fashionable world with 
constant interest and sympathy. 

The elder Pendennis’s rich memory was stored with thousands of 
these delightful tales, and he poured them into Pen’s willing ear. He 
knew the name and pedigree of everybody in the Peerage, and every- 
body’s relations. ‘ My dear lx)y,’ he would say, with a mournful eaniest- 
ness and veraciity, ‘ you (tannot l>egin yr)ur genealogical studies bx) early ; 
I wish to Heaven you would read in Dcbrett every day. Not so much 
the hist(n*i(ial part (for the pedigrees, lH*tween ourselves, are many of 
them very fabulous, and there are few families that i an show siujh a 
clear descent as our own) as the account of family alliances, and who 
is related to whom. I have known a man’s career in life blasted by 
ignonince on this all-important subjec*t. Why, only last month, at 
dinner at my Lord Hobanob’s, a young man, who has laU*ly lx?en 
received amongst us, young Mi\ Suckling (author of a work, I believe), 
l)egan to sin^ak lightly of Admiral Bowsm- s conduct for ratting to 
Ministers, in what I must own is the most audacious manner. But 
who do you think sate next and opiMjsite to this Mr. Suckling ? Why 
— why, next to him was Lady GramjKJund, Bowser’s daughter, and 
opiX)site to him was Lord Gram|M)und, Bowser’s son-in-law. The 
infatuated young man went on cutting his jokes at the Admiral’s 
exismse, fancying that all the world was laughing with him, and 1 
leave you to imagine Lady llohinob’s feelings- -d 1 o1.>anob’s ! — tliose of 
every well-bred man, as the wretched tnfras was so exj)osing himself. 
lie will never dine again in South Street. I juomise you 

With s\ich discourses tln^ Major entertained his ne]>hew, as he paced 
the t(:'iT{U'(* in front of the liouse for his two hours’ constitutional walk, 
or iis they Siitc togtdlier after dinner over their wine. He grieved that 
Sir Fnineis (davering had not come down to the Park, to live in it since 
his marriage, and to make a society for the neigh l>ourliood. He mourned 
that Lord Eyrie was not in the countiT, tliat In^ miglit take Pen and 
))re-sent him to his Lordship. ‘ He has daughters,’ the !Major said. 
‘Who knows? you miglit liavo married Lady Emily or Lady Barham 
Trehawk ; but all tliose dreams are over ; my ]) 0 (H* fellow, you must 
lie on the l>ed whieh you have nnule for yourself.’ 

These things to hear did young Pendennis seriously ineliiic. They 
are not so interesting in print as when delivered omlly ; but the Major’s 
anecdotes of the great Gtnjrge, of the Royal Dukes, of the statesmen, 
beautie^,%nd fashionable liulies of the day, filled young Pen’s soul with 
longing and wonder ; and he fouinl the conversations wnth his guardian, 
which sadly bored and jHirplexed iXKir Mrs, Pendennis, for his own part 
never tedious. 

It can’t be said that Mr, Pen’s new guide, philosnplier, and friend. 
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discourseil him on the most elevated subjects, or treated the subjects 
which he cliose in the most elevated manner. But his morality, such 
as it was, wjw consistent. It might not, j)erhaps, tend to a man’s 
progress in another world, but it was pretty well calculated to advance 
his interests in this ; and then it must be remembered, that the Mfyor 
never for one instant doubted that his views were the only views practic- 
able, and that his conduct was perfectly virtuous and res|:)e()table. He 
was a man of honour, in a word : and had his eyes, what he called, 
open. He took pity on tliis young greenhorn of a nephew, and wanted 
to open his eyes too. 

No man, for instance, went more reguhu'ly to churcli when in the 
country than the old bticlielor, ‘ It don’t matter so much in town, Pen,’ 
he said, ‘for there the women go and the men are not misseii. But 
when a gentleman is sur ses Urrt$^ lie must give an example to the 
coimtry peo])le : and if I could tiuii a tune, I even think I should sing. 
The Duke of St. David’s, whom I have the honour of knowing, always 
sings in the country, and let me tell you, it has a doosed fine effect 
from the family jiew. And you are somelxxly down here. As long 
as the Claverings are away you are the first man in the imrish ; or as 
good us any. You might represent the U)wn if you played your (^arcls 
well. Your ]X)or dear father would have done so had he lived ; so 
might you. — Not if you marry a la<ly, however amiable, wliom the 
countrj^ IHHiplc won’t meet. — Well, well : it ’s a painful subject. Let 
us change it, my boy.’ But if Major Pendennis changed the 8ubje<'t 
once he recurred to it a scH>ro of times in the day : and the moral of 
his disc^ourse always was, that Pen was throwing himself away. Now 
it does not rei|uire much coaxing or wheedling to make a simple boy 
lielieve that he is a veiy fine fellow. 

Pen w{\8 gliul enough, we have said, tt) listen to his elder’s talk. The 
conversation of Captiin Oustigan Ixx'amc by no means pleixsant to him, 
ami the idea of that tip.sy old father-in-law haunted him with terror. 
He couldn’t bring that man, unshaven and recking of punch, to associate 
with his mother. Even about Emily — he faltired when the pitiless 
guanlian began U) (luestion him. ‘ Wjis she accomplished?’ He wa.s 
obliged to own, no. ‘Wiis she clever]’ Well, she had a very good 
average intellect : but he could not absolutely say she wiuj clever. 
‘ Come, let us see some of her letters.’ So Pen confessed that he Inul 
but tho.se three of which we luive made mention — and that they were 
but trivial invitation.s or an.swers. 

‘ She is cautious enougli,’ the Major said drily. ‘ She is older than 
you, my poor boy ; ’ and then he ajxdogised with the utmost frjuikness 
aiul liuinility, and flung himixjlf ujx)!! Pen’s good feelings, tegging the 
lail to excuse a fond old uncle, who liad only his family’s honour in 
view — for Arthur was rejuly to flame up in indignation whenever 
Miss Co8tig}iii’s honesty was doubted, and swore that he would 
never liave her name nientione<l lightly, and never, never woul<l part 
from her. 
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He repeated this to lii« luiclc and hiB friends at home, and also, it 
must be confessed, to Miss Fotheringay and the amiable family at 
Chatteris, with whom he still continued to spend some ix)rtion of his 
time. Miss Emily was alarmed when she heard of the arrival of Pen's 
guardian, and rightly conceived that the Major came down with hostile 
iiitentioiis to herself. ‘ I suppose ye intend to leave me, now your grand 
relation has come down from town. He'll carry ye off*, and you'll 
forget your poor Emily, Mr. Arthur ! ' 

Forget her ! In her presence, in that of Miss Rouncy, the Columbine 
and Milly's confidential friend of the Comj)any, in the j»resence of the 
Captain himself, Pen swore he never could think of any other woman 
but his Ix^lovtHl Miss Fotheringay ; and the Captain, looking up at his 
foils, which were hung as a trophy on the wall of the room where Pen 
and he used to fence, grimly said, he would not advoise any man to 
me<ldle rashly with the affections of his darling child ; and would never 
believe his gallant young Arthur, whom he treated m his son, whom he 
called his son, would ever be guilty of conduct so revolting to every 
idaya of honour and human i tee. 

He went up ami embKWied Pen after s|)eaking. He cried, and 
wijx’d his eye with one large dirty hand as he clisped Pen witli the 
other. Arthur shuddered in that grasp, and thought of l)is uncle at 
home. His father-in-law looked unusually dirty and shabby ; tlie odour 
of wliisky-and-water was even more decided than in common. How 
wjis he U) bring that man and his mother togetlier ? He trembled when 
he thought that he had absolutely written to Costigaii (inclosing to him 
a 80 V(‘reign, the loan of which the worthy gentleman needt*d), and 
saying, that one day he hoped to sign himself his aff(*i‘tionate son, 
Arthur Pendennis. He was glad to get away from Chatteris that day ; 
from Miss Rouncy the conjidante ; from the old toping father-in-law ; 
from the divine Emily 1101*8011. ‘ 0 Emily, Emily,' he cried inwardly, 

as he rattled lioniewards on Kelx*cca, ‘ you little know what sacrifices I 
am making for you ! — for you wdio are ahvays so cold, so cautious, so 
mistrustful I ' 

Pen never ride ovit to Chatteris but the ]\Iajor found out oii wliat 
errand the boy had lieen. Faithful to his plan, ^lajor Pendennis gave 
his nephew no let or hindrance ; but .somehow tlie constant feeling that 
the seniors eye wins uiH>n him, an uneasy shame attendant njxm that 
ine\ital)le confession whi(di the evening's conversation would be sure to 
elicit in the most natural simple manner, made Pen go less frequently 
to sigh aw^ay his soul at the feet of his charmer than he had Ix'oii wont 
to do previous to liis uncle's arrival. There was no use trying to 
deceive him ; there was no pretext of dining with Smirke, or reiuliug 
Greek plays with Foker; Pen felt, when he retunied from one of his 
flying visits, that everylxKly knew whence he came, and apixwtxl quite 
guilty before his mother and guardian, over their Ixniks or their game 
at piquet. 

Once having walkeil out half a mile, to the Fairxiks Inn, Ixyond the 
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Ixxlge giitos, to bo ill rojwliness for the Competitor eoac^h, which changed 
horses tliore, to hike a run for Chatteris, a man on the roof touched his 
hat to the young gentleman : it was his uncle's man, Mr. Morgan, who 
was going on a message for his master, and had Ix^en took up at the 
Lodge, as he said. And Mr. Morgan came back by the Rival, too ; so 
that Pen liad the plejisure of that domestic's company l)oth ways. 
Nothing was said at home. Tlie lad seemed to have every decient 
liberty ; and yet he felt himself dimly watcluMl and guarded, and that 
there were eyes u]>on him even in the presence of liis Dulcinea. 

In fact. Pen’s suspi(*ions were not unfounded, and his guardian had 
sent forth to gather all possible information regarding the lad and his 
interesting y(nmg friend. The discreet and ingenious Mr. Morgan, a 
London contidential valet, who.se tidelity could Ix) trusted, had Ixxm to 
Chatteris more than onc(', and made every inquiry rc^garding the past 
history and present habits of the Captain and his daughter. He 
delicately cross-examined the waiters, the ostlei-s, and all the inmates 
of the bar at the George, and got from them what little they knew 
respecting the worthy Captain. He w’as not held in very gn^at ri'gjird 
there, as it appeared. The waiters never siiw the <*olour of his money, 
and were warned not to furnish the jxxw gentleman with any liipior 
for which some other party was not resjHaisible. He swaggered sjnlly 
alx)ut the (‘offee-room there, consumed a t<H)th]>ick, and looked <n'er the 
I>aper, ami if any friend ask(‘d him to dinner ho stayed. 

From the seiwants of the ofhcd's at the Ixirraeks Mr. Morgan found 
that the Captain had so freqiiently and outrageously inebriat<‘(l liimst'lf 
there, that Colonel Swallowtail ha<l forbichlen him the mess-room. The 
indefatigable Morgan then put himself in communication with sonic of 
the inferior airtors at the theatre, and pumped them over their cigars 
and punch, and all agreed that Costigan wjis jxior, sliabby, and givtm to 
debt and to drink. But there wjus not a breath ujH>n the nqnitatioii of 
Miss Fotheringay : Inn* father’s courage was re|xirted to liave displayed 
itself on more than one occ!.%sion towards persons dispost‘d to treat his 
daughter with freedom. She nev(*r came to the theatre lint with her 
father: in his most inebriated moments that gentleman kept a watch 
over her ; finally Mr. Morgan, from his own expcriem'c, added that he 
ha<l Ixicn to see her hact, and was uncommon delighted with the ]H‘r- 
fonnance, liesides thinking her a most splemlid woman. 

Ml'S. Creed, tln^ pew-oixmer, confirmed these statements to Dtxitor 
Portinan, who examined her personally. Mrs. Cretxl had imtliing 
unfavoiinil)l(! to her lodgtir to divulge. She saw nolxxly ; only one or 
two ladies of the tlieatre. The Captain did inbixieate himself some- 
times, and did not always pay his rent regularly, Init he did when he 
had money, or riither Miss Fotheringay did. Since the young gentle- 
man from Clavering had lx*en and took lessons in fencing, one or two 
more had come from the barracks ; Sir Derby Oaks, and his young 
friend, Mr. Foker, which was often bigether ; and wliich was always 
driving over from Baymouth in the tandem. But on the occasions 
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of the lessons, Miss F. was very seldom present, and generally came 
downstairs to Mrs. Creed’s own room. 

The Doctor and the Major, consulting together as they often did, 
groaned in spirit over tliat information. Major Peiidennis oix^nly 
expressed his disappointment; and, I lielieve, the Divine himself w?is 
ill pleased at not being able to pick a hole in poor Miss Fothcringay’s 
reputation. 

Even alxmt Pen himself, Mrs. Creed’s rc’ports w(!r(! desjjenitely 
favourable. ‘Whenever he fioine,’ Mrs. Creed said, ‘slie always have 
me or one of the cliildren wUli her. And Mrs. Creed, marin, says 
she, if you please, inarm, you’ll on no m‘(!uunt leave the room when 
that young gentleman ’s here. And many ’s the time I ’ve seen him 
a lookin’ as if he wished I was away, poor young man : and he t(X)k 
to coming in service time, when I wasn’t at home, of course : but 
she always had one of the lK)ys up if her pa wasn’t at home, or old 
Mr. Bows with her a teaching of her her lesson, or one of the young 
ladies of the theayter.’ 

It was all true : whatever encouragements might have In'cn given 
him l)efore he avowed his passion, tlic prudence f)f Miss Emily was 
y)rodigious after Pt*n had declared himself : and th(‘ poor fellow chafed 
against her hopeless reserve. 

Tlie Major surveyed the. state (»f tilings with a sigli. ^If it were 
but a temporaiy liais<m,’ the excellent man said, ‘one couM bear it. 
A young fellow must sow his wild oats, and that sort (*f thing. But 

a virtuous atbudiment is the deuce. It eomes of the d d romantii*. 

notions boys get from Ining brought up by women.’ 

‘Allow me to say. Major, that you s|M‘ak a litth* like a man of 
tlie World,’ replieil the Doctor. ‘Nothing can be more desirable f(*r 
Pen than a virtuous attachment for a y<»ung lady t»f his own rank and 
with a corresponding fortune -this }»resent infatuation, of eonrs(‘, I 
must (h'plore as siiK.'orely as you do. If I were his guardian I should 
command him to give it up.’ 

‘The very means, T tell y»>u, tt> make liim marry to-morrow. We 
liavc got tiiiK! from him, that is all, and we must do onr lH‘st 
with that.’ 

‘I say, Major,’ said the Dix'tor, at the end of th(‘ ('onversation in 
which tiie above, subject was iliscussed — ‘I am not, of course, a play- 
going man — but supinise, I say, we go and sim' Inn.’ 

Tlie Major laughed he iiad been a fortnight at Fairoaks, and 
strange to say, had not tliouglit of tliat. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘why not? 
After all, it is not my niece, but Miss Fotluaingay tin* ar-tre'ss, and 
we have as good a right as any otlier of the ])ubUc to see lua* if we 
]>ay our money.’ So ujxm a day when it was arranged that Pen wius 
to dine at home, and pass the evening with his mother, the two elderly 
gentlemen dnive over to (flattens in the Dixdors (‘haise, and tliere, 
like a couple of jolly Imhelors, diiu‘d at the George Iim, Ix'fore 
priK^eeding to the play. 
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Only two other guests were in the room, — an officer of the regiment 
quaitered at Chatteris, and a young gentleman whom the Doctor 
thought he had somewhere seen. They left them at tludr meal, 
however, and hastened to the theatre. It was *Hamh?t^ over again. 
Shakspeare wjis Article xl. of stout old Doctor Portman’s crewl, to 
which he always made a i)oint of testifying publicly at least once 
in a year. 

We liavc descrilx?d the play before, and how those who saw Miss 
Fotheringay iMnform in Ophelia saw precisely the same thing on one 
night as on another. Both the elderly gentlemen lookfxl at her with 
extraordinary interest, thinking how very much young Pen was charmed 
w'itli her. 

‘ (Jad,* siiid the Major, l^etween his teeth, as he surveyed her wlion 
slie was called forwanl iis usual, ami swept lior curtseys to the scanty 
audience, ‘ the young rascal has not mmle a bad choice.’ 

The DcK'tor applauded her loudly and loyally. my wonl,’ 

sjiid he, ‘ she is a very clever actress ; and I must say, Major, she is 
e ndowed \\ith very considerable personal attmetions.’ 

‘So that young officer thinks in the stagednjx,’ Major Pendennis 
answered, and he }y>inted out to Doctor Portman’s attention the young 
dragfK)!! of the George eoffee-rf)om, who sate in tlie b)X in question, 
and applauded with immense enthusiasm. She hxiked extremely sweet 
iqion him thought the Major: but that’s their way — and h«^ 
shut up his natty opera-glass and jXK:keted it, as if he wislnxl to see 
no more tiiat night. Nor did the D«v-tor, of (‘ourse, propt)S(' to stay 
for tin* after-] >ieee, so they rose and h‘ft the theatre ; tlie 
returning to Mrs. Portman, who was on a visit at the* Deanery, ami 
the Major walking lioim* full of thought towards the George, where 
ho had bes]X)ken a Ixjd. 


CHAPTER X 

FAoiXd THK enemy 

S AUNTERING hoimiwards, Major Pt'mleiinis readied the hotel 
presently, ami found Mr. Morgan, his faithful vah t, awaiting 
iiim at tlie door, who stopjKxl his master as lie was al)out to 
bike a candle to go to IxmI, and said, with Jiis usual air of knowing 
deference, ‘I think, sir, if y<»u would go into tlie eoffe(M*ooni, there’s 
a young gimtlemaii there as you would like b) see.’ 

‘What, is Mr. Artliur hero]’ the Major said, in great anger. 

‘ No, sir — but his gnxit friend, Mr. Foker, sir. Lmly llagnes Foker’s 
son is here, sir. He ’s Ixjcn asleep in the coffee n Kim sinec lie bxik his 
<linner, and has just ning for his coffee, sir. And I think, p’raps, you 
might like to git into conversation with liini,’ the valet said, ofaming 
the coffee-room door. 
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The Major entered ; and there indeed was Mr. Foker, the only 
occupant of the place. He had intended to go to the play too, but 
sleep had overtaken him after a copious meal, and he had flung up 
liis legs on the bench, and indulged in a nap instea<l of the dramatic 
amusement. The Major was meditating how to a<ldress the young 
man, but the latter prevented him that trouble. 

‘Like to look at the evening paper, sir]^ said Mr. Foker, who was 
always communicative and aflfable ; and he took up the Globe from his 
table, and ofFored it to the new comer. 

‘ I am very much obliged to you,’ said the Major, with a grateful 
lx)w and smile. * If I don’t mistake the family likeness, I have the 
pleasure of spciaking to Mr. Henry Foker, Lady Agnes Foker’s son. 
I have the happiness to name her Ladyship among my acquaintances — 
and you U^ir, sir, a Rosherville face.’ 

‘ Hullo ! I l)eg your pardon,’ Mr. Foker sai<l, ‘ I took you ’ — he was 
going to say — ‘I took you for a commercial gent.’ But he stopped 
that phnise. ‘To whom have I the pleasiire of s])eaking?’ he added. 

‘ To a relative of a friend and stdioolfellow of yours — Arthur Pen- 
dennis, my nephew, who has often spoken to me about you in terms 
of great I'cgard. I am Major Pendennis, of whom you may have heard 
him speak. May I take my srxla-water at your table? I have had 
the plciwure of sitting at your grandfather’s.’ 

‘Sir, you do me proud,’ said Mr. Foker, with miicli courtesy. ‘And 
so you are Arthur Pendennis’s uncle, are you 1 ’ 

‘And guardian,’ added the Major. 

‘ He’s a.s good a fellow as even* st<‘p|x*‘h sir,’ said Mr. Foker. 

‘I am glad you think si».’ 

‘Ami clever, too — I was always a stupid chap, I was-])ut you see, 
sir, I know ’em wlien they arc clever, and like 'em of that sort.’ 

‘You show ymir biste ami y«>ur modesty, too,’ said tht* Major. ‘I 
have heard Arthur rej)eatedly sjx'ak «>f you, and he said your tah'iits 
were very good.’ 

‘I’m not gt'Kxl at tlie Ux^ks,’ ]\lr. Foker said, wagging liis head — 
‘never eo\dd manage that -Pendennis could— he use«l to do lialf the 
chaps’ verses — and yet you are his guardian ; and I hope you will 
pardon me for saying that I think he’s what ire (all a flat.’ the candid 
young gentleman said. 

The Major found himself on the instant in tlie midst of a most 
interesting and contideutial conversation. ‘And how is Arthur a fiat?’ 
lie asked, witli a smile. 

‘You know,’ Foker answered, %\inking at him — he would have vnnked 
at the Duke of Wellington with just as little s(?ruple. ‘You know 
Arthur ’s a flat, — about women I mean.’ 

‘ He is not the first of us, my dear Mr. Hariy,' answered tlie Major. 
‘I have heanl something of this— but ja-ay tell me more.’ 

‘^Vhy, sir, you gee — it’s j)artly my fault. We. went to the play 
one night, and Pen was struck all of a hea}) with jMiss Fotheriiigay — 
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Costigan her real name is — an uncommon fine gal she is too ; and the 
next morning I introduced him to the General, as we call her father — 
a regular old scamp — and such a boy for the whisky-aud-water ! — and 
he gone on being intimate there. And he ’s fallen in love with her — 
and I ^m blessed if he hivsn^t pro|x>sed to her,' Fokor said, slapping his 
hainl on the table, until all the tlessert began to jingle. 

‘ What ! you know it too ? ' asked the Major. 

‘ Know it ! don’t I ? and many more too. We were talking al)out it 
at moss, yesterday, and eliaffiiig Derby Oaks — until he was as mad iis a 
hatter. Know Sir Derby Oaks ? We dined together, and we went to 
the play : we were standing at the door smoking, I remember, when 
you ptissed in to <linner.' 

‘ I remember Sir Thomas Oaks, his father, Ix'fore In? was a Baronet 
or a Knight ; he lived in Cavendish Square, and wjis Physician to 
Queen Charlotte.’ 

‘ The young one is making the money spin, I can tell y<ju,’ Mr. Fokcr 
said. 

‘ And is Sir Derby Oaks,’ the Major said, with great delight and 
anxiety, ‘another soupirantV 

‘Another whatV inquired ^Ir. Foker. 

‘Another admirer ot Miss Fotheriiigay ? ’ 

‘Lord bless ymi I we call him Mondays, Wcilnesdays, and Fridays, 
and Pell Tuenlays, Tliui-sdays, and Saturdays. But mind you, nothing 
wrting ! No, no ! Miss F. is a deal to wide awake tor that, Major 
Pendennis. She plays <me off against the otIuT. WJiat you eall two 
strings to lier l)ow.’ 

‘ I think you seem tolerably wide awake, too, Mr. Foker,’ Pmideiinis 
s.aid, laughing. 

‘Pretty well, thank you, sir — how are you C Foker replied imjK'r- 
turliably. ‘I’m not (clever, p’raps: but I am ratlier downy; and 
jrartial friends say I know what’s o’clock toleribly well, (,’an I tell 
you the time of day in any way C 

‘Uiwni my word,’ the Major an.swered, ([uite delighted, ‘I think you 
may 1 h‘ of v(*ry gn\it service to im*. You an* a young man of the 
world, and with sueh one lik(‘s to deal. And jus sueii I need not inform 
you that our family is by nf> im‘ans delighted at this alwurd intrigue in 
whieh Arthur is engag(‘<l.’ 

‘I should rather think not,’ .said Mr. Foker. ‘Connection not 
eligible. Too mmji beor drunk on the premises. No Irish n(‘e<l aj)ply. 
That I take to be your meaning.’ 

The Major said it was, exactly : and he pnx'ceded examine his 
new ac<[uaintancc regarding the amiable family into which his nephew 
proixiseil to enter, and soon got from the euiidid witness a numlHT of 
particulars n‘garding the House of Costigan. 

Wr; must d(» Mr. Fok«‘r the ju.sfice to say that he s|M>ke numt 
favourably of Mr. and Miss Costigaii’s moral chararter. ‘Yiai see,’ 
Kai<l he, ‘ I think the General is fond of the jovial Ixuvl, uml if I 
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wanted to be very certain of my money, it isu^t in his pocket I ’d invest 
it — but ht'. has always kept a watchful eye ou his daughter, and neither 
he iior slie will stand anytliing but what ’s honourable. Pen’s attentions 
to her are talked about in the whole Company, and I hear all aljout 
them from a young lady who used to be very intimatfi with her, and 
with whose family I sometimes take tea in a friendly way. Miss 
Rouncy says, Sir Derby Oaks has been hanging about Miss Fotheringay 
ever since his regiment has been down here ; but Pen has come in and 
cut him out lately, which has made the Baronet so mad, that he has 
been very near on the ix)int of proposing too. Wish lie would ; and 
you \l see wliich of tlie two Miss Fotheringay would jump at.’ 

‘I tliought as much,’ the Major said. ‘You give me a great deal of 
pleasure, Mr. Foker. I wish I could have seen you before.’ 

‘ Didn’t like to put in my oar,’ replied the other. ‘ Don’t speak till 
I ’in asked, when, if there ’s no objefitions, I speak pretty freely. Heard 
your man had been hankering about my servant — didn’t kn(iw myself 
what was going ou until Miss Fotheringay and Miss Rouiu:y had the 
row about the ostrich feathers, when Miss R. b^ld me everything.’ 

‘ Miss Rouncy, I gather, was the confidante of the other 1 ’ 

‘Confidant? I btdieve you. Why, she’s twice as clever a girl as 
Fotheringay, and literary and that, while !Miss Foth can’t do much more 
than read.’ 

‘ She can write,’ said the Major, rememliering Pen’s breast-j3ocket. 

Foker broke out into a sardonic ‘ He, he ! Rouncy writes her letters,’ 
lie said : ‘ every one of ’em ; and since they ’ve quarrelled, she don’t 
know how tlie deuce to get on. Miss Rouncy is an uiK-ommon pretty 
hand, whereas the other one makes dreatlfid work of tlie writing and 
spelling when Bows ain’t by. Rouncy ’s been settiii’ her copies lately — 
she writes a beautiful hand, Rouncy does.’ 

‘ I suppose you know it pretty well,’ said the Major archly : upon 
which Mr. Foker winked at him again. 

‘ I would give a great deal to have a siHX'imen of her handwriting,’ 
continued Major Pendeuiiis ; ‘ I <lare say you could give me one.’ 

‘That would bo too bul,’ Foker replied. ‘Miss F.’s writin’ ain’t so 
ver^ bad, I dare siiy ; only she got Miss R. to write the first letU‘r, and 
has gone on ever since. But you mark my word, that till they are 
friends again tlie letters will stop.’ 

*I hoi)e they will never be reconciled,’ the Major said with great 
sincerity. ‘You must feel, my dear sir, as a man of the world, how 
fatal to my nephew’s prospects in life is this step which he contem- 
plates, and how eager we all must be t(3 free him from tliis absurd 
engagement.’ 

‘He has come out uncommon strong,’ said Mr. Foker; ‘I have seen 
his verses ; Rouncy copied ’em. And I said to myself when I saw ’em, 
“ Cat<*h me writin’ verses to a woman, — that ’s all.” ’ 

‘ He has maile a fool of himself, as many a gcH)d fellow has before 
him. How can we make him see his folly, and cure it ? I am sure 

F 
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you will give us what aid you can in extricating a generous young man 
from such a pair of solieiners as this father and daughter seem to be. 
Lore on the huly^s side is out of the question.* 

‘ Love, indeed ? * Foker said. ‘ If Pen hadu*t two thousand a year 
when he came of age * 

‘ If Pen hadn*t whatV cried out the Major in astonishment. 

‘Two thousand a year: hasn’t he got two thousand a year? — the 
General says he has.* 

‘My dear friend,’ shrieked out the Major, with an eagerness which 
this gentleman rarely showed, ‘ thank you ! — thank you ! — I begin to 
see now. — Two thousand a year ! Why, his mother lias but five hundred 
a year in the world. She is likely to live to eighty, and Arthur has not 
a shilling but what she can allow him.* 

‘ What ! he ain’t rich then ? * Foker asked. 

‘Upon my honour he has no more than what I say.* 

‘ And you ain’t going to leave him anything ? ’ 

The Major had sunk every shilling he could scrape together on 
annuity, and of course was going to leave Pen nothing; but he did 
not tell Foker this. ‘ ilow much do you think a Major on half-pay can 
save?* he asked. ‘If these jxiople have been looking at him as a 
fortune, they are utterly mistaken — and — and you have made me the 
happiest man in the world.* 

‘Sir to YOU,’ said Mr. Foker politely, and when they parted for the 
night they shook hands with the greatest cordiality — the younger gentle- 
man promising the elder not to leave Chatteris without a further con- 
versation in the inoniing. And as tlie Major went up to his room, and 
Mr. Foker smoked his cigar against the door pillara of the George, Pen, 
vei-y likely, ten miles off, was lying in bed kissing the letter from 
his Emily. 

The next morning, l)efore Mr. Foker dnjvc off in his drag, the 
insinuating Major had {udually got a letter of Miss Rouncy’s in his 
own pocket-lK)ok. Let it \)e, a lesson to women how tlu‘y write. And 
in very high spirits Major Pendennis went to call upon DcKitor Portman 
at the Deaneiy, and told him what hapj)y discoveries he had miulc on 
the previous night. As they siitc in exmfidential convcmition in tlu^ 
Dean’s otik latiakfast jtarlour they eoidd look m:ross the lawn and sei' 
CapLiin Costigan’s window, at wdiich |XM>r Pen ha<l iHJcn only too visible 
some three weeks since. The Doctor w'as most indignant against Mrs. 
Oree<l, the landla^ly, for her duplhdty in concealing Sir Derby Oak’s 
constant visits to her kxlgcrs, and threatened to excommunicate her out 
of the Cathedral. But the wary Major thought that all things were for 
the Ijcst ; and, having taken counsel with himself over night, felt himself 
q\ute strong enough to go and face Captain Costigan. 

‘I’m going to fight the dragon,* he said, with a laugh, to Doctor 
Portman. 

‘ And I shrive you, sir, and bid good fortune go with you,* answered 
the Do<'tor. Perhaps he and Mrs. Portman and Miss Mira, as they 
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sate with their friend, the Dean’s lady, in her drawing-room, looked np 
more than once at the enemy’s window to see if they could perceive any 
signs of the combat. 

The Major walked round, according to the directions given him, and 
soon found Mrs. Creed’s little door. He passed it, and as he a.s(!cnded 
to Captain Costigan’s apartment, he could hear a stamping of feet, and 
a great shouting of ‘ Ha, ha ! ’ within. 

‘ It ’s Sir Derby Oaks taking his fencing lesson,’ said the child, who 
piloted Major Pendennis. ‘He takes it Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays.’ 

The Major knocked, and at length a tall gentleman ctune forth, with 
a foil and mask in one hand, and a fencing glove on the other. 

Pendennis made him a deferential bow. * I l)elieve I have the lioiiour 
of speaking to Captain Costigan — My name is Major Pendennis.’ 

The Captiiin brought his w'cajjou up to the salute, and said, ‘ Major, 
the lioncr is moine ; I ’m deloighted to see ye.’ 


CHAPTER XI 

NmOTIATIOX 

T he Major and Captain Costigan were old soldiers and accustomed 
to face the enemy, so we may presume that they ivUinod their 
presence of mind perfectly : but the rest of the party assembleil 
in Cos’s sitting-room were, ixn-haps, a little flurried at Peiidcnuis’s appari- 
tion. Miss Fothcringay’s slow heart began to btnit no doubt, for her 
ehcek flushed up with a great healthy blusli, as Lieutenant Sir I)erl>y 
Oaks looked at her with a scowl. The little crooked old man in the 
window-seat, who had been witnessing tlie feneiug-mateli Indween the 
two gtmtlcmen whose stamping and jununng had been sueh lus to cause 
liim to give up all attempts to continue writing the tlieatre music, in the 
copying of which ho had been engaged) looked up eagerly towanls tla^ 
new-comoras the Major of the well-blacked boots entered the aiwirtment, 
distributing tlic most gnieeful lx>ws to evi‘rylx)dy prestnit. 

* Me daughter — me friend, Mr. lk)ws — me gallant young pupil and 
friend, I may call ’um, Sir Derby Oaks,’siiid Costigan, spleiulidly waving 
his hand, and pointing each of these individuals to the Major’s attention. 
* In one moment, Mcejor, I ’lu your humble servant,’ and to dasli into 
the little adjoining chamber wlierc lie slejit, to give a twist to Jiis lank 
hair with his hairbrush (a wonderful and aiicit'iit piece), to toir oft* liis 
old sttK’k and put on a new one which Emily Inul constructed for him, 
and to assume a handsome clean collar, and the new (*,oat whicli liad been 
ordered u|X)ii the oc<?asiou of Miss Fotheringay’s beiu'lit, nas with the 
still active Costigiiii the work of a minute. 

After him Sir Derby cntertHl, and presently emerged from tlio same 
apartment, where he also cased himself in his little shell -j;w.*ket, whiijh 
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fitted tightly upon the young officer’s big person ; and which he and 
Miss Fotheringay, and poor Pen too, {)erhaps, admired prodigiously. 

Meanwhile conversation was engaged in between the actress and the 
new-comer ; and the usual remarks about the weather had been inter- 
changed before Costigan re-entered in his new ‘ shoot,’ as he called it, 

‘ I needn’t aix>logoise to ye, Meejor,’ he said, in his richest and most 
courteous manner, ‘ for receiving ye in me shirt-sleeves.' 

‘ An old soldier can’t be better employed than in teaching a young one 
the use of his sword,’ answered tlie Major gallantly. ‘ I remember in old 
times hearing that you could use yours pretty well, Captain Costigan.’ 

‘ What, ye ’ve heard of Jack Costigan, Major ! ’ said the other, greatly. 

The Major had, indeed ; he had pumped his nephew conceniing his 
new friend, the Irisli officer ; and said that he perfectly well recollected 
meeting ]\Ir. Costigan, and hearing him sing at Sir Richard Strachan’s 
table at Walchereii. 

At tliis information, and the bland and cordial manner in which it was 
conveyed, Bows looked np, entirely puzzled. ‘ But we will talk of these 
matters another time,’ the Major continued, })erhaps not wishing to 
commit himself ; ‘ it is to Miss Fotheringay that I came to pay my 
respects to-day ; ’ and he |xirformed another lx)W for her, so courtly and 
gracious, that if she had been a duchess he could not have made it more 
handsome. 

‘ I h(ul heard of your performances from my nephew, madam,’ the 
Major said, ‘ who raves about you, as I believe you know pretty well. 
But Arthur is but a boy, and a wild enthusiastic young fellow, whose 
opinions one must not take an pied la lettre ; and I confess I was 
anxious to judge for myself. Permit me to my your perfonnaiice 
delighted and astonished me. I have seen our best actresses, and, on 
my word, I think you surpass them all. You are as migestic as 
Mrs. Siddons.’ 

‘Faith, I always said so,’ Costigan said, winking at his daughter: 
‘ Major, take a chair.’ Milly rose at this hint, took an unripped satin 
garment oft‘ the only vacant seat, and brought the latter to Major 
Pendennis witli one of her finest curtseys. 

‘You are Jis pathetic as Miss O’Neill,’ he continued, bowing and 
seating liimself ; ‘ your snatches of song remind me of Mrs. Jordan in 
her lx‘st time, when we were young men, Captain Costigan ; and your 
manner reminded nm of Mars. Did you ever see tlie Mars, Miss 
Fotheringay ] ’ 

‘ There was two ]\Iahei-s in Crow Street,’ remarked Miss Emily : 
‘ Fanny wa.s well enough, but Biddy wtis no great things.’ 

‘ Surc^, the Major means the God of War, Milly, my dear,’ interposed 
the parent. 

‘ It is not that Mars I meant, though Venus, I suppose, may be 
f^ardoned for thinking abejut him,’ the M^or replied with a smile 
djre<3tcd in full to Sir Derby Oaks, who now re-entered in his shell- 
jr«;ket ; but the lady did not understand the words of which he 0Mule 
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use, nor did the compliment at all pacify Sir Derby, wlio, probably, did 
not understand it either, and at any rate received it with great sulkiness 
and stiffness ; scowling uneasily at Miss Fotheringay, with an expression 
which seemed to ask what the deuce does this man hero 'I 

M^jor Pendennis was not the least annoyed by the gentleman’s 
ill-humour. On the contrary, it delighted him. ‘ So,’ thought he, 
*a rival is in the field ; ' and he offered up vows that Sir Derby might 
be, not only a rival, but a winner too, in this love-match in which he 
and Pen were engaged. 

‘ I fear I intemipted your fencing lesson ; but my stay in Chatteris 
is very short, and I was anxious to make myself known to my old 
fellow-campaigner Captain Costigan, and to see a larly nearer who had 
charmed me so much from the stage. I was not the only man epins 
last night. Miss Fotheringay (if I must call you so, tliough your own 
family name is a very ancient and noble om?). There was a reverend 
friend of mine, who went home in raptures with Ophelia ; and I saw 
Sir Derby Oaks fling a lx)uquet which no actress ever merited lx*tter. 
I should have brought one myself, had I known what I wtis going to 
see. Are not those the very flowers in a ghxss of water on the mantel- 
piece yonder ? ’ 

‘ I am very fond of flowers,’ said Miss Fotheringay, with a languish- 
ing ogle at Sir Derby Oaks — but the Ikiroin^t still scowled sulkily. 

‘ Sweets to the sweet — isn’t that the expression of the play ? ’ Major 
Pendennis asked, bent upon being goml-hiimoured. 

‘ ’Pon my life, I don’t know. Very likely it is. I ain’t much of a 
literary man,’ answered Sir Derby. 

‘ Is it possible]’ the Major continued, with an air of surprise. ‘You 
don’t inherit your father’s love of letters, then, Sir Derby] ITe was 
a remarkably fine scholar, and I had the honour of knowing him 
very well.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said the other, and gave a sulky wag of his head. 

* He saved my life,’ continued Pendennis. 

‘Did he now]’ criwi Miss Fotheringay, rolling her eyes first uixni 
the Major with surprise, then towards Sir Derby with gratitude — Init 
the latter was proof against those glances ; and far from appearing to 
l)e pleased that the apotheairy, his father, should liavo savcnl Major 
Pendennis’s life, the young man actually looked as if lie wished the 
event had turned the other way. 

‘ My father, I believe, was a very good doctor/ the young gentleman 
said by way of reply. ‘I am not in that line myself. I wish you 
good morning, sir. I’ve got an appointment — Cos, bye-bye — Miss 
Fotheringay, good morning.’ And, in spite of the young lady’s 
imploring looks and appealing smiles, the dragoon bowed stiffly out of 
the room, and the clatter of his sabre was heard as he strode down the 
creaking stair; and the angry tones of his voice as he cursed little Tom 
Creed, who was disporting in the passage, and whose peg-top Sir Derby 
kicked away with an oath into the street. 
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The Major (hd not smile in the least, though he had every reason to 
he amused. * Monstrous handsome young man that — as line a looking 
soklier as ever I saw,’ he said to Costigan. 

* A credit to the army and to human nature in general,’ answere<l 
Costigan. ‘A young man of refoined manners, polite affabilitee, and 
princely fortune. His table is sumptuous : he ’s adawr’d in the regi- 
ment : and he rides sixteen stone.’ 

* A perfect champion,’ said the Major, laughing. ‘ I have no doubt 
all the ladies admire him.’ 

‘ He ’s very well, in spite of his weight, now he ’s young,’ said Milly ; 
‘ but he ’s no conversiition.’ 

* He ’s best on liorseback,’ Mr. Bows said ; on which Milly replied, 
that tlie Baronet liad ridden third in the steeplefdiase on liis horse 
Tareaways, and the Major began to comprehend that the young lady 
herself was not of a |)articular genius, and to wonder how she should 
be so stupid and act so well. 

Costigan, with Irish hospitality, of course pressed refreshment upon 
his guest : and tlic IVIajor, who was no more hungry than you are after 
a Lord Mayors dinner, declared that lie should like a biscuit and a 
gla.ss of wine ab<n7^ all tilings, as he felt quite faint from long fasting — 
but he knew that to receive small kindue.sscs flatters the donors very 
much, and that |X‘o})le must neals grow well disjwsed towards you as 
they give you their hospitality. 

‘ Some of the old niadara, Milly, love,’ Costigan said, winking to his 
child — and that lady, turning to her father a glance of intcliigence, 
went out of the room and down the stair, where she softly summoned 
her little (nnissary Master Tommy Creed: and giving him a piece of 
money, ordered him to go buy a ]>int of injulam wim* at the (ira|x's, 
and si xpf'nny worth of sorted biseiiits at tlie biker’s, and to return in a 
hurry, when lie might have two bisimits for himself. 

Whilst Tommy Creeil was gone on this errand, Miss Costigan sate 
Ixdow with Mrs. Creed, telling her landlady how Mr, Arthur Peii- 
deiinis’s uncle, the Major, was aljove stairs ; a nice, 8oft-sj)oken old 
gentleman ; that butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth : and how Sir 
Derby liad gone out of the rcwim in a rage of jcjilousy, and thinking 
what must Ixj done to pa<dfy lioth of tliem. 

‘ She keeps the keys of the cellar, Major,’ said Mr. Costigan, jis the 
gy;J left the room. 

‘UiKiii iny word, you have a very beautiful butler,’ answered 
Pendennis gallantly, *and I don’t wonder at the young fellows raving 
alxmt her. When we were of their age, Captain Costigan, I think 
jilainer women would liave done oiir business.’ 

‘ Faith, and ye may say that, sir — and lucky is the man who gets 
her. Ask me friend Bob Bows here whetlier Miss Fotheringay’s 
m(*ind is not (iveii sliiiparior to her person, and whether she does not 
]K)ss(*ss a culti seated intellect, a refoined understanding, and an emiable 
dis]>u.sitioii ? ’ 
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‘Oh, ot course,’ said Mr. Bows, rather drily. ‘Here comes Hchc 
blushing from the cellar. Don’t you think it is time to go to rehearsal, 
Miss Hebe ? You will be fined if you are late ’ — and he gave the young 
lady a look, which intimated that they had much Ijetter leave the room 
and the two elders together. 

At this order Miss Hebe took up her lx)nnet and shawl, looking 
uncommonly pretty, good-humoured, and smiling : and Bows gathere<l 
up his roll of papers, and hobbled across the room for his hat and cane. 

* Must you go 1 ’ said the Major. ‘ Can’t you give us a few minutes 
more. Miss Fotheringay '? Before you laive tis, permit an old fellow 
to shake you by the hand, and Ixjlieve that I am proud to have had 
the honour of making your acquaintance, and am most sincerely anxious 
to be your friend.’ 

Miss Fotheringay made a low curtsey at the conclusion of this gallant 
speech, aiul the Major followed her retreating steps to the door, where 
he 8<pieezed her hand with the kindest and most paternal pressure. 
Bows was puzzled with this exhibition of cordiality : ‘ The LwVs relatives 
can’t Ix) really wanting to marry him to her,’ he thought -and so they 
departed. 

‘Now for it,’ thought Major Pendennis ; and as for Mr. Costigan, 
he profited instantaneously by his daughter’s absenct' to drink up the 
rest of the wine; ami tossed off one bumper after another of the 
madeira from the Grai)es, with an eager shaking hand. The Major 
came up to the table, and took u]) his ghiss and drained it with a jovial 
sma(*k. If it liad lxx*n Lord Steyne’s ]»articular, and not })ublic-house 
cape, lie could not liave ai)p(‘ared to lelish it more. 

‘Capital imuleira, Ca])tain Costigan,’ he said. ‘Where do you get 
itl I drink tlic health of that charming cr<‘ature in a bum]>er. Faith, 
Captain, I don’t wonder that the men are wild alHiut her. I never saw 
such cyi's in my life, or such a grand manner. I am sure she is as 
intellectual as she is Iwautiful ; and I have no doubt she’s as good 
lus she is clever.’ 

‘A good girl, sir, — a good girl, sir,’ said the delighted father; ‘and 
I pledge a toast to her with all my lieart. Shall I semi to the -- to the 
cellar for another pint? It’s liandy by. No? Well, indeed, sir, ye 
may say she is a good girl, and the pride and gloiy of her father — 
honest old Jack Costigan. The man w ho gets her will have a jew^’l to a 
wife, sir ; and I drink his health, sir, and ye know^ who I mean. Major.’ 

‘ I am not surprised at young or old falling in love with her,’ said 
the Major, ‘ and frankly must tell you, that though I w^tis very angry 
with my poor nephew Arthur, when I heard of the boy’s passion — now' 
I have seen the lady I can j)anlon him any extent of it. By George, I 
should like to enter for the race myself, if I WTren’t an old fellow' and 
a poor one.’ 

‘And no better man. Major, I’m sure,’ cried Ja(*k, enraptured. 
‘Your friendship, sir, delights me. Your mlmiration for my girl brings 
tears to me eyes — tears, sir — nnuilce tears — and wdien she leaves me 
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humble home for your own more splendid mansion, I hope she ’ll keep 
a place for her poor old father, poor old Jack Costigan.’ — Tlio Captain 
suited the action to the word, and his bloodshot eyes were suffused with 
water, as he addressed the Major. 

‘Your sentiments do you honour,’ the other said. ‘But, Captain 
Costigan, I can't help smiling at one thing you have just said.’ 

‘And what’s that, sir?’ asked Jack, who was at a too heroic and 
sentimental pitch to descend from it. 

‘ You were speaking about our splendid mansion — my sister’s house, 
I mean.’ 

‘I mane the park and mansion of Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, of 
Fairoaks Park, whom I hope to see a Mimber of Parliament for his 
native town of Clavering, when he is of egc to take that responsible 
stetion,’ cried tlie Captain with much dignity. 

The Major smiled. ‘Fairojiks Park, my dear sir!' he siiid. ‘Do 
you know our history? We are of excessively ancient family ccitainly, 
but I Ix^gan life witli seance enough money to purchase my commission, 
and my eldest brother was a country apotheairy ; who made every 
shilling lie died possessed of out of his pestle and mortar.’ 

‘I have consented to waive that objection, sir,’ said Costigan 
majestically, ‘in consideration of the known respectability of your 
family.’ 

‘Curse yoiu* impudence,’ thought the Major; but he only smiled 
and l)owed. 

‘ The Costigans, too, have met with misfortune-s ; and our house of 
Castle Costigan is by no manes what it was. I have known very 
honest men apf)thecaries, sir, and there’s some in Dublin that has 
had the honour of dining at the I^ord L«d’t<?nant’s teeblc.’ 

‘You are very kind to give us the kmefit of your charity,’ the Ma^jo^ 
continued ; ‘but permit mo hi sjiy that is not the question. You sjKike 
just now of my little nepliew jis heir of Fairoaks Park, and I don’t 
know what Ix^sides.’ 

‘Funded projKirty, I’ve no doubt, Meejor, and something liandsome 
eventually from yourself.’ 

‘ My good sir, I tell you the biy is the son of a countjy aj»theciiry,’ 
cried out ^Fajor Pendennis ; ‘ and that wlieu he Comes of age lie won’t 
have a shilling.’ 

PcK)h, Major, you ’re laughing at me,’ sjiid Mr. Costigan ; ‘ mo 
young frichd, I makcj no doubt, is heir to two thousand poumls a year.’ 

‘ Two thousand fidfllcsticks ! I Ixg your ptirdon, iny deiir sir ; but 
has the boy been humbugging you? — it is not his habit. U|K)n my 
word and honour, as a gentleman and an executor to my brother’s will 
too, he left little more than five hundred a year lichiud him.’ 

‘And with aconomy, a liandsome sum of moiuy too, sir,’ the Captain 
answered. ‘ Faitli, I ’ve known a man driidc his clar’t, and drive his 
(rofich-and-four r)ii five hundred a year and strict a/^miomy, in Ireland, 
sir. We ’ll juanage on it, sir — tnist Jack Costigan for that.’ 
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•My dear Captain Costigan — give you my word that my brother 
did not leave a Bhilling to his son Arthur.* 

‘Are ye joking with me, Meejor PendennisT cried Jack Costigan. 

‘ Are ye thrifling with the feelings of a father and a gentleman 1 * 

‘ I am telling you the honest truth,* said Major Pendennis. ‘ Every 
shilling my brother had, he left to his widow : with a partial reversion, 
it is true, to the boy. But she is a young woman, and may marry if 
he offends her — or she may outlive him, for she comes of an un- 
commonly long-lived family. And I ask you, as a gentleman and a 
man of the world, what allowance can my sister, Mrs. Pendennis, make 
to her son out of five hundred a year, which is all her fortune — that 
shall enable him to maintain himself and your daughter in the rank 
befitting such an a(5complished young lady 1 * 

‘Am I to understand, sir, that the young gentleman, your nephew, 
and whom I have fosthered and cherished as the son of me lx)8om, is an 
imposther who has been thrifling with the affections of me beloved 
child?* exclaimed the General, with an outbreak of wrath. ‘Have a 
care, sir, how you thrifle with the honour of John Costigan. If I 
thought any mortal man meant to do so, Ixj heavens I *d have his blood, 
sir, — were he old or young.* 

‘ Mr. Costigan ! * cried out the Major. 

‘ Mr. Costigan can protect his own and his daughter's honour, and 
will, sir,* said the other. ‘ Look at tliat chest of dthrawers, it contains 
heaps of letthers that that viper luxs addressed to that innocent child. 
There *8 promises there, sir, enough to fill a T)andlx)x with ; and when I 
have dragged the scoundthrel l>efore the Courts of Law, and shown up 
his perjury and his dishonour, I have another remedy in yondther 
mahogany case, sir, which shall set me right, sir, with any individual 
— ye mark me words. Major Pendennis — with any individual who has 
counselled your nephew to insult a soldier and a gentleman. What 1 
Me daughter to be jilted, and me grey hairs dishonoured by an 
apotheiiary’s son ! By the law.s of Heaven, sir, I should like to see 
the man that shall do it.* 

‘I am to understand then tliat you threaten in the first place to 
publish the letters of a lx)y of eighteen to a woman of eight-and-twenty : 
and afterwards to do me the honour of calling me out ? * the Major said, 
still with perfect coolness. 

‘You have described my intentions with j>erfect accuracy, Meejor 
Pendennis,* answered the Captiiin, as lie pulled his ragged whiskers 
over his chin. 

‘ Well, well ; these shall be the subjects of future arrangements, but 
before we come to powder and Imll, my good sir, — do have the kindness 
to think with yourself in wliat earthly way I have injured you? I 
have told you that my nephew is dependent upon his mother, who hits 
scarcely more than five hundred a year.* 

‘I have my own opinion of the correctness of that assertion,’ said the 
Captain. 
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‘Will you go to my sister’s lawyers, Messra Tatham hero, and 
satisfy yourself ] ’ 

‘ I decline to meet those gentlemen/ said the Captain, with rather a 
disturbed air. ‘ If it be as you say, I have been athrociously deceived 
by some one, and on that person I ’ll be revenged.’ 

‘ Is it my nephew ] ’ cried the M^or, stjirting up and putting on his 
hat. ‘ Did he ever tell you that his property was two thousand a year 1 
If he did, I ’in mistaken in the boy. To tell lies has not In^en a habit 
in our family, Mr. Coatigan, and I don’t think my brother’s son has 
learned it as yet. Try and consider whether you have not deceived 
yourself ; or a<lopted extravagiint reixirts from hearsay. As for me, sir, 
you are at liberty to understand that I am not afraid of all the 
Costigaiis in Irelaml, and know quito well how to defend myself against 
any threats from any quarter. I come here as the boy’s guardian to 
protest against a marriage, most aUsurd and unequal, that cannot but 
bring poverty and misery with it : an<l in preventing it I conceive I am 
quite as much j’our daughter’s friend (who I have no doubt is an 
honourable yoinig lady), as the friend of my own family, and prevent 
the marriage I will, sir, by every means in my j)ower. There, I have 
sai<l my say, sir.’ 

‘ But I have not said mine. Major Pendennis — and ye shall hear 
more from me,’ ]\rr. Costigan said, with a look of tremen(h)us severity. 

‘’Sdeath, sir, what do you mean?’ the Major asked, turning round 
on the threshold of tin) (kHir, and looking the intrepid Costigan iu 
the faee. 

‘ Ye said, in the course of conversation, that yo were at the George 
Hotel, I tliink,’ Mr. Costigan sjiid in a stately manner. ‘ A friend 
.shall wait n})on ye there bebae ye leave town, sir.’ 

‘Ix*t him make haste, Mr. Costigan,’ cried out the Major, almost 
beside liim.self with rage. ‘I wish you a g(KKl morning, sir.’ And 
Captiiin Costigan Ixjwed a magnificent lx)W of (h'fiance to Major 
Pendennis over the landiiig-plac*c as the latter retreated down the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER XII 

IN WIIICU A SHOOTING MATCH IS PROPOSED 

E arly mention has l>cen made in this liistory of Mr. Garlndts, 
Principal Tragedian, a pnimising and athletic yniing act-or, 
of jovial halats and irregular iuedinations, btitweem whom aiul 
Mr. Costigan there was a considerable intimacy. They were the chief 
oniaimaits of the convivial club hehl at the Mag])ic Hotel ; they helped 
each other iu various bill transadioiis in which tluy had lx*en tMigaged, 
with the mutual loan <if each other’s valuable .sigtiatur<%s. They wore 
friends, in fine ; and Mr. Garbetts wjvs ctillal in ly Ca|>tain Costigjin 
immedia/ely after Major Pendennis had quitted the house, as a friend 
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proper to be consulted at the actual juncture. He was a large man, 
with a loud voice and fierce as^iect, wJio had the finest legs of the 
whole company, and could break a poker in mere sport across his 
stalwart arm. 

‘Run, Tommy,’ said Mr. Costigan to the little messenger, ‘and 
fetch Mr. Garbetts from his lodgings over the tripe-shop, ye know, 
and tell ’em to send two glasses of whisky-and- water, hot, from the 
Grapes.’ So Tommy went his way; and presently Mr. Garbetts and 
the whisky came. 

Captain Costigan did not disclose to him the whole of the previous 
events, of which the reader is in i)osseasion ; but, with the aid of the 
spirits-and-water, he composed a letter of a threatening nature to 
Major Pendennis’s address, in which he called uf)on that gentleman 
to offer no hindrance to the marriage projected l>‘tween Mr. Arthur 
Pcndennis, and his daughter, Miss Fotheringay, and to fix an early 
day for its celebration : or, in any other cjise, to give him the satisfac- 
tion which wjis usual l)etweeu gentlemen of honour. And should 
Major Pendennis be disinclined to this alt(‘rnative, the Capbiin hinted, 
that he would force him to a(!cept it by the \iso of a horsewhip, which 
he shoulcl em})loy ujx)!! the Major’s jxa'son. The precise terms of this 
letter we cannot give, for reasons wliich shall be specified presently ; 
but it WJis, no doubt, couched in the Captain’s fim'st style, and sealed 
claboraUdy with the great silver seal of the Costigans — the only bit 
of the family plate which the. ('aptain iM)ssessed. 

Garlxitts was despatched, then, with this message and letter ; and 
bidding Heaven bless ’um, the GcikmiiI S(pieezed his am1)assador’s hand, 
and saw him depart. Tlien he took down his Viuiemble and murderous 
duelling-pistols, with flint locks, that laid done the business of many a 
pretty fellow in Dublin : and having examined these, and seen that they 
were in a siitisfactory condition, he brouglit from the drawer all Pen’s 
letters and poems which he kept then*, and which he always read before 
he permitted lus Emily to enjoy their perusal. 

In a score of minutes Garbetts came hack with an anxi<ms and crest- 
fallen couiitenaiK'e. 

‘ Ye ’ve seen ’um 1 ’ the Captain said. 

‘ Why, yes,’ said Garbetts. 

‘And when is it for?* asked Costigan, trying tlie lock of one of the 
ancient pistols, and bringing it to a level with his oi — as lie called that 
bloodshot orb. 

‘ When is what for ? ’ asked Mr. Garljetts. 

‘ The meeting, my dear fellow ? ’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say you mean mortal combat, Captain ? ’ Garlxitts 
said, aghast. 

‘ What the devil else do I nuuin, Garbetts ? — I want to shoot that man 
that has trajnieed me lionour, or ineself dthrop a victim on the sod.’ 

‘ D if I cany challenges,’ Mr. Garbetts rei>lied. ‘ I ’m a family 

man, Captain, and will have nothing to do with jnstuls — take back your 
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letter;* and, to the surprise and indignation of Captain Costigan, his 
emissary flung the letter down, with its great sprawling superscription 
and blotched seal. 

‘ Ye don't mean to say ye saw *um and didn't give 'um the letter ? ' 
cried out the Captain in a fury. 

‘ I saw him, but I could not have speech with him. Captain,' said 
Mr. Garbetts. 

‘ And why the devil not 1 ' asked the other. 

‘There was one there I cared not to meet, nor would you,' the 
tragedian answered in a sepulchral voice. ‘The minion Tatham was 
there. Captain.' 

‘ The cowardly scoundthrel ! ' roared Costigan. ‘ He 's frightened, and 
already going to swear the peace against me.' 

‘ I 'll have nothing to do with the fighting, mark that,' the tragedian 
doggedly said, ‘and I wish I'd not seen Tatham neither, nor that 
bit of ' 

‘ Hold your tongue ! Bob Acres. It's my belief ye 're no better than 
a coward,' said Captain Costigan, quoting Sir Lucius O’Triggcr, which 
character he had performed with credit, l)oth off and on the stage, and 
after some more parley between the couple they separated in not very 
good humour. 

Their colloquy has l>eon here condensed, *is the reader knows the main 
point ujxjn wliicli it turned. But the latter will now see how it is im- 
possible to give a correct m^count of the letter which tlio Ca))tjiin 
wrote to Major Pendennis, as it was never opened at all by that 
gentleman. 

When Miss Costigan came home from rehearsal, which she did i?i the 
company of the faithful Mr. Bows, she found her father ]«u ing up and 
down their aiwirtment in a great state of agitation, au<l in the mi<lst of 
a powerful odour of spirits-and-watcr, which, as it apjK^ared, had not 
succeeded in pticifying his disordered mind. Tlic Pendennis papei*s wen^ 
on the table surrouiKling the empty goblets and now useless teasjx)ons, 
which had served to hohl and mix the Captain's liquor and his fritiud's. 
As Emily entered ho seized her in his arms, ainl cri(;d out, ‘ Prejmre 
yourself, me child, me blessed cliild,' in a voice of agony, and with eye>s 
brimful of tears. 

‘Ye're tipsy again, pa|)a,' Miss Fotheringay sfiid, pushing hu*k her 
sire. ‘Ye promised me ye wouldn’t take spirits before dinner.' 

‘ It 's to forget ino sorrows, me iK)or girl, that I 've taken just a 
drop,' cried the Ixirfiaved father — ‘ it 's to drown mo care that I drain 
the 1x)wl.' 

‘Your care tekes a deal of drowning. Captain dear,' said I3ows, 
mimicking his friend's accent; ‘what has hapjxjned? Has that soft- 
spoken gentleman in the wig been vexing you 1 ' 

‘The oily miscreant ! I’ll have his blood !' roared Cos. Miss Milly, 
it must l>c premised, litwl fied t4) her room out of his cml)race, and wm 
taking off her bonnet and shawl there. 
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‘I thought he meant mischief. He was so uncommon civil/ the 
other said, ‘ Wliat has he come to say T 

‘ 0 Bows 1 He has overwhellum^d me/ the Captain said. ‘ There ^s 
a hellish conspiracy on foot against me poor girl ; and it 's me opiiii<ju 
that both them Pendeunises, nephew ami uncle, is two infernal thrators 
and scoundthrels, who should be conshumed from off the face of 
the earth.' 

‘ What is it ? What has happened ? ' said Mr. Bows, growing rather 
excited. 

Costigan then told him the Major's statement that the young Pen- 
dennis had not two thousand, nor two hundred pounds a year ; and 
expressed his fury tliat he should have permitted such an imix)stor to 
coax and wheedle liis innocent girl, and that he sliould have nourished 
such a viper in his own iKu-sonal bosom. ‘ I have sliakeii tlie reptile 
from me, however,' said Costigan ; ‘ and as for his uncle, I '11 have such 
a revenge on that old man, as shall make 'um rue the day he ever 
insulted a Costigan.' 

‘What do you mean, General?' said Bows. 

‘ I mean to have his life, Bows — his villainous, skulking life, me 
boy ; ' and lie ra]>ped ufxin the battered old pistol-case in an ominous 
and savage manner. Bows had often heard liiin apix^al to that b^x of 
death, with which ho projxiserl to sacrifice his enemie^^ ; but the Captain 
did not tcdl Jiim that he had mdually written and sent a challenge to 
Major Pendennis, and Mr. Bows therefore ratlier disregarded the pistols 
in the present instance. 

At this juncture Miss Fotheringay returned to the common sitting- 
room from her private aiiartment, hxiking iH^rfectly healthy, happy, and 
unconcenied, a striking and wholesome contmst to her father, who was 
in a delirious tremor of grief, anger, and other agitation. Slie brought 
in a piiir of ex-white satin shoes with her, which she }>roiX)8ed to rub as 
clean ns might be with breiul-cnmib ; intending to go mad with tliem 
upon next Tuesday evening in Ophelia, in which charjuder she was to 
reappear on that niglit. 

She looked at the papers on the table ; stopped as if she w'as going to 
ask a question, but thought IndtiT of it, and going to the cupboanl, 
seteted an eligible piec^e of bread wiieivwith she might operate on the 
satin slippers : and afterwards coming litu^k to tlie table, seated licrself 
there commodiously with the shoes, and then aske-d her father, in her 
honest Irish brogue, ‘ What have ye got them letthers, and j^otliry, and 
stuff, of Master Artlum's out for, pa*? Sure ye don’t w’ant to be reacting 
over that nonsense.' 

‘ O Eniilee 1 ' cried the Captain, ‘ that lx>y wiiom I loval as the biy 
of meo bosom is only a scoundthrol, and a deceiver, moe jioor girl:' 
and ho looked in the most tragical way at Mr. Bow s, op[)osite ; who, in 
his turn, gazed somewhat anxiously at Miss Costigan. 

‘ He 1 pooh I Sure the ixx^r lad 's as simple as a schoollioy,' she said. 
‘ All them chil<ken write verses and uonsouse.' 
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‘ He ’s been acting the part of a viper to this fireside, and a traitor in 
this fainilce,^ cried the Captain. ‘I tell ye he’s no l)etter than an 
impostor.’ 

* What luis the poor fellow done, papa ? ’ tisked Emily. 

‘ Done 1 He has deceived us in the most athrocioiis manner,’ Miss 
Emily’s papa said. ‘ He has thrifled with your affections, and outraged 
my own fine feelings. He has represented himself as a man of property, 
and it turruns out that he is no l^tther than a beggar. Haven’t I often 
told ye he had two thousand a year? He’s a pauper, I tell ye. Miss 
Costigan ; a depindent 14^)11 the bountee of liis mother ; a good woman, 
who may marry again, who ’s likely to live for ever, and who lias but 
five hundreil a year'? How dar he ask ye to marry into a family whi(?h 
has not the means of piwiding for yel Ye’ve lieeii grossly deceived 
and put upon, Milly, and it ’s iny Mief his old ruffian of an uncle in a 
wig is in tlie plot against us.’ 

* That soft old gentleman ? What has he been doing, pajm ‘I ’ continued 
Emily, still imiierturbiible. 

Costigan informed Milly that when she was gone, Major Pendeniiis 
told him in his double-fae‘ed Pall Mall polite manner, that young Arthur 
had no fortune at all, tliat tlie Major had asked him (Costigan) to go to 
the lawyers (‘ wherein he knew the scoundthrels have a lull i>f mine, 
and I can’t meet them,’ the Captain parentlieti(‘ally remarked), and see 
the lad’s father’s will : and finally, that an infernal swindle luul Ixicn 
practised uixm him by the ^lair, and that he was resolved either on a 
marriage, or on the bhxxl of Ixith of them. 

Milly looked very grave and thoughtful, rubbing the white satin shoe. 
‘Siu'e, if he’s no money, there’s no use marrying him, pajia,’ she Siiid 
sententiously. 

‘Why did the villain sjiy he was a man of pniwixrteer a.sktxl 
Costigan. 

‘The |X)or fellow always said he was ]KM)r,’ answered tlie girl. ‘’Twas 
you who wouhl have it he wiis rich, papa — and made me agree to 
take him.’ 

‘ He should have been explicit and told us his income, Milly,’ answered 
the father. ‘ A youiig fellow who rides a blood-marc, and makes presents 
of shawls and bra(x*l(*ts, is an iin|X)st<jr if he hiis no money ; — and m for 
his uncle, Ix^lad I ’ll pull off his wig whenever I sec ’urn. Bows, here, 
shall take a message to him and tell him so. Either it’s a marriage, or 
he meets me in the fkdd like a man, or I tweak ’urn (m the nose in frmit 
of his hot(*l or in the gravel walks of Fairoaks Park Ixfore all the 
county, Ixdad.’ 

‘ Bedad, you may send somelxxly else with the mcssiige,’ said Bows, 
laughing. ‘ I ’m a fiddler, not a fighting man, Captain.’ 

‘ Pooh, you ’ve no spirit, sir,’ roared the Geneml. ‘ I ’ll lx* my own 
second, if no one will stand by and see me injured. And I’ll take my 
case of pistols a;l(l shoot ’um in the coffee-room of the George,’ 

‘ And so ixx>r Arthur has no money 1 ’ sighed out Miss Costigan, rather 
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plaintively. ‘ Poor lad, he was a good lad, too : wild and talking 
nonsense, with his verses and pothry and that, but a brave, genenjus 
boy, and indeed I liked him — and he liked me too ^ she addccl, ratla^r 
softly, and rubbing away at the shoe. 

‘Why don^t you marry him if you like him 8oV Mr. Bows said, 
rather savagely. ‘ He is not more than ten years younger than you arc. 
His mother may relent, and you might go and live and have enough at 
Fairoaks Park. Why not go and l^e a lady ? I could go on witli the 
fiddle, and the General live on his half-pay. Why don’t you marry 
him ] You know he likes you.' 

* There 's others that likes me as well. Bows, that has no money and 
tliat 's old enough,' Miss Milly sjiid sententiously. 

‘Yes, d it,' said Bows, with a bitter curse — ‘tliat are old 

enough and jx^or enough and fools enough for anything.' 

‘ There 's old fools, and young fools too. You 've often said so, you 
silly man,' the imperious beauty said, with a consci(jus glance at the 
old gentleman. ‘If Pendennis has not enough money to live upon, 
it 's folly to talk about marrying him : ami that 's tlie long and siiort 
of it.' 

‘And the boy]' said Mr. Bo\rs. ‘By Jove ! you throw a man away 
like an old glovt*, Miss Costigan.' 

‘I don't know what you mean, Bows,' said Miss Fotlieringay placidly, 
nibbing the second shoe. If he had had half of tlie two thousand a 
year that papa gave him, or the Inilf of that, I would marry liiin. But 
what is the good of biking on with a beggar? We’re })oor enough 
already. There 's no use in my going to live with an old lady that 's 
testy and cross, maybe, and would grudge me (‘very morsel of meat. 
(Suir, it's iu‘ar dinner tinm, and Siiky not laid tlie cloth yet), and 
then,' added Miss C(\stigan, (piite simply, ‘sup))ose there was a family ] 
— why, papa, w^e shouldn’t be as well off as we are now.’ 

‘ 'Deed then, you w^ould not, Milly dear,' answered the father. 

‘And there's an end to all the fine talk alnnit Mrs. Arthur Pen- 
denuis of Fairoaks Park — the MemlnT of Parliament's lady,’ said IMilly, 
with a laugh. ‘ Pretty (wriages and horses we should have to ride I — 
that you were always talking about, papa. But it 's always the same. 
If a man looked at me, you fancied he wms going to marry me ; and if 
he htid a good coat, you fancic'd he ivjis as rich as Crazes.' 

‘As Croesus,' said Mr. Bows. 

‘ Well, call 'um what ye like. But it 's a fact now that })apa Inis 
married mo these eight years a score of times. Wasn't I to be my 
Lady Poldoody of Oystherstown Castle] Then there was the Navy 
Captain at Portsmouth, and the old surgeon at Norwich, and the 
Methodist preacher here last year, and wlio knows how many more] 
Well, I bet a liciiiiy, with all your scheming, I shall die Milly Costigan 
at last. So poor little Arthur Inis no money] Stop and bike dinner. 
Bows ; we 've a beautiful beef-steak pudding.' 

‘ I wonder whether she is oii with Sir Derby Oaks,' thought Bows, 
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whose eyes and thoughts were always watching her. ‘The dodges 
of women beat all comprehension ; and I am sure she wouldn^t let the 
lad off so easily, if she had not some other scheme on hand/ 

It will have been i>erceived that Miss Fotheringay, though silent in 
general, and by no means brilliant as a conversationist where poetry, 
literature, or the fine arts were concerned, could talk freely and with 
good sense, too, in her own family circle. She cannot justly be called a 
romantic person : nor were her literary acquirements great : she never 
opened a Shakspeare from the day she left the stage, nor, indeed, 
understootl it during all the time she adorned the boards ; but alxuit 
a pudding, a piece of needlework, or her own domestic affairs, she was 
as good a judge as could be found ; and not being misled by a strong 
imagination or a passionate temper, was better enabled to keep her 
judgment cool. When, over their dinner, Costigan tried to convince 
himself and the company, that the Majoi/s statements regai’ding Pei/s 
finances were unworthy of creiiit, and a mere imse u|)on the old hypo- 
crite's part so as to induce them, on their side, to break off the match. 
Miss Milly wouhl not, for a moment, ailmit the possibility of deceit on 
the side of the adversary : and pointed out clearly that it Wiis her 
father who had deceived himself, and not p<x>r little Pen who ha<l tried 
to take them in. As for that j)Oor lad, she Siiid she j>itied him with all 
her heart. And she ate an excealiiigly good dinner ; to the admiration 
of Mr. Ik^ws, who Inwl a remarkable regard and contmipt for this 
'woman, during and after which repast the jmrty devised ujx)n the best 
means of bringing this love-matter to a close. As for Costigan, his 
idea of tweaking the Major's nose vanished with his supi>ly of after- 
dinner whisky-and-water ; and lie was submissive to his daughter, and 
ready for any j)lan cm which she might decide, in order to meet the 
crisis wliicli she siiw was at hand. 

The Capbiin, who, as long m he had a notion that he was wronged, 
was eager to fiu*.e and demoli.sli both Pen and his uncle, perhajw shrank 
from the idea of meeting the former, and aske^d ‘ what the juice they 
were to say to the lad if hci remained steady to liis engagcmient, and 
they broke from theirs]' ‘What? don't you know how to throw a 
man over?' said Bows ; ‘ask a woman to tell you and Miss Fother- 
ingay showt'd how this feat was to bo done simply enough — nothing 
was more wisy. ‘ Papi wrikvs to Arthur to know what settlements he 
proijoses to make in event of a marriage ; and asks what his means are, 
Arthur W'rites Imr^k and says what ho 's got, and you 'll find it 's as the 
Major says, I 'll go bail. Then pxpa writes, and says it's not enough, 
and the match luul Ixist be at an end.' 

*And, of course, you enclose a partiiig line, in which you say you 
will always reganl him as a brother,’ said Mr. Bows, eyeing her in his 
scornful way. 

‘Of (jourse, and so I shall,' answered Miss Fotheringay. ‘He's a 
most worthy you ag man, I 'm sure. I '11 thank ye hand me the salt 
Them ffllxjrts is beautiful/ 
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* And there will be no noses pulled, Cos, my boy *? I’m sorry you ’re 
balked,’ said Mr. Bows. 

‘ ’Dad, I suppose not,’ said Cos, rubbing his own. — ‘ What ’ll ye do 
about them letters, and verses, and pomes, Milly darling? — Ye must 
send ’em back.’ 

‘Wigsby would give a hundred pound for ’em. Bows said, with 
a sneer. 

‘ ’Deed, then, he would,’ said Captain Costigan, who was easily led. 

‘ Papa ! ’ said Miss Milly. — ‘ Ye wouldn’t be for not sending the 
poor boy his letters back? Them letters and pomes is mine. Tliey 
were very long, and full of all sorts of nonsense, and Latin, and things 
I couldn’t understand the half of ; indeed I ’ve not read ’em all ; but 
we ’ll send ’em back to liiin when the proper time coTiies.’ And going 
to a drawer. Miss Fothcringay took out -from it a numl)er of tlie Countij 
Chronicle and Chatteris Champion^ in which Pen had written a copy 
of flaming verses celebrating her appearance in the character of Imogen, 
and putting by the leaf ujx)n which the i^oem appeared (for, like ladies 
of her profession, she kept the favourable printed notices of her i)er- 
fonnances), she wrapped up Pen’s letters, poems, passions, and fancies, 
and tied them witli a piece of string neatly, as she would a parcel of 
sugar. 

Nor was she in the least moved while performing this md. What 
hours the Iwy had passed over those ]>apers ! What love and longing : 
what generous faith and manly devotion — what watchful nights and 
lonely fevers might they tell of ! Slie tii‘d tliem u}) like so much 
grocery, and sate down and made tea afterwards witli a perfectly placid 
and contented lieart : while Pen was yearning after her ten miles oft*: 
and hugging her image to his soul. 


CHAPTER XIIT 

A l UlSIS 

M ajor PENDENNIS came away from his interview with 
Captain Costigan in a state of siurh concentrated fury as 
rendered liim terrible to approach. ‘ Tlic impudent bog- 
trotting scamp,’ ho thought, ‘ dare to tlireateii me ! Dare to talk of 
permitting his damned Costigans to marry with the Pendennises I Send 
me a challenge I If the fellow can get anything in the shape of a 
gentleman to carry it, I have the greatest mind in life not to balk him. 
— Psha! what would i)cople say if I were to go out with a tipsy 
mountebank, about a row with an actress in a barn ! So wlien tlie 
Major saw Dr. Portman, who asked anxiously regarding the issue of 
his battle with the dragon, Mr. Pendennis did not care to inform the 
divine of the General’s insolent behaviour, but stated that the alVair was 
a very ugly and disagreeable one, and that it was by no means over yet. 

o 
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He eiajoined Doctor and Mrs. Portman to say nothing about the 
business at Fairoaks; and then he returned to his hotel, where he 
vented his wrath upon Mr. Morgan his valet, ‘dammin and cussiii 
upstairs and downstairs/ as that gentleman observed to Mr. Fokei*’s 
man, in whose company he partook of dinner in the servants* room of 
the George. 

The servant carried the news to liis imister ; and Mr. Foker having 
finished his breakfast about this time, it being two o’clock in the 
afternoon, remembered tliat he was anxious to know the result of the 
interview between his two friends, and having imiuired the number of 
the Major’s sitting-room, went over in his brocade dressing-gown, and 
knocked for admission. 

The Major liad some business, jis he hjid stilted, respecting a lease of 
the widow’’s, about which he was desirous of consulting old Mr. Tathara, 
the laivyer, who had Ix^cn his brother's man of business, and who hacl 
a branch office at Clavering, w'here he and his son attended market and 
other days three or four in the week. This gentleman and his client 
were now in consultation when Mr. Foker showed his gmnd dressing- 
gown and embroidered skull-cap at Miijor Pcndeiiuis’s door. 

Seeing the Major engiiged with paj^ers and retl-tiipe, and an ohl man 
with a white head, the modest youth was for dmwing bick — and 
said, ‘ Oh, you 're busy — call again another time.’ But Mr. Pendenuis 
wanted to see him, and l)egged him, with a smile, to enter : whereupon 
Mr. Foker took off the embroidered tarlx)Osh or fez (it ha<l lx*en worked 
by the fondest of mothers) and advanced, bowing to the gentlemen and 
smiling on them graciously. Mr. Tatham had never seen so sjdendid 
an apparition Ixfore as this brocades! youth, who seated himself in an 
arm-chair, spreading out his crimson skirts, and looking with exceeding 
kindness and frankness on the other two tenants of the room. ‘ You 
seem to like my dres.sing-gown, sir,’ he said to Mr. Tatham. ‘ A pretty 
thing, isn’t it? Neat, but not in the least gaudy. And how do you 
do. Major Pendennis, sir? and how does the worhl treat you?’ 

There was that in Foker’s manner and appearance which would have 
put an Inquisitor into gof)d-humour, and it smoothed the wrinkles under 
Pendennis’s head of hair. 

* I have had an interview with that Irish mail (you may speak Ixforo 
ray friend, Mr. Tatham here, who knows all the affairs of the family), 
and it 1 us not, I own, been very satisfafitory. He won’t believe that 
my nephew is jxor : he says we are both liars : he did me the honour 
to hint that I was a coward, a.s I took leave. And I thouglit when 
you knocked at the door, that you might be the gentleman whom I 
expect with a challenge from Mr. Costigan — that is how the worhl 
treats me, Mr. Foker.’ 

‘You don’t mean that Irishman, the Jictrcss’s father?’ cried Mr. 
Tatham, who was a Dissenter himself, and did not jiatronise the drama. 

‘ That Irishman, the actress’s father — the very man. Have not you 
heard what a fool my nephew has made of himself about the girl ? ’ — 
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and Major Pendenuia had to recount the story of his nephew’s loves to 
the lawyer, Mr. Foker coming in with appropriate comments in his 
usual familiar language. 

Tatham was lost in wonder at the narrative. Why had not Mrs. 
Pendennis married a serious man, he thought — Mr. Tatham was a 
widower — ^aiid kept this unfortunate boy from perdition ? As for Miss 
Oostigan, he would say nothing : her profession was sufficient to 
characterise hei\ Mr. Foker here interposed to say he ha^l known 
some uncommon good people in the booths, as he called the Temple of 
the Muses. Well it might be so, Mr. Tatham hoped so — but the 
father, Tatham knew personally — a man of the worst character, a wino- 
bibl)er and an idler in taverns and billiard-rooms, and a notorious 
insolvent. ‘I can understand the reason. Major,’ he said, ‘why the 
fellow would not come to my office to ascertiiiii the truth of the state- 
ments which you made him. — We have a writ out against him and 
another disreputable fellow, one of the play-actors, for a bill given to 
Mr. Skinner of this city, a most respectable (1 rocker and Wine and 
Spirit Merchant, and a Member of the Society of Friends. This 
Oostigan came cr 3 dng to Mr. Skinner, — (trying in the shop, sir, — and 
we have not proceeded against him or the other, as neither were wortli 
powder and shot.’ 

It was whilst Mr. Tatham was engaged in telling his story that a 
third knock came to the door, and there entered an atliletic gentleman 
in a shabby braided frock, Ix^aring in his hand a letter witli a large 
blotched red seal. 

‘ Can I have the honour of speaking with Maj<n- Pendennis in 
private ? ’ he began — ‘ I have a few words for your ear, sir. I am the 
bearer of a mission from my friend Ca})tain Oostigan,’ — but hero tlie 
man with the bass voice paused, falterotl, and turned pale — he caught 
sight of the head and well-remembered face of Mr. Tatham. 

‘ Hullo, Clarbetts, speak up ! ’ cried Mr. Foker, deliglit(*d. 

‘Why, bless my soul, it is the other })arty to tlie bill!’ said Mr. 
Tatham. ‘ I say, sir ; stop, I say.’ But Garbetts with a iacc as blank 
as Macbeth’s when IBanquo’s ghost appears ui)on him, gasped some 
inarticulate words, and fled out of the room. 

The Major’s gravity was entirely upset, and he burst out laughing. 
So did Mr. Foker, who said, ‘By Jove, it w'as a good ’iin.’ So did the 
attoniey, although by profession a serious man. 

‘I don’t think there’ll l>e any fight. Major,’ young Foker said; and 
began mimicking the tnigedian. ‘ If there is, the old gentleman — your 
name Tatham? — very happy to make your acquaintance, ]\Ir. Tatham — 
may send the bailiffs to separate the men ; ’ and My. Tatliam promised 
to do so. The Major was by no means sorry at the Imlicroiis issue of 
the quarrel. ‘It seems to me, sir,’ he said to Mr. Foker, ‘that you 
always arrive to put me into good humour.’ 

Nor was this the only occasion on wdiieli Mr. Foker this day w’as 
destined to be of service to the Pendennis family. Wo have said that 
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he had the entree of Captain Costigan's lodging®, and in the course of 
the afternoon he thought he would pay the General a visit, and hear 
from las own lips what had occurred in the conversation, in the morning, 
witli Mr. Pendennis. Captain Costigan was not at home. He ha<l 
received permission, nay, encouragement from his daughter, to go to the 
convivial club at the Magpie Hotel, where no doubt he was bragging at 
that moment of his desire to murder a certain ruffian ; for he was not 
only brave, but he knew it too, and liked to take out his coiu'age, and, 
as it were, give it an airing in com})auy. 

Costigan then was absent, but Miss Fotheringay was at home wash- 
ing tiie tojuaips whilst Mr. Bows sjite op]X)site to lier. 

‘ J list done breakfast I see — how do / * said Mr. Foker, popping in 
his little funny liead. 

‘ Get out, you funny little man,' cried Miss Fotheringay. 

‘You mean come in,' answered the other. — ‘Here we are!' and 
entering tlio room he folded liis arms and began twirling his head round 
and round with imnumse rapidity, like Harlequin in the Pantomime 
when he first issues from his cocoon or enveloix*. Miss Foth(‘ringay 
laughed with all her heart : a wink of Foker's would set her olT 
laugliing, wlu'ii the bitterest joke Bows ever made could not get a 
smile from her, or the finest of poor Pen's si^eeches would only puzzle 
lier. At the end of the harlequinade he sank down on one knee and 
kissed her hand. 

‘You're the drollest little man,' she said, and gave him a great 
good-humoured slaj). Pen used to tremble as he kissed her hand. 
Pen would have died of a slap. 

These preliminaries over, the three began to talk ; Mr. Foker 
amused his conipani«ms by recounting to them tlie scene which he 
had just witnessed of the discomfiture of ^Ir. Garl>etts, l)y whicdi 
they learned, for the first time, liow far the (reneral luul (tarried his 
wrath against Major Pendennis. Foker s)X)ke strongly in favour of 
the Major’s character for veraidty and honour, and (les(frilx‘.d him as 
a tij>top swell, moving in the up|>er circle of socaety, who would 
never submit to any deceit — mucli more, to deceive such a (diarming 
young woman as Miss Futh. 

He touched delicately ui>on tlie delicate marriage question, tlioiigli 
lie couldn't help sliowing that he lield Pen rather cheap. In fjud, lie 
hail a piihaps just eon tempt for Mr. Pen’s higli-flown sentimentality; 
Ids own weakiK'ss, as he thought, not lying tiiat way. ‘I knew it 
wouldn't do, Miss Fotli,' said he, nodding liis little head. ‘Couldn't 
do. iJiiln't like to put my hand into the bag, but knew it couldn't 
do. He 's too young for you : too green : a deal too green : and he 
turns out to be poor as Job. Can’t have him at no price, (Jan she 
Mr. Bor 

‘Indeed he's a nice fxior boy,' said the Fotheringay mthcr sadly. 

‘ Voov little l>oggar,' said Bows, witli his hands in his j)Ock('t8, and 
stealing up a (pieer look at Miss Fotheringay, Perhajis he thought 
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and wondered at the way in which women play with men, and coax 
them and win them and drop them. 

But Mr. Bows had not the least objection to acknowledge that he 
thought Miss Fotheringay was perfectly right in giving up Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis, and that in his idea the mateh was always an absurd one : 
and Miss Costigan owned that she thought so herself, only slie couldn’t 
send away two thousand a year. ‘It all comes of Ixdieving papa’s 
silly stories,^ she said ; ‘ faith, I ’ll choose for meself another time ’ — 
and very likely the large image of Lieutcniant Sir Derby Oaks entered 
into her mind at that instant. 

After praising Major Pendennis, whom ]\Iiss Costigan declared to 
be a proper gentleman entirely, smelling of lavender, and an neat as 
a pin, — and who was pronounced by Mr. Bows to be the right sort 
of fellow, though rather too much of an old bu(;k, Mr. Foker suddenly 
bethought him to ask the pair to (;onie and meet the ]\Iajor that very 
evening at dinner at his ai)artm(mt at the George. ‘lie agreed to 
dine with me, and I think after the — after tlie little shindy this 
morning, in which I must say the G(‘neral was wrong, it wouhl look 
kind, you know. — I know the Major f(*ll in lo^'e with you. Miss 
Foth : he said so.’ 

‘ So she may bt^ Mrs. Pendennis still,’ Bows said witli a sneer — ‘ No 
thank you, Mr. F. — I ’ve dined.’ 

‘Sure, that was at three o’chx-k,’ said Miss Costigan, who had an 
hont‘st appetite, ‘and I can’t go without you.’ 

‘We’ll have lobster-salad and champagne,’ said the little monster, 
who could not construe a lino of Latin, or do a sum beyond the 
Rule of Three. Now, for lobst(T-salad and ehainpagnc in an honour- 
able manner. Miss Costigan wouhl have gone anywliere — and Major 
Pendennis actually found himself at seven o’clock, s(‘ated at a dinner- 
table in comimny witli Mr. Ihnvs, a professional tiddler, aiul Miss 
Costigfxn, whose father had wanted to Idow his brains out a few 
hours before. 

To make the happy meeting eoniidetc*, i\lr. Foker, who knew 
Costigan’s haunts, despatched Stooj>id to the club at the j\rag})ie, 
where the General was in the act of singing a jxitlietic song, and 
brought him off to supper. To find his tlaughter and Bows seated 
at the board was a surprise indeed — IMajor I’endennis lauglu'd, and 
cordially held out his hand, which the General GlHcer grasped avec 
effusion as the French say. In fact he was considerably inebriated, 
and had already lieeii crying over his own song before he joined the 
little party at the George. He burst into tears more than once 
during the entertainment, and called the IMajor his dt'arest friend. 
Stoopid and Mr. Foker walked home with him : the ]\Iaj(^r gallantly 
giving his arm to Miss Costigan. He was re(*eived with great friendli- 
ness when he called the next day, when many civilities passed between 
the gentlemen. On taking leave he expressed his anxious desire to 
serve Miss Costigan on any occasion in which he could be useful to 
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her, aucl he shook hands with Mr. Foker most cordially and gratefully, 
and Siiid that gentleman had done him the very greatest service. 

‘ All right/ said Mr. Foker : and they part^ with mutual esteem. 

On his return to Fairoaks the next day, Major Pendennis did not say 
what hiul happened to him on the previous night, or allude to the 
company in which he had passed it. But he engaged Mr, Smirke to 
stop to dinner ; and any person accustomed to waUjh his manner might 
have roniarked that there \v^ls something constrained in his hilarity and 
t‘ilkati\ cnoss, and that he was unusually gracious and watchful in his 
cominuniciitions with his nephew. He gave Pen an emphatic God bless 
you wlu'ii the lad went to bed ; and as they were about to part for the 
night, ho seeuKMl as if he were going to say something to Mrs. Pen- 
dennis, but lie iM^tliought him that if he spoke he might spoil her night's 
rest, and allowed her to sleep in pome. 

The next morning he wjxs down in the bre^ikfast-room earlier than 
was his custom, and saluted cverylxxly there witli groat cordiality. The 
jx>st used to arrive commonly alx)ut the end of this meal. When John, 
the old .servant, entered, and discharged the bag of its letters and papers, 
tlie iVIajor looked liard at Pen as the lad got his — Arthur blushcil, and 
put Iiis letter down. He knew the hand, it was that of old Costigan, 
and he di«l not care \o read it in public. Major Pendennis knew’ the 
lett(T, too. He had ]>ut it into the post himself in Chatteris the day 
before. 

He tohl little Laura to go aw’ay, which the cliild did, having a thorougli 
dislike to him ; and as the door closed on her, he took Mrs. Pendeimis’s 
hand, aiul giving her a look f\ill of meaning, j3ointe<l to the letter under 
the new-spaper w*hi(‘,h P('n w'as ])retending to retMl. * Will you come into 
the drawing-room ] ' ho siiid, ‘ I want to speak to you,' 

And she followed liiin, w’ondering, into tlic hall. 

‘ What is it 1 ' slie said nervously. 

* The affair is at an end,' Major Pendennis said. * He has a letter 
there giving him his dismissal. I dictated it myself yesterday. There 
are a few lines from the lady, too, bidding him farewell. It is all over.' 

Helen ran ba<*k to the dining-room, her brother following. Pen had 
jumi>e<l at his letter the instant tliey were gone. He was ren<ling it 
with a stu})(*lied bwte. It stated w*hat the Major had said, that Mr, 
Costigan w'as most gnitified for the kindness with wiiich Arthur Inwl 
trciitcd his (laughter, liut that he was only now nuwlc aw’are of Mr. Pen- 
dennis’s pecuniary (unm instances. They were such that marriage was at 
pn^sent out of the question, and considering the great dis|uirity in the 
age of the two, a future union wiis imjiossiblo. Under these circum- 
stances, and with the deepest regret an<l esteem for him, Mr. Costigan 
bade Arthur farew^cll, and suggested that he should cease visiting, for 
some time at least, at Ids house. 

A few lines from Miss Costigan were enclosed. She acquiesced in 
the decision of her papa. She pointed out that she w’as many years 
older than Arthur, and that an engagement was not to be thought of. 
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She would always be grateful for his kindness to her, and hoiked to 
keep his friendship. But at present, and until the pain of the 8ei>aration 
should be over, she entreated they should not meet. 

Pen read Oostigan’s letter and its enclosure mechanically, hardly 
knowing what was before his eyes. He looked up wildly, and saw his 
mother and uncle regarding him with sad faces. Helen’s, indeed, was 
full of tender maternal anxiety. 

‘ What — what is this 1 ’ Pen said. ‘ It ’s some joke. This is not 
her writing. This is some servant’s writing. Who’s playing these 
tricks upon mo ? ’ 

‘ It comes under her father’s envelope,’ the Major said. ‘ Those letters 
you had before were not in her hand : that is hei*s.’ 

‘ How do you know 1 ’ sai<l Pen very fiercely. 

‘ I saw her write it,’ the uncle answered, as the boy started up ; an<i 
his mother, coining forward, took his hand. He put her away. 

* How came you to see her 1 How cfime you betwwn me and her ] 
What liavc I evejr done to you that you should ? Oh, it \s not true ; it ’s 
not true ! ’ — Pen broke out with a wild execration. ‘ She can’t have 
done it of her own accord. Slie can’t mean it. She ’s pledged to me. 
Who has told her lies to break her from me ? ’ 

‘ Lies are not told in the family, Arthur,’ Major Pendennis replied. 
‘ I told her the truth, which was, that you Inul no money to maintain 
her, for her foolish father had represented you to be rich. And when she 
knew how poor you were, she withdrew at once, and without any per- 
suasion of mine. She was quite right. Slie is ten years older than 
you are. She is perfectly unfitted to be your wife, and knows it. Look 
at that handwriting, and ask yourself, is su(‘h a woman fitted to be the 
companion of your mother 1 ’ 

‘ I will know from herself if it is true,’ Arthur said, crumpling up 
the paper. 

‘ Won’t you take my word of lionour ? Her letters were written by 
a confidante of hers, who ^vl•ites better than she can — look here. Here ’s 
one from the lady to your friend, IVIr. Foker. You liave seen her with 
Miss Costigan, as whoso amanuensis she a(dcd ’ — the Major said, with 
ever so little of a sneer, and laid down a certain billet which Mr. Foker 
liad given to him. 

* It ’s not that,’ said Pen, burning with shame and rage. ‘ I suppose 
what you say is tme, sir, but I ’ll he4ir it from herself.’ 

‘ Arthur ! * ap|>ealed his mother. 

* I wt/l see her,’ said Arthur. ‘ I ’ll ask her to marry me, once more. 
I will. No one shall prevent me.’ 

* What, a woman who spells affection with one f ? Nonsense, sir. Be 
a man, and remember that your mother is a lady. She wiis never made 
to associate with that tipsy old swindler or his da\ighter. Be a man and 
forget her, as she does you.’ 

* Be a mau and comfort your mother, my Artlmr,’ Helen said, going 
and embracing him : and seeing that the pair were greatly moved, Major 
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Pendenuis went out of the room and shut the door uiK)n them, wisely 
Judging that they were hcBt alone. 

He had won a complete victory. He actually had brought away Pen’s 
letters in his ix)rtmanteau from Chatteris; having complimented Mr. 
Costigan, when lie returned them, by giving him the little promissory 
note which had disquieted himself and Mr. Corbetts : and for which 
the Major settled with Mr. Tatham. 

Pen rushed %vildly off to Chatteris that day, but in vain attempted to 
see Miss Fothcringay, for whom ho left a letter, (niclosed to her father. 
Tlie enclosure was returnt‘d by Mr. Costigan, wlio Ix^gged that all 
(‘0iTcs|K)ndeiU‘e might end ; and after one or two further attempts of 
the lad’s, the indignant (hnieral desired tliat their ac(piaintaiice might 
cease. He cut Pen in tlie street. As Arthur and Foker were pjudng tlie 
Castle walk, one day, they came ujion Emily on her father’s arm. She 
jMissed without any nod of recognition. Foker felt iX)or Pen trembling 
on his arm. 

His uncle wanted him to travel, to quit the country for a while, and 
his mother urg('<l him, too : for he was growing very ill, and suffered 
severely. But lie rcfusetl, and said ixant-blaidc he would not go. He 
would not obey in this instance; and his mother was too fond, and his 
uncle too wise to force him. Whenever Miss Fotlu'ringay acted, he rode 
over to the Cliatteris Tlieatro ami saw' Inn*. One nigljt tliere w'ere so few' 
people in the lioiiso tliat tlie manager returned tlie money. IVn eaine 
lionie and went to IhmI at (‘ight o’eloek and had a fever. If this con- 
tinues, his niotlier will be going over and fet<*hing the girl, the Major 
thought, in despair. As for Pen, he tlnmg]it he should die. Wo arc 
not going to describe his feelings, or give a dn\iry journal of his despiir 
and passion. Have not other gentlemen In'ini Iwdked in love besides 
Mr. Pen ? Yes, indeed : but few' die of the malady. 


(.’ITAPTEK XIV 

IN W'llICII MISS FOTUJ-.niNOAY MAKK8 A NEW ENCJAfJEMENT 

W ITHIN a short }>eriod of the events aliove narnited, Mr. 

]\Ianager Bingley was performing his famous clianicter of 
Rolla, in ‘ Pizarro,’ to a house so exceedingly thin, that it 
would appear as if the fiart of Kolia was by no means sucli a favourite 
with the people of Chatteris as it wiis with the ac(;oniplishcd actor 
himself. Scarce anybidy "was in the tlu’atre. Poor Pen had the boxes 
almost all to himself, and sate there lonely, w'ith bloodshot eyes, leaning 
over the ledge, and gazing haggardly tow'ards the seene, when Cora 
ffanio in. When she w'as not on the sbigo lie saw notliing. S|>aniards 
and IV i'uvians, T»roce.ssioiis and battles, pri<,‘sts and virgins of the sun, 
went in and out, and had their talk, but Arthur took no note of any 
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one of them; and only saw Cora whom his soul longed after. He 
said afterwards that he wondered he had not taken a pistol to shoot her, 
so mad was he with love, and rage, and despair ; and had it not keen for 
his mother at home, to whom he did not speak alx)iit his luckless con- 
dition, but wliose silent sympathy and watelif illness greatly comforted the 
simple half heart-broken fellow, wlio knows but he might have done 
something desperate, and have ended his days prematurely in front of 
Chatteris gaol 1 There he sate then, miserable, and gazing at her. And 
she took no more notice of him tlian he did of the rest of the house. 

The Fotheringay was uncommonly liand.some, in a wliite raiment and 
leopard skin, with a sun upon her bn^ast, and fine tawdry bracelets on 
her beautiful glancing arms. SIic spouted to admiration tlic few words 
of her part, and looked it still better. The eyes, wlii^ h had overthrown 
Peif s soul, rolled and gleamed as lustrous us ever ; but it was not to 
him that they were directed that night. lie did not know to whom, 
or remark a couple of gentlemen, in the Ihjx next to him, upon whom 
Miss Fothcringay’s glances were iwrpetually sliining. 

Nor had Pen noticed the extraordinary cliaiigc whicli had taken place 
on the stage a short time after the entry of these two gi'iitleiiK'n into 
the theatre. There were so few peoph; in the house, that the first act 
of the play languished entindy, and tlicre, had been some question of 
retuniing the money, as upon that otlier unfortunate night when ix)or 
Pen had beini driven away. The act<»rs were perfectly careless about 
their parts, and yawned tli rough tlie dialogue, and talked loud to eacli 
other in the intervals. Even Binglcy was listh'ss, and ]\lrs. ?>. in Elvira 
s];x)kc imd(‘r her breath. 

How came it that all of a sudden IMrs. Piiiglcy began to raise her 
voice and bellow like a bull of Bashan 1 Wlu'nct' was it that Bingley, 
flinging off his apathy, darted about tlie stage and yelled like Kean] 
Why did Garlxdts and Rowkins and ISIiss Bouncy try, each of them, 
the force of tlieir charms or graces, and aet and swagger and scowl 
and s])out their very loudest at the two gentlemen in 1»ox No. d ! 

One was a quiet little man in black, with a gnw head and a jolly 
shrewd face — tlie other was in all res]>cc‘ts a spleiulid and remarkable 
individual. lie wius a tall and portly gentleman witli a liooked nose 
and a profusion of curling brown hair and whiskers ; his coat was 
covered with the richest frogs, braiding, and velvet. He had undcr- 
waistcoats, many splendid rings, jewelled ])ins and neck-(‘hains. When 
ho took out his yellow iK)cket-haiidker(*hief with his hand that was 
cased in white kids, a delightful odour of musk and bergamot was 
shaken through the house. He was evidently a jiersonagc of rank, 
and it was at him that the little Cliatteris company was acting. 

He was, in a word, no other than Mr. Dolphin, the great manager 
from London, accompanied by his faithful friend and secretary Mr. 
William Minns : without whom he nevi'r travelled. He had not been 
ten minutes in the theatre before his august presence there was perceived 
by Bingley and the rest : and they all began to act tlieir best iuid try 
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to engage his attention. Even Miss Fotheringay’s dull heart, which 
was disturbed at nothing, felt perhaps a flutter, when she ciiiiie in 
presence of the famous London Impresario. She had not much to do 
in her jmrt, but to look handsome, and stand in picturesque attitudes 
encircling her child : and slie did this work to admiration. In vain 
the various actors tried to win the favour of the great stage Sultan. 
Pizarro never got a hand from him. Bingley yelled, and Mrs. Bingley 
l)ellowe(l, and the manager only took snuff out of his great gold box. 
It was only in the last scene, w’hcn Holla comes in staggering with the 
infant (Bingley is not so strong as he was, and his fourth son Master 
Talma Bingley is a monstrous large child for his age) — when Rolla 
comes staggering with the child to Com, who rushes forward with a 
shriek and siiys — ‘ O God, there ’s blotnl mwii him ! ^ — that tho London 
manager clap|>ed his hands, and broke out with an enthusiastic bmvo. 

Then having concludt tl his applause, Mr. Dolphin gave his secretary 
a slap on the shoulder, and said, ‘ By Jove, Billy, she ^11 do ! ^ 

‘ Wlio taught her that dodgcl’ said old Billy, wlio was a sardonic 
old geiitloinan — ‘I rememb(*r her at the Olympic, and Iiang me if she 
could Siiy Bo to a goose.’ 

It Wtis little Mr. Bt)ws in the orchestra who had taught her the 
‘dodge’ ill question. All the (joiujiany heanl the applause, and, as 
the curtain went down, came round her and cougratulatc«i and hated 
Miss FotlK'ringay. 

Now Mr. Dolphin’s appeamnee in the remote little Chatteris theiitrc 
may l>e accounted for in this manner. In spite of all his exertions, 
au(l the jxTpetual blazes of triumph, coruscations of kilent, victories 
of go«wl old English comedy, which liis j)lay-bills advertised, his theatre 
(which, if you please, and to injure no present Buscci>tibilities and vested 
interests, we shall call the Museum Theatre.) by no means pixisiiered, 
and the famous Impresario found himself on the verge of ruin. The 
great Hublmrd had acted legitimate drama for twenty nights, and failcnl 
to remunenitc aiiylxxly but himself : the celebratMl Mr. and Mrs. Cawdor 
had come out in Mr. RawheiKl’s tnxgedy, and in their favourite round 
of pieces, and had not attracted the ])ub]ic. lIoiT Garbige’s lions and 
tigers had drawn for a little time, until one of the animals haxl bitten 
a piece out of the H(*rr’s shoulder, when the Lord Chamlicriaiii iut<T- 
fered, and put a stop to this spt'cies of performance; and tho grand 
Lyrical Drama, though brought out with unexamplcil splendour and suc- 
(icss, with Monsieur Poumoiis as first tenor, and an enonnous orclu^stni, 
liad almost crusheil poor Dolphin in its triumphant progress : so that, 
great as his genius and resources were, they seemed to l>e at an end. 
He was dragging on his season wretcliedly witii half salaries, small 
operas, feeble old comedies, and Ids ballet comptiny; and eveiylxKly 
was looking out for the day wlien he should appear in the Gazette. 

One of the illustrious patrons of the Museum Tlicatre, and oc^cxipant 
of the great proscenium-box, was a gentleman v hose name has been 
ineiitioned in a previous history: that refined }y<itron of tho arts, and 
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enlightened lover of music and the drama, the Most Noble the MaiT|uls 
of Steyne. His Lordship’s avocations as a statesman prevented him 
from attending the playhouse very often, or coming very early. But 
he occasionally appeared at the theatre in time for the ballet, and was 
always received with the greatest respect by the manager, from whom 
he sometimes condescended to receive a visit in his box. It communi- 
cated with the stage, and when anything occurred there which par- 
ticularly pleased him, when a new f{u*c made its appearance among the 
coryphdes, or a fair dancer executed a /jas witli esp(M*ial grace or agility, 
Mr. Wenham, Mr. Wagg, or some other aide-de-camp of the noble 
Marquis, would be commissioned to go behind the scenes and express 
the great man’s approbation, or make the inquiries which were prompted 
by his Lordship’s curiosity, or his interest in the dramatic art. He 
(iould not bo seen by the audience, for Lend Steyne sate modestly 
behind a curtain, and looked only towards the stage — but you could 
know he was in the house, by the glaiKtes which all the eorps-de-ballct, 
and all the principal dancers, eiist bovards his l>ox. I have sec'ii many 
scores of pairs of eyes (as in tlic Palm Dance in the l)allot of Cook at 
Otaheite, where no less than a luindrod and twenty lovely female 
savages in palm leaves and foatlier a])rons W(a*(3 made to dance rouinl 
Floridar Jis Captain Cook) ogling that lx»x as they 2 )erlornied before it, 
and have often wondered to remark the ]>r(*,sence of mind of Mtule- 
moiselle Sauterclle, or Mademoiselle dc Bondi (known as la petite 
Caoutchouc), who, when {wdually up in the air quivering like so many 
shuttlecocks, always kept their lovely eyes winking at that box in 
which the great Steyne sate. Now and then you would hear a harsli 
voice from behind the curtain (uy ‘ Biava, Brava ! ’ or a pair of white 
gloves wave from it, and begin to apjdaud. Bondi, or Sauterclle, when 
they e^me down to earth, curtsied and smiled, especially to those hands, 
before they walked up the stage again, panting and happy. 

One night this great Priiuie surrounded by a few clioice friends was 
in his box at tlie Museum, and tliey were inakiiig such a mn'se and 
laughter that the pit was scandalised, and many iiuligiiaut voices were 
Imwliug out ‘Silence!’ so loudly, that Wagg wondered the jxdice did 
not interfere to take the nxsc^ils out. Wenham was amusing the party 
in the box with extra(;ts from a private letter wlii(*h lie liad received 
from Major Peiidennis, wlioso absence in tlie country at the full London 
season had l)eeii remarked, and of (;oarso deplored by Jiis friends. 

‘ The secret is out,’ said Mr. Wenham, ‘ tiierc ’s a woman in the cjise.’ 

‘Why, d it, Wenham, he’s your age,’ said tlio gentleman l)ehind 

the curtain. 

‘Pour les Ames bien nde-s, I’amour ne compte pas le nombre des 
ann^eSj’ said Mr. Wenham, with a gallant air. ‘ For my part, I hope 
to be a victim till I die, and to break my heart every year of my life.’ 
The meaning of which sentence was, ‘ My loitl, you need not bilk ; 
I ’m three years younger than you, and t\^dce as well conserve.^ 

‘Wenham, you affect me,’ sjxid the great man, with one of his usual 
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oaths. * By you do. I like to see a fellow preserving all the 

illusions of youth up to our time of life — and keeping his heart warm 
as yours is. Hang it, sir, — it’s a comfort to meet with such a 
generous, candid creature. — Who’s that gal in the second row, with 
blue ribbons, third from the stage — fine gal. Yes, you and I are 
sentimeiitalists. Wagg I don’t think so much cares — it’s the stomach 
rather more tlian the heart with you, eh, Wagg, my boyl’ 

‘ I like everything that ’s good,’ said Mr. Wagg generously. ‘ Beauty 
and Burgundy, Venus and Venison. I don’t say that Venus’s turtles 
are to be despised, because they don’t cook them at tlie London Tavern : 
but — but tell us alx)ut old I’eiidcimis, Mr. Wenham,’ he abruptly con- 
cluded — for his joke tlagged just then, as he saw that liis patron was 
not listening. In fact, Stcyiie’s glasses ^vere uj), and he was examining 
some object on the stage. 

‘ Yes, I ’ve Iieard tliat joke alxait Venus’s turtle and the London 
Tavern Ix'forc — you lH‘giii to fail, my poor Wagg. If you don’t mind 
I shall Ixi oUigcil to liave a new Je ster,’ Lord Stcyiie said, laying down 
his glass. ‘ do on, Wcnliani, alKHit (»ld rcndciitiis.’ 

‘Dear Wenhain, — he begins,’ ]\lr. Wenham read, — dis you have* 
had my oharaeteT in your ham Is for the last thive wenks, anel no doubt 
have torn me to shnnls, ai-eordiiig to yeair custom, I tliink you can 
affeml to be good-hunioureel by way of variety, and to elo me a service. 
It is a delicate matter, entre nne affaire iie etrur. There is a 

young frieuel of miii(3 wlio is gone wilel alxait a e*e‘rtain Miss Fotheringay, 
an ae’tress at the* theatre liere, and 1 must own to yeai, as liaiielse)nHi a 
woman, anel, as it a])]K‘ars to me*, as geKxl an aedress as ever put on 

rouge. S!io doiNs Ophe^Iia, La<iy Te‘a/,le, jMrs. IlalJeT that sort eif 

tiling. Upon my w’orel, she is as sph*n<liel as Georges in Iut best days, 
and, as far as I know, utterly supe*nor to anything we have on our 
.scene. I v:ant a Lomhai enyaoement fi>r Jin\ ye>u get your 

friend De»lphin te) ee)me.^ and se (3 Iut — to engage her — te> take^ liea* out of 
this plae-e? A W(»rd from a ne»blc frie-iid of e)urs (you uneh.Tstaiul) 
W’oulel be invaluable^, and if yeai could get the* (iauiit House inteTOst for 
me — I will promise; ivii/t/iing I can in return fe)r your service — wlii<;h 
I shall consider one of the greatest ihnt can be done to me, IX), eh) 
this now’’ as a gof)d fellow, whieli I always said you v)ere\ and in 
return, cominanel yours truly, A. Pendknni.s.’ 

‘It’s a clear case;,’ said Mr. Weaiham, having read this letter; ‘ohl 
I’ende-nnis is in love.’ 

‘ And 'wants to get the woman up to London — evidently,’ continued 
Mr. Wagg. 

‘ I .shmild like to see Pendennis on lii.s knees, with tJie rheumatism,’ 
said Mr. Wenham. 

‘Or afxiommodating the Ixioved object with a lock of Ids hair,’ 
said Wagg. 

‘ Stulf,’ said the great man. ‘ He ha.s relations in the country, liasn’t 
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hel He said something about a nephew, whose interest could return a 
member. It is the nephew's affair, depend on it. The young one is 
in a scrape. I was myself — when I was in the fifth form at Eton — a 
market-gardener's daughter — and swore I'd marry her. I was mad 
about her — poor Polly!' — Here lie made a pause, and perhaps the 
past rose up to Lord Steyne, and George Gaunt was a boy again not 
altogether lost. — ‘But I say, she must be a fine woman from Pen- 
dennis's account. Have in Dolphin, and let us hear if he knows any- 
tliing of her.' 

At this Wenham sprang out of the box, passed the servitor who 
waited at the door communicating with the stage, and who saluted Mr. 
Wenham with profound respect; and the latter emissary, pushing on 
and familiar with the jihice, had no difficulty in finding out the manager, 
who was employed, as lie not unfrecpiently was, in swearing and 
cursing the ladies of the corps-de-ballet for not doing their duty. 

The oaths died away on Mr, Dolphin’s lips as soon as he saw Mr. 
AVenham ; and he drew off the hand which was cleiKdied in the face of 
one of the offending coryphees, to grasp that of the new-comer. 

‘How do, jMr. Wenham? How’s his Lordship to-night? Looks 
uncommonly well,' said the manager, smiling, as if he had never been 
out of temper in his life ; and he was only too delighted to follow Lord 
Stejuie's ambassatlor, and pay his personal respects to that great man. 

The visit to Chatteris was the result of tlnar conversation : and ]\Ir. 
Dolphin wrote to his Lordship from that place, and did himself tlie 
honour to inform the Marquis of Steyne that luj had seen the lady alx)ut 
whom his Lordship had spoken, that he was as much struck l)y lier 
talents as ho was by her j)er.sonal a})j)earaiico, Jind that he had made an 
engagement witli Miss Fotheringay, who would soon have the honour 
of appearing lK*fore a London audience, and his noble and enlightened 
patron the Marquis of Steyne. 

Pen read the announcement of Miss Fotheringay's engagement in 
the Chatteris j)a{>er, when? In^ had so tq’teii jaaised her elianns. The 
eilitor made very handsome mention of her talent and beauty, and pro- 
phesied her success in the metropolis. Bingley, the manager, began to 
advertise ‘Tlio last night of Miss Fotlieringay's engageimait.' Poor 
Pen and Sir Derby Oaks were very (fonstant at the play ; Sir Derby in 
the stage-box, throwing Ixniquets and getting glaiutes. — Pen in the 
almost deserted boxt's, haggard, wrotclnHl, and loiady. XoluMly cared 
whether Miss Fotln'ringay was going or staying except those two — and 
perhaps one more, which was Mr. B<»ws of the oichestra. 

He came out of Ids place one night, and went into the house to the 
box where Pen was; and he held out his hand to him, and asked him 
to come and walk. They walked down the street together ; and went 
and sate upon Chatteris bridge in the moonlight, and talked alx)ut //cr. 

‘ We may sit on the same bridge,' said he : ‘ we have been in the sjime 
boat for a long time. You are not the only man who luis made a fool 
of himself about that woman. And I have loss excuse than you, 
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because I 'm older and know her better. She has no more heart than 
the stone you are leaning on ; and it or you or I might fall into the 
water, and never come up again, and she wouldn^t care. Yes — she 
would care for me, because she wants me to tetich her : and she won't 
1)6 able to get on without me, and will be forced to send for me from 
London. But she wouldn’t if she didn’t want me. She has no heart 
and no head, and no sense, and no feelings, and no griefs or cares, 
whatever. I was going to say no pleasures — but the fact is, she does 
like her dinner, and she is pleased when people admire her.’ 

‘ And you do ? ’ said Pen, interested out of himself, and wondering at 
tlie enibl)ed liomely little old man. 

‘ It ’s a habit, like taking snuff, or drinking drams,’ said the other. 
‘I’ve been taking her these five years, and ain’t do without her. It 
was I made her. If she doesn’t send for me, I shall follow her : but I 
know she’ll send for me. She wants me. Some day she’ll marry, 
and fling me over, as I do the end of this (tigar.’ 

The little flaming spark dropped into tlic water below, and disap- 
peared ; and Pen, as lie rode home that night, actually thought about 
somebody but himself. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE HAPPY VILLAGE 

U NTIL the enemy had retired altogether from before the place. 
Major Pendennis was rcs«)lved to keep his garrison in Fairoaks. 
He did not ai)pear to watch Pen’s behaviour, or to put any 
restraint on his iu‘j)liew’s actions, but he managed, nevertheless, to keep 
the lad constantly under liis eye or those of liis agents, and young 
Arthur’s coinings and goings were quite well known to his vigilant 
guardian. 

I sup[X)se there is seanxdy any man who reiv.ls this or any other novel 
but lias Ix^en balke<l in love sometime or the other, by fate, and circum- 
stance, by falsehood of wom«‘n, or his own fault. Let that worthy friend 
recall his own sensations under the eireumstanccs, and apply them as 
illustrative of Mr. Pen’s angui.sh. Ah ! what weary nights and sicken- 
ing fev(*rs ! Ah ! wliat mad desires dasliing up against some ro(;k of 
o]>8tru(diou or indifference, and flung back again from the uniinprcssiori- 
able granite ! If a list could h^. imulc this very night in London of the 
groans, thoughts, im}>rccatioiiH of tossing lovers, what a catalogue it 
would be 1 I wonder what a iierccntage of the male ixipulatiou of the 
metropolis will ])e lying awake at two or three o’clocik to-morrow 
morning, counting the hours as they go by, knelling drearily, and rolling 
from hit* t to right, restless, yearning, and heart-sick ] What a jiang it is 1 
I never knew a nan die of love, certainly, but I have known a twelve- 
stone man go down to nine stone five under a disfipjKu’nted passion, so 
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•^Hat pretty nearly a quarter of him may be said to have perished : and 
that is no small portion. He has come back to liis old size subse- 
quently — perhaps is bigger than ever : very likely some new affection has 
closed round his heart and ribs and made them comfortable, and young 
Pen is a man who will console himself like the rest of us. We say this 
lest the ladies should bo disposed to deplore him prematurely, or be 
seriously unctisy with regard to liis complaint. His mother was ; but 
what will not a maternal fondness fear or invent ? ‘ Depend on it, my 

dear creature/ Major Pendennis would say gallantly to her, ‘the boy 
will recover. As soon as we get her out of the country, we wull take him 
somewhere, and show him a little life. Meantime make yourself ejisy 
about him. Half a fellow^s pangs at losing a woman n^sult from vanity 
more than affection. To be left by a woman is the d uice and all, to be 
sure ; but look how easily we leave 'cm.' Mrs. Pendennis did not know. 
This sort of knowledge had by no means come within the simple lady’s 
sco]:)e. Indeed, she did not like the sul»jeet or to talk of it : her heart 
had had its owm little private misadventure, and she had borne up 
against it, and cured it : and perhai)S she had not much patience wdth 
other folks' passions, except, of course, Artliur’s, whose sufferings she 
made her own, feeling indeed very likely, in many of the boy’s illnesses 
and pains, a great deal more than Pen himself endured. And she w'atched 
him through this present grief wdth a jealous silent sympathy ; although, 
as we have said, ho did not talk to her of his unfortunate condition. 

The Major must be allow’ed to have had not a little merit and forbear- 
ance, and to have exhibited a highly creditable degree of family affec- 
tion. The life at Fairoaks was uncommonly dull to a man wdio had the 
entree of half the houses in London, and was in the habit of making his 
bow in three or four drawing-rooms of a night. A diiiiior wdth Doctor 
Portman or a neighl 30 uring Squire now and then ; a dreary rubber at 
backgammon with the w'idow’, wdio did her utmost to amuse him : these 
were the chief of his pleasures. He used to long for tlie arrival of the 
l)ag with the letters, and he read every wnird of tlie evening paper. lie 
doctored himself, too, assiduously, — a course of quiet living would suit 
him well, he thought, after the London biiuquets. He dressed himself 
laboriously every morning and afternoon : lie to<dv regular exi'rcise up 
and down the terrace walk. Thus, wdtli his cane, Ids toilet, his medi- 
cine-chest, his backg‘aminoii-l)ox, and his jicw\spiper, this worthy ami 
worldly philosopher fenced himself against ennui ; and if he did not im- 
prove each shining hour, like tlie bees by tlie wddow^’s garden wadi, Major 
Pendennis made one hour after another pass as lie could ; and rendered 
his captivity just tolerable. 

Pen sometimes took the box at biu'kgammon of a night, or wnuld 
listen to his mother's simple music of summer evenings — but he wars very 
restless and wretched in spite of all : and has been known to lie up be- 
fore the early daylight even ; and down at a eari>jH)iid in Clavering Park, 
a dreaiy pool with innumerable wdiispering nislies and grem alders, 
where a milkmaid drowned herself in the Baronet’s grandfather’s time, 
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and her ghost was said to walk still. But Pen did not drown himself, 
as perhaps his motlier fancied might be his intention. He liked to go 
and fisli there, and think and think at leisure, as the float quivered in 
the little eddies of tlie ix)nd, and the fish flappexi about him. If he got 
a bite lie was excited enough : and in this way occasionally brought home 
carps, tenches, and eels, which the Major cooked in the continental 
fashion. 

By this pond, and under a tree, which was his favourite resort. Pen 
coniix)sed a nuiiilxn* of jxxnns suitable to his circumstances — over which 
verses lie blusht'd in after days, wondering how ho could ever have 
invented such rubbish. And as for the tree, why it is in a hollow of this 
very tree, whore ho used to put his tin Ixix of ground-bait, and other 
fishing coniiiKMlitios, that he afterwards — but we are a<lvancing matters. 
Suffice it to say, he wrote iKioins and relieved himself very much. When 
a man's grief or passion is at this point, it may be loud, but it is not very 
severe. When a gentleman is cudgelling his brain to find any rhyme for 
‘ sorrow,’ Iv ‘sides ‘ borrow ' and ‘ to-morrow,’ his woes are nearer at an end 
than he tliinks for. 8«> were Pen’s. He had his hot and cold fits, his 
days of sullenness and peevislincss, and of blank resignation and desjion- 
deiicy, and cxv asional mad jiaroxysnis of rage and longing, in which fits 
Relx.‘C(?a would be saddleil and galloptMl fiercely alxiut the country, or 
into Chatteris, her rid(U’ gestieadating wildly on her back, and astonish- 
ing cart«‘rs and turiipikemen as he passed, ciying out the name of the 
false one. 

Mr. Foker bc^'ame a very frequent and welcome visitor at Fairoaks 
during this ])eri(>d, where his good spirits and odditii's always aniuse<l 
the Major and Peiidennis, wliile tln*y astonished the widow and little 
Laura not a little. Ilis tandem made a gr(‘at sensation in Clavering 
market-place ; wliere he upset a market-stall, and cut Mrs. Pybus’s 
poodle ovt*r the shaven ([Unrters, ami drank a gliuss of raspberry bittiU’s 
at the Clavering Arms. All the society in the little place heard who he 
was, and looked out his name in their Peerages. He was so young, and 
their 1>ooks so ohl, that his name did not apjx'ar in many of their volumes ; 
and his mamma, now (piitc^ an antiquated lady, figured amongst the 
progeny of the Earl of ]h)c]ierville, as Lady Agnes Milton still. But 
his name, wealth, aial lionoumble lineage were s]x?edily known alxmt 
Clavering, where you may be sure that Pen's little transaction with 
the Cha tcris ac^tress was also 2 >rt*tty freely discusswl. 

LrK)kingat tiie little old town of Clavering St. Mary from the London 
road as it runs ])y tlie lodge at Fairoaks, and seeing the mpid and shining 
Brawl winding down from the town and skirting the woods of Clavering 
Park, and the ancient church tower and jxiaked roofs of the houses 
rising uj) amongst trees and old walls, liehind which swells a fair back- 
ground of sunshiny hills that stretch from Clavering westwards towanls 
the sen — the place apjx'ars to l>e so cheery and comfortable that many a 
travidlcrs’ heart must have yea^le^l towards it fi’om the coach-top, and 
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he must have thought that it was in such a calm friendly nook he would 
like to shelter at the end of life’s struggle. Tom Smith, who used to 
drive the Alacrity coach, would often point to a tree near the river, from 
which a fine view of the church and town was commanded, and inform 
his companion on the box that ‘ Artises come and take hoff the church 
from that there tree. — It was a Habby once, sir ; ’ — and indeed a pretty 
view it is, which I recommend to Mr. Stanfield or Mr. Roberts, for their 
next tour. 

Like Constantinople seen from the Bosphoni.s ; like Mrs. Rougemont 
viewed in her box from the opposite side of the house ; like many an object 
which we pursue in life, and admire before we have atbiiiied it ; Clavering 
is rather prettier at a distance than it is on a closer acquainhince. The 
town, so cheerful of aspect a few furlongs off, looks very blank and 
dreary. Except on market days there is no1x)dy in tlie streets. The 
clack of a pair of pattens echoes through half the place, and you may 
hear the creaking of the rusty old ensign at the Clavering Arms, without 
being disturbed by any other noise. There has not been a ball in the 
Assembly Rooms since the Clavering volunteers gave one to their Colonel, 
the old Sir Francis Clavering ; and the stables which once held a great 
part of that brilliant but defunct rogiinent are now cheerless and empty, 
except on Thursdays, when the farmers put up there, and their tilted 
carts and gigs make a feeble show of liveliness in the place, or on Petty 
Sessions, when the magistnitcs attend in wdiat used to ]>e the old card- 
room. 

On the south side of the market rises up the church, with its great 
grey towel’s, of which the sun illuminates the delicate carving ; deepejiing 
the shadows of the huge buttresses, and gilding the glittering windows 
and flaming vanes. The image of the Patroness of the Cliurch was 
wrenched out of the tx)rch centuries ago : such of the statues of saints 
as were within re^udi of stones and hammer at that period of pious 
demolition, are maimed and headh'ss, and of those who were out of fire, 
only Dr. Portman kaiows the names and history, for liis cturate, Smirk o, 
is not much of an aiiti(iuariau, and Mr. Siincoe (husband of the Honour- 
able Mrs. Sime.oe), incumlxmt ami architect of the Cliapel of Ease in the 
lower town, thinks them the alximination of desolation. 

The Rectory is a stout, broad-shouldered brick house, of the reign of 
Aime. It communicates with the churcli and market by different gates, 
and stands at the opening of Yew-tr(’e Dine, where tlie Grammar School 

(Rev. Wapshot) is; Yew-tree Cottage (IMiss Flather) ; the 

butcher’s slaughtering-house, an old barn or brewhouse of the Ablx^y 
times, and the Misses Fiimcaiie’s establishment for young ladies. The 
two schools had their pews in the loft on etich side of the organ, until 
the Abbey Church getting rather empty, through the falling-off of the 
congregation, who were inveigled to the heresy shop in the lower town, 
the Doctor induced the Misses Finucaue to bring tlu'ir pretty little flock 
downstairs ; and the young ladies’ bonnets make a tolemble show’ in the 
rather vacant aisles. Nobody is in the great pew of the Clavering 

H 
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family, except the statues of defunct baronets and their ladies : there 
is Sir Poyntz Claveriiig, Knight and Baronet, kneeling in a square beard 
opposite his wife in a ruff : a very fat lady, the Dame Rebecca Clavering, 
in alto-relievo, is borne up to heaven by two little bluc-vciiied angels, 
who seem to have a severe task — and so forth. How well in after-life 
Pen remembered those effigies, and how often in youth he scanned them 
as the Doctor was grumbling the sermon from the pulpit, and Smirke’s 
mild head and forehead curl peered over the great prayer-book in the 
desk ! 

The Fairoaks folks were constant at the old church ; their servants had 
a pew, so had the Doctor’s, so had Wapshot’s, and those of the Misses 
Finucaiio’s establishment, three maids and a very nice-looking young 
man in a livery. The Wapshot family were numerous and faithful. 
Glanders and his children regidarly came to church : so did one of the 
apothecaries. Mrs. Pybiis went, turn and turn about, to the Low Town 
Church, and to the Abbey : the Charity School and their families of 
course came ; Wapshot’s boys made a good cheerful noise, scuffling with 
their feet as they marched into church and up the organ-loft stair, and 
blowing their noses a good deal during the service. To be brief, the 
congregation looked as decent as might be in these bad times. The 
Abbey Church was furnished witli a magnificent screen, and many 
hatchments and heraldic tombstones. The Doctor spent a great part of 
his income in beautifying his darling place ; he had endowed it with a 
superb painted window, bought in the Netherlands, and an organ grand 
enough for a cathedral. 

But in spite of organ and wdndow, in consequence of the latter very 
likely, which had come out of a Papistunil pla('.o of worship and was 
blazoned all over with idolatry, (Jlavering New Church prospered 
scandalously in tlie teeth of Oi*thodoxy ; and many of the Doctor’s 
congregation deserted to Mr. Simcoe and tlu^ honourable woman his 
wife. Their efforts had thinned the very Eljenezer lianl by them, which 
building before Simeoe’s advent used to be so full, that you could 
s('e the backs of the congregation squeezing out of tlui audied windows 
thereof. Mr. Simeoe’s tracts fluttered into the doors of all the Doctor’s 
cottage's, and Avere taken as grecelily as honest Mrs. Portman’s soup, 
with the quality of wdiicli the gracMdess people found fault. With the 
folks at the Ribbon Factory situated by the Weir on the Brawl side, and 
round which the Low Town had grown, Orthodoxy could make no way 
at all. Quiet Miss Mira was put out of court l^y impetuous Mrs. Simcoe 
and her female aides-de-camp. Ah, it was a hard burthen for the 
Doctor’s lady to bear, to behold her husband’s congregation dwindling 
away ; to give the precedence on the few occasions when they met to a 
notorious Low Churchman’s wife, who was the daughter of an Irish 
Peer ; to know that there was a party in Clavering, their own town of 
Clavering, on which her Doctor spent a great deal more than his 
professional income, who held him up to odium because he played a 
rubber at whist ; and pronounced him to be a heathen because he went 
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to the play. In her grief she besought him to give up the play and the 
nibber, — indeed they could scarcely get a table now, so dreadful was the 
out-cry against the sport, — but tlie Doctor declared that he would do 
wha,t he thought right, and what the great and good George the Tliird 
did (whose Chaplain ho had been) : and as for giving up whist because 
those silly folks cried out against it, he would play dummy to the end of 
his days with his wife and Mira, rather than yield to their despicable 
persecutions. 

Of the two families, owners of the Fsictory (which liad spoiled the 
Brawl as a trout-stream and brought all the mischief into the town), the 
senior partner, Mr. Rolt, went to Ebenezer ; the junior, Mr. Barker, to 
the New Church, In a word, people quarrelled in this little place a great 
deal more than neighbours do in London ; and in the Book Club whicli the 
prudent and conciliating Pendennis had set up, and which ought to have 
been a neutral territory, they bickered so much that nobody scarcely was 
ever seen in the reading-room, except Smirke, who, though he kept up a 
faint amity with the Simcoe facition, had still a taste for magazines and 
light worldly literature ; and old Glanders, whose white head and grizzly 
moustache might be seen at the window ; and of course, little Mrs. 
Pybus, who looked at everybody’s letters as the i)ost brought them (for 
the Clavering Reading Room, as every one knows, used to be held at 
Baker’s Library, London Street, formerly Hog Lane), and read eveiy 
advertisement in the paper. 

It may be imagined liow great a sensation was cn'ated in this amiable 
little community when the news retwhed it of Mr. Pen’s love-passages at 
Chatteris. It was carried from house to lioiise, and formed the sul^ject 
of talk at higli-church, low-church, and no-chur(;h taldos ; it was 
canvassed by the Misses Fiiiucane and tlieir tc'ai'ln'rs, and very likely 
debated by the young ladies in the dormitories, for wliat we know ; 
AVapshot’s big boys had their version of the story and (wed Pen curiously 
as he sate in his pew at (;liurch, or raised the linger of scorn at him as 
lie passed through Cliatteris. They always hated liim and called him 
Lord Pendennis, because he did not wear corduroys as tliey di<l, and rode 
a horse, and gave himself the airs of a biu-k. 

And, if the truth must be told, it was Mrs. Poi tmaii herself who was 
the chief narrator of the story of Pen’s loves. AVliatever tales this 
candid woman heard, she was sure to impart tluMu to her iK'iglibours ; 
and after she had been put into possession of I’en’s secret by tlic little 
scandal at Chat tens, poor Do(;tor Port man knew that it would next day 
be about the paiish of which he was the Rector. And so indeed it was ; 
the whole society there had the legend — at the news-room, at the 
milliner’s, at the slioe-shop, and the general warehouse at the comer of 
the market ; at Mrs. Py bus’s, at the Glanders’s, at tln.^ 1 lonouralde Mrs. 
Simeoe’s soiree, at the Factory ; nay, through the mill itself the tale 
was current in a few hours, and young Arthur Pendeniiis’s madness was 
in every mouth. 

All Doctor Portman’s acquaintances barked out upon him when lie 
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walked the street the next day. The poor divine knew that his Betsy 
was the author of the rumour, and groaned in spirit. Well, well, — it 
must have come in a day or two, and it was as well that the town should 
have the real story. What the Clavering folks thought of Mrs. Pen- 
dennis for spoiling her son, and of that precocious young rascal of an 
Arthur, for daring to propose to a play-actress, need not be told here. 
If pride exists amongst any folks in oiu* country, and assuredly we have 
enough of it, there is no pride more deep-seated than that of twopenny 
old gentlewomen in small towns. ‘ Gracious goodness ! ^ the cry was 
‘ how infatuated the mother is about that pert and headstrong boy who 
gives himself the airs of a lord on his blood-horse, and for whom our 
society is not good enough, and who would marry au odious painted 
actress off a booth, where very likely he wants to rant himself ! If 
dear good Mr. Pendeniiis had been alive this scandal would never have 
happened.^ 

No more it would, very likely, nor should we have been occupied in 
narrating Pen's history. It Avas true that he gave himself airs to the 
Clavcriiig folks. Naturally haughty and frank, their cackle and small 
talk and small dignities lx)red him, and he showed a contempt wliich he 
could not conceal. The Do(;tor and the Curate were the only people 
Pen cared for in the phice — even Mrs. Portman shared in the general 
distrust of him, and of his mother, the widow, who kept herself aloof 
from the village society, and was sneered at a(3(iordingly, because she 
tried, forsooth, to keep her he^od up with the great county families. 
She, indeed 1 Mrs. Barker at the Factory has four times the butcher’s 
meat that goes up to Fairoaks, with all their fine airs. 

Etc. cte. etc. : let tlie reader fill up these details according to his .liking 
and experience of village s(jandal. They will sutticc to show how it was 
that a good woman, occupied solely in doing her duty to her neighlxmr 
and her children, and an honest, brave lad, impetuous, and full of good, 
and wishing well to every mortal alive, found enemies and detractors 
amongst people to whom they were superior, and to whom they had never 
done anything like harm. The Clavering curs were yelping all round 
the house of Fairoaks, and delighted to pull Pen down. 

Doctor Portman and Smirkc were both cautious of informing the 
widow of the constant outbreak of calimmy which wjis pursuing poor 
Pen, though Glanders, who was a friend of the house, kept him au courant 
It may be imagined what his indignation was : was there any man in 
the village a. horn he could call to account 1 Presently some wags began 
to chalk up ‘ Fotheringay for ever I ’ and other sarcastic allusions to late 
transactions, at Fairoaks gate. Another brought a large play-bill from 
Chatteris, and watered it there one night. On one occasion Pen, riding 
through the Low Town, fancied he heard the Factory boys jeer him ; 
and finally, going through the Doctor’s gate into the churchyard, where 
some of Wapshot’s boys were lounging, the biggest of them, a young 
gentleman about twenty years of age, son of a neighbouring small Squire, 
who lived in the doubtful capacity of parlour boarder with Mr. Wapshot, 
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flung himself into a theatrical attitude near a newly-made grave, and 
began repeating Hamlet's verses over Ophelia, with a hideous leer at 
Pen. 

The young fellow was so enraged that he rushed at Hobnell Major 
with a shriek very much resembling an oath, cut him furiously across 
the face with the riding-whip which he carried, flung it away, calling 
upon the cowardly villain to defend himself, and in another minute 
knocked the bewildered young ruffian into the grave which was just 
waiting for a different lodger. 

Then, with his fists clenched, and his face quivering with passion and 
indignation, he roared out to Mr. HobneH’s gaping companions, to know 
if any of the blackguards would come on 1 But they held back with a 
growl, and retreated, as Doctor Portmaii came up to his wicket, and Mr. 
Hobnell, with his nose and lip bleeding piteously, emerged from the 
grave. 

Pen, looking death and defiance at the lads, who retreated towards 
their side of the churchyard, walked back again through the Doctor's 
wicket, and was interrogated by that gentleman. The young fellow was 
so agitated he could scarcely speak. His voice broke into a sob as he 

answered. ‘ The coward insulted me, sir,' he said ; and the Doctor 

passed over the oath, and respected the emotion of the honest suffering- 
young heart. 

Pendennis the elder, who, like a real man of the world, had a proper 
and constant dread of the opinion of his neighbour, was prodigiously 
annoyed by the absurd little tempest which was blowing in Chatteris, 
and tossing about Master Pen's reputation. Doctor Portmaii and 
Captain Glanders had to supjiort the charges of the whole Clavering 
society against the young reprobate, who was looked uikui as a monster 
of crime. Pen did not say anything about the churchyard scuffle at 
home ; but went over to Baymouth, and took counsel with his friend 
Harry Foker, Esq., who drove over his drag presently to the Clavering 
Anns, whence he sent Stoopid witli a note to Thomas Hobnell, Esq., at 
the Rev. J. Wapshot's, and a civil message to ask when he should wait 
upon that gentleman. 

Stoopid brought back word that the note had been opened by Mr. 
Hobnell, and read to half-a-dozen of the big boys, on whom it seemed to 
make a great impression ; and that after consulting togetlier and 
laughing, Mr. Hobnell said he would send an answer ‘ arter arternooii 
school, which the bell was a ringing : and Mr. Wapshot, ho came out in 
his Master's gownd.' Stoopid was learned in academical costume, having 
attended Mr. Foker at St. Boniface. 

Mr. Foker went out to see the curiosities of Clavering meanwhile ; 
but not having a taste for architecture. Doctor Portmaii's fine church 
did not engage his attention much, and he pronounced the tower to be 
as mouldy as an old Stilton cheese. He walked down the street and^ 
looked at the few shops there ; he saw Captain Glanders at the window 
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of the reading-room, and having hiken a good stare at that gentleman, 
he wagged his head at him in token of satisfaction ; he inquired the 
price of meat at the butcher's with an air of the greatest interest, and 
asked ‘ when was next killing day 1 ’ he flattened his little nose against 
Madame Fribsby's window to see if haply there was a pretty workwoman 
in her premises ; but there was no face more comely than the doll's or 
dummy's wearing the Frcncli cap in the window, only that of Madame 
Fribsby liorself, dimly \usible in the parlour, reading a novel. That 
object was not of sulHcieiit interest to keep Mr. Foker very long in 
(*.ontem])lation, and so liaving exhausted the town and the inn stables, 
in which there were no cattle, save the single old pair of posters that 
earned a sc'anty livelihood by transiK)rting the gentry round about to the 
county dinners, Mr. Foker was giving himself up to ennui entirely, when 
a messenger from Mr. Hobiu^ll was at length announced. 

It was no other than Mr. Wapshot himself, wlio came with an air of 
great indignation, and holding Pen's missive in his hand, asked Mr. 
Foker, ‘ liow dared he bring siudi an unchristian message as a challenge 
to a boy of liis school ? ' 

In fact, Pen had written a note to his adversary of the day before, 
telling liim that if after the cliastisement whicli his insolence richly 
deserved, lie felt inclined to ask the reparation which was usually given 
amongst gentlemen, Mr. Arthur Pendennis's friend, Mr. Henry Fok(‘r, 
was empowered to make any arningcments for the satisfaction of Mr. 
Hobnell. 

* And so he sent you with the answer — did he, sir ? ' Mr. Foker said, 
surveying the schoolui aster in his black coat and clerical costume. 

‘ If he had ac(;ept(Ml this wicked challenge, I should have flogged him,' 
Mr. Wapshot said, and gave Mr. Foker a glance which seemed to say, 
‘and I slioidd like very much to flog you too.' 

‘ Uncommon kind of you, sir, I 'm sure,' said Pen's emissary. ‘ I told 
my priiKupal that I didn’t think the other man wo\dd fight,' he continued 
with a great air of dignity. ‘ He prt^fers being flogged to fighting, sir, 

I dare say. May I offer you any refreshment, Mr. ? I haven't 

the advantage of your name.' 

‘ My name is Wapshot, sir, and I am Master of the Grammar School 
of this town, sir,' cHcmI the cither: ‘and I want no refreshment, sir, I 
thank you, and have no desire to make your acquaintance, sir.' 

‘I didn't seek yours, sir, I 'm sure,' replied Mr. Foker. ‘In affairs 
of this sort, you see, I thiidc it is a ])ity that the clergy should be called 
in, but there 's no accounting for tastes, sir.' 

‘ I think it 's a pity that boys should talk alxiut committing murder, 
sir, as lightly as you do,' roared the schoolmaster : ‘ and if I had you In 
my school ' 

‘ I dare say you would teach me better, sir,' Mr Foker said, with a 
bow. ‘Thank you, sir. I've finished my education, sir, and ain't 
a-going back to school, sir — when I do, I 'll remember your kind offer, 
sir. John, show this gentleman downstairs — ^and, of course, as Mr. 
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Hobnell likes being thrashed, we can have no objection, sir, and we shall 
be very happy to accommodate him, whenever he comes our way/ 

And with this, the young fellow bowed the elder gentleman out of the 
room, and sate down and wrote a note off to Pen, in which he iiiforined 
the latter, that Mr. Hobnell was not disi)osed to fight, and proposed to 
put up with the caning which Pen had administered to him. 


CHAPTER XVI 

WHICH CONCLUDES THE FIRST PART OF THIS HISTORY 

P EN’S conduct in this business of course was soon made public, and 
angered his friend Dr. Portman not a little ; while it only 
amused Major Pendennis. As for the good Mrs. Pendcmiis, she 
was almost distracted when she heard of the squabble, and of Pen’s 
unchristian behaviour. All sorts of wretchedness, discomfort, crime, 
annoyance, seemed to come out of this transaction in which the liKikless 
l)oy had engaged ; and she longed more than ever to see liiin out of 
Chatteris for a while, — anywhere removed from the woman who Inul 
brought him into so much trou])le. 

Pen, when remonstrated with by this fond j)ar(mt, ami angrily rebuked 
by the Doctor for his violence and ferocious intentions, took the matter 
au grand seriexiXy with the happy conceit and gravity of youth : said 
that he would permit no man to insult him upon tliis head without 
vindicjating his own honour, and appealing, asked whether he could 
have acted otherwise as a gentleman, than as he did in resenting the 
outrage offered to him, and in offering satishudion to the person 
chiistised ? 

‘ Vous allez trop vite^ my good sir,’ said tlie uncle, rather puzzled, for 
he had been indoctrinating liis nephew with some of his own notions 
upon the point of honour — old-world notions savouring of the camp and 
pistol a great deal more tiiaii our soberer oinnions of the present day — 
‘between men of tlie world I don’t say; but between two selioolboys, 
this sort of thing is ridiculous, my dear b<^y — perfectly ridiculous.’ 

‘It is extremely wicked, and unlike my son,’ said Mrs. Pendennis, 
with tears in licr eyes ; and bewildered with the obstinacy of tlie boy. 

Pen kissed her, and said with great i)omposity, ‘ Women, dciar mother, 
don’t understand these matters — I put myself into Fokcr’s hands — I had 
no other course to pursue.’ 

Major Pendennis grinned and shrugged his shoulders. The young 
ones were certainly making gre^it progress, he thought. Mrs. Pendennis 
declared that that Foker was a wicked horrid litth'. wretch, and was sure 
that he would lead her dear boy into mischief, if Pen went to tlie same 
College with him. ‘ I have a great mind not to let him go at all,’ she 
said ; and only that she remembered that the lad’s father had always 
destined him for the College in which he had had his own brief educa- 
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tion, very likely the fond mother would have put a veto upon his going 
to the University. 

That he was to go, and at the next October term, had been arranged 
between all the authorities who presided over the lad's welfare. Poker 
had promised to introduce him to the right set ; and Major Pendennis 
laid great store upon Pen's introduction into College life and society by 
this admirable young gentleman. ‘ Mr. Poker knows the very best young 
men now at the University,' the Major said, ‘and Pen will form acquaint- 
ances there who will be of the greatest advantage through life to him. 
The young Marquis of Plinlimmon is there, eldest son of the Duke of 
St. David's — Lord Magnus Charters is there, Lord Runnymede's son ; and 
a first cousin of Mr. Poker (Lady Runnymede, my dear, was Lady Agatha 
Milton, you of course remember), Lady Agnes will certainly invite him 
to Logwood ; and far from being alarmed at his intimacy with her son, 
who is a singular and humorous, but most prudent and amiable young 
man, to whom, I am sure, we are under every obligation for his admir- 
able conduct in the affair of the Potheringay marriage, I look upon it as 
one of the very luckiest things which could have happened to Pen, that 
he should have formed an intimacy with this most amusing young 
gentleman.' 

Helen siglied ; she supposed the Major knew Ixist. Mr. Poker 
had been very kind in tlie wretched business witli Miss Costigan, 
certainly, and slie was grateful to him. But she could not feel other- 
wise than a dim presentiment of evil ; and all tlnvse (piarrels, and riots, 
and worldliness scared licr alx)ut the fate of her boy. 

Doctor Portraan was decddedly of opinion that Pen should go to 
College. He hoped the lad would read, and have a moderate indulgence 
of the best society too. He was of opinion tliat Pen woidd distinguish 
himself : Sinirke spoke very highly of liis proficiency : the Doctor himself 
had heard him construe, and thought ho acquitted himself remarkably 
well. That he should go out of Chatteris was a groat jx^int at any 
rate ; and Pen, who was distracted from his private gi-ief by the various 
rows and troubles which had risen round about him, gloomily said he 
would obey. 

There were assizes, races, and the entertainments and the flux of 
company consequent upon tlicm, at Chatteris, during a part of the months 
of August and September, and Miss Potheringay still continiiexl to act, 
and take farewell of the audiences at the Chatteris Theatre during that 
time. Noboiiy seemed to be particularly affected by her presence, or her 
announced departure, except those persons wliom wo have named ; nor 
could the iwlite county folks, who had houses in London, and very likely 
admired the Potheringay prodigiously in the capital, when they had been 
taught to do so by the Fashion which set in in her favour, find anything 
remarkable in the actress performing on the little Chatteris boards. 
Many a genius and many a quaek, for that matter, has met with a 
similar fate before and since Miss Costigan's time. This honest woman 
meanwliile bore up against the public neglect, and any other crosses or 
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vexations which she might have in life, with her usual equanimity ; and 
ate, drank, acted, slept, with that regularity and comfort which belongs 
to people of her temperament. What a deal of grief, care, and other 
harmful excitement, does a healthy dulness and cheerful insensibility 
avoid ! Nor do I mean to say that Virtue is not Virtue because it is 
never tempted to go astray ; only that dulness is a much finer gift than 
we give it credit for being, and that some people are very lucky whom 
Nature has endowed with a good store of that great anodyne. 

Pen used to go drearily in and out from the play at Chatteris during 
this season, and pretty much according to his fancy. His proceedings 
tortured liis mother not a little, and her anxiety would have led her often 
to interfere, had not the Major constantly che(}kcd, and at the same time 
encouraged her ; for the wily man of the world fancied he saw that a 
favourable turn had occurred in Pen^s malady. It was the violent eftliLX 
of versification, among other symptoms, which gave Pen’s guardian and 
physician satisfaction. He might l)e heard spouting verses in the 
shrubbery walks, or muttering them between his teeth as he sat with the 
home party of evenings. One day prowling about the house in Pen’s 
absence, the Major found a great book full of vtn-scs in the lad’s study. 
They were in English, and in Latin ; quotations from the cdassic authors 
were given in the scholastic maimer in the foot-notes. He can’t be very 
bad, wisely thought the Pall-Mall Philosoplier : and ho made Pen’s 
mother remark (not, perhaps, without a secret feeling of disappointment, 
for she loved romance like other soft women), that tlie young gentleman 
during the last fortnight came home quite hungry to dinner at night, 
and also showed a very decent appetite at the breakfast table in the 
morning. ‘Gad, I wish I could,’ said the ]\Iajor, thinking riu’fully of 
his dinner pills. ‘ The boy begins to sleep w(dl, depend upon that.’ It 
was cruel, but it Wiis true. 

Having no other soul to confido in, the lad’s friendship for the Curate 
redoubled, or rather, he was never tired of having Smirke for a listener 
on that one subject. What is a lover without a confidant ? Pen employed 
Mr. Smirke, as Corydon does tlic elm-tree, to cut out his mistress’s name 
upon. He made him echo with the name of the beautiful Amaryllis. 
When men have left off playing the tune, they do not care much for the 
pipe : but Pen thought he had a great friendsliii) for Smirke, because lie 
could sigh out his loves and griefs into his tutor’s ears ; and Smirke had 
his own reasons for always being retuly at the lad’s call. 

The poor Cuii^te was naturally very miudi dismayed at the contem- 
plated departure of his pupil. When Arthur should go, Smirke’s 
occupation and delight would go too. What pretext could he find for a 
daily visit to Fairoaks, and that kind word or glance from the lady there, 
which was as necessary to the Curate as the frugal dinner which Madame 
Fribsby served him ? Arthur gone, he wouhl only be allowed to make 
visits like any other ^acquaintance : little Laura could not accommodate 
him by learning tlie Catechism more than once a week : he had curled 
himself like ivy round Fairoaks : he pined at the thought that he must 
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lose his hold of the place. Should he speak his mind and go down on 
his knees to the widow? He thought over any indications in her 
behaviour which flattered his hopes. She had praised his sermon three 
weeks before : she liad thanked him exceedingly for his present of a 
melon, for a small dinner party which Mrs. Pendennis gave : she said 
she should always be grateful to him for his kindness to Arthur : and 
wdien he declared that there were no bounds to his love and affection 
for that dear boy, she had certainly reidicd in a romantic manner, 
indicating her own strong gratitude and regard to all her son^s friends. 
Should ho speak out? — or shouhl he delay? If he spoke and she 
refused liim, it was awful to tliink tliat the gate of Fairoaks might 
be shut upon him for (wer — and within that door lay all the world 
for Mr. Smirke. 

Thus, 0 friendly readers, we sec how every man in the world has his 
own private gri(ds and business, by which he is more cast down or 
occupied than by the affairs or sorrows of any other person. While Mrs. 
Pendennis is discpiieting herself about losing her son, and that anxious 
hold she has liad of him, as long as he has remained in the mothers nest, 
wlieiKje lie is about to take flight into the great world beyond — while 
the Major’s great soul chafes and frets, inwardly vexed as lie thinks what 
great parties are going on in London, and that he might be sunning 
himself in the glanc(‘S of Dukes and Duchesses, but for those cursed affairs 
whi(!h keep him in a wretched little country hole — while Pen is tossing 
between liis jiassion and a more agreeable sensation, unacknowledged yet, 
but swaying him fanisidorably, namely, his longing to see the world — Mr. 
Smirke has a private care wat(!hing at his bedside, and sitting beliind 
him on his pony ; and is no more satisfied than the rest of us. How 
lonely we are in the world ! how selflsh and secret, everybody ! You and 
your wife liavc pressed the same pillow for forty years and fancy your- 
selves united. — Psha, docs she cry out when you have the gout, or do 
you lie awake when she has the toothache? Your artless daughter, 
seemingly all iimocoiKai and devoted to her mamma and her piano-lesson, 
is thinking of neither, Init of the young Lieutenant with whom she 
danced at the last ball — th(i honest frank boy just returned from school 
is secretly spexailating upon the money you will give him, and the debts 
he owes the tart-man. The old grandmother crooning in the corner 
and bound to anotli(;r world within a few months, has some business or 
cares whicb are quite privatci and her own — very likely she is thinking 
of fifty years back, ami that night wlum she made such jin impression, 
and danced a cotillon with tlie Captain before your father projwsed for 
her; or, what a silly little overrated creature your wife is, and how 
absurdly you are infatuated aljout her — and, as for your wife — 0 
philosojihic reader, answer and say, — Do you tell her all ? Ah, sir — a 
distinct universe walks about under your hat and under mine — all things 
in nature are different to each — the woman we look at has not the same 
features, the dish we eat from has not the same taste to the one and the 
other- -you and I are but a pair of infinite isolations, with some fellow- 
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islands a little more or less near to us. Let us return, however, to the 
solitary Smirke. 

Smirko had one confidante for his passion — that most injudicious 
woman, Madame Fribshy. How she became IMadame Fribsby, nobody 
knows : she had left Claveriiig to go to a milliner’s in London as Miss 
Fribsby — she pretended that she had got the rank in Paris during her 
residence in that city. But how could tlui French king, wt*re lie ever so 
much disposed, give her any such title? We shall not iiupim; into this 
mystery, however. Suffice to say, she went away from home a bouncing 
young lass ; she returned a rather elderly character, with a Madonna 
front and a melancholy countenance — bought the late Mrs. Ilarbottle’s 
business for a song — took her ehhn-ly mother to live with her ; was 
very good to the poor, was constant at churidi, and had the best of 
characters. But there was no one in all Clavering, not Mrs. Portman 
herself, who read so many novels as Madame F rilisby. Slui had plenty 
of time for this amusement, for, in truth, very few people besides the 
folks at the Rectory and Fairoaks employed her ; and by a perjictual 
perusal of such works (which were by no means so moral or edifying 
in the days of which we writi'., as they are at present), she had got to be 
so absurdly sentiniental, that in her eyt's life was nothing but an immense 
lovc-matcli ; and she never could see two pi‘ople togetlnu-, hut she fancied 
they W(^re dying for one another. 

On the day after Mrs. Pendennis’s visit to the Curate, which we have 
ree.orded many ])ag('s back, Madame Fribsliy settled in her mind that 
Mr. Smirke must be in love with tlu'. widow, and did everything in her 
power to encourage this passion on both sidt's. Mrs. Pendennis she 
very seldom saw, indeed, cx('(‘pt in public, and in her pew at (thiirch. 
That lady had very little need of inillimny, or made most of her own 
dresses and caps ; but on the, rare occasions when IMadanu^ Fribsby 
received visits fn)m Mrs. Pendennis, or paid her respects at Fairoaks, 
she never failed to entertain t\w widow with ])raises of tlie Curate, 
pointing out what an angelical man he was, how gentle, how studious, 
liow lonely ; and she would wonder that no lady would take pity upon 
him. 

Helen laughed at tliese scuitimental remarks, and wondered that 
Madame herself did not compassionate her lodger, and console him. 
Madame Fri].)sby shook her Matlonna front. ‘ Mong cure a boco souffare,^ 
she said, laying her hand on the ])art she designated as her cure. ‘7/ 
est more en Etjtwncj^ Madame^ she said with a sigh. »She was proud of 
her intimacy with the French languag’c, and spoke it with more volubility 
than correctness. Mrs. Pendennis did not care to penetrates the secrets 
of this wounded heart : except to her few intimati's she was a reserved, 
and it may be a very proud woman ; she lookcnl upon her son’s tutor 
merely as an attendant on that young Prince, to be treated with respect 
as a clergyman certainly, but with proper dignity as a d(‘,i)endnnt on the 
house of Pendennis. Nor were Madame’s constant allusions to the 
Curate particularly agreeable to lier. It re(iuired a very ingenious 
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sentimental turn indeed to find out that the widow had a secret regard 
for Mr. Srnirke, to which pernicious error, however, Madame Fribsby 
persisted in holding. 

Her lodger was very much more willing to talk on this subject with 
his soft-hearted landlady. Every time after that she praised the Curate 
to Mrs. Peudeimis, she came away from the latter with the notion that 
the widow herself had been praising him. ‘Mre soul au monde est him 
onueeyong,* she would say, glancing up at a print of a French carbineer 
in a green coat and brass cuirass which decorated her apartment — 
‘ Depend upon it when Master Pendennis goes to college, his ma will 
find herself very lonely. She is quite young yet. — You wouldn't suppose 
her to be five-and-twenty. Monsieur le Cury, song cure est touchy — 
fong suis sure — Je conny cela hiang — Ally, Monsieur Smirhe,^ 

He softly blushed ; he sighed ; he hoped ; he feared ; he doubted ; 
he sometimes yielded to the delightful idea — his pleasure was to sit 
in Madame Fribsby 's apartment, and talk upon the subject, where, as 
the greater part of the conversation was carried on in French by the 
milliner, and her old mother was deaf, that retired old individual (who 
had once been a housekeeper, wife and widow of a butler in the 
Clavering family), could undorsbind s(iJirce one syllable of their talk. 

When Major Pendennis aninmnccd to his nciDhew's tutor that the 
young fellow would go to College in October, and that Mr. Smirke's 
valuable services would no longer be needful to his pupil, for which 
services the Major, who spoke as grandly as a lord, professed himself 
exceedingly grateful, and besought Mr. Srnirke to command liis interest 
in any way — the Curate felt that the critical moment was come for him, 
and was racked and tortured by those severe pangs which the occasion 
warranted. 

And now that Arthur was going away, Helen's heart wfis rather 
softened towards the Curate, from whom, perhaps divining his intentions, 
she had shrunk hitherto : she bethought her how very polite Mr. Srnirke 
had been ; how he had gone on messages for her ; how he had brought 
books and copied music ; how he had taught Laura so many things, and 
given her so many kind presents. Her heart smote her on account of 
her ingratitude towards the Curate : — so much so, that one afternoon 
when he came down from study with Pen, and was hankering about the 
hall previous to his departure, she went out and shook hands with him 
with a rather blushing face, and begg(‘-d him to come into her drawing- 
room, where she said they now never saw him. And as there was to be 
rather a good dinner that day, she invited Mr. Sinirkc to partake of it ; 
and we may be sure that he was too happy to accept such a delightful 
summons. 

Helen wjis exceedingly kind and graeious to Mr. Srnirke during dinner, 
redoubling her attentions, ]3erhaps because Major Pendennis was very 
high and reserved with his nephew's tutor. When Pendennis asked 
Srnirke to drink wine, he addressed him as if he was a Sovereign speaking 
to a petty retainer, in a manner so condes(jending, that even Pen laughe<l 
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at it, although quite ready, for his part, to be as conceited as most young 
men are. 

But Smirke did not care for the impertinences of the Major so long 
as he had his hostesses kind behaviour ; and he passed a delightful time 
by her side at table, exerting all his powers of conversation to please her, 
talking in a manner both clerical and worldly, alx)ut the fancy Bazaar, 
and the Great Missionary Meeting, about the last new novel, and the 
Bishop’s excellent sermon — about the fashionable parties in London, an 
account of which he read in the newspapers — in fine, he neglected no art, 
by which a College divine who has both sprightly and serious talents, 
a taste for the genteel, an irrc^proachable conduct, and a susceptible heart, 
will try and make himself agreeable to the person on whom he has fixed 
his affections. 

Major Pendennis came yawning out of the dining-room very soon 
after his sister and little Laura had left the apartment. 

Now Arthur, flushed with a good deal of pride at the privilege of 
having the keys of the cellar, and remembering that a very few more 
dinners would probably take place which he and his dear friend Smirke 
could share, had brought up a liberal supply of claret for the company’s 
drinking, and when the elders with little Laura left him, he and the 
Curate began to pass tlie wine veiy freely. 

One bottle speedily yielded up the ghost, another shed more than half 
its blood, before the two topers had been much more than half-an-hour 
together — Pen, with a hollow laugh and voice, had drunk off one 
bumper to the falsehood of women, jind had said sardonically, that wiiio 
at any rate was a mistress who never deceived, and was sure to give a 
man a welcome. 

Smirke gently said that he knew for his part some women who were 
all truth and tenderness ; and casting up his eyes towards the ceiling, 
and heaving a sigh as if evoking some being dear and unmentionable, 
lie took up his glass and drained it, and the rosy liquor began to suffuse 
his face. 

Pen trolled over some verses he liad been making that morning, in 
which he informed himself that the woman win) had slighto'd his passion 
could not be wortliy to win it : that he was awaking from love’s mad 
fever, and, of course, under these circumstances, proceeded to leave her,, 
and to quit a heartless deceiver ; that a name which had one day bceni 
famous in the land, might again be heard in it : and, that though Inr 
never should be the happy and careless boy he was but a few months; 
since, or his heart be what it had been ere passion had filled it and. 
grief had well-nigh killed it ; that though to him personally death was 
as welcome as life, and that he would not hesitate to part with the 
latter, but for the love of one kind being whose hn])piness depended on 
his own, — yet he hoped to show he was a man worthy of his nice, and 
that one day the false one should be brought to know how great wjis 
the treasure and noble the heart which she had flung away. 

Pen, we say, who was a very excitable person, rolled out these verses 
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in his rich sweet voice, which trembled with emotion whilst our young 
poet spoke. He had a trick of blushing when in this excited state, and 
his large and honest grey eyes also exhibited proofs of a sensibility so 
genuine, hearty, and manly, that Miss Costigan, if she had a heart, must 
needs have softened toward him ; and very likely she was, as he said, 
altogether unworthy of the affection which he lavished u})on her. 

The sentimenial Smirke was cauglit by the emotion which agitated 
his young friend. lie grasped Pen's hand over the dessert dishes and 
wine-glasses. Ho said the. verses were beautiful : that Pen was a poet, 
a great poet, and likely by Heaven's permission to run a great career in 
the world. ‘ Go on and prosper, dear Arthur,' he cried : ‘ the wounds 
under which at present you suffer are only tcmporaiy, and the very 
grief you endure will cleanse and strengthen your heart. I have always 
prophesied the greatest and brightest things of you, as soon as you have 
corrected some failings and weaknesses of character, w'hich at present 
belong to you. But you w ill get over these, my boy, you will get over 
these ; and wdien you arc famous and celebrated, as I know you will be, 
^vill you remember your old tutor and the happy early days of your 
youth ? ' 

Pen swoi*e he would : with another shake of the hand jicross the 
glasses and a]n’icots. ‘I shall never forget how kind you liave been 
to me, Smirke,' he said. ‘I don’t know what I should have done 
without you. You ai'c my best friend.' 

‘Am I really^ Arthur?' said Smirke, looking through his spectacles; 
and his heart began to beat so that he thought Pen must almost liear 
it throbbing. 

‘ My best friend, my friend for ever^ Pen said. ‘ God bless you, old 
lK)y,' and he drank up the last glass of the scmjoiuI bottle of the famous 
wine which liis father had laid in, winch his uiicie liad bought, which 
Lord Levant had importc'cl, and wiiieli now, like a sla\'c indifferent, was 
ininistcaing pleasure to its present owner, and gi\ing its young master 
del ec! tat ion. 

‘AVe'll have anotlicn- bottle*, old l.)oy,' Pen said; ‘by Jove we will. 
Hurray ! — claret goes for nothing. IMy uncle was tcdling me that he 
saw ShcTidan drink five bottles at Brookes’s, besides a bottle of 
jnaniscdiino. This is some of the finest wine in England, he says. 
8o it is, by Jove. There's nothing like it. Nunc, vino I (te curas 
— eras inyens iterabimm ceej — fill your glass, Old Smirke', a hogshead 
of it won’t do you any Jiaim.' And Mr. Pen began to sing the 
diinking song out of ‘Der Freischiitz.' The dining-room windows were 
open, and liis mother was softly pacing on the lawn outside, while little 
Laura was looking at the sunset. The sweet fresh notes of the boy's 
voice came to the widow. It cheered her kind heart to hear him sing. 

‘You — you are taking too much wine, Arthur,' Mr, Smirke said 
jjoftly — ‘ you are exciting yourself.' 

‘No,' said Pen, ‘women give hearlaches, but this don't. Fill your 
glass, old fellow, and let's drink — I say, Smirke, my boy — let's drink 
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to her — your her, I mean, not mine, for wliom I swear I ’ll care no 
more — no, not a penny — no, not a fig — no, not a glass of wine. Tell 
us about the lady, Smirke ; I Ve often seen you sigliing about lier.’ 

* Oh ! ’ said Smirke — and his beautiful cambric shirt-front and 
glistening studs heaved with the emotion which agitated his gentle 
and suffering bosom. 

‘Oh — what a sigh!’ Pen cried, growing very hilarious; ‘fill, my 
boy, and drink the toast ; you can’t refuse a toast, no gentleman 
refuses a toast. Here’s her health, and good luck to you, and may 
she soon be Mrs. Smirke.’ 

‘ Bo you say so ? ’ Smirke said, all of a tremlde. ‘ Do you really say 
so, Arthur?’ 

‘Say so ; of course I say so. Down with it. Here’s Mrs. Sniirke’s 
good health : Hip, hip, hurray ! ’ 

Smirke convulsively gulped down his glass of wine, and Pen waved 
his over his head, cheering so as to make his motlier and Laura wonder 
on the lawn, and his uncle, who was dozing over the paper in the 
drawing-room, start, and say to himself, ‘That lx)y’s drinking too 
much.’ Smirke put down the glass. 

‘I accept the omen,’ gasped out the blushing Curate. ‘ Oh, my dear 
Arthur, you — you know her ’ 

‘ What — Mira Portman 1 I wish you joy : she ’s got a dcv’lish large 
waist ; but I wish you joy, old fellow.’ 

‘ 0 Arthur I ’ groaned the Curate again, and nodded his head, 
spcexddess. 

‘Beg your pardon — sorry I offended you- -but sin' /n/s got a large 
waist, you know — dev’lish large waist,’ Pen continued - tlu' third bottle 
evidently beginning to act upon the young gentleman. 

‘It’s not Miss Portman,’ the other said, in a voice of agony, 

‘Is it anybody at Chatteris or at Clapham ? Sonu'body here? No-- 
it ain’t old Pybus? it can’t be Miss Kolt at the Factory —she ’s only 
fourteen.’ 

‘It’s somebody rather older than I am, P(*n,’ the Curate <*ried, look- 
ing up at his friend, and then guiltily casting liis eyes down into his 
plate. 

Pen burst out laughing. ‘It’s Madame Fribshy, by Jove, it’s 
Madame Fribsby. Madame Frib, by the immortal gods ! ’ 

The Curate could contain no more. ‘0 I’en,’ ho eried, ‘how ean you 
suppose that any of those — of those Jiiore than ordinary Ix'ings you 
have named — could have an iiillucnee upon this lieart, when I have 
been daily in the habit of contemplating pcrfecti»)n 1 T may be insane, 
I may be madly ambitious, I may be jn*csum})tuous — Imt for two years 
my heart lias been filled by one image, and lias known no other idol. 
Haven’t I loved you as a son, Arthur? — say, hasn’t Charles Smirke 
loved you as a son ? ’ 

‘Yes, old boy, you’ve been very good to me,’ Pen said, whose liking, 
however, for his tutor was not by any means of the filial kind. 
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‘ My means/ rushed on Smirke' * are at present limited, I own, and 
my mother is not so liberal as might be desired ; but what she has will 
be mine at her death. Were she to hear of my marrying a lady of rank 
and good fortune, my mother would be liberal, I am sure she would be 
liberal. Whatever I have or subsequently inherit — and it ’s five hundred 
a year at the very least — would be settled upon her, and — and — and 
you at my death — that is ' 

‘ What the deuce do you mean 1 — and what have I to do with your 
money 1 ^ cried out Pen, in a puzzle. 

* Arthur, Arthur ! ’ exclaimed the other wildly ; ‘ you say I am your 
dearest friend — Let me be more. Oh, can't you see that the angelic 
being I love — the purest, the best of women — is no other than your 
dear, dear angel of a — mother ? ' 

* My mother ! ' cried out Arthur, jumping up and sober in a minute. 
* Pooh ! damn it, Smirke, you must be mad — she 's seven or eight years 
older than you are.' 

‘Did ^ou find that any objection 1' cried Smirke piteously, and 
alluding, of course, to tlie elderly subject of Pen’s own passion. 

The lad felt tlie Iiint, and blushed quite red. ‘ Tlie cases are not 
similar, Smirke,' he said, ‘ and the allusion miglit liave been spared. A 
man may forget his own rank «and elevate any woman to it ; but allow 
me to say oiu’ positions are very different.* 

‘How do you mean, dear Arthur?' the Curate interposed sadly, 
cowering as he felt that his sentence was about to Ixi reatl. 

‘ Mean ? ' said Arthur. ‘ I mean what I say. My tutor, I say 
tutoTy has no right to ask a lady of my mother’s rank of life to marry 
him. It 's a breacli of confidence. I say it 's a liberty you take, Smirke 
— it 's a liberty. Mean, indeed ! ' 

‘ 0 Arthur ! ' tlie Curate began to cry with clasped hands, and a 
scared fin;!?, but Arthur gave another stamp with his foot, and ]:)egan to 
pull at the bell. ‘ Don’t let 's have any more of this. We 'll have some 
coffee, if you please,' he said witli a majestic air : and the old butler 
entering at the summons, Arthur bade him to serve that refreshment. 

John said he had just carried coffee into the drawing-room, where his 
uncle was asking for Master Arthur, and the old man gave a glance of 
wonder at the three empty claret-]x>ttles. Smirke said he thought lie 'd 
— he 'd rather not go into the drawing-room, on which Arthur haughtily 
said ‘ As yoi; please,' and called for Mr. Suiirke's horse to be brought 
round. The poor fellow said he knew the way to the stable and would 
get his pony himself, and he went into the hall and sadly put on his 
coat and hat. 

Pen followed him out uncovered. Helen was still walking up and 
down the soft lawn as the sun was setting, and the Curate took off his 
hat and bowed by way of farewell, and passed on to the door l^iiig to 
the stable court by which the pair disappeared. Smirke knew the way 
to the stable, as he said, well enough. He fumbled at the girths of the 
saddle, which Pen fastened for him, and put on the bridle and led the 
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pony into the yard. The boy was touched by the grief which appeared 
in the other's face as he mounted. Pen held out his hand, and Siuirke 
wrung it silently. 

* I say, Smirke,' he said in an agitated voice, ‘ forgive me if I have 
said anything harsh — for you have always been very very kind to me. 
But it can't be, old fellow, it can’t be. Be a man. God bless you.' 

Smirke nodded his head silently, and rode out of the lodge gate : and 
Pen looked after him for a couple of minutes, until he disappeared down 
the road, and the clatter of the pony's hoofs died away. Helen was 
still lingering on the lawn waiting until the boy came back — she put 
his hair oft* his forehead and kissed it fondly. She was afraid he had 
been drinking too much wine. Why had Mr. Smirke gone away without 
any tea ? 

He looked at her with a kind humour beaming in his eyes : ‘ Smirke 
is unwell,' ho said with a laugh. For a long while Helen had not seen 
the lx>y looking so cheerful. He put his arm round her waist, and 
walked her up and down the walk in front of the house. Laura began 
to drub on the drawing-room window Jind nod and laugh from it. ‘ Come 
along you two people,' cried out Major Pendennis, ‘your coffee is getting 
quite cold.' 

When Laura was gone to bed. Pen, who was big with his secret, 
burst out with it, and described the dismal but ludicrous scene which 
had occurred. Helen heard of it with many blushes, whicdi became 
her pale face very well, and a perplexity which Arthur roguishly enjoyed. 

* Confound the fellow's impudence,' Major Pendennis said as he took 
liis candle ; ‘ where will the assurance of these people stop 1 ' Pen and 
his mother had a long talk that night, full of love, confidence, and 
laughter, and the boy somehow slept more soundly and woke up more 
easily than he had done for many months before. 

Before the great Mr. Dolphin quitted Chatteris, he not only made an 
advantageous engagement with Miss Fotheringay, but he liberally loft 
Avith her a sum of money to pay off any debts which the little family 
might have contracted during their stay in the place, and whi(,*h, mainly 
through the lady's own economy and management, were not considerable. 
The small account with the spirit merchant, whicli Major Pciuhainis had 
settled, was the chief of Captain Costigan’s debts, and though the 
Captain at one time talked about repaying every farthing of the money, 
it never appears that he executed his menace, nor did the laws of 
honour in the least call upon him to accomplish that threat. 

When Miss Costigan had seen all the outstanding bills paid to the 
uttermost shilling, she handed over the balance to her father, who 
broke out into hospitalities to all his friends, gave the little Creeds 
more apples md gingerbread than he had ever bestowed upon them, 
so that the widow Creed ever after held the mcinoiy of her lodger in 
veneration, and the young ones wept bitterly when he went away; 
and in a word managed the money so cleverly that it was entirely 

I 
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expended before many days, and he was compelled to draw upon 
Mr. Dolphin for a sum to pay for travelling expenses when the time 
of their departure arrived. 

There wfis held at an inn in that county town a weekly meeting of 
a festive, almost a riotous character, of a society of gentlemen who 
called themselves the Buccaneers. Some of the choice spirits of 
Cliatteris belonged to this cheerful Club. Graves, the apothecary 
(than whom a better fellow never put a pipe in his mouth and smoked 
it). Smart, the talented and humorous portrait-painter of High Street, 
Croker, an excellent auctioneer, and the uncompromising Hicks, the 
able Editor for twenty-three years of the County Chronicle and 
Chatteris Champion^ were amongst the crew of the Buccaneers, whom 
also Bingley, the manager, liked to join of a Saturday evening, when- 
ever he received permission from his lady. 

Costigan had been also an occasional Buccaneer. But a want of 
punctuality of payments had of late somewhat excluded him from the 
Society, wlujre he wjis subject to disagreejible remarks from the land- 
lord, who said that a Buccaneer who didn’t pay his shot was utterly 
unworthy to be a Marine Bandit. But when it became known to 
the ’Ears, as the Clubbists called themselves familiarly, that Miss 
Fotheringay had made a splendid engagement, a great revolution of 
feeling took place in the Club regarding Captain Costigan. Solly, 
mine host of the Grapes, told the gents in the Buccaneers’ room one 
night how noble the Captain had beayved ; having been round and 
paid off all his ticks in Chatteris, including his score of three pound 
fourteen here — and pronouncted that Cos was a good fellar, a gentle- 
man at bottom, and he, Solly, had always said so, and finally Worked 
upon the feelings of the Buccaneers to give the Captain a dinner. 

The banquet took place on the last night of Costigan’s stay at 
Chatteris, and was served in Solly’s iiccustomed manner. As good 
a plain dinner of old English fare as ever smoked on a table wjis 
prepared by Mrs. Solly ; and about eighteen gentlemen sat down to 
the festive board. Mr. Jubber (the eminent draper of High Street) 
was in the chair, having the distinguished guest of the Club on his 
right. The able and consistent Hicks officiated as croupier on the 
occasion ; most of the gentlemen of the Club were present, and 

H. Foker, Esq., and Spavin, Esq., friends of Captain Costigan, 

were also j Articipators in the entertainment. The cloth having been 
drawn, the Chairman said, ‘Costigan, there is wine, if you like,’ but 
the Captain preferring punch, that liquor was voted by acclamation : 
and ‘Non Nobis’ having been sung in admirable style by Messrs. 
Bingley, Hicks, and Bulby (of the Cathedral choir, than whom a 
more jovial spirit ‘ ne’er tossed off a bumper or emptied a bowl ’), the 
Chairman gave the health of the ‘King!’ which was drunk with 
the loyalty of Chatteris men, and then, without further circumlocution, 
proposed their friend ‘ Captain Costigan.’ 

After tlje enthusiastic cheering, which rang through old Chatteris, 
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had subsided, Captain Costigan rose in reply, and made a speech of 
twenty minutes, in which he was repeatedly overcome by his emotions. 

The gallant Captain said he must be pardoned for incoherence, 
if his heart was too full to speak. He was quitting a city celebrated 
for its antiquitee, its hospitalitee, the beautec of its women, the manly 
Mclitee, generositee, and jovialitee of its men. (Cheers.) He was 
going from that ancient and venerable city, of which, while Mimoree 
held her sayt, he should never think without the fondest emotion, to 
a methrawpolis where the talents of his daughter were about to have 
full play, and where he would watch over her like a guardian angel. 
He should never forget that it was at Chatteris she had ac(j[uired 
the skill which she was about to exercise in another spliere, and in 
her name and his own. Jack Costigan thanked and blessed them. 
The gallant officer’s speech was received with tremendous cheers. 

Mr. Hicks, croupier, in a brilliant and energetic manner, ijroposed 
Miss Fothcringay’s health. 

Captain Costigan returned thanks in a speech full of feeling and 
eloquence. 

Mr. Jubber proposed tlie Drama and the Chatteris Theatre, and 
Mr. Bingley was about to rise, but was prevented by Captain Costigan, 
who, as long connexited with the Chatteris Tlieatre, and on behalf of 
his daughter, thanked the company. He inf(n*med tliem that he hml 
been in garrison, at Gibraltar, and at Malta, and had been at the 
taking of Flushing. The Duke of York was a patron of the Drama ; 
he had the honour of dining with His Royal Highness and the Duke 
of Kent many times; and the former had justly been named the 
Mend of the soldier. (Cheers.) 

The Army was then proposed, and Captain Costigan returned thanks. 
In the course of the night ho sang his well-known songs, ‘ The Deserter,’ 
‘The Shan Van Voght,’ ‘The Little Pig under the Bed,’ and ‘The Vale 
of Avoca.’ The evening was a great triumph for him — it ended. All 
triumphs and all evenings end. And the next day. Miss Costigan having 
taken leave of all her friends, having been reconciled to Miss Rouney, 
to whom she left a necklace and a white satin gown — the iKJxt day, he 
and Miss Costigan had places in the Competitor coach rolling by the 
gates of Fairoaks Lodge — and Pendcimis never saw them. 

Tom Smith, the cotichman, pointed out Fairoaks to Mr. Costigan, who 
sate on the box smelling of rum-and-water — and the Captain said it was 
a poor jilace — and added, ‘Ye shonhl see Castle Costigan, County Mayo, 
me boy,’ — which Tom said he should like very mindi to see. 

They were gone, and Pen had never seen them ! He only knew of 
their departure by its announcement in the county paper the next day : 
and straight galloped over to Chatteris to hear the truth of this nows. 
They were gone indeed. A card of ‘ Lodgings to let ’ was placed in the 
dear little familar window. Ho rushed up into the room and viewed it 
over. He sate ever so long in the old window-seat looking into the 
Dean’s Garden ; whence he and Emily had so often looked out together. 
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Ho walked, with a sort of terror, into her little empty bedroom. It was 
swept out and prepared for new-comers. The glass which had reflected 
her fair face was shining re^dy for her successor. The curtains lay 
square folded on the little bed : he flung himself down and buried his 
head on the vacant pillow. 

Laura had netted a purse into which his mother had put 
sovereigns, and Pen had found it on his dressing-table that very ipcj 
ing. He gave one to the little servant who had been used to waitifai 
the Costigans, and another to the children, because they said th^^w 
very fond of her. It was but a few months back, yet what yei 
seemed since he had first entered that room I He felt that j 
done. The very missing her at the coach had something ' 

Blank, weary, utterly wretched and lonely the poor lad felt. , ; 

His mother saw She was gone by his look when he came He 

was eager to fly too now, as were other folks round about (l^tteris. 
Poor Smirke wanted to go away from the sight of the siretf widow, 
Foker began to think he had had enough of Baymouth, and that a few 
supper parties at Saint Bonifacie would not be unpleasant. And Major 
Pendennis longed to be off, and have a little pheasant-shooting at Still- 
brook, and get rid of all the annoyances and tracasseries of the village. 
The widow and Laura nervously set about the preparations for Pcii^s kit, 
and filled trunks with his books and linen. Helen wrote cards with the 
name of Arthur Pendennis, Esep, which were duly nailed on the boxes; 
and at which both she and Laura looked with tearful, wistful eyes. It 
was not until long, long after he was gone, that Pen remembered how 
constant and tciuh^r the affection of these women had been, and how 
selfish his own conduct was. 

A night soon conies, when the mail, with echoing horn and blazing 
lamps, stops at the lodge gate of Fairoaks, and Pen^s trunks and his 
uncle\s are placed on the roof of tlie carriage, into which the pair 
presently afterwards enter. Helen and Laura are standing by tJie ever- 
greens of the shrubbery, their figures lighted up by the coach lamps ; 
the guard cries ‘ All right I ^ in another instant the carriage whirls 
onward; the lights disappear, and Helen’s heart and prayers go with 
them. Her sainted benedictions follow the departing boy. He has left 
the home-nest in which he has been chafing, and whither, after his very 
first flight, he returned bleeding and wounded ; he is eager to go forth 
again and try his restless wings. 

How lonely the house looks without him ! The corded trunks and 
book-boxes are there in his empty study. Laura asks leave to come and 
sleep in Helen’s room : and when she has cried herself to sleep there, 
the mother goes softly into Pen’s vacant chamber, and kneels down by 
the l)cd on which the moon is shining, and there prays for her boy, as 
mothers only know how to plead. lie knows that her pure blessings 
are following him, as he is carried miles away. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ALMA MATER 

VERY man, however brief or inglorious may have been his 
academical career, must remember with ldii(liiess and tender- 
ness the old university comrades and days. The young man’s 
[ust beginning : tlie boy’s leading strings are cut, and he has all 
delights and dignities of freedom. He lias no idea of cares 
bad health, or of roguery, or poverty, or to-nioiTOw’s dis- 
mt. The play has not been acted so oftiui as to make him 
‘hough the after-drink, as we mechanically go on repeating it, 
^and bitter, how pure and brilliant was that first sparkling 
draughi|bf pleasure ! — How the hoy rushes at tlie eaip, and wdth what 
a wild ^eniess he drains it ! But old epicures wlio are cut off from 
the delights of the table, and are restricted to a poacdied egg and a 
glasi^ of water, like to see people with good appetites ; and, as the next 
best thing to being amused at a pantomime one’s s(‘lf is to see one’s 
children enjoy it, I hope there may be no degree of age or experience to 
which mortal may attain, when he shall become such a glum pliilosopher, 
as not to be pleased by the sight of happy youth. Coming back a few 
weeks since from a brief visit to the old University of Oxbridge, wdiero 
my friend Mr. Arthur Pendennis passed some pc'riod of his life, I made 
the journey in the railroad by the side of a young fellow at present a 
student of Saint Bonihme. He had got an exeat somehow, and was 
bent on a day’s lark in London : ho never stopped rattling and talking 
from the commencement of the journey until its close (whi(;h was a 
great deal too soon for me, for I was never tired of listening to the 
honest young fellow’s jokes and cheery laughter) ; ami when we arrived 
at the terminus nothing w^ould satisfy him but a hansom cab, so that 
he might get into town the quicker, and plunge into the jdeasurcs 
awaiting him there. Away the young lad went wliirling, with joy light- 
ing up his honest face; and as for the reader’s humble servant, liaving 
but a small carpet-bag, I got up on the outside of the omnibus, and sate 
there very contentedly between a Jew-pcdlar smoking bad cigars, and a 
gentleman’s servant taking- care of a poodle-dog, until we got our fated 
complement of passengers and boxes, when tlie coachman drove leisurely 
away. We weren’t in a hurry to get to town. Neither one of us was 
particularly eager about rushing into that near smoking Babylon, or 
thought of dining at the Club that night, or dancing at the Casino. 
Yet a few years more, and my young friend of the railroad will be not 
a whit more eager. 

There were no railroads made wdien Arthur Pendennis w^ent to the 
famous University of Oxbridge ; but he drove thitlier in a well-appointed 
coach, filled inside and out with dons, gownsmen, young freshmen about 
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to enter, and their guardians, who were eonducting them to the university. 
A fat old gentleman, in grey stockings, from the City, who sate by 
Major Pciidcnnis inside the coach, having his pale-faced son opposite, 
was frightened beyond measure when he heard that the coach had been 
driven for a couple of stages by young Mr. Foker, of Saint Boniface 
College, who was the friend of all men, including coachmen, and could 
drive as well as Tom Hicks himself. Pen sate on the roof, examining 
coach, passengers, and country, with great delight and curiosity. His 
hc^rt jum])cd with pleasure as the famous university came in view, and 
the magnificent i)ros]^ect of venerable towers and pinnacles, tall elms 
and shining river, spread l)efore him. 

Pen had passed a few days with his uncle at the Major’s lodgings, in 
Bury Street, before they set out for Oxbridge. Major Pcndciinis thought 
that the lad’s wardrobe wanted renewal ; and Arthur was by no means 
averse to any plan which was to bring him new coats and waistcoats. 
There was no end to the sacrifices which the self-denying uncle made in 
the youth’s behalf. London was awfully lonely. The Pall Mall pfivement 
was deserted ; the very red-jackets had gone out of town. There was 
scarce a fac^e to bo seen in the bow-windows of tlie clubs. The Major 
conducted Iiis nepliew into one or two of those desert mansions, and 
wrote down tlie lad’s name on the Ciindidate-list of one of them ; and 
Arthur’s pleasure at tliis compliment on his guardian’s part was excessive. 
He read in the imrehment volume his name and titles, as ‘Arthur 

Pendennis, Esquire, of Fairoaks Lodge, shire, and Saint Boniface 

College, Oxbridge; proposed by Major Pendennis, and seconded l)y 
Viscount Colcliicum,’ with a thrill of intense gratification. ‘ You will 
come in for ballot in about three years, by which time you will have 
taken yoiu degree,’ the guardian said. Pen longed for the three years 
to be over, and surveyed the stucco halls, and vast libraries, and draw- 
ing-rooms, iis already his own property. The Major laughed slily to see 
the pomiKnis airs of the simple young fellow, as he strutted out of the 
building. He and Foker drove down in tlie latter’s cab one day to the 
Grey Friars, and renewed acquaintance with some of their old comrades 
there. The boys came crowding up to the cab as it stood by the Grey 
Friars gates, where they were entering, and admired the chestnut horse, 
and the tiglits and livery and gravity of Stoopid, the tiger. The bell 
for afternoon school rang ns they were swaggering about the playground 
talking to thvdr old cronies. The awful Doctor passed into school with 
his grammar in his hand. Foker slunk away uneasily at his presence, 
but Pen went up blushing, and sliook the dignitary by the hand. He 
laughed as he tliought that well-remembered Latin Grammar had boxed 
his ears many a time. He was generous, good-natured, and, in a word, 
perfectly conceited and satisfied with himself. 

TJicn they drove to the parental brewhouse. Fokcr’s Entire is com- 
posed in an enormous pile of buildings, not far from the Grey Friars, 
and the name of that well-known firm is gilded upon innumerable 
public-house signs, tenanted by its vassals in the neighbourhood : the 
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venerable junior partner and manager did honour to the young lord of 
the vats and his friend, and served them with silver flagons of brown 
stout, so strong, that you would have thought, not only the young men, 
but the very horse Mr. Harry Foker drove, was affected by the potency 
of the drink, for he rushed home to the west-end of the town at 
a rapid pace, which endangered the pie-stalls and the women on the 
crossings, and brouglit the cab-steps into collision with the posts at 
the street comers, and caused Stoopid to swing fearfully on his board 
behind. 

The Major was quite plcjised when Pen was with his young acquaint- 
ance ; listened to Mr. Foker's artless stories witli the greatest interest : 
gave the two boys a fine dinner at a Covent Garden Coffee-house, 
whence they proceeded to the play; but was above all happy when 
Mr. and Lady Agnes Foker, who happened to be in London, requested 
the pleasure of Major Pendennis and Mr. Arthur Penchmiiis^s company 
at dinner in Grosvenor Street. ‘ Having obtained the entree into Lady 
Agnes Fokcr’s house,' ho said to Pen with an affectionate solemnity 
which befitted the importance of the occasion, ‘it behoves you, my 
dear boy, to keep it. You must mind and never neglect to call in 
Grosvenor Street when you come to London. I re(x)mmcn(l you to read 
up carefully, in Dcbn'tt, the alliances and genealogy of the Earls of 
Rosherville, and if you can, to make some trifling allusions to the 
family, something historical, neat, and complinniiitary, and that sort of 
thing, which you, who Inive a i)oetic fan(;y, can do pretty well. Mr. 
Foker himself is a worthy man, though not of high extraction or indeed 
much education. He always makes a point of having some of the 
family porter served round after dinner, whi(fli you will on no accouTit 
refuse, and which I shall drink myself, though all beer disagrees with 
me confoundedly.' And the heroic martyr did a(itually sacrifice himself, 
as he said he would, on the day when the dinner took place, and old 
Mr. Foker, at the head of his table, made his usual joke about Poker's 
Entire. We should all of us, I am sure, have liked to sec the Major’s 
grin, when the worthy old gentleman made his time-honoured joke. 

Lady Agnes, who, wrapped up in Harry, was the fondest of mothers, 
and one of the most good-natured though not the wisest of women, 
received her son's friend with great cordiality ; and astonished Pen by 
accounts of the severe course of studies which her darling boy was 
pursuing, and which she feared might injure his dear health. Foker 
the elder burst into a horse-laugh at some of these speeches, and the 
heir of the house winked his eye very knowingly at his friend. And 
Lady Agnes then going through her son's history from tlio earliest time, 
and recounting his miraculous sufferings in the nicash's and whooping- 
cough, his escape from drowning, the shocking tyrannies practised upon 
him at that horrid school, whither Mr. Foker would send him beciiuse 
he had been brought up there himself, and she never would forgive that 
disagreeable Doctor, no, never — Lady Agnes, we say, having prattled 
away for an hour incessantly about her son, voted the two Messieurs 
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Pendennis most agreeable men ; and when the pheasants came with the 
second course, which the Major praised as the very finest birds he ever 
saw, her Ladyship said they came from Logwood (as the Major knew 
perfectly well) and hoped that they would both pay her a visit there- 
at Christinas, or when dear Harry was at home for the vacations. 

‘ God bless you, my dear boy,' Pendennis said to Arthur as they were 
lighting their candles in Bury Street afterwards to go to bed. ‘ You 
made that little allusion to Agincourt, where one of the Roshervilles 
distinguished himself, very neatly and well, although Lady Agnes did 
not quite understand it : but it was exceedingly well for a beginner — 
though you oughtn't to blush so, by the way — and I beseech you, my 
dear Arthur, to remember through life, that with an entree — with a 
good €7itree^ mind — it is just as easy for you to have good society as 
bad, and that it costs a man, when properly introduced, no more trouble 
or soins to keep a good footing in the best houses in London than to 
dine with a lawyer in Bedford Square. Mind this when you are at 
Oxbridge pursuing your studies, and for Heaven's sake be very par- 
ticular in the acquaintances which you make. The premier pas in life 
is the most important of all — did you write to your mother to-day ? — 
No ? — well, do, before you go, and call and ask Mr, Fokcr for a frank 
— they like it. — Good night. God bless you.' 

Pen wrote a droll account of his doings in London, and the play, 
and the visit to the old Friars, and the brew^ery, and the party at Mr. 
Fokcr's, to his dejirest mother, who was saying lier prayers at home in 
the lonely house at Fairoaks, lier heart full of love and tenderness 
unutterable for the boy : an<l she and Laura read that letter and those 
which followed, many, many times, and brooded over them as Women 
do. It was the first step in life that Pen was making — Ah ! what a 
dangerous journey it is, and how the bravest may stumble and the 
strongest fail. Brother wayfarer ! may you have a kind arm to support 
yours on the path, and a friendly hand to succour those who fall beside 
you I May truth guide, mercy forgive at the end, and love accompany 
always ! Without that lamp how blind the traveller would be, and 
how black and cheerless the journey ! 

So the coach drove iqj to that ancient and comfortable inn the 
Trencher, which stands in Main Street, Oxbridge, and Pen with 
delight and eagerness remarked, for the first time, gownsmen going 
about, chapel bells clinking (Mis in Oxbridge arc ringing from morning- 
tide till even-song), — towers and pinnmdes rising calm and stately over 
the gables and antique house-roofs of the city. Previous communica- 
tions Inul taken place between Doctor Portman on Pen's part, and Mr. 
Buck, Tutor of Boniface, on wliosc side Pen was entered : and as soon 
as Major Pendennis had arr^iged his personal apj)earance, so that it 
should make a satisfactory impression upon Pen's tutor, the pair walked 
down Main Street, and passed the great gate and belfry-towcr of Saint 
George's College, and so came, as they were directed, to Saint Boniface, 
where again Pen's heart began to beat as they entered at tlie wicket of 
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the venerable ivy-mantled gate of the College. It is surmounted with 
an ancient dome almost covered with creepers, and adorned with the 
effigy of the Saint from whom the house takes its name, and many 
coats-of-arms of its royal and noble benefactors. 

The porter pointed out a queer old tower at the corner of the quad- 
rangle, by which Mr. Buck’s rooms w’^ere approached, and the two 
gentlemen walked across the square, the main features of which were 
at once and for ever stamped in Pen’s mind — the pretty fountain play- 
ing in the centre of the fair grass plats ; the tall cliapel windows and 
buttresses rising to the right ; the hall, with its tapering lantern and 
oriel window; the lodge, from the doors of whicii the Master issued 
awfully in rustling silks ; the lines of the surrounding rooms pleasantly 
broken by carved chimneys, grey turrets, and quaint gables — all these 
Mr, Pen’s eyes drank in with an eagerness which belongs to first impres- 
sions ; and Major Pendennis surv(iyed with that cahviness whi(3h belongs 
to a gentleman who does not care for the pictures(pie, and whose eyes 
have been somewhat dimmed by the constant glare of the pavement of 
Pall Mall, 

Saint George’s is the great College of the University of Oxbridge, 
with its four vast quadrangles, and its beautiful hall and gardens, and 
the Georgians, as the men are called, •wear gowns of a peculiar cut, and 
give themselves no small airs of superiority over all other young men. 
Little Saint Boniface is but a petty hermitage in couq)arison of the 
huge consecrated pile alongside of which it lies. But considering its 
size it has always kept an excellent name in the university. Its ton 
is very good ; the best families of certain couiiti(‘s have time out of 
mind sent up their young men to Saint Bonifju e ; the college livings arc 
remarkably good, the fellowships easy ; the Boniface men had had more 
than their fair share of university lionours ; their boat was third iij)on 
the river; their chapel-choir is not inferior to Saint Ch'orge’s itself ; and 
the Boniface ale the best in Oxbridge. In the (comfortable old wains- 
coted College-Hall, and round about Roubilliae’s statue of Saint Boniface 
(who stands in au attitude of seraphic benediction over tlie uncommonly 
good cheer of the fellows’ table) there are portraits of many most 
eminent Bonifacians. There is tlie learned Doctor Griddle, wlio suftered 
in Henry viii.’s time, and Archbishop Bush who rojvsted him — there is 
Lord Chief Justice Hicks — the Duke of St. David’s, K.G., Chancellor 
of the University and Member of this College — Sprott tlie Poet, of 
whose fame the college is justly jiroud — Doctor Blogg, the late master, 
and friend of Doctor Johnson, •who visited him at Saint Boiiibu^e — aiul 
other lawyers, scholars, and di^diics, wdioso portraitures look from the 
walls, or whose coats-of-arms shine in emerald and ruliy, gol<l and azure, 
in the tall windows of the refectory. ' The venerable cook of the 
college is one of the best artists in Oxbridge, and the •wine in the 
fellows’ room has long been famed for its exeelleiice and abundance. 

Into this certainly not the least snugly sheltered arbour amongst the 
groves of Academe, Pen now found his way, leaning on his uncle’s arm. 
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and they speedily reached Mr. Buck's rooms, and were conducted into 
the apartment of that courteous gentleman. 

He had received previous information from Doctor Portman regarding 
Pen, with respect to whose family, fortune, and personal merits the 
honest Doctor had spoken with no small enthusiasm. Indeed Portman 
had described Arthur to the tutor as *a young gentleman of some 
fortune and landed estate, of one of the most ancient families in the 
kingdom, and possessing such a character and genius as were sure, 
under proper guidance, to make him a credit to the college and the 
university.' Under sucli recommendations, the tutor was, of course, 
most cordial to the young freshman and liis guardian, invited the latter 
to dine in hall, wlierc he would have the satisfaction of seeing his 
nephew wefir his gown and eat his dinner for the first time, and 
requested the pair to take wine at his rooms after hall, and in con- 
sequence of the highly favourable report he had received of Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis, said he should be happy to give him the best set of rooms to 
be had in college — a gcutleiiian-ptuisioner’s set, indeed, wliicdi were just 
luckily vacant. When a College Magnate takes the trouble to be polite, 
there is no man more splendidly courteous. Immersed in their lx>oks, 
and excluded from the world by the gravity of their occupations, these 
reverend men assume a solemn magnificencic of compliment in which 
they rustle and swell as in their grand robes of state. Those silks and 
brocades are not put on for all comers or every day. 

When the two gentlemen hjul ttiken leave of the tutor in his study, 
and had returned to Mr. Buck's anteroom, or lecture-room, a very hand- 
some apartment, turkey-carpeted, and hung with excellent prints and 
richly framed pictures, they found the tutor's servant already in waiting 
there, accompanied by a man with a bag full of caps and a number of 
gowns, from which Pen might select a cap and gown for liimself, and 
the servant, no doubt, would get a commission proportionable to the 
service done by him. Mr. Pen was all in a tremor of pleasure as the 
bustling tailor tried on a gown, and pronounced that it was an excellent 
fit ; and then he put the pretty college cap on, in ratlier a dandified 
manner, and somewhat on one side, as he had seen Fiddicombe, the 
youngest master at Grey Friars, wear it. And he inspected the entire 
costume with a great deal of satisfaction in one of the great gilt mirrors 
wliich ornamented Mr. Buck's lecture-room : for some of these college 
divines are ro more above looking-glasses than a lady is, and look to 
the set of tlicir gowns and caps quite as anxiously as folks do of the 
lovelier sex. 

Then Davis, tlic skip or attendant, led tlie way, keys in hand, across 
the quadrangle, the Major and Pen following him, the latter blushing, 
and pleased with his new academical habiliments, across the quadrangle 
to the rooms which were destined for the freshman ; and which were 
vacated by tlie retreat of tlie gentleman-pensioner, Mr. Spicer. The 
rooms were very comfortable, with large cross beams, high wainscots, 
and small windows in deep embrasures. Mr. Spicer's funiituro was 
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there, and to bo sold at a valuation, and Major Pendcnnis agreed on 
his nephew^s behalf to take the available part of it, laughingly however 
declining (as, indeed, Pen did for his own part) six sporting prints, an<l 
four groups of opera-dancers with gauze draperies, which formed th() 
late occupant’s pictorial collection. 

Then they went to hall, where Pen sate down and ate his commons 
with his brother freshmen, ixiid the Major took his phicc at the high- 
table along with the college dignitaries and other fathers or guardians 
of youth, who had come up with their sons to Oxbridge ; and after hall 
they went to Mr. Buck’s to take wine ; and after wine to cliapel, where 
the Major sate with great gravity in tlie upper place, having a fine view 
of the Master in his carved throne or stall under tlic organ-loft, where 
that gentleman, the learn(*.d Doctor Donne, sate niagiiificeiit, with his 
great prayer-l)Ook before him, an image of statuescpic piety and rigid 
devotion. All the young freshmen behaved with gravity and <l(^coruni, 
but Pen was shocked to see that atro(;ious little Foker, who came in 
very late, and half-ji-dozen of his comrades in the gentlemen-p(msioners* 
scats, giggling and talking as if they had been in so many stalls at the 
Opera. 

Pen could hardly sleep at night in his bedi*oom at tlie Trencher ; so 
anxious was ho to begin his college life, and to g('t into his own apart- 
ments. What did he think about, tis he lay tossing and awaken ? Was 
it about his mother at home; the pious soul whose life was bound up 
in hml Yes, let us hope ho thought of her a little. Was it about 
Miss Fotheringay, and his etenial passion, wliidi had kept him awake 
so many nights, and created such wretchedness and sin*h longing'? He 
had a trick of blushing, and if you had l)een in the room, and the 
candle had not been out, you might have S(‘en the youth’s countenance 
redden more than once, as he broke out into passionate incoherent 
exclamations regarding that luckless event of his life. His uncle’s 
lessons had not been thrown away upon him ; th(» mist of passion had 
passed from his eyes now, and he saw her as she was. To tliink that 
he, Pendennis, hfid been enslaved by such a woman, and tlnni jilted by 
her! that he should have stooped so low, to be trampled on in the 
mire ! that there was a time in his life, and that but a few months 
back, when he was willing to take Costigan for liis father-in-law !— 

‘Poor old Smirke!’ Pen presently lauglied out well. I’ll write 
and try and console the poor old boy. He won’t dic'. of his jmssion, ha, 
ha!’ The Major, had he Wen awake, might have heard a score of 
such ejaculations uttered by Pen as he lay awake and restless through 
the first night of his residence at Oxbridge. 

It would, perhaps, have been b(dter for a youth, the battle of whose 
life was going to begin on the morrow, to ha\'e passed the eve in a 
different sort of vigil ; but the world lia(l got hold of Pen in the shape 
of his selfish old Mentor; and those who have any interest in his 
character must have perceived ere now that tliis lad was very weak as 
well as very impetuous, very vain as well as very frank, and if of a 
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generous disposition, not a little selfish, in the midst of his profuseness, 
and also rather fickle, as all eager pursuers of self-gratification are. 

The six-months^ passion had aged him very considerably. There was 
an immense gulf between Pen the victim of love, and Pen the innocent 
boy of eighteen, sighing after it ; and so Arthur Pendennis had all the 
experience and superiority, besides that command which afterwards 
conceit and imperiousness of disposition gave him over the young men 
with whom ho now began to live. 

He and liis uncle passed the moniing with great satisfaction in making 
punjhfises for the better comfort of the apartments which the lad was 
about to occupy. Mr. Spicer’s china and glass were in a dreadfully dis- 
mantled condition, his lamps smashed, and his bookcases by no means 
so spacious as those shelves which would l>e requisite to receive the 
contents of the boxes which were lying in the hall at Fairoaks, and 
which were addressed to Arthur in the hand of poor Helen. 

The boxes arrived in a few days, that his mother had packed with so 
much care. Pen was touched as he read the superscriptions in the dear 
well-known hand, and he arranged in their proper places all the l)ooks, 
his old friends, and all the linen and tablcxdoths which Helen had selected 
from the family stock, and all the jam-pots which little Laura had bound 
in straw, and the hundred simple gifts of home. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

TENDEiSNIS OF nONIFA(.^r: 

O UR friend Pen was not sorry when his Mentor took leave of the 
young gentleman on the second day after the arrival of the 

pair in Oxbridge, and we may be sure that the Major on his 

part was very glad to have discharged his duty, and to have the duty 
over. More than three months of j)recious time had that martyr of a 
Major given up to his nephew — was ever selfish man called upon to 
make a greater sacrifice 1 l)o you know many men or Majors who would 
do as much ? A man will lay down his head, or peril his life for his 

honour, but let us bo shy how we ask him to give up his case or his 

heart’s desire. Very few of us can bear that trial. Let us give the 
Major due credit for his conduct during the past quarter, and own that 
he has quite a right to be pleased at getting a holiday. Foker and Pen 
saw him off in the cojudi, and the former youth gave particular orders 
to the coachman to take care of that gentleman inside. It pleased the 
elder Pendennis to have his nephew in the company of a young fellow 
who would introduce him to the best set of the university. The Major 
rushed off to London and thence to Cheltenham, from which watering- 
place he descended upon some neighbouring great houses, whereof the 
families were not gone abroad, and where good shooting and company 
were to be had 
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We are not about to go through young Pen^s academical career very 
minutely. Alas, the life of such boys does not bear telling altogether ! 
I wish it did. I ask you, docs yours 1 As long as what we call our 
honour is clear, I suppose your mind is pretty easy. Women are pure, 
but not men. Women are unselfish, but not men. And I would not 
wish to say of poor Arthur Pcndennis that he was worse than his neigh> 
hours, only that his neighbours are bad for the most part. Let us have 
the candour to own as much at least. Can you point out ten spotless 
men of your acquaintance Mine is pretty large, but I can't find ten 
saints in the list. 

During the first term of Mr. Pen's university life, he attended classical 
and mathematical lectures with tolerable assiduity; but discovering 
before very long time that he had little biste or genius for the pursuing 
of the exact sciences, and being perhaps rather annoyed that one or two 
very vidgar young men, who did not even use straps to their trousers so 
as to cover the abominably thick and coarse shoes and stockings which 
they wore, beat him completely in the lecture-room, he gave up his 
attendance at that course, and announced to his fond parent that he 
yjroposed to devote himself exclusively to the cultivation of Greek and 
Roman Literature. 

Mrs. Peudeunis was, for her part, quite satisfied that her darling boy 
should pursue that branch of learning for which he had the greatest 
inclination ; and only ])esought him not to ruin his health b}^ too miujh 
study, for she had heard the most melancholy stories of young students 
who, by over fatigue, had brought on brain-fevers and perished untimely 
in the midst of tlieir university care(‘r. And Pen's health, which was 
always delicate, was to be regarded, as she justly said, beyond all con- 
siderations or vain honours. Pen, although not aware of any lurking 
disease which was likely to endanger his life, yet kindly promised his 
mamma not to sit up reading too late of nights, and stuck to his wmrd 
in this respect with a grejit deal more tenacity of resolution than he 
exhibited upon some other occasions, when perhaps he was a little 
remiss. 

Presently he began, too, to find that he learned little good in tho 
classical lecture. His fellow-students there were too dull, as in mathe- 
matics they were too learned for him. Mr. Buck, the tutor, was no 
better a scholar than many a fifth-form boy at Grey Friars ; might have 
some stupid humdrum notions about tho metro and grammatical coii- 
sti-uction of a passage of ^schylus or Aristophanes, but had no more 
notion of the poetry than Mrs. Binge, his bed-maker : and Pen grew 
weary of hearing the dull students and tutor blunder through a few 
lines of a play, which he could read in a tenth part of the time which 
they gave to it. After all, private reading, as he Ix'gaii to perceive, was 
the only study which was really profibiblc to a man ; and he aimouncod 
to his mamma that he should read by himself a great deal more, and in 
imblic a great deal less. That cxe^elleiit woman know no more about 
Homer than she did about Algebra, but she was quite contented with 
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Pen^s arrangements regarding his course of studies, and felt perfectly 
confident that her dear boy would get the place which he merited. 

Pen did not come home until after Christmas, a little to the fond 
mother^s disappointment, and Laura's, who was longing for him to make 
a fine snow fortification, such as he had made three winters before. But 
he was invited to Logwood, Lady Agnes Foker’s, where there were private 
theatricals, and a gay Cliristmas party of very fine folks, some of them 
whom Major Pendennis would on no account have his nephew neglect. 
However, he stayed at home for the last three weeks of the vacation, 
and Laura had the opportunity of remarking what a quantity of fine 
new clothes he brought with him, and his mother admired his improved 
appeamnee and manly and decided tone. 

He did not come home at Easter ; but when he arrived for the long 
vacation, he brought more smart clothes ; appearing in the morning in 
wonderful shooting-jackets, with remarkable buttons ; and in the evening 
in gorgeous velvet waisfiioats, with richly embroidered cravats, and 
curious linen. And as slie pried about his room, she saw, oh, such a 
beautiful dressing-case, with silver mountings, and a quantity of lovely 
rings and jewellery. And he liad a new French watch and gold chain, 
in place of the big old chroiiomet(T, with its buiKjh of jingling seals, 
which had hung from the fob of John Pendennis, and by the seconds- 
hand of which the defunct doctor had felt many a patient's pulse in his 
time. It was Imt a few montlis biu:k Pen had longed for this watch, 
which he thought the most s})]endid and august time piece in the world ; 
and just before he went to college, Helen had taken it out of her trinket- 
box (where it had remained unwound since the death of her huslmnd) 
and given it to Pen with a soleuiii and ai)propriate little speech respect- 
ing his fatlu'i-'s virtu(‘s aiid the proper use of time. This portly and 
valuable chronometer Peu now pronoujiced to be out of date, and indeed, 
made some comparisons between it and a warming-pan, which Laura 
thought disresj)ectful, and he left the watch in a drawer, in the company 
of soiled primrose gloves, cravats which had gone out of favour, and of 
that other school wateh which has once before been mentioned in this 
history. Our old friend, Rebecca, Pen pronounced to be no longer up 
to his weight, and swopped her away for another and more powerful 
horse, for which he had to pay rather a heavy figure. Mrs. Pendennis 
gave the boy the money for the new horse j and Laura cried when 
Rebecca was fetched away. 

Also Pen brought a large box of cigars branded Golorados^ Afran- 
cesados^ 2'elescopios^ Fudson, Oxford Street, or by some such strange 
titles, and began to consume these not only about the stables and 
greenhouses, where they were very good for Helen's plants, but in his 
own study, — which praxitico his mother did not at first approve. But 
he was at work upon a prize-poem, he said, and could not compose 
without his cigar, and quoted the late lamented Lord Byron's lines in 
favour of the custom of smoking. As he was smoking to such goo<i 
jmrpuse, his mother could not of course refuse permission : in fa(jt, the 
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good soul coming into the room one day in the midst of Pen's labours 
(he was consulting a novel which had recently appeared, for the cultiva- 
tion of the light literature of his own country as well as of foreign 
nations became every student) — Helen, we say, coming into the room 
and finding Pen on the sofa at this work, rather than disturb him went 
for a light-box and his cigar-case to his bedroom, which was adjacent, 
and actually put the cigar into his moutli and lighted the mahih at 
which he kindled it. Pen laughed, and kissed lus mother's hand as 
it hung fondly over the back of the sofix. ‘ Dear old mother,' he said, 
‘ if I were to tell you to burn the house down, I think you would do 
it.' And it is very likely that Mr. Pen was right, and that the foolish 
woman would have done almost as much for him as he said. 

Besides the works of English ‘light literature' winch this diligent 
student devoured, he brought down boxes of the light literature of 
the neighbouring (jountry of France : intt) the leaves of which when 
Helen dipped, she read such things as caused lier to open her eyes 
with wonder. But Pen showed her tliat it was not he wlio made 
the books, though it was absolutely necessary that he sliould keep up 
Ids French by an a(!(iuaintauce with the most cehibrated writers of the 
day, and that it was as clearly his duty to read the eminent Paul de 
Kock, as to study Swift or Molihre. And Mrs. Pemdounis yiedded with 
a sigh of perplexity. But Miss Laura was warned off the books, both 
by his anxious mother, and tliat rigid moralist Mr. Arthur P(uidennis 
liimself, who, however he might be called upon to study every bramdi 
of literature in order to form his mind and to jKufcct his style, would 
by no means prescribe such a course of reading to a young lady whose 
business in life was very different. 

In the course of this long vacation Mr. Pen drank up the bin of 
claret which his father hul laid in, and of which we have heard the 
son remark that there was not a headacdic in a hogshead; and this 
wine being exhausted, he wrote for a further supply to ‘his wine 
merchants,' Messrs. Binney & Latham of IMark Lane, London : from 
whom, indeed, old Doctor Portman had rccomniendecl Pen to get a 
supply of i)ort and sherry on going to college. ‘You xvill have, no 
doubt, to entertain your young friends at Boniface with wine parties,' 
the honest rector had remarkecl to the lad. ‘ They used to be customary 
at college in my time, and I would advise you to employ an lioiuist 
and respectable house in London for your small stock of wine, rather 
than to have recourse to the Oxbridge tradesmen, whose liipior, if I 
remember rightly, was both deleterious in quality and exorbitant in 
price.' And the obedient young gentleman took the Doctor’s advice, 
and patronised Messrs. Binney & Latham at the rector’s suggestion. 

So when he wrote orders for a stock of wine to be sent dow]i to 
the cellars at Fairoaks, he hinted that Messrs. B. & L. might send 
ill his university account for wine at the same time with the Fairoaks 
bill. The poor widow was frightened at the amount. But Pen laughed 
at her old-fashioned views, said that the bill was modemte, that every- 
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body drank claret and champagne now, and, finally, the widow paid, 
feeling dimly that the expenses of her household were increasing con- 
siderably, and that her narrow income would scarce suffice to meet 
them. But they were only occasional. Pen merely came home for 
a few weeks at the vacation. Laura, and she might pinch when he 
was gone. In the brief time he was with them ought they not to 
make him happy ? 

Arthur’s own allowances were liberal all this time; indeed, much 
more so than tliosc of tlie sons of far more wealthy men. Years before, 
the thrifty and affectionate John Pendennis, whose darling project it 
had ever been to give his son a university education, and those advan- 
tages of which his own father’s extravagance had deprived him, had 
begun laying by a store of money which ho called Arthur’s Education 
Fund. Year after year in his book his executors found entries ol 
sums vested as A.E.F., and during the period subsequent to hci 
husband’s decease, and before Pen’s entry at college, the widow had 
added sundry sums to this fund, so that when Arthur went up to 
Oxbridge it reached no inconsiderable amount. Let him be liberally 
allowanced, was Major Pciidciiiiis’s maxim. Let him make his first 
entree into tlie world as a gentleman, and take his place with men of 
good rank and station ; after giving it to him, it will be his own duty 
to hold it. Tliere is no such bad policy as stinting a boy — or putting 
him on a lower allowaiuie than his fellows. Arthur will have to fiico 
the world and fight for himself presently. Meanwhile we shall have 
procured for him good friends, gentlemanly habits, and have him well 
l)ackcd and well trained against the time when the real struggle comes. 
And these liberal opinions the Major probably advanced both because 
they were just, and because he was not dealing with his own money. 

Thus young Pen, the only son of an estoted country gentleman, with 
a good allowance, and a gentlemanlike bearing and i^erson, looked to 
be a lad of much more consequence than he was really; and was 
held by the Oxlu’idge authorities, tradesmen, and under graduates, as 
quite a young buck and member of the aristocracy. His manner was 
frank, brave, and perhaps a little impertinent, as becomes a high- 
spirited youth. He was perfectly generous and free-handed with his 
money, which secTiied pretty plentiful. He loved joviality, and had 
a good voice for a song. Boat-racing had not risen in Pen’s time to 
the fureur \ hich, as we are given to understand, it has since attained 
in the university; and riding and tandem-driving were the fashions 
of the ingenuous youth. Pen rode well to hounds, appeared in pink, 
as became a young buck, and not particularly extravagant in equestrian 
or any other amusement, yet managed to run up a fine bill at Nile’s, the 
livery stable-keeper, and in a number of other quarters. In fact, this 
lucky young gentleman had almost every taste to a considerable degree. 
He was vciy fond of books of all sorts : Doctor Portman had taught 
him to like rare editions, and his own taste led him to like beautiful 
bindings. It was marvellous what tall copies, and gilding, and marbling, 
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and blind-tooling, the booksellers and binders put upon Pen's lx)ok- 
shelves. He had a very fair taste in matters of art, and a keen n?lish 
for prints of a high school — none of your French Opcra-Daniters, or 
tawdry Kacing Prints, such as had delighted the simple eyes of Mr. 
Spicer, his predecessor — but your Stranges, and Kembrandt etehings, 
and Wilkies before the letter, with which his apartments were furnished 
presently in the most perfect good taste, as was allowed in the university, 
where this young fellow got no small reputation. We have montione(l 
that he exhibited a certain partiality for rings, jewellery, and fine raiment 
of all sorts ; and it must be owned that Mr. Pen, during his time at the 
university, was rather a dressy man, and loved to array himself in 
splendour. He and his polite friends would dress themselves out with 
as much care in order to go and dine at each other's rooms, as other folks 
would who were going to enslave a mistress. They said he used to wear 
rings over his kid gloves, which he always denies ; l)ut what follies will 
not youth perpetrate with its own admirable gravity and simplicity'? 
That he took perfumed baths is a truth ; and he used to say that he 
took them after meeting certain men of a veiy low set in hall. 

In Pen's second year, when Miss Fotlicringay made her chief hit in 
London, and scores of prints were published of lun*, Pen had one of 
these hung in his bedroom, and confided to the men of his set how 
awfully, how wildly, how madly, how passionately he had loved that 
woman. He showed them in confidence the verses that he liad written 
to her, and his brow would darken, his eyes roll, his chest lieave with 
emotion as he recalled that fatal period of his life, and des(;iibed the 
woes and agonies which he had sufferc<l. The verses were copied out, 
handed about, sneered at, admired, passed from coterie to coterie. There 
are few things which elevate a hwl in the estimation of his brother boys, 
more than to have a character for a great and romantic passion. Perhaps 
there is sometliing noble in it at all times — among very young men it is 
considered heroic — Pen was i^ronounced a tremendous fellow. They said 
he hatl almost committed suicide ; that he liad fought a duel witli a 
baronet about her. Freshmen pointed liim out to eacli other. As at tlie 
promenade time at two o'clock he swaggered out of college, surrounded 
by his cronies, he was famous to behold. He was elaborately attired. 
He would ogle the ladies who came to lionise the university, and passed 
before him on the arms of happy goAvnsmeii, and give lus opinion upon 
their personal charms, or their toilettes, witli the gravity of a ciitic 
whose experience entitled him to speak with authority. Men used to 
say that they had been walking with Pendennis, and were as pleased to 
be seen in his company as some of us would be if we walked with a 
duke down Pall Mall. He and the Proctor capped each other as they 
met, as if they were rival powers, and the men hardly knew which was 
the greater. 

Ill fact, in the course of nis second year, Arthur Pendennis had bexiome 
one of the men of fashion in the imiversity. It is curious to watch that 
facile admiration, and simple fidelity of youth. They hang round a 
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leader ; and wonder at him, and love him, and imitate him. No generous 
boy ever lived, I suppose, that has not Iwl some wonderment of admira- 
tion for another lx)y ; and Monsieur Pen at Oxbridge had his school, his 
faithful band of friends, and his rivals. When the young men heard 
at the liaberdashers’ shops that Mr. Pendennis of Boniface had just 
ordered a crimson satin cravat, you would see a couple of dozen crimson 
satin cravats in Main Street in the course of the week — and Simon, the 
jeweller, was known to sell no less than two gross of Pendennis' 
pins, from a pattern which the young gentleman had selected in his 
shop. 

Now if any person with an arithmetical turn of mind will take the 
trouble to calculate what a sum of money it would cost a young man 
to indulge freely in all the above propensities which we have said Mr. 
Pen possessed, it will be seen that a young fellow, witli such liberal 
tastes and amusements, must needs in the course of two or three years 
spend or owe a very handsome sum of money. We have said our friend 
Pen had not a calcTilating turn. No one propensity of his was out- 
rageously extravagant : and it is certain that Paddington's tailor's 
account ; Guttlebury's (‘.ook’s bill for dinners ; Dilley Tandy’s bill with 
Finn, the printseller, for Raphael-Morghoiis and Landseer proofs ; and 
Wormall's dealings with Parkton, the great bookseller, for Aldine 
editions, black-letter folios, and riclily illuminated Missals of tlic xvi. 
Century ; and Snaffle’s or Fokcr’s score with Nile the horse-dealer, were, 
each and all of them, incomparably greater than any little bills which 
]\[r. Pen might run up with the above-mentioned tradesmen. But Pen- 
dennis of Boniface had the advantage over all these young gentlemen, 
his friends and associates, of a universality of taster : and whereas young 
Lord Paddington did not care twopence for the most beautiful print, or 
to look into any gilt frame that had not a mirror witljin it ; and Guttlc- 
bury did not mind in the least how lie was dressed, and had an aversion 
to horse exercise, nay a terror of it ; and Snaffle never road any luinted 
works but the llacinrj Calendar or IkUh Lij'e^ or cared for any 
manuscript except his gi-easy little scrawl of a betting-book: — our 
catliolic- minded young friend oecupi(‘d himsc^lf in every one of the 
branches of science or jileasure alKivo mentioned, and distinguished 
himself tolerably in each. 

Hence young Pen got a prodigious reputation in the university, and 
was hailed as a sort of Cricliton ; and as for the English verse prize, in 
competition for which we have seen him busily engaged at Fairoaks, 
Jones of Jesus carried it that year certainly, but the undergraduates 
thought Pen’s a much finer poem, and he had his verses printed at liis 
own expense, and distributed in gilt morocco covers amongst his ar;- 
quaintaiice. I found a copy of it lately in a dusty corner of Mr. Pen's 
bookcases, and have it before me this minute, bound up in a collection 
of old Oxbridge tracts, university statutes, prize poems by successful 
and unsuccessful ^^ndidates, declamations recited in the college chapel, 
speeches delivered at the Union Debating Society, and inscribed by 
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Arthur with his name and college, Pendennis — Boniface ; or presented 
to him hy his atfectionate friend Thompson or Jackson, the author. 
How strange the epigraphs look in those half-boyish liands, and wliat a 
thrill the sight of the documents gives one after the lapse of a f(uv 
lustres ! How fate, since that time, has removed some, estranged 
others, dealt awfully with all ! Many a hand is cold tliat wrote those 
kindly memorials, and that we pressed in the confident and generous 
grasp of youthful friendship. What passions our friendships were in 
those old days, how artless and void of doubt ! How the arm you 
were never tired of having linked in yours under the fair college avenues 
or by the river-side, where it washes Magdalen Gardens, or Christ 
Church Meadows, or winds by Trinity and King’s, was witlulrawn of 
necessity, when you entered presently the world, and eacdi parted to 
push and struggle for himself through the great mol) on the way 
through life ! Are we the same men now that wrote those inscu’iptions 
— that read those poems'? that delivered or heard those essays and 
speeches so simple, so pompous, so ludicrously solemn ; paroclied so 
artlessly from books, and spoken with smug chub])y faces, and such an 
admirable aping of wisdom and gravity'? Here is the l)ook before me ; 
it is scarcely fifteen years old. Here is Jack moaning with despair an<l 
Byronic misanthropy, whose career at the university was one of unmixed 
milk-punch. Here is Tom’s daring essay in defence of suicide and fif 
republicanism in general, a propos of ihe death of Roland and the 
Girondiiis — Tom’s, who wears the starchiest tic, in all tlie diocc'sc, and 
would go to Sinithficld rather than eat a bc(^fst(’ak mi a Friday in T.eiit. 

Here is Bob, of the Circuit, who has made a foituiH^ in Railroad 

Committees, — bellowing out with Tam-red and Godfrey, ‘ On to the 
breach, ye soldiers of the cross. Scale the red wall and swim the choking 
foss. Ye dauntle^ss archers, twang your eross-bon s wi'll ; On, lull and 
battle-axe and mangonel ! Ply battering-ram and hurtling entapult, 
Jerusalem is ours — id Deus AftiT whii-li eomes a mellillmms 

description of the gardens of Sharon ami the maids of Salem, and a 
prophecy that roses shall deck the entire country of Syria, and a speedy 
reign of peace be established — all in undeniably decasyllabic lines, and 
the queerest aping of sense and smitiment and ])oeti‘y. And tlua’e ai’o 
Essays and Poems along with these grave panidios, and boyish exercises 
(which are at once frank and false, and so mirthful, yet, soimkow, so 
mournful) by yc'uthful hands that shall never write mor(\ Fate has 
interposed darkly, and the young voices are silent, and the eagi'r brains 
have ceased to work. This one had genius and a great (h’sceiit, and 
seemed to be destined for honours which now are of little worth to 
him ; that had virtue, learning, genius — ('very faculty and endowment 
whicdi might secure love, adminxtion, and worldly fame : an obscure and 
solitary churchyard contains the grave of many fond ho])es, and the 
pathetic stone which bids them farewTll. I saw the sun shining on it 
in the fall of last year, and heard the sweet village ('lioir raising anthems 
round about. What boots whether it be Westminster or a little country 
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spire which covers your ashes, or if, a few days sooner or later, the 
world forgets you 1 

Amidst these friends then, and a host more. Pen passed more than 
two brilliant and happy years of his life. He had his fill of pleasure 
and popularity. No dinner or supper party was complete without 
him ; and Peids jovial wit, and Pen’s songs, and dashing courage, and 
frank and manly beiiring, charmed all the undergraduates. Though 
he became the favourite and leader of young men who were much his 
superiors in wealth and station, he was much too generous to endeavour 
to propitiate them by any meanness or cringing on his own part, and 
would not neglect the humblest man of his acquaintance in order to 
curry favour with the richest young grandee in the university. His 
name is still remembered at the Union Debating Club, as one of the 
brilliant orators of liis day. By the way, from having been an ardent 
Tory in his freshman’s year, Iiis principles took a sudden turn after- 
wards, and he became a Libeml of the most violent order. He avowed 
himself a Dantonist, and asserte<l that Louis the Sixteenth was served 
right. And as for Charles the First, he vowed that he would chop off 
that monarch’s head with his own right liand Avere he then in the room 
at the Union Debating Club, and had Cromwell no other executioner 
for the traitor. He and Lord Magnus Charters, the Marquis of 
Runnymede’s son, before mentioned, were the most truculent re- 
publicans of their day. 

There are re])utati(m.s (»f this sort made quite independent of the 
collegiate hierarcJiy, in the republic of goAvnsineii. A man may 1x3 
famous ill the IToiioiir-lists and entirely uuknoAA''u to the undc'rgnnluates : 
Avho elect kings and chieftains of their oAvn, whom they admire and 
obey, as negro-gangs have Y>nvate black sovereigns in their own Ixxly, 
to whom they pay an occult olicdience, besides that Avhich tliey publicly 
profess for their owners and drivers. Among the young ones Pen became 
famous and popular ; not that he did much, but there was a general 
determination that he could do a great deal if he chose. ‘ Ah, if 
Pcndeimis of Boniface Avould but try,’ the men said, ‘he miglit do 
anything.’ He was backed for the Greek Ode Avon hy Smith of Trinity ; 
cveryliody Avas sure he would liave the Latin hexameter prize whicli 
BroAVii of St. John’s, hoAvever, carried off, anil in this Avay one university 
honour after another AA^as lost by him, until, after two or three failures, 
Mr. Pen ceased to compet(‘. But he got a declamation prize in his oavii 
college, and brought home to his mother and Laura at Fairoaks a set 
of prize-books begilt Avith the college arms, and so big, well bound, and 
magnificent, that these ladies thought there had been no such ju’izo ever 
given in a college before as this of Pen’s, and that he had won the very 
largest honour which Oxbridge was capable of awarding. 

As vacation after vacation and term after term passed away without 
the desired news that Pen had sate for any scholarship or won any 
honour. Doctor Portman grew mightily gloomy in his behaviour towards 
Arthur, and adopted a sulky grandeur of deportment towards him, which 
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the lad returned by a similar haughtiness. One vacation he did not 
call upon the Doctor at all, much to his mother’s annoyance, who 
thought that it was a privilege to enter the Rectory-house at Chivering, 
and listened to Doctor Portman’s antique jokes and stories, though ever 
so often repeated, with unfailing veneration. ‘ I cannot stand tlie 
Doctor’s patronising air,’ Pen said. ‘He’s too kind to me, a great 
deal too fatherly. I have seen in the world better men tlian him, 
and I am not going to bore myself by listening to his dull old stories.' 
The tacit feud between Pen and the Doctor made the widow nervous, 
so tliat she too avoided Portman, and was afraid to go to the Rectory 
when Arthur was at home. 

One Sunday in the last long vacation, the wretched boy pushed his 
rebellious spirit so far as not to go to church, and he was seen at the 
gate of the Clavering Anns smoking a cigar, in the face of the congrega- 
tion as it issued from St. Mary’s. There w’as an awful sensation in 
the village society ; Portman prophesied Pen’s ruin after that, and 
groaned in spirit over the rebellious young prodigal. 

So did Helen tremble in her heart, and little Laura — Laura haxl 
grown to be a fine young stripling by this time, graceful and fair, 
clinging round Helen and worshipping her with a passionate aifection. 
Both of these women felt that their lx)y was changed. He was no 
longer the artless Pen of old days, so brave, so artless, so impetuoms, 
and tender. His face looked careworn and haggard, his voice had a 
deeper sound, and tones more sarcastic. Care seemed to be pursuing 
him ; but he only laughed when liis mother quest ioiUMl him, and parried 
her anxious queries with some scornful jest. Kor did he spend much 
of his vacations at home; he went on visits to one great friend or 
another, and scared the quiet pair at Fairoaks by stories of great 
houses whitlier he Jiad been invitodj and by tulking of lords without 
their titles. 

Honest Harry Foker, who Iiatl been tlie means of introducing Arthur 
Pendenuis to that set of young men at the iiniversityj from whose society 
and connections Arthur’s uncle expected that tlic lad would get so much 
benefit ; who had called for Arthur’s first song at his first su])pcr-party ; 
and who liad presented him at the Barmecide Club, wht'rc none but the 
very best men of Oxbridge were admitted (it consisted in Pen’s time of 
six noblemen, eight gcntlemen-pensioners, and twelve of the most select 
commoners of +lio university), soon found himself left far behind by the 
young freshman in the fashionable world of Oxbridge, and being a 
generous and worthy fellow, without a spark of envy in liis c*omposition, 
was exceedingly pleased at the success of his young protege, and admired 
Pen quite as much as any of the other youth did. It was he who 
followed Pen now, and quoted his sayings; learned his songs, and 
retailed them at minor supper-parties, and was never weary of liefiring 
them from the gifted young poet’s own mouth — for a good deal of the 
time which Mr. Pen might have employed much more advantageously 
in the pursuit of the regular scholastic studies, was given up to the 
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composition of secular ballads, which he sang about at parties according 
to university wont. 

It had been as well for Arthur if the honest Foker Aad remained 
for some time at college, for, with all his vivacity, he was a prudent 
young man, and often curbed Pen^s propensity to extravagance: but 
Foker's collegiate career did not last very long after Arthur’s entrance 
at Boniface. Eepeated differences with the university authorities caused 
Mr. Foker to quit Oxbridge in an untimely manner. He would persist 
in attending races on the neighbouring Hungerford Heath, in spite of 
the injunctions of his academic superiors. He never could be got to 
frequent tlie cliapcl of the college with that regularity of piety which 
Alma Mater demands from lier children ; tandems, which are abomina- 
tions in the eyes of the heads and tutors, were FokeFs greatest delight, 
and so reckless was his driving and frequent the accidents and upsets 
out of his drag, that Pen called taking a drive with him taking the 
* Diversions of Purlcy ’ ; finally, having a dinner-party at his rooms to 
entertain some friends from London, nothing would satisfy Mr. Foker 
but painting Mr. Buck’s door vermilion, in wdiich freak he was caught 
by the proctor ; and although young Black Strap, the celebrated negro- 
fighter, who was one of Mr. Fokcr’s distinguished guests, and was 
holding the can of paint while the young artist operated on the door, 
knocked down two of the proedor’s attendants and performed prodigies 
of valour, yet these feats rather injured than served Foker, whom the 
proctor knew very well, and who v^as taken with the brush in his 
hand, summarily convened, and sent down from the university. 

The tutor wrote a vtn*y kind and feeling letter to Lady Agnes on the 
subject, stating that every Ixxly w’iis fond of the youth ; that he never 
meant harm to any mortal creature : that he for his own part would 
have ]x?en delighted to pardon the harndess little lx>yish frolics, had not 
its unhappy publicity rendered it inqM)ssible to look the freak over, and 
})rcathing the most fervent wishes for the young fellow’s welfare — 
wishes no doubt sincere, for Foker, as we know, came of a noble family 
on his motlier’s side, and on the other was heir to a great number of 
thousand jkjuikIs a year. 

‘It don’t matter,’ said Foker, talking over the matter with Pen, — ‘a 
little sooner or a little later, what is the odds ? I should have been 
}>lucked fr 7 my little-go again, I know I should — that Latin I cannot 
screw into my head, and my mamma’s anguish would have broke out 
next term. The Governor will blow like an old grampus, I know he 
will, — well, we must stop till he gets his wind again. I shall probably 
go abroad and improve my mind with foreign travel. Yes, parly voo ’s 
the ti(;ket. It’ly and that sort of thing. I ’ll go to Paris, and learn 
to dance and complete my education. But it’s not me I’m anxious 
al)out. Pen. As long as people drink beer I don’t care, — it’s about 
you I ’m doubtful, my lx)y. You ’re going too fast, and can’t keep up 
the pac^e, I tell you. It’s not the fifty you owe me — pay it or not 
wdien y./u like, — but it’s the every-day pace, and I tell you it ^vill kill 
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you. You ^re livin' as if there was no end to the money in the stockin' 
at home. You oughtn't to give dinners, you ought to cat 'cm. Fellows 
are glad to have you. You ouglitn't to owe horse bills, you ought to 
ride other chaps' nags. You know no more about betting than I do 
about algebra : the chaps will win your money as sure as you sport it. 
Hang me if you are not trying at everything. I saw you sit down to 
ecarU last week at Trumpington's and biking your turn with the bones 
after Ringwood's supper. They'll beat you at it, Pen, my boy, even 
if they play on the S(iuaro, wliicli I don't say they don't, nor which I 
don't say they do, mind. But I wouldn't play with 'em. You're no 
match for 'em. You ain’t up to their weight. It 's like little Blac^k 
Strap standing up to Tom Si)riiig, — the Bhxck 's a pn^tty fighter, but, 
Law bless you, his arm ain't long enough to touch Tom, — and I tell 
you, you're going it with fellers beyond your weight. Look here — If 
you '11 promise me never to bet nor touch a l)ox nor a card, I '11 let you 
off the two ponies.' 

But Pen, laughingly, said, ‘ that though it wasn’t convenient to him 
to pay the two ponies at that moment, he ly no means wished to be 
let off any just debts he owed'; and he and Fokcr parted, not without 
many dark forebodings on the latter's part with regard to his friend, 
who Harry thought was travelling speedily on the road to ruin. 

‘One must do at Rome as Romo does,' Pen said, in a dandified 
manner, jingliiig some sovereigns in his waistr'oat pocket. ‘A little 
quiet play at axirte can’t hurt a man who plays pretty well — I came 
away fourteen sovereigns ri('lier from Ringwood's supper, and, gad ! 
I wanted the money.' — And he walked off*, after having taken leave of 
poor Foker, who went away without any beat of drum, or offer to 
drive the coach out of Oxbridge, to superintend a little dinner which he 
was going to give at his own ro<nns in Boniface, about which dinners 
the cook of th(3 colh'ge, who had a great res])ect for Mr. Pendeimis, 
always took (ispecial pains for his young favourite. 


CHAPTER XIX 
rake's progress 

S o in Pen's second year Major Pendennis paid a brief visit to his 
nephew, and was introduced to several of Pen’s university 
friends — the gentle and polite Lord Pliulimmon, the gallant 
and open-hearted Magnus Charters, the sly and witty Harland ; the 
intrepid Ringwood, who was called Rupert in the Union Debating Club, 
from his opinions and the bravery of his blunders ; Broadbent, styled 
Barebones Broadbent from the republican nature of Jiis opinions (he 
was of a dissenting family from Bristol, and a i)erfeet Boanerges of 
debate) ; and Bloundell-Blouiidcll, whom Mr. Pen entertained at a 
dinner whereof his luicle was the chief guest. 
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The Major said, ‘ Pen, my boy, your dinner went off A mierveille ; 
you did the lionours very nicely — you carved well — I am glad you 
learned to carve — it is done on the sideboard now in most good houses, 
but it is still an imjjortant point, and may aid you in middle-life — 
young Lord Plinlimmon is a very amiable young man, quite the image 
of liis dear mother (whom I knew as Lady Aquila Brownbill) ; and 
Lord Magnus’s republicanism will wear off — it sits prettily enough on 
a young patrician in early life, though nothing is so loathsome among 
persons of our rank ; Mr. Broadbent seems to have much eloquence aiul 
considemble reading ; your friend Foker is always delightful ; but your 
acquaintance, Mr. Bloundell, struck me as in all respects a most 
ineligible young man.’ 

* Bless my soul, sir, Bloundell-Bloundell ! ’ cried Pen, laughing : 
‘why, sir, he’s the most popular man of the university. He was in 

the Dragoons before he came up. We elected him of the 

Barmecides the first week he came up — had a special meeting on 
purpose — he’s of an excellent family — Suffolk Bloundels, descended 
from Richard’s Blondel, l)ear a harp in chief — and motto 0 Mong 
Roy.> 

‘ A man may havci a very good coat-of-arms, and be a tiger, my boy,’ 
the Major said, chip])ing his egg ; ‘ that man is a tiger, mark my word 
— a low man. I will lay a wager that he left his regiment, which was 
a good one (for a more respectable man than my friend, Lord IVIartin- 
gale, never sat in a saddle), in bad odour. There is the unmistakable 
look of slang and l)ad hal)its about this Mr. Bloundell. He frequents 
low gambling-houses and billiard-hells, sir, — he haunts third-rate clubs 
— I know he docs. I know by his style. I never was mistaken in my 
man yet. Did you remark the quantity of rings and jewellery he wore ] 
TJiat person has Scamp written on his countenance, if any man ever 
had. Mark my words and avoid him. Let us turn the conversation. 
The dinner was a leetle too fine, but I don’t object to your making a 
few extra frais when you receive friends. Of course you don’t do it 
often, and only those whom it is your interest to The cutlets 

were excellent, and the souffle uncommonly light and good. The third 
lx)ttlc of chamj)agnc was not necessary ; but you have a good income, 
and as long as you keep within it, I shall not quarrel with you, my 
dear boy.’ 

Poor Pen ! the worthy uncle little knew how often those dinners 
took place, while tlie reckless young Amphitryon delighted to show 
his hospitality and skill in gourmandise. There is no art about whieli 
boys are more anxious to have an air of knowingness. A taste and 
knowledge of wines and cookery appears to them to be the sign of an 
accomplished rone and manly gentleman. Pen, in his character of 
Admirable Crichton, thought it necessary to bo a great judge and 
practitioner of dinners ; we have just said how the college cook 
respected him, and shall soon have to deplore that that worthy man 
so blindly trusted our Pen. In the third year of the lad’s residence at 
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Oxbridge his staircase wjxs by no means encumbered witli dish-covers 
and desserts and waiters canying in dishes, and skips opening iced 
champagne; crowds of difterent sorts of attendants, with faces sulky 
or piteous, hung about the outer oak, and assailed the unfortunate lad 
as he issued out of his den. 

Nor did his guardian^s advicjc take any effect, or induce Mr. Pen to 
avoid the society of the disreputable Mr. Bloundell. 

The yoking magnates of the neighbouring great College of St. 
George's, who regarded Pen, and in whose society he lived, were not 
taken in by Bloundell's flashy graces, and rakisli airs of fasliion. 
Broadbent called him Captain Macheath, and said he would live to be 
hanged. Foker, during his brief stay at the university with Macheath, 
with characteristic caution, declined to sjiy anything in the Captain's 
disfavour, but hinted to Pen that he had better have him for a partner 
at whist than play against him, and better back liiiri at ecarte tlian 
bet on the other side. ‘You see, he plays better than you do, Pen,' 
was the astute young gentleman's remark : ‘ he ]_days uncommon well, 
the Captain does ; — and Pen, I wouldn’t take the odds too freely from 
him, if I was you. I don't think he 's too flush of money, the Captain 
ain't.' But beyond these dark suggestions and generalities, the cautious 
Foker could not be got to speak. 

Not that his advice would have had more weight with a headstrong 
young man, than advice commonly has with a lad who is determined on 
pursuing his own way. Pen’s appetite for pleasure was insatiable, and 
he rushed at it wherever it presented itself, witli an eagerness which 
bespoke his fiery constitution and youthful health. He called taking 
jdeasure ‘seeing life,' and <iuoted well-known maxims from Terence, 
from Honxee, from Shakspeare, to show that one should do all that 
might l)ecome a man. He bade fair to be utterly used up and a roue^ 
in a few years, if lie were to continue at the i)ace at which he was going. 

One night after a supper-[)arty in college, at whicli Ptm and IVbmheath 
Jiad been present, and at which a little had been played, 

as the men had taken their caps and were going away, after no great 
losses or winnings on any side, ]Mr. Bloundell playfully took up a green 
wine-glass from the supper-table, which had becai destined to contain 
iced cup, but into which he inserted something still more pernicious, 
namely a pair of dice, whi(*h tlie gentleman took out of his waistcoat 
pocket, and put into the glass. Then giving the glass a grac^efid wave, 
wdiich showed that his hand was quite exjierienced in the throwing of 
dice, he called seven 's the main, and whisking the ivory cubes gently on 
the table, swept them up lightly again from the cloth, and repeated this 
process two or three times. The other men looked on. Pen, of course, 
among the number, who had never used the dice as yet, except to play 
a humdnim game of bacjkgaminon at home. 

Mr. Bloundell, who had a good voice, began to troll out the choma 
from ‘ Robert the Devil,' an opera then in great vogue, in whierh chorus 
many of the men joined, especially Pen, who was in very high spirits^ 
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having won a good number of shillings and half-crowns at the vingt-et-un 
— and presently, instead of going home, most of the party were seated 
round the table playing at dice, the green glass going round from hand 
to hand, until Pen finally sluvcrcd it, after throwing six mains. 

From that night Pen plunged into tlic delights of the game of hazard, 
as eagerly iis it was his custom to pursue any new pleasure. Dice can 
be played of mornings as well as after dinner or supper. Bloundell 
would come into Pen’s rooms after breakfast, and it was astonishing how 
quick the time passed as the bones were rattling. They had little quiet 
parties with closed doors, and Bloundell devised a box lined with felt, 
so that the dice should make no noise, and their tell-fiile rattle not bring 
the sharp-eared tutors up to the rooms. Bloundell Ringwood, and Pen 
were once very nearly caught by Mr. Buck, who, passing in the Qinid- 
rangle, thought he heard the words ‘ Two to one on the caster,’ through 
Pen’s open window’ ; but w’hen the tutor got into Artlmr’s rooms he 
found the lads w’ith three Homers before them, and Pen said he w^as 
trying to coach tlic two other men, and asked Mr. Buck with great 
gravity w’hat w’as the present condition of the River Scamander, and 
whether it w’as navigable or no ? 

Mr. Arthur Pen<lennis did not win much money in these transiictions 
with j\rr. Bloundell, or indeed gain good of any kind except a knowledge 
of the odds at hazard, w’hich he might have learned out of books. 

One Easter vacation, when I’en had announced to his mother and 
uncle his intention not to go dowui, but stay at Oxbridge and read, 
Mr. Pen was nevcrtlieh'ss induced to take a brief visit to London in 
company with his friend IMr. Bloundell. They put up at a hotel in 
Covent Garden, wdicre Bloundell had a tick, as he called it, and took 
the pleasures of the towm very frc(‘ly after the wont of young university 
men. Bloundell still Ix'longcd to a inilitaiy club, whither he took Pen 
to dine once or twice (the young nnm wajuld drive thither in a cab, 
trembling lest they should meet Major Pendennis on his beat in Pall 
Mall), and here Pen w’as introduced to a number of gallant young fellow's 
with spurs and mustacliios, with wiiom he di*ank palc-ale of mornings 
and beat the towui of a night. Here he saw a d(‘al of life, indeed : nor 
in his career about tlio theatres and singing-houses wiihdi thes(^ roaring 
young blatles frequented, was he very likely to meet his guardian. One 
night, iic\ rthcless, they were very near to each other : a ])lank only 
sej>arating Pen, who w^as in the Ixjxes of the Museum Theatre, from the 
]\Iajor, who was in Lord Steync’s box, along with that venerated noble- 
man. Tlic Fotheringay was in the jiridc of her glory. She had made 
a hit : that is, she had drawm very good houses for nearly a year, laid 
starred the provinces with great eclat^ liad come back to shine in London 
with somewhat diminished lustre, an(l now w’as acting with ‘ ever-increas- 
ing attra(;tion, etc.,’ ‘triumph of the good old British drama,’ as the 
]jlay-bills avowed, to houses in which there was plenty of room for 
anybody wlio wanted to see her. 

It was not the first time Pen had seen her, since that memorable day 
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when the two held parted in Chatteris. In the previous year, when the 
town was making much of her, and the press lauded her beauty, Pen 
had found a jnetext for coming to London in term-time, and Inwl ruslied 
off to the theatre to see his old llamc. He rcH^ollected it rather than 
renewed it. He rememb('red how ardently he used to be on the look-out 
at Chatteris, wdien tlie si)eech before Ophelia’s or Mrs. Haller’s entrance 
on the stage was made by tlie proper actor. Now, as the actor spoke, 
he had a sort of feeble thrill : as the house l)(‘gan to thunder with 
applause, and Oj)helia entered with her old bo wand sw^eeping curtsey. 
Pen felt a slight shock and blushed very much as he looked at her, and 
could not help thinking that all the house was regarding liim. He 
hardly heard her for the first imrt of tlie play : an cl lie thought witli 
such rage of tlie humiliation to which she had subjected him, that he 
began to fancy he was jealous and in love with her still. But that 
illusion did not last very long. He ran round to the stage door of the 
theatre to see her if possible, but he did not siKXjeed. She passed 
indeed under his nose with a female companion, Tint ho did not know 
her, — nor did she recognise him. The lu'xt night he came in late, and 
stayed vciy quietly for the afterpi(*,ce, and on the third and last night 
of his stay in London — why, Taglioni was going to dance at the Opera ; 
— Taglioni! and there was to be ‘lion Giovanni,’ which he admired of 
all things in the world: so Mr. Pen went to ‘Don Giovaimi’ and 
Taglioni. 

This time the illusion about her w'as quite gone. She was not less 
handsome, but she was not the same, sonu?how. Tlie light was gone 
out of her eyes whi(‘h used to Hash there, or Pen’s no longer were 
dazzled by it. The rich voice spoke as of old, yet it did not make 
Pen’s bosom thrill as formerly. He tliought he could re(!Ognise the 
brogue underneath : the accimts seemed to him coarse and false. It 
annoyed him to hear the same emphasis on the same words, only iitU'red 
a little louder : worse tlian this, it annoyecl liim to tliink that he should 
ever have mistaktai that luml imitation for genius, or melted at those 
mechanical sobs and sighs. He f(‘lt that it was in another life almost, 
that it was another man who had so madly lo^’ed her. Ho was ashamed 
and bitterly humiliated, and very lonely. Ah, poor Pen 1 the delusion 
is better than the truth sometimes, and line dreams than dismal 
waking. 

They went and had an uproarious su})p('r that night, and Mr. Pen 
had a fine headache the next morning, with which he went back to 
Oxbridge, having spent all his ready inoney. 

As all this inirrative is taken from Pen’s own confessions, so that the 
reader may be assured of the truth of every word of it, and as Pen 
himself never had any accurate notion of the manner in which he spent 
his money, and plunged himself in niucli deeper pecuniary ditticultics, 
during his luckless residence at Oxbridge Uiuversity, it is, of course, 
impossible for me to give any acfau-ato account of his involvements, 
beyond that general notion of his way of life which we have sketched 
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a few pages back. He does not speak too hardly of the roguery of the 
university trjulesman, or of those in London whom he honoured with 
liis patronage at the outset of his career. Even Finch, the money-lender, 
to whom Blouiidell introduced him, and with whom he had various 
transa(itions, in which the young rascaVs signature appeared upon 
stamped paper, treated him, according to Peii^s own account, with 
forbearance, and never mulcted him of more than a hundred per cent. 
The old college cook, his fervent admirer, made him a private bill, 
offered to send him in dimiei's up to the very last, and never would 
have pressed his account to his dying day. There was that kindness 
and frankness about Arthur Pendeniiis, which won most people who 
came in contact with him, and which, if it rendered him an easy prey 
to rogues, got him, perhaps, more goodwill than he merited from many 
honest men. It was impossible to resist his good nature, or, in his 
worst moments, not to hope for his rescue from utter ruin. 

At the time of his full career of university pleasure, he would leave 
the gayest party to go and sit with a sick friend. Ho never knew the 
difference between small and great in the treatment of his acquaint- 
ances, however much the unlucky lad’s tastes, which were of the 
sumptuous order, led him to i^refer good society ; he was only too ready 
to share his guincMi with a poor friend, and when he got money had 
an irresistible propensity for paying, which he never could conquer 
through life. 

In his third year at college, the duns began to gather awfully round 
about him, and there was a lev(*e at his oak which scandalised the 
tutors, and would have scared many a .shniter heart. With some of 
these he used to battle, some hti would bully (under Mr. Bloundell’s 
directions, who was a master in this art, though he took a degree in no 
other), and some deprecate. And it is reported of him that little Maiy 
Frodshani, the daughter of a certain poor gilder and frame-maker, whom 
Mr. Pen had thouglit fit to employ, and who had made a number of 
beautiful frames for his fine prints, coming to Pendennis with a piteous 
tale that her father was ill with ague, and that there was an execution 
in their house, P(ni in an anguish of remorse rushed away, pawned his 
grand watch and every single article of jewellery except two old gold 
sleeve-buttons, which had belonged to his father, and rushed with the 
proceeds to Frodsharn’s shop, whcr(^, with tears in his eyes, and the 
deepest repentance and humility, he asked the poor tradesman’s pardon. 

This, young gentlemen, is not told as an instance of Pen’s virtue, 
but ratlier of his weakness. It would have been much more virtuous 
to have liad no prints at all. He still owed for the baubles which he 
sold in ord(jr to pay Frodsham’s bill, and his mother had cruelly to 
pinch herself in order to discharge the jeweller’s ixccount, so that she 
was in the end the sufferer by the lad’s impertinent fancies and follies. 
We are not presenting Pen to you as a hero or a model, only as a lad, 
who, in the midst of a thousand vanities and weaknesses, has as yet 
some geiu'oms impulses, and is not altogether dishonest, 
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We have said it was to the scandal of Mr. Buck the tutor that Pcn^s 
extravagances became known: from the manner in which he entered 
college, the associates he kept, and the introductions of Doctor Portman 
and the Major, Buck for a long time thought that his pupil was a man 
of large property, and wondered rather that he only wore a plain gown. 
Once on going up to London to the levee with an address from His 
Majesty’s Loyal University of Oxbridge, Buck had seen Major Pendennis 
at St. James’s in conversation with two knights of the Garter, in the 
carriage of one of whom the dazzled tutor saw the Major wliisked away 
after the levee. He asked Pen to wine the instant he came bick, let 
him off from chapels and lectures more than ever, and felt perfectly sure 
that he was a young gentleman of large estate. 

Thus, he was thunderstruck when he heard the truth, and received a 
dismal confession from Pen. His university debts were large, and the 
tutor ha^l nothing to do, and of course Pen did not acquaint him, with 
liis London debts. What man ever does tell all when pressed by his 
friends about Ins liabilities 1 The tutor Icained enough to know that 
Pen was poor, that he had spent a handsome, almost a magnificent 
allowance, and had raised around him such a fine crop of debts, as it 
would be very hard work for any man to mow down ; for there is no 
plant that grows so rapidly when once it has taken root. 

Perhaps it was bexjause she was so tender and good that Pen was 
terrified lest his mother should know of his sins. ‘ I can’t bear to break 
it to her,’ he said to the tutor in an agony of grief. ‘Oli! sir. I’ve 
been a villain to her’ — and he rciicntt‘d, and lie wished he liad the time 
to come over again, and lie asked himself, ‘ Why, why did liis uncle 
insist upon tlie necessity of living with griiat people, and in how much 
did all his grand acquaintance pr<ifit huwV 

They were not shy, but Pen thought they wi'vo, and slunk from them 
during his last terms at college. He was as gloomy as a death’s-head at 
pirties, which lie avoided of Ids own )>art, or to wldf'h Ids young friends 
soon ceased to invite him. Everybody know that Pendeiiids was * liard 
up.’ That man Bloundoll, wlio could pay nobody, and wlio was obliged 
to go down after three terms, was Ids ruin, tln^ men said. His melan- 
clioly figure might be seen shirking about tin', lonely quadrangles in his 
battered old (?ap and torn gown, and he who had been the pride of the 
university but a year before, the man whom all the }'oiing ones Icvod 
to look at, was now the oh.ject of conversation at froslimen’s wine parties, 
and they spoke of him with woiidm- and awe. 

At last Clime the Degree Examinations. ]\Iany a young man of his 
year W'hosc hob-nailed slioes Pen had derided, and whose face or coat he 
had caricatured — many a man whom he had treated with scorn in the 
lecture-room or criisheii with his eloquciuio in the dehating-cliib — many 
of his own set who had not half his brains, but a little regularity and 
constancy of occupation, took high places in the honours or passed with 
decent credit. And where in the list was Pen the superb. Pen the wit 
and dandy. Pen the iwet and orator? Ah, wliorc was Pen, the widow’s 
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darling and sole pride 1 Let us hide our heads, and shut up the page. 
The lists came out ; and a dreadful rumour rushed through the university, 
that Pendeimis of Boniface was plucked. 


CHAPTER XX 

FLIGHT AFTER DEFEAT 

D uring the latter part of Pen^s residence at the University of 
Oxbridge, his uncle’s partiality had greatly increased for the 
lad. Tlie Major was proud of Arthur, who had high spirits, 
frank manners, a good person, and high gentleman-like bearing. It 
pleased the old London bachelor to see Pen walking with the young 
patricians of his university, and he (who was never kno\\ni to entertain 
his friends, and whose stinginess liad passed into a sort of bjrword 
among some wags at the Club, wiio envied his many engagements, and 
did not choose to consider liis poverty) was charmed to give his nephew 
and the young lords snug little dinners at his lodgings, and to regale 
them with good claret, and his very best dons mots and stories : some 
of which would be injured by the repetition, for the Major’s manner 
of telling them was inconi 2 )arably neat and careful ; and others, whereof 
the repetition would do good to nol)ody. He ])aid his court to their 
parents througli the young men, and to himself as it were by their 
company. He made more than one visit to Oxln-idge, wlierc the young 
fellows were amused by entertaining the old gentleman, and gave parties 
and breakfasts, and fetes, partly to joke liim and partly to do liim 
honoiH. He lilicd them with his stories. He made himself juvenile, 
and hilarious in the company of tlic young lords. He wcMit to hear 
Pen at a grand debate at the Union, crowed and (dieered, and ray>pod 
his stick in chm’us with tlie clu'crs of tlie imai, and was astounded at 
the boy’s eloquence and fire. He thouglit lie had got a young Pitt 
for a nephew. IL? liad an almost patcTiial fondness for P(‘n. He wrote 
to the lad letters with playful advice and the ra^vs of the town. He 
bragged about Arthur at his Clubs, and introduced him with pleasure 
into his convei'sation ; saying, that, Egad, the young fellows were 
putting the old ones to the w'all ; that tlic lads who were coming up, 
young Lord Plinlimmon, a friend of my boy, young Lord Magnus 
Charters, a chum of my scapegrace, etc?., would make a greater figure 
ill the world than ever tlieir fathers had done before them. He asked 
permission to bring Arthur to a grand fete at Gaunt House ; saw him 
with ineffable satisfaction dancing with the sisters of the young noble- 
men before mentioned ; and gave himself as much trouble to procure 
cards of invitation for the lad to some good houses, as if he had been 
a mamma with a daughter to marry, and not an old half-pay officer in 
a wig. And he boasted everywhere of the boy’s great talents, and 
rcmarka>)le oratorical powers ; and of the brilliant degree he was going 
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to take. Lord Runnyniede would take him on his embassy, or the 
Duke would bring him in for one of his lx)roughs, he wrote over and 
over again to Helen; who, for her part, was too ready to believe 
anything that anybody chose to say in favour of her son. 

And all this pride and affection of uncle and mother had been 
trampled down by Pen's wicked extravagance and idlcnesvS ! I don’t 
envy Pen’s feelings (as the phrase is), as he th (night of what he had 
done. He had slept, and the tortoise had won the ra(ie. He had 
marred at its outset what might have been a brilliant career. He 
had dipped ungenerously into a generous mother’s purse ; basely and 
recklessly spilt her little cruse. Oh ! it was a coward hand that could 
strike and rob a creature so tender. And if Pc'ii felt the wrong which 
he had done to others, are we to suppose that a young gentleman of 
his vanity did not feel still more keenly the shame he had brought 
upon , himself ? Let us be assured that there, is no more cruel remorse 
than that ; and no groans more piteous than tliose of wounded self-love. 
Like Joe Miller’s friend, the Seniior Wrangler, who bowed to the 
audience from his box at the play, because he and the king happened 
to enter the theatre at the same time, only with a fatuity by no means 
so agreeable to himself, poor Arthur Pendennis felt perfectly convinced 
that all England would remark the absence of his name from the 
examination lists, and talk about his misfortune. Ilis wounded tutor, 
his many duns, the skip and bed-maker who waited u])on him, the 
undergraduates of his own time and the years Ixdow him, whom he 
had patronised or scorm.Ml — how co\dd lui bt'ar to look any of them in 
the face now ? He rushed to Ijis rooms, into wliich Ik^ shut himself, 
and there he penned a lettca* to his tutor, full of thanks, n'gards, 
remorse, and despair, re(piesting that his name might be taken otf the 
college bo(d\S, and intimating a wish and expc'ctation that death would 
speedily end the woes of the disgractMl Arthur I’cudennis. 

Then he slunk out, scarcely knowing whitluT lie w('nt, but mechani- 
cally taking the unfrecpiented little lanes by tin' lumks of the eolleg(‘s, 
imtil he cleared the university precincts, and got down to the banks 
of the Camisis river, now deserted, but so often ali\'e with the l>oat- 
races, and the crowds of cheering gowmsinen ; he \van(lered on and on, 
until he found himself at some miles’ distance from Oxbridge, or rather 
was found by some acquaintance, leaving that city. 

As Pen went up a hill, a drizzling January rain beating in his faci', 
and his ragged gown fl}dng behind him — for he had not divested himself 
of his academical garments since the morning — a postchaise (!ame rattling 
up the road, on the box of which a servant was seated, whilst within, 
or rather half out of the eixrriagc window, sate a young gentleman 
smoking a cigar, and loudly encouraging the postboy. It was our 
young acquaintance of Bayinoutb, Ur. Spavin, who hatl got his degree, 
and was driving homewards in triumph in his yellow postchaise. He 
caught a sight of the figure, madly gesticulating as he worked up the 
hill, and of poor Pen’s pale and ghastly face as the chaise whirled by him. 
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‘Wo!^ roared Mr. Spavin to the postboy, and the horses stopped 
in their mad career, and the carriage pulled up some fifty yards before 
Pen. He presently heard his own name shouted, and beheld the upper 
half of the body of Mr. Spavin thrust out of the side-window of the 
vehicle, and beckoning Pen vehemently towards it. 

Pen stopped, hesitated — nodded his head fiercely, and pointed onwards, 
as if desirous that the postillion should proceed. He did not speak : 
but liis countenance must liave looked very desperate, for young Spavin, 
liaving stared at him with an expression of blank alarm, jumped out 
of the ciirriage presently, ran towards Pen holding out his hand, and 
gnisping Pen's, said, ‘I say — hullo, old boy, where are you going, and 
what 's tlie row now 1 ' 

' I hn going where I deserve to go,' said Pen, with an imprecation. 

‘ This ain’t the way,' said Mr. Spavin, smiling. ‘ This is the Fenbury 
road. I say. Pen, don’t take on because you are plucked. It 's notliing 
wlien you are used to it, I 'vc lx?en plucked tliree times, old boy — and 
after the first time I didn’t care. Glad it’s over, though. You’ll 
have better luck next time.’ 

Pen looked at his early acquaintance, — wlio had Ixien plucked, who 
had been rusticated, wlio liad only, after repeated failures, learned to 
read and write correctly, and wdio, in spite of all these drawbacks, had 
attained the honour of a degree. * This man has passed,' he thought, 
‘and I have failed ! ’ It wa;s almost too much for him to bear. 

‘ Good-bye, Spavin,’ said he ; ‘I ’m very glad you are through. Don’t 
let me keep you ; I ’m in a hurry — I ’m going to town to-night.’ 

‘ Gammon,’ said ]\lr. Sj)avin. ‘ This ain’t the way to town ; this 
is the Fenbury road, I tell you.’ 

‘I was just going to turn back,’ Pen said. 

‘All the coaches are full witli the men going down,’ Spavin said. 
Pen winced. ‘ You ’d not get a ])lace for a tcu-})ound note. Get into 
my yellow ; I ’ll droj^ you at Mudford, where you have a chaiK^e of 
the Fenbury mail. I ’ll haid you a hat and coat ; I ’ve got lots. 
Come along ; jump in, old biy — go it. Leathers ! ’ — and in this way 
Pen found himself in Mr. Spavin’s postchaisc, and rode with that 
gentleman as far as tlie Ram Inn at Mudford, fifteen miles from 
Oxbridge ; where tho Fenbury mail changed horses, and where Pen 
got a phwjc on to London. 

Tlie next day tlnue was an immense excitement in Bonifiicc College, 
Oxbridge, where, for sojiie time, a rumour prevailed, to the terror of 
Pen’s tutor and tradesmen, that Pendennis, maddened at losing his 
degree, had made away with himself — a Ijattercd cap, in which his 
name was almost discernible, together with a seal bearing bis crest of 
an eagle looking at a now extinct sun, liad been found three miles 
on the Fenbury road, near a mill stream ; and for four and twenty 
hours it v ns supposed that poor Pen had flung himself into the stream, 
until lett<3rs arrived from him bearing the London postmark. 

The mail reached London at the dreary hour of five ; and he hastened 
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to the inn at Covent Garden, at which he was accustomed to put up, 
where the ever-wakcf ul porter admitted him, and showed him to a bed. 
Pen looked hard at the man, and wondered whether Boots knew he was 
plucked? When in bed ho could not sleep there. He tossed about 
until the appearance of the dismal London daylight, when he sprang up 
desperately, and walked off to his uncle’s lodgings in Bury Street; 
where the maid, who was scouring the steps, looked up suspiciously 
at him, as he came with an unshaven face, and yesterday’s linen. He 
thouglit she knew of his mishap, too. 

‘ Good 'evens ! Mr. Harthur, what *as 'appened, sir ? * Mr. Morgan, 
the valet, asked, who had just arranged the well-brushed clothes ami 
shiny boots at the door of his master’s bedroom, and was caiTying in 
his wig to the Major. 

‘I want to see my uncle,’ he cried, in a ghastly voice, and flung 
himself down on a chair. 

Morgan ba^iked before the pale and desperate-looking young man, 
with terrified and wondering glances, and disappeared into his master’s 
apartment. 

The Major put his head out of the bedroom door, as soon as he 
Inul his wig on. 

‘What? examination over? Senior Wrangler, double First Class, 
hay!’ said the old gentleman — ‘I’ll come directly;’ ami the lieml 
disappeared. 

‘ They don’t know what has happened,’ groaned Pen ; ‘ what will 
they say when they know all ? ' 

Pen had been standing with his back to the window, and to sucli a 
dubious light as Bury Street enjoys of a foggy January morning, so 
that his uncle could not sec the expression of tlie young man’s coun- 
tenance, or the looks of gloom and despair which even Mr. Morgan 
had remarked. 

But when the Major came out of his dressing-room neat and radiant, 
and preceded by faint odours from Dclcroix’s shop, from which emporium 
Major Pendeiiiiis’s wig and his pocket-handkercliief got tlnur i)erfumc, 
ho held out one of his hands to Pen, and was about addressing him in his 
cheery high-toned voice, when hecauglit siglit of the boy’s face at length, 
and dropping his hand, said, ‘Good God 1 Pen, wdiat’s the matter?’ 

‘You’ll see it in the papers at breakfast, sir,’ Pen said. 

‘See what?’ 

‘My name isn’t there, sir.’ 

‘ Hang it, why should it bo?* asked the Major, more perplexed. 

‘ I have lost everything, sir,’ Pen groaned out ; ‘ my honour 's gone ; 
I ’m ruined irretrievably ; 1 can’t go back to Oxbridge.* 

‘Lost your honour?' screamed out the Major. ‘Heaven alive! you 
don’t mean to say you have shown the white feather ? * 

Pen laughed bitterly at the word feather, and repeated it. * Ho, it 
isn’t that, sir. I’m not afraid of being shot; I wish to God anylx>dy 
would shoot me, I have not got my degree. I — I ’m plucked, sir,’ 

h 
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The Major had heard of plucking, but in a very vague and cursory 
way, and concluded that it was some ceremony performed corporally 
upon rebellious university youth. ‘ I wonder you can look me in the 
face after such a disgrace, sir,' he said ; *I wonder you submitted to it 
as a gentleman.' 

‘ I couldn't help it, sir. I did my classical papers well enough : it 
was those infernal mathematics, which I have always neglected.' 

‘Was it — was it done in public, sir?' the Major said. 

‘AVhat?' 

‘ The — the plucking ? ' asked the guardian, looking Pen anxiously in 
the face. 

Pen perceived the error under which his guardian was labouring, and 
in the midst of his misery the blunder caused the poor wretch a faint 
smile, and served to bring down the conversation from the tragedy-key 
in which Pen had been disposed to carry it on. Ho explained to his 
uncle that he had gone in to paas his examination, and failed. On 
which the Major said, that though he had expected far bettor things of 
his nephew, there Wixs no great misfortune in this, and no dishonour as 
far as he saw, and that Pen must try again. 

‘J/e again at Oxinidgo,' Pen thought, ‘after such a humiliation as 
that ! ' He felt that, except he went down to burn the place, he could 
not enter it. 

But it was when he came to tell his uncle of his debts that the other 
felt surprise and anger most keenly, and broke out into speeches most 
severe upon Pen, which tlie lad bore, as best he might, without flinching. 
He had determined to make a clean breast, and had formed a full, true 
and complete list of all his bills and liabilities at the university, and in 
London. They consisted of various items, such as 


London Tailor. 

Oxbridge do. 

Haberdasher, for shirts and 
gloves. 

Jeweller. 

College Cook. 

Crump, for desserts. 
Bootmaker. 

Wine Merchant in London. 


Oxbridge do. 

Bill for horses. 

Printseller. 

Books. 

Binding. 

Hairdresser and Perfumery. 
Hotel Bill in London, 
Sundries. 


All which items the reader may fill in at his pleasure — such accounts 
have been inspected by the parents of many university youth, — and it 
appeared that Mr. Pen's bills in all amounted to about seven hundred 
pounds ; and, furthermore, it was calculated that he had had more tljaii 
twice that sum of ready money during his stay at Oxbridge. This 
sum he had spent, and for it had to show — ^what ? 

‘ You need not press a man who is down, sir,' Pen said to his uncle 
gloomily. ‘ I know very well how wicked and idle I have been. My 
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mother won^t like to see me dishonoured, sir,' he continued, with his 
voice failing; ‘and I know she will pay these accounts. But I shall 
ask her for no more money.* 

‘As you like, sir,* the Major said. ‘You are of age, and my hands 
are washed of your affairs. But you can’t live without money, and 
have no means of making it that I see, though you have a fine talent in 
spending it, and it is my belief that you will proceed as you have begun, 
and ruin your mother before you are five years older. — Good morning ; 
it is time for me to go to breakfast. My engagements won’t permit 
me to see you much during the time that you stay in London. I 
presume that you will acquaint your mother with the news which you 
have just conveyed to me.* 

And pulling on his hat, and trembling in his limbs somewhat, Major 
Pendennis walked out of his lodgings before his nephew, and went 
ruefully off to take his accustomed comer at the Club. He saw the 
Oxbridge examination lists in the morning papers, and read over the 
names, not understanding the business, with mournful accuracy. He 
(ionsulted various old fogies of his acquaintance, in the course of the 
(lay, at his Clubs ; Wenham, a Dean, various ciAdliaiis ; and, as it is 
called, ‘took their opinion,* 6ho\ving to some of tliem tlic amount of his 
nephew’s debts, which he had dotted down on the back of a card, and 
asking what was to be done, and whether such dcl)ts wore not 
monstrous, preposterous ? What was to be dom^ 1 — There was nothing 
for it but to pay. Wenham and the others told the JMajor of young 
men who owed twice as much — five times as much — as Arthur, and 
with no means at all to pay. The consultiitions, and (ialculatious, and 
opinions, comforted the Major somewhat. After all, he was not to pay. 

But he thought bitterly of the many plans he had formed to make a 
man of his nephew, of the sacrifices which he had made, and of the 
manner in whi(*h he was disapjxiinted. And he wrote (df a letter to 
Doctor Portman, informing him of the direful events which had taken 
place, and begging the Doctor to break them to Helen. For the 
orthodox old gentleman preserved the regular routine in all things, and 
was of opinion that it was more correct to ‘ break ’ a piece of bad news 
to a person by means of a (possibly nudadroit and unfeeling) messenger, 
than to convey it simply to its destination by a note. So the Major 
wrote to Do(;tor Portman, and then went out to dinner, one of the 
saddest men in any London dining-room that day. 

Pen, too, wrote his letter, and skulked about London streets for the 
rest of the day, fancying that everybody was looking at him and 
whispering to Ids neighbour, ‘ That is Pendennis of Boniface, who was 
jducked yesterday.* His letter to his motlier was full of tenderness 
and remorse : he wept the bitterest tears over it — and the reoenttince 
and passion soothed him to some degree. 

He saw a party of roaring young blades from Oxbridge in the coffee- 
room of his hotel, and slunk away from tliem, and paced the streets. 
He remembers, he says, the prints which he saw hanging up at 
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Ackermann^s window in the rain, and a book which he read at a stall 
near the Temple : at night he went to the pit of the play, and saw 
Miss Fotheringay, but he docsn^t in the least recollect in what piece. 

On the second day there came a kind letter from his tutor, containing 
many grave and appropriate remarks upon the event which had befallen 
him, but strongly urging Pen not to take his name off the university 
books, and to retrieve a disaster which, everybody knew, was owing to 
his own carelessness alone, and which he might repair by a month's 
application. He said he had ordered Pen's skip to pack up some 
trunks of the young gentleman's wardrobe, which duly arrived with 
fresh copies of all Pen's bills laid on the top. 

On the third day there arrived a letter from Home ! which Pen read 
in his bedroom, and the result of which was that he fell down on his 
knees, with his head in the bed-clothes, and there prayed out his heart, 
and humbled himself : and having gone downstairs and eaten an 
immense breakfast, he sallie<l forth and took his place at the Bull and 
Moutli, Piccadilly, by the Chatteris coach for that evening. 


CHAPTER XXI 
prodigal's return 

S UCH a letter as the Major wrote, of course sent Doctor Portman 
to Fairoaks, and he went off with that alacrity which a good 
man shows when he has disagreeable news to communicate. Ho 
wishes the deed were done, and done quickly. He is sorry, but que voulez- 
voiis ? the tooth must be taken out, and he has you into the chair, and it is 
surprising with what courage and vigour of wrist he applies the forceps. 
Perhaps he would not be quite so active or eager if it were his tooth ; 
but, in fine, it is your duty to have it out. So the Doctor, having reatl 
the epistle out to ]\Iira and Mrs. Portman, with many damnatory com- 
ments upon the young scapegrace who was going deeper and deeper into 
perdition, left those ladies to spread the news through the Clavering 
society, which they did with their Jiccustomed accuracy and despatch, 
and strode over to Fairoaks to break the intelligence to the widow. 

She had tlic news already. She had read Pen's letter, and it had 
relieved her somehow. A gloomy presentiment of evil had been hanging 
over her for many, many months past. She knew the worst now, and 
her darling boy was come bick to her repentant and tender-hearted. 
Did she want more ? All that the Rector could say (and his remarks 
were both dicbited by common sense, and made resjiectable by antiquity) 
could not bring Helen to feel any indignation or particular unhappines?^ 
except that the boy should be unhappy. What was this degree that 
they made such an outcry about, and what good would it do Pcnl 
Why did Doctor Portman and his uncle insist upon sending the boy to 
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a place where there was so much temptation to be risked, and so little 
good to be won? Why didn't they leave him at homo with his mother? 
As for his debts, of course they must be paid ; — his debts ! — wasn't his 
father's money all his, and hadn't he a right to spend it 1 In this way 
the widow met the virtuous Doctor, and all the arrows of his indignation 
somehow took no effect upon her gentle bosom. 

For some time past, an agree^ible practice, known since times ever so 
ancient, by which brothers and sisters arc wont to exhibit their affection 
towards one another, and in which Pen and his little sister Laura had 
been accustomed to indulge pretty frequently in their childish days, had 
been given up by the mutual consent of those two individuals. Coming 
back from college after an absence from home of some months, in place 
of the simple girl whom he had left behind him, Mr. Arthur found a 
tall, slim, handsome young lady, to whom he could not somehow proffer 
the kiss which he had been in the habit of administering previously, 
and who received him with a gracious curtsey and a proffered hand, 
and with a great blush which rose up to the cheek, just upon the vciy 
s|X)t which young Pen had beem used to salute. 

I am not good at dese.riptions of female beauty ; and, indeed, do not 
care for it in the least (thinking that gotidncss and virtue are, of course, 
far more advanttxgeous to a young lady than any mere fleeting charms of 
person and face), and so shall not attempt any particular delineation of 
Miss Laura Bell at tlie age of sixteen years. At that age she had 
attained her present altitude of five f(‘et four inelies, so that she was 
called tall and gawky by some, and a l\raypolo by otluTS, of her own sex, 
who prefer littler women. But if slie was a ^laypole, she had beauti- 
ful roses about licr head, and it is a fact tliat many swains were disposed 
to dance round her. She was (n*dinarily pale, witli a faint rose tinge in 
her cheeks ; but they flushed up in a iiiiinitc when oecasion ealled, and 
continued so blushing ever so long, the roses remaining after the emotion 
had piissed away which had summoned tliose pretty flowers into existeiie(\ 
Her eyes Iiave b(xm describod as very large from her eailiest childlioo<l, 
and retained that characteristic in later life. Good-natured critics 
(always females) said that she was in the habit of making play with 
those eyes, and ogling the gentlemen and ladies in luir company ; but 
the fact is, that Nature had made them so to sliino and to look, and 
they could no more help so looking and shining than one star can help 
being brighter than another. It was doubtless to mitigate tlieir liright- 
ness that Miss Laura's eyes were provided witli two pairs of ^'cils in the 
shape of the longest and finest black eyelashes, so that, when she closed 
her eyes, the same people who found fault with those orbs said that she 
want^ to show her eyelashes off ; and, indeed, I dare say that to sec her 
asleep would have been a pretty sight. 

As for her complexion, that was nearly as brilliant at Lady Mantrap's, 
and without the powder which her Lulyship uses. Her nose must bo 
left to the reader's imagination : if her mouth was rather large (as Miss 
Piminy Jivers, who, but for her known appetite, one would think could 
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not swallow anything larger than a button) everybody allowed that her 
smile was charming, and showed off a set of pearly teeth, whilst her 
voice was so low and sweet, that to hear it was like listening to sweet 
music. Because she is in the habit of wearing very long dresses, people 
of course say that her feet are not small : but it may be, that they are 
of the size becoming her figure, and it does not follow, because Mrs. 
Pinclicr is always putting her foot out, that all other ladies should be 
perpetually bringing theirs on the tapis. In fine. Miss Laura Bell, at 
the age of sixteen, was a sweet young lady. Many thousands of such 
are to be found, let us hope, in this country, where there is no lack of 
goodness, and modesty, and purity, and beauty. 

Now, Miss Laura, since she had learned to think for herself (and in 
the past two years her mind and her person had both developed them- 
selves considerably), had only been half pleased with Pen’s general 
conduct and bearing. His letters to his mother at home had beeome of 
late very rare and siiort. It was in vain that the fond widow urged how 
constant Arthur’s occupations and studies were, and how many his 
engagements. ‘ It is better that he should lose a prize,’ Laura said, 
‘ than forget his niotlicr : and indeed, mamma, I don’t see that ho gets 
many prizes. Wliy doesn’t he come home and stay with you, instead of 
passing Ins vac*ations at his great friend’s fine houses'? There is nobody 
there will love him lialf as much as — as you do.’ * As / do only, Laura,’ 
sighed out ]\Irs. Pendennis. Laura declared stoutly that she did not love 
Pen a bit when lie di<l not do his duty to his mother : nor would she Ixi 
conviiKicd by any of Hchm’s fond arguments, that the Ixiy must make his 
way in the world ; that his uncle was most dt'sirous that Pen should 
cultivate the ac(piaintaii(!e of persons who were likely to befriend him in 
life ; that men had a thousand ties and calls which women could not 
understand, an<l so fortli. Perhaj^s Helen no more believed in these 
excuses than her adopti'd daughter did ; but she tried to believe that she 
l>elieved them, and comforted herself with the maternal infatuation. 
And that is a point whereon I suppose many a gentleman has reflected, 
th«at, do what we will, we are pretty sure of the woman’s love that once 
has been ours ; and that that untiring tenderness and forgiveness never 
fail us. 

Also, there had been that freedom, not to say audacity, in Arthur’s 
later talk and ways which had shocked and displeased Laura. Not that 
he ever offended her by rudeness, or addressed to her a word which she 
ought not lo hc^ir, for Mr. Pen was a gentleman, and by nature and 
education jw^litc to cvtTy woman high and low ; but ho spoke lightly and 
laxly of women in g(‘neral ; was less courteous in his actions than in his 
words — neglectful in sundry ways, and in many of the little ofii(*.es of 
life. It offended Miss Laura that he should smoke his horrid pipes in 
the house ; that he should refuse to go to cliurch with his mother, or on 
walks or visits with her, and be found yawning over his novel in his 
dressing-gown, when the gentle widow returned from those duties. The 
hero of Laura’s early infancy, about whom she had ptissed so many many 
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nights talking with Helen (who recited endless stories of the boy’s virtues, 
and love, and bravery, when he was away at school), was a very different 
person from the young man whom now she knew ; bold and brilliant, 
sarcastic and defiant, seeming to scorn the simple occupations or pleasures, 
or even devotions, of the women with whom lie lived, and whom he 
quitted on such light pretexts. 

The Fotheringay affair, too, when Laura came to hear of it (which she 
did first by some sarcastic allusions of Major Pendennis when on a visit 
to Fairoaks, and then from their neighbours at Clavering, who had plenty 
of information to give her on this head), vjistly shocked and outraged 
Miss Laura. A Pendennis fling himself away on such a woman as that ! 
Helen’s boy galloping away from home day after day, to fall on his knees 
to an actress, and drink with her horrid father ! A good son want to 
bring such a man and such a woman into his house, and set her over his 
mother ! ‘ I would have run away, mamma ; I would, if I had had to 

walk barefoot through the snow,* Laura said. 

‘ And you would have left me too, then ] ’ Helen answered ; on which, 
of course, Laura withdrew her previous observation, and the two women 
rushed into each other’s embraces with that warmth which belonged to 
both their natures, and which characterises not a few of their sex. 
Whence comes all this indignation of Miss Laura about Arthur’s passion h 
Perhaps she did not know, that, if men throw themselves away upon 
women, women throw themselves away u|X)n men, too ; and that there is 
no more accounting for love, than for any other physical liking or 
antiimthy : perhaps she had been misinformed by the Clavering peo})lc 
and old Mrs. Portman, who was vastly bitter against Pen, especially 
since his iiu})ertinent behaviour to the Doctor, and since the wretch had 
smoked cigars in church-time : perhaps, finally, she was jealous ; but 
this is a vice in whi(di it is said the ladies very seldom indulge. 

Albeit slie was angry with Pen, against liis mother she had no such 
feeling ; but devoted herself to Helen with the utmost force of her 
girlish affection — such affection as w’^omen, whose liearts are disengaged, 
are apt to bestow ujx)n a near female friend. It Wiis devotion — it was 
passion — it was all sorts of fondness and folly ; it was a profusion of 
caresses, tender ei)ithets and cndejirmeiits, such as it does not become 
sober historians with beards to narrate. Do not let us men despise these 
instincts because we cannot feel them. These women were made for our 
comfort and delectation, gentlemen, — with all the rest of the minor 
animals. 

But as soon as Miss Laura heard that Pen was unfortunate and 
unhappy, all her 'wrath against him straightway vanished, and gave place 
to the most tender and unreasonable compassion. He w’as the Pen of 
old days once more restored to her, the fnink and affectionate, the 
generous and tender-hearted. She at once took side with Helen against 
Doctor Portman, when he outcried at the enormity of Pen’s trans- 
gressions. Debts ? what were his debts 'I they were a trifle ; he had 
been thrown into expensive society by his uncle’s order, and of course 
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was obliged to live in the same manner as the young gentlemen whose 
company he frequented. Disgraced by not getting his degree ? the poor 
boy was ill when he went in for the examinations : he couldn’t think of 
his mathematics and stuff on account of those very debts which oppressed 
him ; very likely some of the odious tutors and masters were jealous of 
him, and had favourites of their own whom they wanted to put over his 
head. Other people disliked him and were cruel to him, and were unfair 
to him, she was very sure. And so, with flushing cheeks and eyes bright 
with anger, this young creature reasoned ; and she went up and seized 
Helenas liand, and kissed her in the Doctor’s presence, and her looks 
braved the Doctor, and seemed to ask how ho dared to say a word 
against her darling mother’s Pen ? 

WJien that divine took his leave, not a little discomfited and amazed 
at the pertinacious obstinjmy of the women, Laura repeated her embraces 
and arguments with tenfold fervour to Helen, who felt that there was a 
great deal of cogency in most of the latter. There must be some 
jealousy against Pen. She felt quite sure that he had offended some of 
the examiners, who had taken a mean revenge of him — nothing more 
likely. Altogether, tlie announcement of the misfortune vexed these 
two ladies very little indeed. Pen, who was plunged in his shame and 
grief in London, and torn with great remorse for thinking of his mother’s 
sorrow, would have wondered had ho seen how easily she bore the 
calamity. Indeed, calamity is welcome to women if they think it will 
bring truant affection home again : and if you have reduced your 
mistress to a crust, depend upon it that she won’t repine, and only take 
a veiy little bit of it for herself, provided you will eat the remainder in 
her company. 

And directly the Doctor was gone, Laura ordered fires to be lighted 
in Mr. Arthur’s rooms, and his bedding to be aired ; and had these 
prei)arations completed by the time Helen had finished a most tender 
and affectionate letter to Pen : when the girl, siniling fondly, took her 
mamma by the hand, and led her into those apartments where the fires 
were blazing so cheerfully, and there the two kind creatures sate down 
on the bed, and talked alDout Pen over so long. Laura ad<h‘d a f)Ost- 
script to Helen’s letter, in which she called him her dearest Pen, and 
bade him come home instantly, with two of the handsomest dashes under 
the word, and be happy with his mother and his affectionate sister Laura. 

In the middle of tlie night — as these two ladies, after reading their 
Bibles a great deal during tiie evening, and after taking just a look inb> 
Pen’s room as they passed to their own — in the middle of the night, I 
say, Laura, whose head not unfrequcntly chose to oe.(nij)y that pillow 
which the nightcap of the late Pemlennis had been accustomed to press, 
cried out suddenly, ‘ Mamma, arc you awake P 

Helen stirre<l and said, ‘Yes, I’m awake.’ The truth is, though she 
had been lying quite still and sile.nt, she had not been asleep one instant, 
but had b#‘en looking at the night-lamp in the chimney, and had been 
tliinking of Pen for hours and hours. 
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Then Miss Laura (who had been acting with similar hypocrisy, and 
lying, occupied with her own thoughts, as motionless as Helen’s brooch, 
with Pen’s and Laura’s hair in it, on the frilled white pincusliion on the 
dressing-table) began to tell Mrs. Pendennis of a notable plan which she 
had been forming in her busy little brains ; and by wiiich all Pen’s 
embarrassments would be made to vanish in a moment, and without the 
least trouble to anybody. 

‘ You know, mamma,’ this young lady said, ‘ that I have been living 
with you for ten years, during which time you have never taken any of 
my money, and have been treating me just as if I was a charity girl. 
Now, this obligation has offended me very much, because I am proud 
and do not like to be beholden to people. And as, if I had gone to 
school — only I wouldn’t — it must have cost me at least fifty pounds a 
year, it is clear that I owe you fifty times ten pounds, w hich I know you 
have put into the bank at Chatteris for me, and wdiich doesn’t belong to 
me a bit. Now, to-morrow w^e will go to Chatteris, and see that nice 
old Mr. Rowdy, with the bald head, and ask him for it, — not for his 
head, but for the five hundred iKuinds : and I dare say he wdll lend you 
two more, which we will save and pay back ; and w e will send the 
money to Pen, who can pay all his debts without hurting anylx)dy, and 
then we will live hai)py ever after.’ 

What Helen replied to this speech need not 1 k‘ n'peated, as the 
widow^’s answer was made up of a great number of incoherent ejacu- 
lations, embraces, and other irrelative mattt.T. But tlu^ two w^omeii 
slept w^ell after that talk • and wdien the niglit-lamp wa^nt out with a 
splutter, and the sun rose gloriously over the purple hills, and the birds 
began to sing and pipe cheerfully amid the Icalless trees and glistening 
evergreens on Fairoake lawn, Helen woke too, and as slic looked at tlie 
sweet face of the girl sleeping beside lu'r, her lips parted wdth a smile, 
blushes on her cheeks, her Bi>otless bosom heaving and falling w ith gentle 
undulations, as if happy dreams W’erc swTcping over it — Pcirs mother 
felt happy and grat(‘ful beyond all pow'cr of w'ords, save such as i>ious 
women offer up to the Beneficent Dispenser of love and meny — in wdiosc 
honour a chorus of such praises is constantly rising iij) all round tlie w^orld. 

Althoiigh it w^os January and rather cold w^eatlici’, so sincere was 
Mr. Pen’s remorse, and so determined liis ])lans of economy, that lie 
would not take an inside place in the cofieli, but sate up In'liind wuth 
his friend the guard, who remembered liis former liberality, and lent 
him plenty of greatcoats. Perhaj)3 it was the cold that made his knees 
tremble as he got down at the lodge gate, or it may be that he w^as 
agitated at the notion of seeing the kind ercatme for w hose love he had 
made so selfish a return. Old John 'was in waiting to receive his 
master’s baggage, but he appeared in a fustian jacket, and no longer 
wore his livery of drab and blue. ‘ I ’so garner and stableman, and 
lives in the ladge now,’ this worthy man remarked, witli a grin of 
welcome to Pen, and something of a blush ; but instantly as Pen turned 
the corner of the Shrubbery and was out of eyeshot of the coach, 
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Helen made her appearance, her face beaming with love and forgiveness 
— for forgiving is what some women love best of all. 

We may be sure that tho widow, having a certain other object in 
view, had lost no time in writing off to Pen an account of the noble, 
the magnanimous, the magnificent offer of Laura, filling up her letter 
with a profusion of benedictions upon both her children. It was 
probably the knowledge of this money obligation which caused Pen to 
blush very much when he saw Launi, who was in waiting in the hall, 
and who this time, and for this time only, broke through the little 
arrangement of which we have spoken, as having subsisted between her 
and Arthur for the last few yeans ; but the tnith is, there has been a 
great deal too much said about kissing in the present chapter. 

So the Prodigal came home, and the fatted calf was killed for him, 
and he was made as hapj)y as two simple women could make him. No 
allusions were made to the Oxbridge mishap, or questions asked as to 
his further proceedings, for some time. But Pen debated these 
anxiously in his own mind, and up in his own room, where he passed 
much time in cogitation. 

A few days after he came home, he rode to Chatteris on his horse, 
and came back on the top of the coat^h. He then informed his motlier 
that he luid left the horse to be sold ; and wlicn that operation was 
effected, he handed her over the cheque, which she, and j)ossibly Pen 
himself, thought wus an fict of uncommon virtue and self-denial, but 
which Laura pronounced to be only stri(.*t justice. 

He rarely mentioned the loan which she had made, and which, indeed, 
had been accepted by the widow with certain modifications ; but once or 
twice, and with great hesitation and stammering, ho alluded to it, and 
thanked her. It evidently painctl liis vanity to be ]x 3 holden to the 
orphan for succour. lie w'as wild to find some means of rci>aying her. 

He left off* drinking wine, and ])etook himself, but with great modera- 
tion, to the refreshment of whisky-and-w’^atcr. He gave up cigar sm()king; 
but it must be confessed that of late years he had liked piix\s and tobacco 
as %vell or even 1)etter, so that this sacrifice wtis not a V(iry severe one. 

He fell aslcej) a great deal after dinner when he joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room, and was certainly very moody and melancholy. He 
watched the coaches with gr(‘at interest, walked in to read tlie papers at 
Clavering assiduously, dined with anybody wlio would a.sk him (and the 
widow was ghid that he should have any entertainment in their solibiry 
place), and played a good deal at criblmge with Captain Glanders. 

He avoided Doctor Portman, who, in his turn, whone^'cr lN*n pjissed, 
gave him very severe looks from under his shovel-hat. He wimt to 
church with his mother, however, very regularly, and read prayers for 
her at home to the little household. Always humble, it was greatly 
diminished now ; a couple of maids did the work of tlie house at 
Fairoaks : the silver dish-covers never saw the light at all. John put 
on his livery to go to church, and assert his dignity on Sundays, but it 
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was only for formas sake. He was gardener and out-door man, vice 
Upton, resigned. There was but little fire in Fairoaks kitchen, and 
John and the maids drank their evening beer there by the light of a single 
candle. All this was Mr. Pen’s doing, and the state of things did not 
increase his cheerfulness. 

For some time Pen said no power on eartli could induce him to go back 
to Oxbridge again, after his failure there; but one day Laura said to him, 
with many blushes, that she thought, as some sort of reparation, of punish- 
ment on himself for his — for his idleness, he ought to go bick and get 
his degree, if he could fetch it by doing so ; and so bick Mr. Pen went. 

A plucked man is a dismal being in a university ; belonging to no set of 
men there, and owned by no one. Pen felt himself plucked indeed of 
all the fine feathers which he had won during his brilliant years, and 
rarely appeared out of his college ; regularly going to morning chapel, 
and shutting himself up in his rooms of nights, away from the noise and 
suppers of the undergraduates. There were no duns about his door, 
they were all paid — scarcely any cards were left there. The men of his 
year had taken their degrees, and were gone. lie went into a second 
examination, and passed with perfect case. He was somewhat more 
easy in his mind when he appeared in his bachelor’s gown. 

On his way back from Oxbridge he i)aid a visit to liis uncle in London ; 
but tlie old gentleman received liiin witii very cold looks, and would 
scarcely give him his forefinger to shake. Htj called a second time, but 
Morgan, the valet, said his master was from home. 

Pen came back to Fairoaks, and to his books and to his idleness, and 
loneliness and despair. Ho commenced several tragedies, and wrote many 
copies of verses of a gloomy cast. He formed plans of reading and 
broke them. He thought about enlisting — about the Spanish legion — 
about a profession. Ho chafed agaiirst his captivity, and cursed the 
idleness which hml caused it. Helen said ho was breaking his heart, 
and was sad to see his i)rostration. As soon as they could afford it, he 
should go abroad — he should go to Loudon — he should be freed from 
the dull society of two j)oor women. It was dull — very, certainly. 
The tender widow’s liabitual melancholy seemed to deepen into a sadder 
gloom ; and Laura saw with alarm that the dear friend became every 
year more languid and weary, and that her pale cheek grew more wan. 


CHAPTER XXII 

NEW FACES 

T he inmates of Fairoaks were drowsily pursuing this humdrum 
existence, while the great house upon tlic hill, on the other side 
of the river Brawl, was shaking off the slumber in which it had 
lain during the lives of two generations of masters, and gi\ing extra- 
ortiinary signs of renewed liveliness. 
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Just about the time of Pen’s little mishap, and when he was so 
absorbed in the grief occasioned by that calamity as to take no notice of 
events which befell persons less interesting to himself than Arthur Pen* 
deimis, an announcement appeared in the provincial journals which caused 
no small sensation in the county at least, and in all the towns, villages, 
halls and mansions, and parsonages for many miles round Clavering Park. 
At Clavering Market; at Cackleby Fair; at Chatteris Sessions; on 
Gooseberry Green, as the scpiire’s carriage met tlie vicar’s one-horse 
contrivan(*e, and the inmates of both vehicles stopped on the road to talk ; 
at Tinkleton Chiuch gate, as tlie bell was tolling in the sunshine, and 
the white smocks and scarlet cloaks came trooping over the green 
common, to Sunday worship ; in a hundred societies round about — the 
word was, that Clavering Park was to be inliabitcd again. 

Some live years before, the county papers had advertised the marriage 
at Florence, at the Britisli Legation, of Francis Clavering, Esq., only son 
of Sir Fmneis Clavering, Bart., of Clavering Park, with Jemima Augusta, 
daughter of Samuel Snell, of Calcutta, Esq., and widow of the late 
J. Amory, Esep At that time the legend in the county was that 
Glavering, who liad been ruined for many a year, had married a wi<low 
from India with some money. Some of tlie county folks cauglit a sight 
of the newly-married pair. The Kicklebnrys, travelling in ItJily, had 
seen them. Clavering occui)i('d the Poggi Palace at Florence, gave 
parties, and lived e(jmfortably — but could never come to England. 
Another yeur — young Peregrine, of Cackleby, making a Lf)ng Vacation 
tour, had fallen in with the Claverings occaipying Scliloss Schinkenstein, 
on the Muinmel Sec. At Rome, at Lucca, at Nice, at the baths ami 
gambling-places of the Kliim^ and Belgium, this worthy couple might 
occasionally be heard of by the curious, and rumours of them came, as 
it were by gusts, to Clavering’s ancestral place. 

Their last jdace of abode was Paris, where they appear to have, 
lived in great fasliion and S])lendour after the news ot tlie death of 
Samuel Snell, Esq., of Calcutta, reached his orphan daughter in 
Europe. 

Of Sir Francis Clavering’s antecedents little can be said that would 
be advantageous to that respected baronet. The son of an outlaw, living 
in a dismal old chateau m^ar Brug(*s, this gentleman Jiad made a feeble 
attempt to start in life with a commission in a dragoon regiment, and 
had ])rokcn down almost at the outset. Transactions at the gambling- 
table had spec lily cffixdt'd his min ; after a cou])le of years in the army 
he had been forced to sell out, had passed some time in her Majesty’s 
prison of the Fleet, and liad then shippcil over to Ostciid to join the 
gouty exile, his father. And in Belgium, France, and Germany, for 
some years, this decayed and abortive prodigal might be seen lurking 
about billiard-rooms and watering-places, punting at gambling-houses, 
dancing at boarding-house balls, and riding steeplechases on other folks’ 
horses. 

It was at a 1x>arding-house at Lausanne, that Francis Glavering made 
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what he called the lucky cou'p of marrying the widow Amory, very lately 
returned from Calcutta. His father died soon after, by consequence of 
whose demise his wife became Lady Clavering. Tlie title so delighted 
Mr. Snell of Calcutta, that he doubles! his daughter’s allowance ; and, 
dying himself soon after, left a fortune to her and her children, the 
amount of which was, if not magnified by rumour, something very 
splendid indeed. 

Before this time there had been, not rumours unfavourable to Lady 
Clavering’s reputation, but unpleasant impressions regarding her Lady- 
ship. The best English people abroad were shy of making her acquaint- 
ance ; her manners were not the most refined ; her origin was lamentably 
low and doubtful. The retired East Indians, who are to be found in 
considerable force in most of the continental towns frequented by English, 
spoke with much scorn of the disreputable old lawyer and indigo-smuggler 
her father, and of Amory, her first husband, who had been mate of the 
Indiaman in which Miss Snell came out to join her father at Calcutta. 
Neither father nor daughter wjxs in society at Calcutta, or had ever been 
heard of at Government House. Old Sir Jasper Rogers, who had been 
Chief Justice of Calcutta, had once said to his wife, that he could tell a 
queer story about Lady Clavering’s first husband ; but, greatly to Lady 
Itogcrs’s disappointment, and that of the young ladies his daughters, the 
old Judge could never be got to reveal that myst(^ry. 

They were all, however, glad enough to go to Lady Claveriiig’s parties, 
when her Lailyship took the Hotel Bouilli in the Rue Greiielle at Paris, 
and blazed out in the polite world there in the winter of 183 — . The 
Faubourg St. Germain took her up. Viscount Bagwig, our excellent 
ambassador, paid lier marked attention. The princes of the family 
frequented her saloons. Tlio most rigid and noted of the English ladiiis 
resident in the French capitid acknowle<lged and countenanced her ; the 
virtuous Lady Elderbury, tlie severe Lady Ih^ckminstcr, the venerable 
Countess of Southdown — jHH)])h^, in a word, renownt d for austerity, and 
of quite a dazzling moral purity : — so gr(‘at and bemdlecnt an iulluence 
had the possession of ten (some said twenty) thousand a year exercised 
ujx)n Lady Clavering’s cdiaracter and reputation. And her munificeiK’o 
and good-will were unbounded. Anybody (in society) who had a scheme 
of charity was sure to find her purse open. The F'rench ladies of piety 
got money from her to support their schools and convents ; she sub- 
scribed indiiierently for the Armenian patriarch, for Father Barbarossa, 
who came to Eur )i)e to collect funds for his monastery on Mount Athos, 
for the Baptist Mission to Quashyboo, and tlie Ortliodox Settlement in 
Feefawfoo, the larg(\st and most savage of the Cannibal Islands. And 
it is on record of her, that, on the same day on whidi ^ladame do Cricri 
got five napoleons from her in support of the j^oor persecuted Jesuits, 
who were at that time in very bad odour in Fram e, Lavly Budclight put 
her down hi her subscription-list for the Rev. J. Ramshorn, who had 
had a vision which ordered him to convert the Po])e of Rome. And 
more than this, and for the benefit of the worldly, her Ladyship gave 
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the best dinners, and the grandest balls and suppers, which were known 
at Paris during that season. 

And it was during this time, that the good-natured lady must have 
arranged matters with her husband’s creditors in England, for Sir Francis 
reappeared in his native country, without fear of arrest ; was announced 
in the Morning Post and the county paper as having taken up his 
i-esidence at Mivart’s Hotel : and one day the anxious old housekeeper 
at Clavering House belield a carriage and four horses drive up the long 
avenue and stop before the moss-grown steps in front of the vast 
melancholy portico. 

Three gentlemen were in the carriage — an open one. On the back 
seat was our old acquaintance, Mr. Tatham of Chatteris, whilst in the 
places of honour sat a handsome and portly gentleman enveloped in 
mustachios, whiskers, fur-collars, and braiding, and by him a pale languid 
man, who descended feebly from the carriage, when the little lawyer, 
and the gentleman in fur, had nimbly jumped out of it. 

They walked up the great moss-grown stops to the hall-door, and a 
foreign attendant, with earrings and a gold-laced cap, pulled strenuously 
at the great bell-handle at the cnicked and sculptured gate. The bell 
was heard clanging loudly through the vast gloomy mansion. Steps 
resounded presently upon the marble pavement of the hall within ; and 
the doors opened, and finally, Mrs. Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, Polly, 
her aidc-de-canip, and Smart, the keej)er, appeared bowing humbly. 

Smart, the keeper, pulled the wisp of hay-coloured hair which 
adorned his sunburnt forehead, kicked out his left heel, as if there 
were a dog biting at his calves, and brought down his head to a bow. 
Old Mrs. Blenkinsop dropped a curtsey. Little Polly, her aide-de- 
camp, made a curtsey, and several rapid bows likewise : and Mrs. 
Blenkinsop, with a great deal of emotion, quavered out, ‘Welcome to 
Clavering, Sir Francis. It du iny ix)or eyes good to see one of the 
family once more.’ 

The speech and the greetings were all addressed to the grand gentle- 
man in fur and braiding, who wore his hat so magnificently on one side, 
and twirled his mustachios so royally. But he burst out laughing, and 
said, ‘You’ve saddled the wrong horse, old lady — I’m not Sir Francis 
Clavering what’s come to revisit the halls of my ancestors. Friends 
and vassals ! behold your rightful lord ! ’ 

And he pouited his hand towards the pale, languid gentleman, who 
said, ‘Don’t be an ass, Ned.’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Blenkinsop, I’m Sir Francis Clavering; I recollect you 
quite well. Forget rne, I suppose? — How dy do?’ and he took the 
old lady’s trembling hand ; and nodded in her astonished face, in a not 
unkind manner. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop declared upon her conscience that she would have 
known Sir Francis anywhere; that he was the very image of Sir 
Francis his father, and of Sir John who had gone before. 

‘Oh yes — thanky — of course — very much obliged — and that sort of 
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thing/ Sir Francis said, looking vacantly about the hall. ‘Dismal old 
place, ain’t it, Ned? Never saw it but once, when my governor 
quarrelled with my gwandfather, in the year twenty-thwee.’ 

‘Dismal? — beautiful! — the Castle of Otranto! — the Mysteries of 
Udolpho, by Jove!’ said the individual addressed as Ned. ‘What a 
fireplace ! You might roast an elephant in it. Splendid carved gallery ! 
Inigo Jones, by Jove I 1 'd lay five to two it ’s Inigo Jones.’ 

‘The upper part by Inigo Jones; the lower was altered by the 
eminent Dutch architect, Vanderputty, in George the First his time, 
by Sir Richard, fourth baronet,’ said the housekeeper. 

‘Oh indeed,’ said the Baronet. ‘’Gad, Ned, you know everything.’ 

‘ I know a few things, Frank,’ Ned answered. ‘ I know that ’s not a 
Snyders over the mantelpiece — bet you three to one it ’s a copy. We ’ll 
restore it, my boy. A lick of vaniish and it will come out wonderfully, 
sir. That old fellow in the red gown, I suppose, is Sir Ricliard ? ’ 

‘Sheriff of the county, and sate in Parliament in the reign of Queen 
Anne,’ said the housekeeper, w^ondering at the stranger’s knowledge ; 

‘ that on the right is Theodosia, wife of Ilarl )ottle, second baronet, by 
Lely, represented in the character of Venus, the Goddess of Beauty, — 
lier son Gregory, the third barontd., by her side, as Cupid, God of I.ove, 
with a bow and arrows ; that on the next panel is Sir Rupert, made a 
knight banneret by Charles the First, and whose i^roperty was eon- 
fiiscated by Oliver Cromwell.’ 

‘Thank you — needn’t go on, Mrs. Blenkinsop,’ said the Baronet. 

* Wo ’ll walk about the place ourselves. Fros(*h, give me a cigar. 
Have a cigar, Mr. Tatham ? ’ 

Little Mr. Tatham tried a cigar which Sir Francis’s courier handed 
to him, and over which the lawyer spluttered fearfully. ‘Needn’t 
come with us, Mrs. Blenkinsop. What ’s-his-namc — you — Smart — feed 
the horses and wash their mouths. Shan’t stay long. Come along. 
Strong, — t know the w^ay : I was here in twenty-thwee, at the end of 
my gwandfather’s time.’ And Sir Francis and Captain Strong, for 
such was the style and title of Sir Francis’s friiuid, })a.sscd out of the 
hall into the reception-rooms, leaving the discomlited Mrs. Blenkinsop 
to disappear by a side-door which led to her apartments, now tlie only 
habitable rooms in the long-uninhabitc'd mansion. 

It was a place so big that no tenant could afford to live in it ; and 
Sir Francis and his friend walked througli room after room, admiring 
their vastness and dreary and deserted gnuideur. On tlie right of the 
hall door were the salwns and drawing-rooms, and on the other side the 
oak room, the parlour, the grand dining-room, tlio library, where Pen 
had found books in old days. Round three sides of the liall nin a 
gallery, by which, and corresponding i)assages, the chief bedrooms were 
approached, and of which many were of stat(‘ly proportions and 
exhibited marks of splendour. On the second storey wjis a labyrinth 
of little discomfortable garrets, destined for the attendants of the great 
folks who inhabited the mansion in the days when it was lirst built : 
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and I do not know any more cheering mark of the increased philanthropy 
of our own times, than to contrast our domestic architecture with that 
of our ancestors, and to see how much better servants and poor are 
cared for at present, than in times when my lord and my lady slept 
under gold canopies, and their servants lay above them in quarters not 
so airy or so clean as stables are now. 

Up and down the house the two gentlemen wandered, the owner of 
the mansion being very silent and resigned about the pleasure of possess- 
ing it ; whereas the Captain, his friend, examined the premises with so 
much interest and eagerness that you would have thought he was the 
master, and the other the indifferent spectator of the place. ‘I see 
capabilities in it — capabilities in it, sir,' cried the Captain. ‘ 'Gad, sir, 
leave it to me, and I ^11 make it the pride of the country, at a small 
expense. What a theatre we can have in the library here, the curtains 
between tlie columns which divide the room ! What a famous room for 
a galop ! — it will liold the whole shire. We '11 hang the morning parlour 
with the tapestry in your second salon in the Rue de Greiielle, and 
furnish the oak room with the Moyen-age cabinets and the armour. 
Armour looks splendid against bhwik oak, and there's a Venice glass in 
the Quai Voltaire which will suit that high mantelpiecjo to an inch, sir. 
The long saloon, wliite and crimson, of course ; the drawing-room yellow 
satin : and the little drawing-room light blue, with lace over — hey ? ' 

‘ I recollect my old governor caning me in that little room,' Sir Francis 
said sententiously ; ‘ he always hated me, my old governor.' 

‘ Chintz is tlie dodge, I sup[x>se, for my Luly^s rooms — the suite in the 
landing, to the south, the Ijedroom, the sitting-room, and the dressing- 
room. We’ll throw a conservatory out, over the balcony. Where will 
you have your rooms 1 ' 

‘ Put mine in the north wing,' said the Baronet, with a yawn, ‘ ami 
out of the reacli of Miss Amory’s confounded piano. I can’t bear it. 
She 's scweeching from morning till night.' 

The Captain burst out laughing. He settled the whole further 
arrangements of tlu^ house in the course of their walk through it ; and, 
the promenade ended, tliey went into the steward's room, now inhabited 
by Mrs. Bleiikinsoi), and wliere Mr. Tatliam was sitting poring over the 
plan of the estate, and the old housekeeper had prepared a collation in 
honour of her lord and master. 

Then they inspected the kitchen and stables, about both of whicli Sir 
Francis was ratljcr interested, and Captain Strong was for examining the 

gardens ; but the Baionet said, ‘ D the gardens, and that sort of 

thing ! ' and finally he drove away from the lioiisc as unconcernedly as 
he had entered it ; and that night the people of Clavering learned that 
Sir Francis Clavering had paid a visit to the Park, and was coming to 
live in the county. 

When this fafit came to be known at Chatteris, all the folks in the 
place were set in commotion : High Church and Low Church, half-pay 
captains and old maids and dowagers, sporting squireens of the vicinage, 
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farmers, tradesmen, and factory-people — all the population in and round 
about the little place. The news was brought to Fairoaks, and received 
by the ladies there, and by Mr. Pen, with some excitement. ‘Mrs. 
Pybus says there is a very pretty girl in the family, Arthur,’ Laura 
said, who was as kind and thoughtful upon this point as women gener- 
ally are : * a Miss Amory, Lady Clavering’s daughter by her first marriage. 
Of course, you will fall in love with her as soon as she arrives.’ 

Helen cried out, ‘Don’t talk nonsense, Laura.’ Pen laughed, and 
said, ‘ Well, there is the young Sir Francis for you.’ 

‘ He is but four years old,’ Miss Laura replied. ‘ But I shall console 
myself with that handsome officer. Sir Francis’s friend. He was at 
church last Sunday, in the Clavering pew, and his mustachios were 
beautiful.’ 

Indeed the number of Sir Francis’s family (whereof the members have 
all been mentioned in the alK>ve paragraphs) was pretty soon known in 
the town, and everything else, as nearly as human industry and ingenuity 
could calculate, regarding his household. The park avenue and grounds 
were dotted now with town folks of the summer evenings, who made 
their way up to the great house, peered abo\it the premises, and criti(;is(Hl 
the improvements wliicli were taking place th(*re. Loads upon loads of 
funiiture arrived in numberless vans from Chatteris and London ; and 
numerous as the vans were, there was not one but Captain Glanders 
knew what it contained, and escorted the l^aggage up to the Park 
House. 

He and Captain Edward Strong had formed an intimate {icquaintance 
])y this time. The younger Captain occupied those very lodgings at 
Clavering which the petmeful Sniirke had previously tenanted, and was 
deep in the good graces of Madame Fribsby, his landlady ; and of the 
whole town, indeed. The Captain was splendid in j)crson and raiment ; 
fresh -coloured, blue-eyed, black-whiskered, broad-chested, athhdic — a 
slight tendency to fulness did not take away from the comeliness of 
his jolly figure — a braver soldier m*ver jiresentod a broa(h‘r chest to the 
enemy. As he strode down Clavering High Street, his hat on one side, 
his cane clanking on the ))avement, or waving riniiid him in the execution 
of military cuts and soldatescpie nianmiivres — his jolly laughter ringing 
through the otherwise silent street — he was as welcome as sunshine to 
the place, and a comfort to every inhabitant in it. 

On the first market-day he knew every pretty girl in the market ; he 
joked with all the women ; had a word witli the farmers about their 
stock, and dined at the Agricultur.il Ordinary at the Clavering Arms, 
where he set them all dying with laughter by his fun and jokes. ‘ Tu 
be sure he be a vine feller, tu bo sure that he l>e,’ was the universal 
opinion of the gentlemen in top-boots. He shook hands with a si'orc of 
them, as they rode out of the inn yard on their old nags, waving his 
hat to them splendidly as he smoked his ciga^* in the inn gate. In the 
course of the evening he was free of the landlady’s hir, knew what rent 
the landlord paid, how many acres he farmed, how much malt he put 
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in his strong beer ; and whether he ever ran in a little brandy imexcised 
by kings from Baymouth, or the fishing villages along the coast. 

He had tried to live at the great house first ; but it was so dull he 
couldn’t stand it. ‘ I am a creature born for society/ he told Captain 
Glanders. ‘ I ’m down here to see Clavering’s house set in order, for 
between ourselves, Frank has no energy, sir, no energy; he’s not the 
chest for it, sir (and he threw out his own trunk as he six)ke); but I 
niiist have social intercourse. Old Mrs. Blenkinsop goes to bed at 
seven, and takes Polly with her. There was nobody but me and the 
Ghost for tlie first two nights at the great house, and I own it, sir, I 
like company. Most old soldiers do.’ 

Glanders asked Strong wlierc he had served ? Captain Strong curled 
his moustache, and said with a laugh, that the other might almost ask 
where he had not served. ‘ I began, sir, as cadet of Hungarian Uhlans, 
and when the war of Greek independence broke out, quitted that 
service in consequence of a quarrel with my governor, and was one of 
seven w’ho escaped from Missolonghi, and was blown up in one of 
Botzaris’s fireships, at the age of seventeen. I ’ll show you my Cross 
of the Redeemer, if you ’ll come over to my lodgings and take a glass of 
grog with me, Captain, this evening. I ’ve a few of those baubles in 
my desk. I ’ve the Wliite Eagle of Poland ; Skrzynecki gave it me ’ 
(he pronounced Skrzynecki’s name with wonderful accuracy and gusto) 
‘ upon the field of Ostrolenka. I was a lieutenant of the fourth regi- 
ment, sir, and we marched through Diebitsch’s lines — bing thro’ ’em 
into Prussia, sir, without firing a shot. Ah, Captain, that was a mis- 
managed business. I received this wound by the side of the King 
before Oporto — where he would have j)ounded tlie stock -jobbing 
Pedroites, had Bourmont followed my advi(!e ; and I served in Spain 
with the King’s troops, until the deatli of my dear friend, Zunialacar- 
reguy, when I saw the game was over, and hung u|) my toasting-iron. 
Captain. Alava offered me a regiment ; but I couldn’t — -damme I 
couldn’t — and now, sir, you know Ned Strong — the Chevalier Strong, 
they call me abroad — as well as he knows himself. 

In this way almost cveiylwly iji Clavering came to know Ned 
Strong. He told i\ladaine Fribsby, lie told the landlord of the George, 
ho told Baker at the reading-rooms, he told Mrs. Glanders and tlie 
young ones, at dinner : and finally, he told Mr. Arthur Pendennis, who, 
yawning ii-^o Clavering one day, fouml the Clievalier Strong in company 
wdth Captain Glanders, and who was delighted with his new acquaintance. 

Before many days were over, Captain Strong was as much at home 
in Helen’s drawing-room as he wns in Maiiame Fribsby’s first floor ; and 
made the lonely house very gay with his good-humour and ceaseless 
flow of tiilk. The two women had never before seen such a man. He 
liad a thousand stories al^out bittles and dangers to interest them — 
alxnit Greek captives, Polish l3eautie8, and Spanish nuns. He could 
sing scores of songs, in half-a-dozen languages, and would sit down to 
the piano and troll them off in a rich manly voice. Both the ladies 
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pronounced him to be delightful — and so he was ; though, indeed, they 
had not had much choice of man’s society as yet, having seen in the 
course of their lives but few persons, except old Portinan and the Major, 
and Mr. Pen, who' was a genius, to be sure ; but then your geniuses are 
somewhat flat and moody at home. 

And Captain Strong acquainted his new friends at Fairoaks, not only 
with his own biography, but with the wdiole history of tlie family now 
coming to Clavering. It was lie who had made the marriage between 
his friend Frank and the widow Amory. She \vaiited rank, and he 
wanted money. What match could be more suitable ? He organised 
it ; he made those two people happy. There was no particular romantic 
attachment between them ; the widow was not of an age or a person 
for romance, and Sir Francis, if he had Ids game at billiards and his 
dinner, cared for little besides. But tluiy were as happy as people 
could be. Clavering would return to his native place ami country, his 
wife’s fortune would pay his encumbrances off, and his sou and heir 
would be one of the first men in the count}^ 

‘ And Miss Amory ’ Laura asked. Laura was uncommonly curious 
aliout Miss Amory. 

Strong laughed. ‘ Oh, Miss Amory is a muse — Miss Amory is a 
mystery — Miss Amory is a femme incomprise' ‘ What is that ? ’ asked 
simple Mrs. Pendennis — but the Chevalier gave lier no ansAver ; perliaps 
could not give her one. ‘Miss Amory paints, Miss Amoiy wTites 
ix>ems. Miss Amory composes music, IVIiss Amory rides like Diana 
Vernon. Miss Amory is a panigon, in a Avorvl.’ 

* I hate cb ver women,’ said Pen. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Laura. For her part slie was sure she should be 
charmed with Miss Amory, and quite longed to have such a friend. 
And with this she looked Pen full in tlie face, as if eveiy word the 
little hyjxicrite said was Gospel truth. 

Thus an intimacy was arranged and prepared bt'foreliand between the 
Fairoaks family mid their wealtliy neighbours at the Park ; and Pen 
and Laima were to the full as eager for tlndr arrival, ns even tlie most 
curious of the Clavering folks. A Londoner, wlio sees fresli faces and 
yawns at them every day, may smile at the eagei’iicss uith wliicli 
country people expect a visitor. A co(-*kiiey comes amniigst them, and 
is remembered by his rural entertainers for years after he has left 
them, and forgotten them, very likely — floated far away from them 
on the vast Lon^lon sea. But the islainlers remember long after the 
mariner has sailed away, and can tell yon what he said and what he 
wore, and how he looked and how he laughed. In fine, a new arrival 
is an event in the country not to be understood by us, who don’t, and 
had rather not, know who lives next door. 

When the painters and upholsterers had done their work in the 
house, and so beautified it, imder Captain Strong’s superintendence, 
that he might well be proud of his taste, that gentleman announced 
that he should go to London, where the whole family had arrived 
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by this time, and should speedily return to establish them in their 
renovated mansion. 

Detachments of domestics preceded them. Carriages came down 
by sea, and were brought over from Baymouth by horses which had 
previously arrived under tlie care of grooms and coachmen. One day 
the Alacrity coacli brought down on its roof two large and melancholy 
men, who were droj)pctl at the Park lodge with their tninks, and who 
were Messieurs Frederic and James, metropolitan footmen, who had 
no ol)jection to the country, and brought with them state and other 
suits of the Clavering unifonn. 

On another day, the mail deposited at the gate a foreign gentleman, 
adorned with many ringlets and chains. He made a great riot at the 
lodge gate to the keeper’s wife (who, being a West country woman, did 
not understand his English or his Gascon French), because there w^as 
no carriage in waiting to drive him to the house, a mile off, and 
because he could not walk entire leagues in his fatigued state and 
varnished lx)ots. This was IMonsieur Alcide Mirobolant, formerly Chef 
of his Highness the Duo dc Borodino, of his Eminence Cardinal Becca- 
fico, and at present Chef of the lx)uche of Sir Clavering, Baronet : — • 
Monsieur Mirobolant’s library, pictures, and piano had arrived previously 
in charge of the intelligent young Englishman, his aide-de-camp. He 
was, moreover, aided by a professional female cook, likewise from 
London, who had inferior females under her orders. 

He did not dine in tlie steward’s room but took his nutriment in 
solitude in his owui a])artin(‘.nts, where a female servant was affected 
to his private use. It was a grand sight to behold him in his dressing- 
gown composing a menu. He always sate down and played the piano 
for some time before. If internipted, he remonstrated pathetically. 
Every groat artist, he said, had need of solitude to perfectionato 
his works. 

But w'e are advancing matters in the fulness of onr love and respect 
for Monsieur Mirobolant, and bringing liim prematurely on the stage. 

The Ohevali(‘r Strong had a hand in the engagement of all the 
London domestics, and, iiideotl, seemed to he the master of the house'. 
There were those among them wdio said he was the house-steward, 
only he dined witli the family. Howbeit, he knew how to make 
himself respected, ami two of by no means the least comforbible rooms 
of the house were assigned to his particular use. 

He was walking upon the ternwic finally upon the eventful day, 
when, amidst an immense jangling of bells from Clavering Church, 
w^hcre the flag was flying, an open carriage, and one of those travelling 
chariots or family arks, which only English philoprogcnitiveness could 
invent, drove rapidly with foaming hoi-ses through the Park gates, and 
up to the stejis of the Hall. The two hattaiu of the sculptured door 
flew open. Two suj^erior officens in black, the large and melancholy 
gentlemen, now in livery with their hair in powder, the country menials 
engaged to aid them, were in waiting in the hall, and bowed like tall 
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elms when autumn winds wail in the park. Through this avenue 
passed Sir Francis Clavering with a most unmoved face : Lady Claver- 
iiig, with a pair of bright black eyes, and a good-humoured couiitenaiKie, 
which waggled and nodded very graciously : Master Francis Claveriiig, 
who was holding his mammals skirt (and who stopped the procession 
to look at the largest footman, whose appearance seemed to strike tlie 
young gentleman), and Miss Blandy, governess to Master Francis, and 
Miss Amory, her Ladyship^s daughter, giving her arm to Captain 
Strong. It was summer, but tires of welcome were crackling in the 
great hall chimney, and in the rooms which the family were to occupy. 

, Monsieur Mirobolant had looked at the procession from one of tlie 
lime-trees in the avenue. ‘ Elle est Ik,’ lie said, laying his jewelled 
hand on his richly-embroidered velvet waistcoat with glass buttons, 
Me t’ai vuc ; je te b^nis, 0 ma sylphide, 0 mon ange !’ and he dived 
into the thicket, and made his way b;u:k to his furnaces and saucepans. 

The next Sunday the same party which had just made its appearance 
at Clavcring Park, came and publicly took possession of tlie ancient 
pew in the church, where so many of the Baronet’s ancestors had 
])Kiyed, and were now kneeling in effigy. There was such a run to see 
the new folks, that the Low Church -svas deserted, to the disgust ot 
its pastor; and as tho state barouidie, witli the greys and eoachmaii 
in silver wig, and solemn footmen, drew up at the old ehurchyard gate, 
there was such a crowd assembled there as had not hemi seen for many 
a long (lay. Capkiin Strong knew cveryliody, and salntcMl for all the 
company. Tho country people vowed iny lady was not liandsome, to 
be sure, but pronounced her to he uneommon tine dressetl, as indeed 
she Wiis — with the finest of shawls, the finest of ])elisses, the brilliantest 
of Ixmnets and WTcaths, and a power of rings, cameos, brooches, chains, 
bangles, and other nameless gimcracks ; and ribbons of every breadth 
and colour of the rainbow flaming on her person. Miss Amory ai)pear(‘d 
meek in dove-<!olour, like a vestal virgin — wliile Idaster Francis was 
in the costume then prevalent of Rob Roy ]Ma(?grcgor, a cch lirated 
Highland outlaw. The Baronet was not more animated tliaii ordinarily 
— there was a happy vacuity alxait him wliidi enabled him to face a 
dinner, a demth, a chiireh, a marriage, with the same indifferent ease. 

A pew for the Clavering servants was filled hy these domestics, and 
the enraptured congregation saw the gentlemen from London with 
‘vlower on their heeds,’ and the miraculous coachman with his silver 
wig, take their jdaces in that pew so soon as his horses were put up 
at the Claveriiig Arms. 

In the course of the service, Master Francis Ix'gaii to make such a 
yelling in tho pew, that Frederic, the tallest of tho footmen, was 
beckoned by his master, and rose and went and carried out Master 
Francis, who roared and beat him on tho head, so that the powder 
flew round about, like clouds of incense. Nor was he ]\aeified until 
placed on the box of tho carriage, where lu* horses with 

John’s whip. 
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‘ You see the little beggar ’s never been to church before, Miss Bell,’ 
the Baronet drawled out to a young lady who was visiting him ; ‘ no 
wonder he should make a row : I don^t go in town neither, but I think 
it ’s right in the country to give a good example — and that sort of thing,’ 

Miss Bell lauglied and said, * The little boy had not given a particu- 
larly good example.’ 

‘Gad, I don't know,’ said the Baronet. ‘It ain’t so batl, neither. 
Whenever he wants a thing, Frank always cwies, and whenever he 
cwies he gets it.’ 

Here the child in question began to howl for a dish of sweetmeats 
on the luncheon table, and making a lunge across the tablecloth, upset 
a glass of wine over the l)est waistcoat of one of the guests present, 
Mr. Arthur Peiulennis, who was greatly annoyed at being made to 
look foolish, and at having his spotless cambric shirt front blotched 
with wine. 

‘We do spoil liiin so,’ said Lady Clavering to Mrs. Pendennis, fondly 
gazing at tlie (iherub, whose hands and face were now frothed over with 
the s[)ecies of lather which is inserted in the confection called mei'inguea 
a la ciTine. 

‘Gad, I was quite wiglit,’ said the Baronet. ‘He has cwied, and 
he has got it, you see. Go it, Fwank, old boy.’ 

‘Sir Francis is a very judicious parent,’ IMiss Amoiy whispered. 
‘ Don’t you think so, ]\Iiss Bell ? I sha’ii’t call you Miss Bell — I shall 
call you Laura. I adinirod you so at church. Your robe not 
well made, nor your l)onnet very fresh. But you have such Ixjautiful 
grey eyes, and sucli a lovely tint.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said IMiss Bell, laughing. 

‘ Your cousin is handsome, and thinks so. He is uneasy de sa 
2j€rson7ie. He has not seen the world yet. Has he genius'? Has 
he suffered'? A lady, a little woman in a rumpled satin and velvet 
shoes — a Miss Pybus — came here, and said he lias suffered. I, too, 
have suffered, — and you, Laura, has your heai*t ever been toiudied'?’ 

Laum said ‘JN^o!’ but piahaps blushed a little at the idea or tlic 
question, so that the other siiid — 

‘ Ah, Laura ! I see it all. It is the beau cousin. Tell me every- 
thing. I already love you as a sister.’ 

‘ You are very kind,’ Siiid Miss Bell, smiling, ‘ and — ^and it must 
be owned that it is a veiy sudden attachment.’ 

‘All at^lchments are so. It is electricity — spontaneity. It is 
instantaneous. I knew I should love you from the moment I saw 
you. Do you not feel it yourself ? ’ 

‘ Not yet,’ s<aid Laura ; ‘ but I dare say I shall if I try.’ 

‘ Call me by my name, then.’ 

‘ But I don’t know it,’ Laura cried out. 

‘ My name is Blanche — isn’t it a pretty name '? Call me by it.’ 

‘Blanche — it is very pretty indeed.’ 

‘ And while mamma talks with that kind-looking lady— what relation 
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is she to you ? She must have been pretty once, but is rather pauee ; 
she is not well gantet^ but she has a pretty hand — and while maniina 
talks to her, come with me to my own room, — my own, own room. 
It's a darling room, though that horrid creature, Cai)tain Strong, did 
arrange it. Are you ^prue of him? He says you are, but I know 
l)etter; it is the beau cousin. Yes — il a de beaux yeax, Je 
pas les blonds, ordinairement. Carje suis blonde, moi — -je suis Blanche 
et blonde,^ — and she looked at her hme and made a moue in the glass ; 
and never stopped for Laura's answer to the questions which she 
had put. 

Blanche was fair and like a sylph. She IukI fair hair with green 
reflections in it. But she liad clark eyebrows. She had long black 
eyelashes, which veiled beautiful brown eyes. Sin. had such a slim 
waist, that it was a wonder to behold ; and such slim little feet, that 
you would have thought the grass would hardly bend under them. Her 
lips were of the colour of faint rosebuds, and her voice warbl(.Ml limpidly 
over a set of the sweetest little pearly teeth ever seen. She showed 
them very often, for they were very pretty. She Avas always smiling, 
and a sinih^ not only showed her teeth wonderfully, but likewise ex- 
hibited two lovely little pink dimples, tliat nestled in either cheek. 

She showed Laura her drawings, 'which the other thought charming. 
She played her some of her waltzes, with a rapid and brilliant linger, 
and Laura 'was still imnn eliarmed. And she then road her some poems, 
in French and English, likewise of her oavu composition, and which 
she kept locked in her own book — her o'^vn dear little book; it was 
Ixnmd in blue velvet, with a gilt lock, and on it was printed in gold 
the title of ‘Mes Larmes.' 

‘ Mes Larmes ! — isn't it a pretty name ? ’ the young lady continued, 
who wjis pleased with everything that she did, and did everything very 
well. Laura owned that it was. She had never seem anytliing like it 
before; anything so lovely, so accomplished, so fragile and })retty; 
warbling so prettily, and tripping about stub a pretty room, with such 
a number of predty books, pi< tures, flowers, round alunit her. The 
honest and generous country girl forgot even jealousy in Inn* admiration. 

‘ Indeed, Blanche,' she said, * everything in the room is pretty ; and you 
are the prettiest of all.' The other smiletl, looked in the glass, went 
up and took both of Laura's hands, and kissed them, and sat dov ii to 
the piano, and shook out a little song. 

The intima(ry between the young ladies sprang up like J ack's Bean- 
stalk to the skies in a single night. The large footmen were pei-petu- 
ally walking with little pink notes to Fairoaks; wliere there was a 
pretty liousemaid in the kitchen, who might possibly tempt those 
gentlemen to so humble a place. Miss Amory sent music, or Miss 
Amory sent a new novel, or a picture from the Jonrnal des Modes, to 
Laura; or my lady's compliments amved with flowers and fruit; or 
Miss Amory begged and prayed Miss Bell to come to diiiiuT ; and dear 
Mrs, Pendennis, if she was strong enough; and Mr, Arthur, if a 
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humdrum party were not too stupid for him ; and would send a pony- 
carriage for Mrs. Pendennis ; and would take no denial. 

Neither Ai-thur nor Laura wished to refuse. And Helen, who was, 
indeed, somewhat ailing, was glad that the two should have their 
pleasure ; and would look at them fondly as they set forth, and ask in 
her heart that she might not be called away until those two beings 
whom she loved best in the world should bo joined together. As they 
went out and crossed over the bridge, she remembered summer evenings 
five-and-twcnty years ago, when she, too, had bloomed in her brief 
prime of love and happiness. It was all over now. The moon was 
looking from the purpling sky, and the stars glittering there, just as 
they used in the early well-remembered evenings. He was lying detul 
far away, with the billows rolling between them. Good God ! how well 
she remembered the last look of his face as they parted. It looked out 
jit her through the vista of long years, as sad and as clear as then. 

So Mr. Pen and Miss Laura found the society at Clavering Park an 
uncommonly agreeable resort of summer evenings. Blanche vowed that 
she 7'affoled of Laura; and, very likely, Mr. Pen was pleased with 
Blanche. Ilis s])irits came back : lie laughed and rattled till Laura 
wondered to hear him. It was not the same Pen, yawning in a shoot- 
ing-jacket, in the Fairoaks parlour, who appeared alert and brisk, and 
smiling, and well drc'ssed, in Lady Clavering^s drawing-room. Some- 
times they had music. Laura had a sweet contralto voice, and sang 
with Blanche, who had had the best continental instruction, and was 
channed to be her friend’s mistress. Sometimes Mr. Pen joined in these 
concerts, or oftencr looked sweet upon Miss Blanche as she sjing. Some- 
times they had glees, when Captain Strong’s chest was of Vtist service, 
and he Ixiomed out in a jirodigious bass, of which he was not a little 
proud. 

‘Good fellow. Strong — ain’t he. Miss Belli’ Sir Francis would say to 
her. ‘ Plays at harte with Lady Clavering — plays anything — pitdi and 
toss, pianoforty, ewibbage if you like. How long do you think he’s 
l)een staying with me 1 He came for a week with a carpet-bag, and 
gtul, he’s l)een staying thwee years. Good fellow, ain’t hel Don’t 
know how he gets a shillin’, though, by Jove, I don’t. Miss Lauwa.’ 

And yet the Chevalier, if ho lost his money to Lady Clavering, 
always j;)ai 1 it ; and if he lived with his friend for three years, paid 
for that too — in good humour, in kindness and joviality, in a thousand 
little services by which he made himself agreeable. What gentleman 
couM want a l^etter friend than a man who was always in spirits, never 
in the way or out of it, and was ready to execute any commission for 
his patron, whether it was to sing a song, or meet a lawyer, to fight a 
duel, or to carve a caj)on 1 

Although Laura and Pen commonly went to Clavering Park together, 
yet sometimes Mr. Pen took walks there unattended by her, and about 
whicli he did not tell her. He took to fishing the Brawl, which runs 
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through the Park and passes not veiy far from the garden wall; and 
by the oddest coincidence, Miss Ainory would walk out (having been to 
look at her flowers), and would be quite surprised to see Mr. Pendennis 
fishing. 

I wonder what trout Pen caught while the young lady was looking 
on ? or whether Miss Blanche was the pretty little fish whi(ih played 
round his fly, and which Mr. Pen was endeavouring to hook 1 

As for Miss Blanche, she had a kind heart ; and having, as she owned, 
herself ‘ suffered ' a good deal in the course of her brief life and experi- 
ence — why, she could compassionate other susceptible beings like Pen, 
who had suffered too. Her love for Laura and that dear Mrs. Pendennis 
redoubled : if they were not at the Park, she was not easy unless she 
herself was at Fairoaks. She played with Laura ; she read French and 
Gennan with Laura ; and Mr. Pen read Frencih and German along with 
them. He turned sentimental ballads of Schiller and Goethe into 
English verso for the ladies, and Blanche unlocked ‘ Mes Larnies ^ for 
him, and imparted to him some of the plaintive outpourings of her own 
tender Muse. 

It appeared from these poems that tlio young creature had indeed 
suffered prodigiously. Slie was familiar witli tlic idea of suicidt;. Death 
she repeatedly longed for. A faded rose inspired lior with sucli grief 
that you would havo thought she must die in i)aiii of it. It was a 
wonder how a young creature should have suffered so mucli — should 
have found the means of getting at such an ocean of despair ami pajssion 
(as a runaway boy who get to sea), and having embarked on it, 
should survive it. What a talent she must have had for weeping to be 
able to pour out so many of * Mes Larmes ’ ! 

They were not particularly briny, Miss Blamdic’s tears, that is the 
truth ; but Pen, who read her verses, thought them very well for a lady 
— and wrote some verses himself for her. His were very violent and 
passionate, very hot, sweet, and strong : and he not only wrote verses ; 
but — oh the villain I oh the deceiver ! — ho altered and adapted former 
poems in liis possession, and which had been composed for a cerhiin 
Miss Emily Fotheringay, for the use and to the Christian name of 
Miss Blanche Amory. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

A LITTLE INNOCENT 

‘ GAD, Strong,^ one day the Baronet said, as the pair were eoli- 
th versing after dinner over the billiard-table, and that great 
unbosoiner of secrets, a cigar ; * Egad, Strong, I wish to the 
(loose your wife was dead.’ 

‘So do I. That’s a cannon, by Jove ! But she won’t ; she’ll live 
for ever — ^you see if she don’t. Why do you wish lier off the hooks, 
Frank, my boy?’ asked Captain Strong. 
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‘ Because then you might marry Missy. She ain’t bad -looking. She ’ll 
have ten thousand, and that ’s a good bit of money for such a poor old 
devil as you,’ drawled out the other gentleman. ‘ And egad, Strong, I 
hate her worse and worse every day. I can’t stand her, Strong ; by gad, 
I can’t.’ 

‘ I wouldn’t take her at twice the figure,’ Captain Strong said, laughing. 
‘ I never saw sucli a little devil in my life.’ 

‘ I should like to poison her,’ said the sententious Baronet ; * by Jove 
I should.’ 

‘ Why, what has she l>een at now 1 ’ asked his friend. 

‘ Nothing particular,’ answered Sir Fmneis ; ‘ only her old tricks. 
That girl has such a knack of making everybody miserable, that, hang 
me, it ’s quite surprising. Lfist night she sent the governess crying away 
from the dinner-table. Afterwards, as I was passing Frank’s room I 
heard the poor little beggar howling in the dark, and found his sister 
had been frightening his soul out of his body, by telling him stories 
about the ghost that’s in the house. At lun(;h she gave my lady a 
turn ; and though iny ^vife ’s a fool, she ’s a good soul — I ’m hanged if 
she ain’t.’ 

‘ What did Missy do to her ? ’ Strong asked. 

‘ Why, hang rne, if she didn’t begin talking about the late Amory, 
my predecessor,’ the Baronet said, with a grin. ‘ She got some picture 
out of the “ Keepsake,” and said, she wjxs sure it was like her de^ir 
father. She wanted to know where her father’s grave was. Hang her 
father ! Wlienevcu* Miss Amory bdks about him, Lady Clavering always 
bursts out crying : and the little devil will talk about him in order to 
spite her mother. To-day when slie began, I got in a confounded rage, 
said I was her father, and — and that sort of thing, and then, sir, she 
took a shy at me.’ 

‘ And what did she say al)out you, Frank ? ’ Mr. Strong, still laugh- 
ing, inquired of his friend and imtron. 

‘ Gad, she said I wasn’t her father ; that I wasn’t fit to comprehend 
lier ; that her father must have l^en a man of genius, and fine feelings, 
and that sort of thing ; whercjis I luul married her mother for money.’ 

‘ Well, didn’t you ? ’ ask(Ml Strong. 

‘ It don’t ]nake it any the pleasanter to hear because it ’s true, don’t 
you know,’ Sir Fram^is CLnering answered. ‘I ain’t a literary man 
and that ; but I ain’t such a fool iis she makes me out. I don’t know 
how it is, but she always manages to — to put me in the hole, don’t 
you understand. She turns all the house round her in lier quiet way, 
and with her confounded sentimental airs. I wish she was dead, Ned.’ 

‘It W'as my wife whom you wanted deail just now,’ Strong said, 
always in perfect good-humour; upon which the Baronet, with his 
acciLstomed candour, said, ‘Well, when people bore my life out, I do 
wish they were dead, and I wish Missy were dowm a well with all my 
heart.’ 

Thus it will l>e seen from the above report of this candid conversation 
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that our accomplished little friend had some peculiarities or defects of 
character which rendered her not very popular. She was a young lady 
of some genius, exquisite sympathies, and considerable literary attain- 
ments, living, like many another genius, with relatives who could not 
comprehend her. Neither her mother nor her stepfather were persons 
of a literary turn. Bell's Life and the Racing Calendar were the 
extent of the Baronet's rea<ling, and Lady Clavering still wrote like a 
schoolgirl of thirteen, and with an extraordinary disregard to grammar 
and spelling. And as Miss Ainory felt very keenly tliat she was not 
appreciated, and that she lived with persons who were not her equals 
in intellect or conversational power, she lost no opportunity to acquaint 
her family circle with their inferiority to herself, and not only was a 
martyr, but took care to let everybody know that slie was so. If slie 
suffered, as she said and thought slie did, severely, are we to wonder 
that a young creature of such delicate sensibilities should shriek and 
cry out a good deal % If a ix)etess may not bemoan her lot, of what 
earthly use is her lyre ? Bhanche struck hers only to the saddest of 
tunes ; and sang elegies over her dead hopes, dirges over her early frost- 
nipt buds of affcf'tion, as became such a mclaiiclioly fate and Muse. 

Her actual distresses, as we have saicl, had not been up to the 
present time very considerable : but her griefs lay, like those of nujst 
of us, in her own soul — that being sad and habitually dissatisfied, what 
wonder that she should weep? So ‘Mos Larnics ' dribl)led out of her 
eyes any day at command : she could furnish an unlimited supply of 
teai-s, and her faculty of shedding them increased by practice. For 
sentiment is like aiiotlier complaint mentioned by Horace, as iiiereasing 
by self-iiiclulgonce (I am sorry to say, ladies, that the comidaint in 
question is calli'd the dropsy), and the more you cry, the more you will 
lie able and desirous to do so. 

Missy had begun to gush at a vm-y early age. Lamartiiii' was her 
favourite bard from tliii pcriocl when she first could feel ; and slie had 
subsequently improved her mind by a sedulous study of novels of the 
great modern authors of tlie French language. Tlierc was not a 
romance of Balzac and George Sand which the indefatigable little 
creature had not devoured by the time she was sixteen : and, how’ever 
little she sympathised with her relatives at lioinc, she had friends, as 
she said, in the siiirit-world, meaning the tender Indiana, the passionate 
and poetic Lelia, the amiable Trenmor, that high-souled convict, that 
angel of the galleys, — the fiery Stenio, — and the other numberless 
heroes of the French romances. She had been in love with Prince 
Eodolph and Prince Djalma while she was yet at school, and had 
settled the divorce question, and the rights of woman, with Indiana, 
before she had left off pinafores. The impetuous little lady played at 
love with these imaginary worthies, as a little wliile before she had 
played at maternity with her doll. Pretty little poetical spirits ! it is 
curious to watch them with those playthings. To-day the blue-eyed 
one is the favourite, and the black-eyed one is jiushed btdiind the 
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drawers. To-morrow blue-eyes may take its turn of neglect: and it 
may be an odious little wretch with a burnt nose, or torn head of 
hair, and no eyes at all, that takes the first place in Misses affection, and 
is dandled and caressetl in her anns. 

As novelists are supposed to know everything, even the secrets of 
female hearts, which the owners themselves do not perhaps know, 
we may state that at eleven years of age Mademoiselle Betsi, as Miss 
Amory was then called, had felt tender emotions towards a young 
Savoyard organ-grinder at Paris, whom slie persisted in believing to 
be a prince carried off from Ids pirents ; that at twelve an old and 
hideous drawing-master (but, ah, what age or personal defects are proof 
against woman's love had agifiited her young heart ; and then, at 
thirteen, being at Madame do Caramers boarding-school, in the Champs 
Elys^es, which, as cveiylx)dy knows, is next door to Monsieur Rogron's 
(Chevalier of the Legion of Honour) pension for young gentlemen, a 
correspondence by letter took place b(5tween the sMuisante Miss Betsi 
and two young gentlemen of the College of Charlemagne, who were 
pensioners of the Chevalier Rogron. 

In the above paragrapli our young friend has been called by a 
Christian name, different to that under which we were lately presented 
to her. The fact is, that Miss Amoiy, called Missy at home, luui really 
at the first been christened Betsy — but assumed the name of Blanche of 
her own will and fantasy, and crowned herself with it ; and the weapon 
which the Baronet, her stepfather, held in terror over her, was the threat 
to call her publicly by her name of Betsy, by which menace ho some- 
times managed to keep the young rebel in order. 

Blanche had had hosts of dear, dear, darling friends ere now, and had 
quite a little museum of locks of hair in her trcasure-<diest, wliich she 
had gathered in the course of her sentimental progress. Some dear 
friends had married : some had gone to other schools ; one beloved sister 
she had lost from the jxmsion, and found again, oh horror I her darling, 
her Ldocadie, keeping the books in her father's shop, a grocer in the 
Rue du Bac : in fact, slic had met with a number of disapixnntmeiits, 
estrangements, disillusionments, as she called them in her pretty French 
jargon, and had seen and suffered a great deal for so young a woman. 
But it is the lot of sensibility to suffer, and of confiding tenderness to 
ha deceived, and she felt that she was only undergoing the penalties of 
genius in these pangs and disap|X)intments of her young career. 

Meanwhile, she managed to make the honest lady, her mother, as 
uncomfortable as circumstances would permit ; and caused her worthy 
stepfather to wish she was dead. With the exception of Captain Strong, 
whose invincible good-humour was proof against her sarcasms, the little 
lady niled the whole house with her tongue. If Lady Clavering talked 
about Sparrowgrass instead of Asparagus, or called an object a hobject, 
as this unfortunate lady would sometimes do. Missy caltnly corrected her, 
and frightened the good soul, her mother, into errors only the more 
frequent as she grew more nervous under her daughter’s eye, 
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It is not to he supposed, considering the vast interest which the 
arrival of the family at Clavering Park inspired in the inhabitants of 
the little town, that Madame Fribsby alone, of all the folks in Clavering, 
should have remained unmoved and incurious. At the first appearance 
of the Park family in church, Madame noted every article of toilette 
which the ladies wore, from their bomiets to their brodequins, and took 
a survey of the attire of the ladies’ maids in the pew allotted to them. 
We feai* that Doctor Portman’s sermon, though it was one of his oldest 
and most valued comiX)sitions, had little effect ujx)n Madame Fribsby on 
that day. In a very few days afterwards, she had nuiiiaged for herself 
an interview with Lady Claveriiig’s confidential attendant, in the house- 
keeper’s room at the Park ; and her cards in French and English, stating 
that she received the newest fashions from Paris from lier correspondent 
Madame Victoriiie, and tliat she was in the custom of making court and 
ball dresses for the nobility and gentry of the shire, were in the posses- 
sion of Lady Clavering and Miss Amory, and favourably received, as 
she was happy to hear, by those ladies. 

Mrs. Bonner, Lady Clavering’s lady, became soon a great frequenter 
of Madame Fribsby’s drawing-room, and partook of many entertainments 
at the milliner’s expense. A meal of green tea, .S(!andal, hot Sally-Lunn 
cakes, and a little novel-reading, were always at the service of Mrs. 
Bonner, whenever she was free to i)ass an e\’ening in the town. And 
she found much more time for these pleasures tliaii her junior ofiicer. 
Miss Amory’s maid, who seldom could be s])arcd for a holiday, and was 
worked as hard as any factory girl by that inexorable little Muse, her 
mistress. 

And there was another person connected witli tlie Clavoring establish- 
ment, who became a constant guest of our friend, the milliner. This 
was the chief of the kitchen, Monsieur Mirobolant, with whom Madame 
Fribsby soon formed an intimacy. 

Not having been accustomed to the appcaraiK’e or society of persons 
of the French nation, the rustic inhabitants of ( ^lavering w('re not so 
favoiurably ijnpresscd by Monsit'ur Ahridc s manners and ai)[)earance, as 
that gentleman might have desired tliat tliey sliould be. ITe walked 
among them quite unsuspiciously upon the aft(‘ruoon of a summer day, 
when his services were not required at the House, in his usual favourite 
costume, !iamely, his light green frock or paletot, his crimson velvet 
waistcoat with blue glass buttons, his pantalon Ecossais of a very large 
and decided cl. 'ck pattern, his orange satin neckcloth, and his jean- 
boots, with tips of shiny leather, — these, with a gold embroidered cap, 
and a richly-gilt cane, or other varieties of ornament of a similar 
tendency, formed his usual holiday costume, in which he fiattered 
himself there was nothing remarkable (unless, indeed, the beauty of 
his person should attract observation), and in wliicli lie considered that 
he exhibited the appearance of a gentleman of good Parisian ton. 

He walked then down the street, grinning and ogling every woman 
he met with glances, which he meant should kill them outright, 
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and peered over the railings, and in at the windows, where females 
were, in the tranquil suniiner evening. But Betsy, Mrs. Pybus’s 
maid, shrank back with a ‘ Lor bless us 1 ’ as Alcide ogled her over the 
laurel busli ; the Misses Baker and their mamma stared with wonder ; 
and presently a crowd began to follow the interesting foreigner, of 
ragged urchins and children, who left their dirt-pies in the street to 
pursue him. 

For some time he thought that admiration was the cause which led 
these persons in Ids wake, and walked on, pleased himself that he could 
so easily confer on others so much harmless pleasure. But the little 
children and dirt-pie manufacturers were presently succeeded by followers 
of a larger growth, and a nunilxT of lads and girls from the factory 
being let loose at this liour, joined the mob and began laughing, jeering, 
hooting, and calling opprobrious names at the Frenchman. Some cried 
out, ‘Frcnchy! Frencliy!' some exclaimed ‘Frogs!' one asked for a 
lock of his hair, which was long and in richly-flowing ringlets ; and at 
length the poor artist began to perceive that ho was an object of 
derision rather than of respect to the rude grinning mob. 

It was at this juncture that Madame Fribsl)y spied the unlucky 
gentleman with the train at his heels, and heard the s(iomful shouts 
•with wJiich tliey assailed him. She mn out of her room, and across the 
street to the persecuted foreigner ; she held out her hand, and, address- 
ing him in his own language, invited him into her abode ; and when 
she liad housed him fairly within her door, she stood bravely at the 
threshold before the gibing facdory girls and boys, and said they were 
a pack of cowards to insult a poor man who could not speak thch* 
language, and was alone and without ])rote(*tion. The little crowd, 
with some ironical cheers and bootings, nevertheless felt the force of 
Madame Fribsby’s vigorous allocution, and retreated Ix'fore her; for 
the old lady v as rather respccdiMl in the place, and her oddity and her 
kindness had made her many friends there. 

Poor Mirobolant was grateful ind(‘ed to lu'ar the language of his 
country ever so ill spoken. Frenchmen pardon our faults in their 
language much more readily than wc excuse tlieir bad Englisli ; and 
will face our blunders throughout a long conversation, without the 
legist propensity to grin. The rescued artist vowed that Madame 
Fribsby was his guardian angel, and that he had not as yet met with 
such suavity and politeness among les Anglaises, He was as courteous 
and complimentary to her as if it was the fairest and noblest of ladies 
whom he was addressing : for Ahride Mirobolant paid homage after his 
fashion to all womankind, and never dreamed of a distinction of rank 
ill the realms of beauty, as his phrase was. 

A cream, flavoured with pine-apple — a mayonnaise of lobster, which 
he flattered himself was not unworthy of his hand, or of her to whom 
he had the honour to offer it as an homage, and a box of preserved 
fruits of Provence, were brought by one of the chef’s aides-de-camp, in 
a ba-ket, the next day to the milliner’s, and were accompanied with a 
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gallant note to the amiable Madame Fribsby. ‘ Her kindness/ Alcide 
said, ‘had made a green plaee in the desert of his existence, — her 
suavity would ever contrast in memory with the grossierete of the 
rustic population, who were not worthy to possess such a jewel/ An 
intimacy of the most confidential nature thus sprang up between the 
milliner and the chief of the kitchen ; but I do not know whether it 
was with pleasure or mortification that Madame received the declara- 
tions of friendship which the young Alcide proffered to her, for he per- 
sisted in calling her, ^ La respectable Frihshi,* ^ La vertueuse Fribshi \^ — 
and in stating that he should consider her as his mother, wliile he hoped 
she would regard him as her son. Ah 1 it w^as not very long ago, 
Fribsby thought, that words had been addressed to her in that dear 
French language indicating a different sort of attaclmicnt. And she 
sighed as she looked up at the picture of her Caralnneer. For it is 
surprising how young some people’s hearts remain when their heads 
have need of a front or a little hair-dye, — and, at this moment, 
Madame Fribsby, as she told young Alcide, felt as romantic as a girl 
of eighteen. 

When the conversation took this turn — and at their first intimacy 
Madame Fribsby was rather inclined so to lead it — Alcide always 
I)olitely diverged to another subject : it was as liis mother that lie per- 
sisted in considering the good milliner. He would recognise her in no 
other capacity, and with that relationship tlie gentle lady was forced to 
content herself, when she found how deeply the artist’s heart was 
engaged elsewhere. 

He was not long before he described to her the sulijeet jiiid origin of 
liis passion. 

‘ I declared myself to her,’ said Alcide, laying liis hand on Ids heart, 
rin a manner which was as novel as I am charmed to think it was 
agreeable. Where cannot Love penetrate, respcctahhi Madame rril>sl)i ? 
Cupid is the father of invention ! — I inquired of the domesties what 
were the plats of wduch Mademoiselle partook with most pleasure ; and 
built up my little battery accordingly. On a day when her parents liad 
gone to dine in the world (and I am grievtid to say tliat a grossicn* 
dinner at a restaurant, on the Boulevard, or in the Palais Royal, seemed 
to form the delights of these unrefined persons), the charming ]\Iiss 
entertained some commdes of the pension ; and I advised myself to 
send up a little repast suitable to so delicate young palates. Her 
lovely name is Blanche. The veil of the maiden is wliitc, the wreath 
of roses which she wears is white. I determined tliat my dinner should 
be as spotless as the snow’. At her accustomed hour, and instead of 
the rude gigot a Pea%L which was ordinarily served at her too simple 
table, I sent her up a little potage a la Berne — a la Behie Blanche I 
called it, — as white as her own tint — and confectioned with the most 
fragrant cream and almonds. I then offered up at her shrine a filet de 
merlan h VAgneSy and a delicate wdiich I have designated as 
Eperlan A la SairUe Th^ese^ and of which my charming Miss imrtook with 
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pleasure. I followed this by two little entrees of sweetbread and chicken ; 
and the only brown thing which I permitted myself in the entertainment 
was a little roast of lamb, which I laid in a meadow of spinaches, sur- 
rounded with croustillons, representing sheep, and ornamented with 
daisies and other savage flowers. After this came my second service : a 
pudding a la Reine Elisabeth (who, Madame Fribsbi knows, was a 
maiden princess) ; a dish of opal-coloured plovers’ eggs, which I called 
Nid detonrtereanx a laRoucoule\ placing in the midst of them two 
of those tender volatiles, billing each other, and confectioned with butter ; 
a basket containing little gdteaux of apricots, which, I know, all young 
ladies adore ; and a jelly of inai’asquiii, bland, insinuating, intoxicating 
as the glance of beauty. Tliis I designated Ambroisie de Calypso a la 
Souverame de nwn Cmir, And when the ice was brought in — an ice 
of plovihiere and cherries — how do you think I had shaped them, 
Madame Fribsbi '? In the form of two In'arts united with an arrow, on 
which I had laid, before it entered, a bridal veil in out-paper, surmounted 
by a wreath of virginal orange-flowers. I stood at the door to watch 
the effect of tins entry. It was but one cry of admiration. The three 
young ladies filled their glasses with the sparkling Ay, and carried me 
in a toast. I heard it —I heard Miss speak of me — I heard her say, 
‘‘ Tell Monsieur IMirobolant that wq thank him — we admire him — we 
love him ! ” My feet almost failed me as she spoke. 

‘ Since that, can I have any reason to doubt that the young artist has 
made some progress in the heart of the English Miss ? I am modest, 
but my glass informs me that I am not ill-looking. Other victories have 
convinced me of the fact.’ 

‘ Dangerous man ! ’ cried the millimn*. 

‘ The blonde misses of Albion see nothing in the dull inhabitants of 
their brumous isle which can compare with the ardour and vivacity of 
the children of the South. We bring our sunshine with us; we are 
Frenchmen, and ac^customed to conquer. Were it not for this affair of 
the heart, and my determination to marry an Anglaise, do you think I 
would stop in this island (which is not altogether ungrateful, since I 
have found here a tender mother in the respectable Madame Fribsbi), in 
this island, in this family? My genius would use itself in the comjmny 
of these rustics — the poesy of my art cannot be understood by these 
carnivorous insularics. No — the men are odious, but the women — the 
women ! I own, dear Fribsbi, are seducing ! I have vowed to marry 
one ; and as I cannot go into your markets and purchase, according to 
the custom of the country, I am resolved to adopt another custom, and 
fly with one to Gretna Grin. The bhmde Miss will go. She is fascinated. 
Her eyes have told me so. The white dove wants but the signal to fly.’ 

* Have you any correspondence with her ? ’ asked Fribsby, in amaze- 
ment, and not knowing whether the young lady or the lover might be 
labouring under a romantic delusion. 

‘ I corresjjond with her by means of my art. She partakes of dishes 
which I make expressly for her. I insinuate to her thus a thousand 
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iints, which, as she is perfectly spiritual, she receives. But I want 
other intelligences near her.^ 

‘ There is Pincott, her maid,' said Madame Fribsby, who, by aptitude 
or education, seemed to have some knowledge of affairs of the heart * 
but the great artist's brow darkened at this suggestion. 

‘Madame,' he said, ‘there are points upon which a gallant man ought 
to silence himself ; though, if he break the se(;ret, he may do so with 
the least impropriety to his best friend — his adopted mother. Know 
then, that there is a cause why Miss Pincott should be hostile to me — a 
cause not uncommon with your sex — jealousy.' 

‘ Perfidious monster ! ' said the confidante. 

‘ Ah, no,' said the artist, with a deep bass voice, and a tragic accent 
worthy of the Porte St. Martin and his favourite melodrames, ‘Not per- 
fidious, but fatal. Yes, I am a fatal man, Madame FrLbsi)i. To inspire 
hopeless passion is my destiny. I cannot help it that women love me. 
Is it my fault that that young woman depcrislies and languishes to the 
view of the eye, consumed by a flame which I cannot return Listen ! 
There are others in this family who are similarly unhappy. The gover- 
ness of the young Milor has encountered me in my walks, and looked at 
me in a way whi(di can bear but one inter])retation. And Milady herself, 
who is of mature age, but who has oriental blood, has once or twice 
addressed compliments to the lonely artist which can admit of no mistake. 
I avoid the household, I seek solitude, I undergo my destiny. I can 
many but one, and am resolved it shall bo to a lady of your nation. 
And, if her fortune is sufficient, I think Miss would be the person who 
would be most suitable. I wish to ascertain what her means are before 
I lead her to Gretna Grin.' 

Whether Alcide was as irresistible a coiirpicror as his namesake, or 
whether ho was simply crazy, is a point which must be. left to the reader's 
judgment. But the latter, if ho has had the benefit of miadi French 
acquaintance, has perliaps met wdth men amongst them who fanci(‘d 
themselves almost as invincible ; and who, if you credit them, have made 
equal havoc in the hearts of hs Anglniscs, 


CHAPTER XXIV 

CONTAINS BOTH LOVE AND JEALOUSY 

O UR readers have already heard Sir Francis Clavering’s canditl 
opinion of the lady who had given him her fortune and restored 
him to his native country and home, and it must bo owned 
that the Baronet was not far wrong in his estimate of his wife, and 
that Lady Glavering was not the wisest or the best edueateil of w^>men. 
She had had a couple of yeai*s' education in Europe, in a suburb of 
London, which she persisted in calling Ackney to her dying day, whencci 
she had been summoned to join her father at Calcutta at the age of 

N 
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fifteen. And it was on her voyage thither, on board the Ramchundef 
East Indiaiiian, Captain Bragg, in which ship she had two years pre- 
viously made her journey to Europe, that she formed the acquaintance 
of her first husband, Mr. Araory, who was third mate of the vessel 
in question. 

We are not going to enter into the early part of Lady Clavering^s 
history, but Captjiin Bragg, under whose charge Miss Snell went out 
to her father, who was one of the Captain^s consignees, and part owner 
of the Mamchunder and many other vessels, found reason to put the 
rebellious rascal of a mate in irons, until they reacdied the Cape, where 
the Captain left his officer behind : and finally delivered his ward to 
her father at Calcutta, after a stormy and perilous voyage, in which 
the Eatnchunder and the cargo and passengers incurred no small danger 
and damage. 

Some months afterwards Amory made his appearance at Calcutta, 
having worked his way out before the mast from the Cape — married 
the rich attorney’s daughter in spite of that old specndator — set up as 
indigo-planter and failed — set up as agent and failed again — set up 
as editor of the Sunderbund Pilot and failed again — quarrelling cease- 
lessly with his fiither-in-law and his wife d\iring the progress of all these 
mercantile transactions and disasters, and ending his career finally with 
a crash which conqxdled him to leave Cahmtta and go to New South 
Wales. It was in the course of these luckless proceedings that Mr. 
Amoiy probably made the acquaintance of Sir Jasper Rogers, the 
respected Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, who has been 
mentioned before : and, as the truth must out, it was by making an 
improper use of his father-in-law’s name, who could write perfectly well, 
and had no need of an amanuensis, that fortune finally forsook Mr. 
Amory and caused him to abandon all further struggles with her. 

Not being in the habit of reading the Calcutta law-ro|X)rts very 
assiduously, the European public did not know of these facts as well 
as people did in Bengal, and Mrs. Amory and her father finding her 
residence in India not a comfortable one, it was agreed that the lady 
should return to Europe, whither she came with her little daughter 
Betsy or Blanche, then four years old. They were accompanied by 
Betsy’s nurse, wlio has been presented to the reader in the last chapter 
as the confidential maid of Lady Clavering, Mrs. Bonner : and Captain 
Bragg took a house for them in the near neighbourhood of his residence 
in Pocklington Street. 

It was a very hard bitter summer, and the rain it rained every day 
for some time after Mrs. Amory’s arrival. Bragg was very pompous 
and disagreeable, perhaps ashamed, perhaps anxious, to get rid of the 
Indian hidy. She believed that all the world in London was talking 
about Jier husband’s disaster, and that the King and Queen and the 
Court of Directors were aware of her unlucky history. She had a good 
allowance from her father ; she had no call to live in England ; and she 
determined to go abroad. Away she went, then, glad to escape the 
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gloomy surveillance of the odious bully, Captain Bragg. People had 
no objection to receive her at the continental towns where she stopped, 
and at the various boarding-houses, where she royally paid her way. 
She called Hackney, Ackney, to be sure (though otherwise she spoke 
English with a little foreign twang, very curious and not unpleasant) ; 
she dressed amazingly; she was conspicuous for her love of eating and 
drinking, and prepared curries and pillaus at every boarding-house which 
she frequented; but her singularities of language and behaviour only 
gave a zest to her society, and Mrs. Amory was deservedly popular. 
She was the most good-natured, jovial, and generous of women. She 
was up to any party of pleasure by whomsoever proposed. She brought 
three times more champagne and fowls and ham to the picnics tlian any 
one else. She took endless boxes for the play, ami tickets for tlie 
masked balls, and gave them away to ever}dx)dy. She paid the board- 
ing-house people months beforehand; she helped poor shabby mustachioed 
bucks and dowagers, whose remittances had not arrived, T\dth constant 
supplies from her purse ; and in this way she tramped through Europe, 
and appeared at Brussels, at Paris, at Milan, at Naples, at Rome, as 
her fancy led her. News of Amory’s death rejiched her at the latter 
place, where Captain Clavering was then staying, unable to pay his 
hotel hill, as indeed, was his friend, tlie Clu‘valier Strong, and the 
good-natured widow married the descendant of the ancient house of 
Clavering — professing, indeed, no particular grief for the scaix^grace of 
a husband whom she had lost : and thus we have ])r(mght her up to 
the present time when she was mistress of Clavering Park. 

Missy followed her mamma in most of her peregrinations, and so 
learned a deal of life. She had a governess for some time ; and after 
her mother’s second marriage, the benefit of ]\Iadame de Caramel’s 
select pension in the Champs Elysdes. AVhen the Claverings eanK'. to 
England, she of course came with them. It was only witliin a few 
years, after the death of her grandfather, and tlie birtli of her litth^ 
brother, that she began to understiind that her position in life was 
altered, and that Miss Amory, nolx)dy s daughter, ^^'as a very small 
I)ersonage in a house compared with ]\rast(‘r Francis Clavering, Iieir to 
an ancient baronetcy, and a noble estate. But for little Fuink, slic 
would have been an heiress, in spite of her father : and tliough she 
knew and cared not much about money, of wliicli she never had any 
stint, and though she was a romantic little Muse, as we have seen, yet 
she could not ictisonably be grateful to the persons wlio had so con- 
tributed to change her condition : nor, indeed, did slie understand what 
the matter really was, until she had made some further progress, and 
acquired more accurate knowledge in the world. 

But this was clear, that her stepfather was dull and weak : that 
mamma dropped her H’s, and was not refined in manners or appear- 
ance ; and that little Frank was a spoiled quarrelsome urchin, always 
having his way, always treading upon her feet, always upsetting liis 
dinner on her dresses, and keeping her out of her inheritaiice. None 
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of these, as she felt, could comprehend her: and her solitary heart 
naturally pined for other attachments, and she sought around her where 
to bestow the precious boon of her unoccupied affection. 

This dear girl, then, from want of sympathy, or other cause, made 
herself so disagreeable at home, and frightened her mother, and bored 
her stepfather so much, that they were quite as anxious as she could be 
that she should settle for herself in life ; and hence Sir Francis 
Clavering’s desire expressed to his friend, in the last chapter, that Mrs. 
Strong should die, and that he would take Blanche to himself as a 
second Mrs. Strong. 

But as this could not be, any other person was welcome to win her : 
and a smart young fellow, well-looking and well-educated, like our 
friend Artliim Pendennis, was quite free to propose for her if he had 
a mind, and would have been received with open arms by Lady Clavering 
as a son-in-law, had he had the courage to come forward as a competitor 
for Miss Amory’s hand. 

Mr. Pen, however, besides other drawbacks, chose to entertain an 
extreme diffidence about himself. He was ashamed of his late failures, 
of his idle and nameless condition, of the poverty which he had brought 
on his mother by his folly, and there was as much of vanity as remorse 
in his present state of doubt and distrust. How could he ever hope 
for such a prize as tJiis brilliant Blanche Amory, who lived in a fine 
park and mansion, and was waited on by a score of grand domestics, 
whilst a maid servant brought in their meagre meal at Fairoaks, and 
his mother was obliged to pinch and manage to make both ends meet? 
Obstacles seemed to him insurmountable, which would have vanished 
had he marched manfully ui)on them : and he preferred despairing, or 
dallying with his wishes, — or perhaps he had not positively shaped 
them as yet, — to attempting to win gallantly the object of his desire. 
Many a young man fails by that species of vanity called shyness, who 
might, for the asking, have his will. 

But we do not pretend to say that Pen had, as yet, ascertained his : 
or that he was doing much more than thinking alK)ut falling in love. 
Miss Amory was charming and lively. She fascinated and cajoled him 
by a thousand arts or natural graces or flatteries. — But there were 
lurking reasons and doubts, besides shyness and vanity, withholding 
him. Ill s])ite of her cleverness, and her protestations, and her fascina- 
tions, Pen’ ■ mother had divined the girl, and did not trust her. Mrs. 
Pendennis saw Blanche light-minded and frivolous, detected many wants 
ill her which offemded the pure and pious-minded lady; a want of 
reverence for her parents, and for things more sa(^red, Helen thought : 
worldliness and selfishness couched under pretty words and tender 
expressions. Laura and Pen battled these points strongly at first with 
the widow — Laura being as yet enthusiastic about her new friend, and 
Pen not far-gone enough in love to attempt any concealment of his feel- 
ings. He would laugh at these objections of Helen’s, and say, ‘ Psha, 
mother ! you are jealous about Laura — all women are jealous/ 
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But when, in the course of a month or two, and by watching the 
pair with that anxiety with which brooding women watch over their 
son^s affections — and in acknowledging which, I have no doubt there 
is a sexual jealousy on the mother's part, and a secret pang — when 
Helen saw that the intimacy appeared to make progress, that the two 
young people were perpetually finding pretexts to meet, and that Miss 
Blanche was at Fairoaks or Mr. Pen at the Park every day, the poor 
widow's heart began to fail her — her darling project seemed to vanish 
before her ; and, giving way to her weakness, she fairly told Pen one 
day what her views and longings were ; that she felt herself breaking, 
and not long for this world, and that she hoped and prayed before she 
went, that she might see her two children one. The late events. Pen’s 
life and career and former passion for the actress, had broken the spirit 
of this tender lady. She felt that ho had escaped her, and was in the 
maternal nest no more; and she clung with a sickening fondness to 
Laura, Laura who had been left to her by Francis in heaven. 

Pen kissed and soothed her in his grand patronising way. He 
had seen something of this, he had long thought his mother wanted 
to make this marriage — did Laura know any tiling of it? (Not she, 
— Mrs. Pendennis said — not for worlds would she have breathed a 
word of it to Laura) — ‘Well, well, there was time enough, his mother 
wouldn't die,^ Pen said laughingly : ‘ he wouldn’t hear of any such 
thing, and as for the Muse, she is too grand a lady to think about 
poor little me — and as for Laura, who knows that she would have 
me? She would do anything you told her, to be sure. But am I 
worthy of her?' 

‘ Oh, Pen, you might be,' was the widow’s reply ; not that INIr. Pen 
ever doubted that he was ; and a feeling of indefinable pleasure and 
self-complactency came over him as he thought ovct this proposal, and 
imaged Laura to himself, as liis memory rememlicred her for years 
past, always fair and oixjii, kindly and pious, checTful, tciidi'r, and 
true. He looked at her with brightening eyes as she came in from 
the garden at the end of this talk, her cheeks rather flushed, her 
looks frank and smiling — a basket of roses in her hand. 

She took the finest of them and brought it to ]\Irs. Pendennis, who 
was refreshed by the odour and colour of these flowers ; and hung over 
her fondly and gave it to her. 

* And I might have this prize for the asking ! ' Pen thought, with 
a thrill of triumph, as ho looked at the kindly girl. ‘Wliy, she is 
as beautiful and as generous as her roses.' The image of the two 
women remained for ever after in his jiiind, and he never recalled it 
but the tears came into his eyes. 

Before very many weeks' intimacy with her new acquaintance, how- 
ever, Miss Laura was obliged to give in to Helen’s opinion, and own 
that the Muse was selfish, unkind, and iiuionstant. 

Little Frank, for instance, might be very provoking, and might have 
deprived Blanche of her mamma's aflfection, but this was no reason why 
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Blanche should box the child's ears because he upset a glass of water 
over her drawing, and why she should call him many opprobrious names 
in the English and French languages ; and the preference accorded to 
little Frank was certainly no reason why Blanche should give herself 
imperial airs of command towards the boy's governess, and send that 
young lady upon messages through the house to bring her book or to 
fetch h(*r pocket-handkerchief. When a domestic performed an errand 
for honest Laura, she was always thankful and pleased ; whereas, she 
could not but ])erceive that the little Muse had not the slightest scruple 
in giving her commands to all the world round about her, and in dis- 
turbing anybody's case or comfort, in order to administer to her own. 
It was Laura’s first experience in friendship; and it pained the kind 
creature’s heart to be obliged to give up as delusions, one by one, those 
charms and brilliant (qualities in which her fancy had dressed her new 
friend, and to find that the fascinating little fairy was but a mortal, 
and not a very amiable mortal after all. What generous person is 
there that has not been so deceived in his time ? — what person, perhaps, 
that has not so disappointed others in his turn ? 

After the scene with little Frank, in which that refractory son and 
heir of the house of Clavering had received the compliments in French 
and English, and the accompanying box on the ear from his sister. 
Miss Laura, who had plenty of humour, could not help emailing to mind 
some very touching and tender verses wliich the Muse had read to her 
out of ‘Mes Larmes,' and whi(!h Ix^gan, ‘My pretty baby brother, may 
angels guard tliy rest,' in which the Muse, after complimenting the 
baby upon the station in life which it was about to (x^cupy, and con- 
trasting it with her own lonely condition, vowed nevertheless that the 
angel boy would never enjoy such affection as hers was, or find in 
the false world before him anything so constant and tender as a sister’s 
heart. ‘It may be,' the forlorn one said, ‘it may bo, you will slight 
it, my pretty baby sweet. You will spurn me from your bosom, I'll 
cling around your feet ! 0 let me, let me love you ! the world will prove 
to you As false as 'tis to others, but I am ever true.' And behold the 
Muse was boxing the darling brother's ears instead of kneeling at his 
feet, and giving Miss Laura her first lesson in the Cynical philosophy 
— not (piite her first, however, — something like this selfishness and 
waywardness, something like this contrast between practice and poetry, 
])etwc<*n gr. jkI v(a*sified aspirations and every-day life, she had 'svitnessed 
at home in the person of our young friend Mr. Pen. 

But then Peai was different. Pen was a man. It seemed natural, 
somehow, that he should be self-willed and should have his own way. 
And under his waywardness and selfishness, indeed, there was a kind 
and generous heart. Oh, it was hard that such a diamond should be 
changed away against such a false stone as this. In a word, Laura 
began to be tired of her admired Blanche. She had assayed her and 
found her not true ; and her former admiration and delight, which she 
had expressed with her accustomed generous artlessness, gave way to 
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a feeling, which we shall not call contempt, but which was very near 
it ; and which caused Laura to arlopt towards Miss Amory a grave and 
tranquil tone of superiority, which was at first by no means to the 
Muse^s liking. Nobody likes to be found out, or, having held a high 
place, to submit to step down. 

The consciousness that this event was impending did not serve to 
increase Miss Blanche's good-humour, and as it made her peevish and 
dissatisfied with herself, it probably rendered her even less agreeable to 
the persons round about her. So there arose, one fatal day, a battle- 
royal between dearest Blanche and dearest Laura, in which the friend- 
ship between them was all but slain outright. Dearest Blanche had 
been unusually capricious and wicked on tliis day. She had been 
insolent to her mother ; savage with little Frank ; odiously impertinent 
in her behaviour to the boy's govcnnjss ; and intolerably cruel to Pincott, 
her attendant. Not venturing to attack her friend (for the little tyrant 
was of a timid feline nature, and only used her claws upon those who 
were weaker than herself), she maltreated all these, and especially poor 
Pincott, who was menial, confidante, companion (slave always), accord- 
ing to the caprice of her young mistress. 

This girl, who had been sitting in the room with the young ladies, 
being driven thence in tears, occasioned by the cruelty of her mistress, 
and raked with a parting sarcasm as she went sobbing from the door, 
Laura fairly broke out into a loud and indignant invective — wondered 
how one so young could forget the deference owing to her elders as well 
as to her inferiors in station; and professing so much sensibility of her 
own, could torture the feelings of others so wantonly. Laura told her 
friend that her conduct was absolutely wicked, and that slie ought to 
ask pardon of Heaven on her knees for it. And having delivered her- 
self of a hot and voluble speech whereof the delivery astonished the 
speaker as much almost as her auditor, she ran to her bonnet and shawl, 
and went home across the park in a great Hurry and perturbation, and 
to the surprise of Mrs. Pendcniiis, who had not expected her until 
night. 

Alone with Helen, Laura gave an account of the scicne, and gave 
up her friend henceforth. ‘0 mamma/ she said, ‘you were right; 
Blanche, who seems so soft aiid so kind, is, as you liave said, s('lfisli 
and cruel. She who is always speaking of her affections can ha\'e no 
heart. No honest girl would affli(3t a mother so, or torture a dependant ; 
and — and, I give her up from this day, and I will have no other friend 
but you.' 

Oil this the two ladies went through the oscillatory ceremony which 
they were in the habit of performing, and Mrs. Pendeimis got a great 
secret comfort from the little quarrel — for Laura's confession seemed to 
say, ‘ That girl can never be a wife for Pen, for she is light-minded and 
heartless, and quite unworthy of our noble hero. He will be sure to 
find out her unworthiness for his own part, and then he will be saved 
from this flighty creature, and awake out of his delusion.' 
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But Miss Laura did not tell Mrs. Pendennis, perhaps did not 
acknowledge to herself, what had been the real cause of the day^s 
quarrel. Being in a very wicked mood, and bent upon mischief 
everywhere, the little wicked Muse of a Blanche had very soon begun 
her tricks. Her darling Laura had come to pass a long day ; and as 
they were sitting in her own room together, had chosen to bring the 
conversation round to tho subject of Mr. Pen. 

* I am afraid he is sadly fickle,' Miss Blanche observed ; ' Mrs. 
Pybus, and many more Clavering people, have told us all about the 
actress.' 

‘ I was quite a child when it happened, and I don't know anything 
about it,' Laura answered, blushing very much. 

‘ He used her very ill,' Blanche said, wagging her little head. ‘ Ho 
was false to her.' 

‘ I am sure he was not,' Laura cried out ; * he acted most generously 
by her : ho wanted to give up everything to many her. It was she 
that was false to him. He nearly broke his heart about it : he ' 

‘ I thought you didn't know anything about tho story, dearest,' inter- 
posed Miss Blanche. 

‘Mamma has said so,' said Laura. 

‘Well, he is very clever,' continued the other little dear. ‘What a 
sweet poet he is ! Have you ev(*r read his poems?' 

‘ Only the “ Fisherniau and the Diver," which he translated for us, 
and his Prize Poem, which didn’t get tlie prize ; and, indeed, I thought 
it very pompous and prosy,' Laura said, laughing. 

‘Has he never written any poems, then, love?' asked Miss 
Amory. 

‘ No, my dear,' said Miss Bell. 

Blaw'he ran up to her friend, kissed her fondly, called her my dearest 
Laura at least three times, looked her archly in the face, nodded her 
head, and said, ‘ Promise to tell no-o-body, and I will show you some- 
thing.' 

And tripping across the room daintily to a little mother-of-pearl 
inlaid desk, she o]>(med it with a silver key, and took out two or tliree 
papers crumpled and rather stained with green, which she submitted 
to her friend. Laura took them and read them. They were love- 
verses sure enough— something alxjut Undine — about a Naiad — about 
a liver. Sh ^ looked at them for a long time ; but in truth the lines 
were not very distinct before her eyes. 

‘ And you have answered them, Blanche ? ' she asked, putting them 
back. 

‘ Oh no ! not for worlds, dearest,' the other said : and when her 
dearest Laura Inid f/uiie done with the verses, she tripped back, and 
popf)ed them again into the pretty desk. 

Then she went to her piano, and sang tw^o or three songs of Rossini, 
whose flourishes of music her flexible little voice could execute to per- 
fection, and Laura sate by, vaguely listening, as she performed these 
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pieces. What was Miss Bell thinking about the while? She hardly 
knew ; but sate there silent as the songs rolled by. After this concert 
the young ladies were summoned to the room where luncheon was 
serv^ ; and whither they of course went with their arms round each 
other’s waists. 

And it could not have been jealousy or anger on Laura’s part which 
had made her silent : for, after they had tripped along the corridor and 
descended the steps, and were about to open the door wliich leads into 
the hall, Laura paused, and looking her friend kindly and frankly in 
the face, kissed her with a sisterly warmth. 

Something occurred after this — ^Master Frank’s manner of eating, 
probably, or mamma’s blunders, or Sir Francis smelling of cigars — 
which vexed Miss Blanche, and she gave way to that series of naughti- 
nesses whereof we have spoken, and which ended in the above little 
quarrel. 


CHAPTER XXV 

A HOUSE FULL OF VISITORS 

T he difference between the girls did not last long. Laura was 
always too eager to forgive and be forgiven, and as for Miss 
Blanche, her hostilities, never very long or durable, had not 
been provoked by the above scene. Nolxxly cares alx)ut being accused 
of wickedness. No vanity is hurt by that sort of charge : Blanche was 
rather pleased than provoked by her friemTs indignation, which never 
would have been raised but for a cause which both knew, though 
neither spoke of. 

And so Laura, with a sigh, was obliged to confess that the romantn; 
part of her first friendship Wiis at an end, and that the object of it was 
only worthy of a very ordinary sort of n'gard. 

As for Blanche, she instantly composed a copy of touching verses, 
setting forth her desertion and disenchantment. It was only the old 
story, she VTOte, of love meeting with coldness, and fidelity returned 
by neglect ; and some new neighi^urs arriving from London about this 
time, in whoso family there were daughters, Miss Amory had the 
advantage of selecting an eternal friend from one of these young ladies, 
and impiirting her sorrows and disappointiiKMits to this new sister. The 
tall footmen came but seldom now with notes to the sweet Laura ; the 
pony carriage was but rarely despatc'hcd to Fairoaks to bo at the 
orders of the ladies there. Blanche adopted a sweet look of suffering 
martyrdom when Laura came to see her. The other laughed at her 
friend’s sentimental mood, and treated it with a good-humour that was 
by no means respectful. 

But if Miss Blanche found new female friends to console her, the 
faithful historian is also bound to say, that she discovered some ac- 
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quaintances of the other sex who seemed to give her consolation too. 
If ever this artless young creature met a young man, and had ten 
minutes’ conversation with him in a garden walk, in a drawing-room 
window, or in the intervals of a waltz, she confided in him, so to speak 
— made play with her beautiful eyes — six)ke in a tone of tender 
interest, and simple and touching appeal, and left him, to perform the 
same pretty little drama in behalf of his successor. 

When the Claverings first came down to the Park, there were very 
few audiences before whom Miss Blanche could perform : hence Pen had 
all the benefits of her glances, and confidences, and the di-awing-room 
window, or the garden walk all to himself. In the town of Clavering, 
it lias been said, there were actually no young men : in the near sur- 
rounding country, only a curate or two, or a rustic young squire, with 
large feet and ill-made clothes. To the dragoons quartered at Chatteris 
the Baronet made no overtures : it was unluckily his own regiment : he 
had left it on bad terms with some officers of the cor|)S — an ugly business 
jibout a horse bargain — a disjmted play acjcount at blind-Hookey — a 
white feather — who need ask ? — it is not our business to inquire too 
closely into the bygones of our charac^tc^rs, excejit in so far as their 
previous liistory appertains to tlie development of this present stoiy. 

The autumn, and tlic end of the Parliamentary Session, and the 
London season, brought one or two county families down to their houses, 
and filled tolerably the neighbouring little watering-phu^e of Baymoutli, 
and opened our friend Mr. Bingley’s Theatre Royal at Chatteris, and 
collected the usual company at the Assizes and Riice-balls there. Up to 
this time, the old county families had been rather shy of our friends of 
Clavering Park. The Fogeys of Drummington ; the Stpiares of Dozlcy 
Park ; the Welbores of Tlic Barrow, etc. All sorts of stories were 
current among these folks regarding the family at Clavering ; — indeed, 
nobody ouglit to say that people in the country have no imagination, 
who hear tliem talk about new neighbours. About Sir Francis and his 
Lady, aiul her birtli and parentage, alx)ut Miss Amory, about Captain 
Strong, there had l^ecn endless histories which need not be recapitulated ; 
and the family of the Park had been three months in the county before 
the great peo])le around began to call. 

But at the end of the season, the Earl of Trehawke, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County, coming to P^yrie Castle, and the Countess Dowager of 
Rockmi lister, wimse son was also a magnate of the land, to occupy a 
mansion on the Marine Paimle at Bayniouth — these great folks came 
puldicly, immediately, and in state, to call u|x)ii the family of Clavering 
Park ; and the carriages of the county familie^s speedily followed in the 
track which had been left in the avenue by their lordly wheels. 

It was then that Mirobolant began to have an opportunity of exercising 
that skill which he possessexl, and of forgetting, in the occupations of 
his art, the pangs of love. It was then that the large footmen were too 
much employed at Clavering Park to be able to bring messages, or dally 
over the cup of small beer with the poor little maids at P’airoaks. It 
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was then that Blanche found other dear friends than Laura, and other 
places to walk in besides the river-side, where Pen was fishing. He 
came day after day, and wliippcd the stream, but the ‘ fish, fish ! ^ 
wouldn't do their duty, nor the Peri appear. And here, though in strict 
confidence, and with a request that the matter go no further, we may as 
well allude to a delicate business, of which previous hint has been given. 
Mention has been made, in a former page, of a certain liollow tree, at 
which Pen used to take his station when engaged in his pjission for 
Miss Fotheringay, and the cavity of which he afterwards used for other 
purposes than to insert his baits and fishing-cans in. The truth is, he 
converted this tree into a post-office. Under a piece of moss and a stone, 
he used to jnit little poems, or letters equally poetical, wliich were 
addressed to a certain Undine, or Naiad who frequented the stream, and 
which, once or twice, were replaced by a receipt in the shape of a flower, 
or by a modest little word or two of acknowledgment, written in a 
delicate hand, in French or English, and on pink scentcid paper. 
Certainly, Miss Amory used to walk by this stream, as we have seen ; 
and it is a fact that she used pink scented paper for lier correspondence. 
But after the great folks had invaded Clavering Park, and the family 
coiwdi passed out of the lodge-gates, evening after (n ening, on their way 
to the other great country houses, nolxxly came to fetch Pen’s letters at 
the post-office ; the white paper was not exchaiigod for the pink, but lay 
undisturbed under its stone and its moss, wliilst tlie tree was reflected 
into the stream, and the Brawl went rolling by. Tlu're was not much 
in the letters certainly : in the pink notes searcely anything — merely a 
little word or two, half jocular, half sympathetic, such as might be 
written by any young lady. But oh, you silly Pendennis, if you wanted 
this one, why did you not speak ? Perhaps neither j)arty was in earnest. 
You were only playing at being in love, and the sportive little Undine 
was humouring you at the same play. 

Nevertheless if a man is balked at tin's game, he not unfreqiiently 
loses his temper ; and when nobody came any more for Pen’s pcxnns, he 
began to look upon those compositions in a very serious light. He felt 
almost tragical and romantic again, as in his iirst affair of the heart : — 
at any rate he was bent iqK>n having an explanation. One day he went 
to the Hall, and there was a roomful of visitors : on another, iMiss Amory 
was not to be seen ; she was going to a ball that night, and was lying 
down to take a little sleep. Pen cursi‘d balls, and the narrowness of his 
means, and the Iniinility of his j)ositioii in the county that caused him 
to be passed over by the givers of these entertainments. On a third 
occasion. Miss Amory was in the garden, and he ran thither : she was 
walking there in state with no less personages than the Bishop and 
Bishopess of Chatteris and the episcopal family, who scowled at him, 
and drew up in great dignity when he was presented t(^ them, and they 
heard his name. The Right Reverend Prelate had heard it before, and 
also of the little transaction in the Dean’s garden. 

‘The Bishop says you're a sad young man,' good-natured Lady 
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Clavering whispered to him. ‘What have you been a doing ofl 
Nothink, I hope, to vex such a dear Mar as yours 1 How is your dear 
Mar? Why don^t she come and see me? We an^t seen her this ever 
such a time. We 're a goin' about a gaddin', so that we don't see no 
neighbours now. Give my love to her and Laurar, and come all to 
dinner to-morrow,' 

Mrs. Peiidennis was too unwell to come out, but Laura and Pen came, 
and there was a great party, and Pen only got an opportunity of a 
hurried word with Miss Amory. ‘ You never come to the river now,' 
he said. 

‘I can't,' said Blanche, ‘the house is full of people.' 

‘Undine has left the stream,' Mr. Pen went on, choosing to be 
poetical. 

‘ She never ought to have gone there,' Miss Amory answered. ‘ She 
won't go again. It was very foolish, very wrong : it was only play. 
Besides, you have other consolations at home,' she added, looking him 
full in the face an instant, and dropping her eyes. 

If he wanted her, why did he not speak then ? She might have said 
‘Yes' even then. But as she s|)okc of other consolations at home, he 
thought of Laura, so affectionate and so pure, and of his mother at 
home, who had bent her fond heart upon uniting him with her adopted 
daugliter. ‘ Blanche ! ' he began, in a vexed tone, — ‘ Miss Amory I ' 

‘Laura is looking at us, Mr. Pendennis,' the young lady said. ‘I 
must go back to the company,' and she ran off, leaving Mr. Pendennis 
to bite his nails in perplexity, and to look out into the moonlight in 
the garden. 

Laura indeed was looking at Pen. She was talking with, or appetir- 
ing to listen to the talk of, Mr. Pynscnt, Lord Kockminster's son, and 
grandson of the Dowager Lady, who was seated in state in the phice of 
honour, gravely receiving Lady Clavering's Imd grammar, and patronising 
the vacuous Sir Francis, whose interest in the county she Wiis desirous 
to secure. Pynsent and Pen had been at Oxbridge together, where the 
latter, during his heyday of good fortune and fashion, had lx‘en the 
superior of the young patrician, and perhaps rather supercilious towards 
him. They had met for the first time, since they had parted at the 
University, at the table to-day, and given each other that exceedingly 
impertinent and amusing demi-nod of recognition which is practised in 
England only, rnd only to perfection by University men, — and which 
seems to say, ‘ Confound you — what do you do here ? ' 

‘ I knew that man at Oxbridge,' Mr. Pynscnt said to Miss Bell — ‘ a 
Mr. Pendennis, I think.' 

‘Yes,' said Miss Bell. 

‘ He seems rather sweet upon Miss Amory,' the gentleman went on. 
Laura looked at them, and perhaps thought so too, but said nothing. 

‘ A man of large property in the county, ain't he ? He used to talk 
about representing it. He used to speak at the Union. Whereabouts 
do his estates lie ? ' 
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Laura smiled. ‘ His estates lie on the other side of the river, near 
the lodge gate. He is my cousin, and I live there.' 

‘ Where ? ' asked Mr. Pynsent, with a laugh. 

‘Why, on the other side of the river, at Fairoaks,' answered 
Miss Bell. 

‘ Many pheasants there 1 Cover looks rather good,' said the simple 
gentleman. 

Laura smiled again. ‘We have nine hens and a cock, a pig, and an 
old pointer.' 

‘ Pendennis don’t preserve, then ? ' continued Mr. Pynsent. 

‘You should come and see him,' the girl said, laughing, and greatly 
amused at the notion that her Pen was a great county gentleman, and 
perhaps had given himself out to be such. 

‘ Indeed, I quite long to renew our acquaintance,' Mr. Pynsent said 
gallantly, and with a look which fairly said, ‘ It is you that I would like 
to come and see ' — to which look and speech Miss Laura vouchsafed a 
smile, and made a little bow. 

Here Blanche came stepping up with her most fascinating smile and 
ogle, and begged dear Laura to come and take tlie second in a song. 
Laura was ready to do anything good-natured, and went to the piano ; 
by which Mr. Pynsent listened as long as the duet lasted, and until 
Miss Amory began for herself, when he strode away. 

‘What a nice, frank, amiable, well-bred girl that is, Wagg,' said Mr. 
Pjmsent to a gentleman who had come over with him from Baymouth — 
‘ the tall one I mean, with the ringlets and the red lips — monstrous red, 
ain't they ? ' 

‘What do you think of the girl of the house]' asked Mr. Wagg. 

‘ I think she 's a lean, scraggy humbug,' said Mr. Pynsent, with great 
candour. ‘ She drags lier shoulders out of her dress : she never lets her 
eyes alone : and she goes simpering and ogling about like a French 
waiting-maid.' 

‘ Pynsent, be civil,’ cried the other ; ‘ somebody can hear.' 

‘Oh, it's Pendennis of Boniface,' Mr. Pynsent said. ‘Fine evening, 
Mr. Pendennis ; we were just talking of your charming cousin.' 

‘ Any relation to my old friend, Major Pendennis ? ' asked Mr. 
Wagg. 

‘ His nephew. Had the pleasure of meeting you at Gaunt House,' 
Mr. Pen said with his very best air — the acquaintiince between the 
gentlemen was made in an instant. 

In the afternoon of the next day, the two gentlemen who were staying 
at Clavering Park were found by Mr. Pen on his return from a fisliing 
excursion, in which he had no sport, seated in his mother's drawing-room 
in comfortable conversation with the widow and her ward. Mr. P^sent, 
tall and gaunt, with large red whiskera and an imposing tuft to his chin, 
was striding over a chair in the intimate neighbourliood of Miss Laura. 
She was amused by his talk, which was simple, straightforward, rather 
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hiunorous, and keen, and interspersed with homely expressions of a style 
which is sometimes called slang. It was the first specimen of a young 
London dandy that Laura had seen or heard ; for she had been but a 
chit at the time of Mi*. Foker^s introduction at Fairoaks, nor indeed was 
that ingenuous gentleman much more than a boy, and his refinement was 
only that of a school and college. 

Mr. Wagg, as he entered the Fairoaks premises with his companions 
eyed and noted eveiy thing. ‘ Old gardener,^ he said, seeing Mr. John at 
the lodge — ‘ old red livery waistcmt — clothes hanging out to dry on the 
gooseberry bushes — blue aprons, white ducks — gad, they must be young 
Pcndennis's white ducks — nobody else wears 'em in the family. Rather 
a shy place for a sucking comity member, ay, Pynsent 1 ' 

‘Snug little crib,' said Mr. Pynsent, ‘pretty cosy little lawn.' 

‘Mr. Pendennis at home, old gentleman]' Mr. Wagg said to the old 
domestic. John answered, ‘No, Master Pendennis was agone out.' 

‘Are the ladies at homo?' asked the younger visitor. Mr. John 
answered, ‘ Yes, they be ; ' and as the pair walked over the trim gravel, 
and by the neat shrubberies, up the steps to the hall-door, which old John 
opened, Mr. Wagg noted everything that he saw ; the barometer and the 
letter-bag, the umbrellas and the ladies' clogs. Pen’s hats and tartan 
^vrapper, and old John opening the drawing-room door, to introduce the 
new-comers. Such minutire attracted Wagg instinctively; he seized 
them in spite of himself. 

‘Old fellow does all tlie work,' he whispered to Pynsent. ‘Caleb 
Balderstone. Shouldn’t wonder if he's the housemaid.' Tlie next 
minute the pair were in the presence of the Fairoaks ladies ; in wliom 
Pynsent could not help recognising two perfectly well-bred ladies, and to 
whom Mr. Wagg made his obeisance, with florid bows, and extra courtesy, 
accompanied with an occasional knowing leer at his companion. Mr. 
Pynsent did not choose to aiiknowledge these signals, except by extreme 
haughtiness towards Mr. Wagg, and particular deference to the ladies. 
If there was one thing laughable in Mr. Wagg’s eyes, it was jioverty. 
He had the soul of a butler who had been brought from his pantry to 
make fun in the drawing-room. His jokes were plenty, and his good- 
nature thoroughly genuine, but he did not seem to understand that a 
gentleman could wear an old coat, or that a lady could be respectable 
unless she had her carriage, or employed a French milliner. 

‘Charming j^’ace, ma'am,' said he, bowing to the widow; ‘noble pro- 
spect — delightful to us Co(*kneys, who seldom see anything but Pall 
Mall.’ The widow said, simply, she had never been in London but once 
in her life — Ixifore her son was born. 

‘ Fine village, ma'am, fine village,' said Mr. Wagg, ‘ and increasing 
every day. It '11 l)e quite a large town soon. It 's not a bad place to 
live in for those who can't get the country, and will repay a visit when 
you honour it.' 

‘ My brother. Major Pendennis, has often mentioned your name to us,' 
the widow said, ‘ and we have been — amused by Sfimc of your droll books. 
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sir/ Helen continued, who never could be brought to like Mr. Wagg's 
books, and detested their tone most thoroughly. 

‘ He is my very good friend,' Mr. Wagg said, with a low bow, ‘ and one 
of the best known men about town, and where known, ma'am, appreciated 
— I assure you appreciated. He is with our friend Steyne, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Steyne has a touch of the gout, and so, between ourselves, 
has your brother. I am going to Stillbrook for the pheasant shooting, 
and afterwards to Bareacres, where Pendennis and I shall probably meet ; ' 
and he poured out a flood of fasliionable talk, introducing the names of a 
score of peers, and rattling on with breatliless spirits, whilst the simple 
widow listened in silent wonder. What a man ! she thought ; are all 
the men of fashion in London like this 1 I am sure Pen will never be 
like him. 

Mr. Pynsent was in the meanwhile engaged with Miss Laura. lie 
named some of the houses in the neighbourhood whither he was going, 
and hoped very much that he should sec Miss Bell at some of them. He 
hojxid that her aunt woidd give her a season in London. He said, that 
in the next Parliament it was probable he should eanvass the county, 
and he hoped to get Pendennis's interest here. He spoke of Pen\s 
triumph as an orator at Oxbridge, and asked was ho coming into Parlia- 
ment too'? He talked on very ph^asantly, and greatly to Laura's satis- 
faction, until Pen himself apfjcared, and as has been said, found these 
gentlemen. 

Pen Ixjliaved very courteously to the pair, now that they had found 
their way into his quarters ; and though he recollected with some 
twinges a conversation at Oxbridge, when PynsiMit was present, and in 
which, after a great debate at the Union, and in the midst of consider- 
able excitement, produced l)y a supper and champagne-cup, — he had 
announced his intention of coming in for his native county, and had 
absolutely returned thanks in a fine .s])eech as tlic future member ; yet 
Mr. Pynsent’s manner wiis so frank and cordial, tliat Pen ho}x‘d Pynsent 
might have forgotten his little fanfaronnade, and any other braggadocio 
speeches or actions which he might have luaiie. He suited himself to the 
tone of the visitors then, and bilked about Plinlimmoii and ]\Iagnus 
Cliarters, and the old set at Oxbridge, witli (careless familiarity and high- 
bred ease, as if he lived with marquises every day, and a duke was no 
more to him than a village curate. 

But at this juncture, and it btdng then six o'cdock in the evening, 
Betsy, the maid, who did not know of the advent of strangers, walked 
into the room without any preliminary but that of flinging the door wide 
open before her, and bearing in her arms a tray, containing three teacups, 
a teapot, and a plate of thick bread-and-butter. All Pen’s splendour 
and magnificence vanished away at this — and he faltered and became 
quite abashed. ‘ What will they think of us 1 ' he thought ; and, indeed, 
Wagg thrust his tongue in his cheek, tliought tlic tea utterly eontemptible, 
and leered and winked at Pynsent to that effect. 

But to Mr. Pynsent the transaction appeared perfectly simple — there 
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was no reason present to his mind why people should not drink tea at six 
if they were minded, as well as at any other hour ; and he asked of Mr. 
Wagg, when they went away, * What the devil he was grinning and 
winking at, and what amused him 1 ' 

‘ Didn’t you see how the cub was ashamed of the thick bread-and- 
butter ? I dare say they ’re going to have treacle if they are good. I ’ll 
take an opportunity of telling old Pendennis when we get back to town,’ 
Mr. Wagg chuckled out. 

‘ Don’t see the fun,’ said Mr. Pjmsent. 

‘ Never thought you did,’ growled Wagg between his teeth ; and 
they walked home ratlicr sulkily. 

Wagg told the story at dinner very smartly, with wonderful accuracy 
of observation. He described old John, the clothes that were drying, 
the clogs in the hall, the drawing-room, and its furniture and pictures : 
* Old man with a beak and bald head — feit Pendennis, I bet two to one ; 
sticking-plaster full-length of a youth in a cap and gown — the present 
Marquis of Fairoaks, of course ; the widow when young in miniature, 
Mrs. Mee ; she liad the gown on when we came, or in a dress made the 
year after, and the tips (ait off the fingers of her gloves which she stitches 
her son’s collars with ; and then the sarving maid came in with their teas ; 
so we left the Earl and the Countess to their bread-and-butter.’ 

Blanche, near whom he sate as he told his story, and who adored les 
hommes d'esprit^ burst out laughing, and called him such an odd droll 
creature. But Pyiiscnt, who began to bo utterly disgusted with him, 
broke out in a loud voicie, and said, ‘I don’t know, Mr. Wagg, what sort 
of ladies you are accustomed to meet in your own family, but by gad^ as 
far as a first acquaintance can show, I never met two better bred women 
in my life, and I hope, ma’am, you ’ll call ujion ’em,’ he added, address- 
ing Lady Ptockminster, who was seated at Sir Francis Clavering’s right 
hand. 

Sir Francis turned to the guest on his left, and whispered, ‘ That ’s 
what I call a sticker for Wagg.’ And Lady Clavering, giving the young 
gentleman a delighted tap with her fan, winked her black eyes at him, 
and said, ‘ Mr. Pynsent, you ’re a good feller.’ 

After the affair with Blanche, a difference ever so slight, a tone of 
melancholy, perhaps a little bitter, might be perceived in Laura’s converse 
with her cousin. She seemed to weigh him, and find him wanting too ; 
the widow saw the girl’s clear and honest eyes watcJiing the young man 
at times, and a look of almost scorn pass over her face, tus he lounged in 
the room witli the women, or lazily sauntered smoking upon the lawn, or 
lolled under a tree there over a book, which he was too listless to read. 

^ What has happened between you ? ’ eager-sighted Helen asked of the 
girl. * Something hfis happened. Has that wicked little Blanche been 
making mischief] Tell me, Laura.’ 

‘ Nothing has happened at all,’ Laura said. 

‘ Then why do you look at Pen so ] ’ asked his mother quickly. 

‘ Look at him, dear mother ! ’ said the girl. ‘ We two women are no 
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society for him : we don’t interest him ; we are not clever enough for 
such a genius as Pen. He wastes his life and energies away among us, 
tied to our apron-strings. He interests himself in nothing : he scarcely 
cares to go beyond the garden-gate. Even Captain Glanders and Captain 
Strong pall upon him,’ she added with a bitter laugh ; ‘and tliey are 
men you know, and our superiors. He will never be happy while he is 
here. Why is he not facing the world, and without a profession 1 ’ 

‘ We have got enough, with great economy,’ said the widow, her heart 
beginning to beat violently. ‘ Pen luis spent nothing for montlis. I ’m 
sure he is very good. I am sure he might be very happy with us.’ 

‘Don’t agitato yourself so, dear mother,’ the girl answered. ‘ I don’t 
like to see you so. You should not be sad because Pen is unhappy here. 
All men are so. They must work. They must make themselves names 
and a place in the world. Look, the two captains have fought and seen 
battles : that Mr. Pynsent, who came here, and who will be veiy rich, 
is in a public office ; he works very hard, he aspires to a name and a 
reputation. Ho says Pen was one of tlie best speakers at Oxbridge, and 
had as great a character for talent as any of the young gentlemen there. 
Pen himself laughs at Mr. Wagg’s celebrity (and indeed he is a horrid 
Ix3rson), and says he is a dunce, and that anybody eould write his 
books.’ 

‘ I am sure they are odious,’ interposed the widow. 

‘Yet he has a reputation. — You see tlie County Chronicle says, 
“ The celebrated Mr, Wagg has been sojourning at Baymouth — ^let our 
fashionables and eecentrics hxjk out for something from his eaiistic ix'ai.” 
If Pen can write, better than this gentleman, ami speak better than Mr. 
Pynsent, why doesn’t he ? Mamma, he can’t make speeches to us ; or 
distinguish himself here. Tie ought t<3 go awtiy, indeed he ought.’ 

‘Dear Laura,’ said Helen, taking the giiTs liand. ‘ Is it kind of yon 
to hurry him so? I have been waiting. I have Ix^eii saving up money 
tliese many months — to — to pay bm-k your advaii(*e to us.’ 

‘Hush, mother!' Launi cried, embracing lier friend hastily. ‘It 
Wiis your money, not mine. Never speak about that again. How much 
money have you saved ? ’ 

Helen said there was niore tlian two hundred j)ound.s at the bank, 
and that she would be enabled to pay off all Laura s money by the end 
of the next year. 

‘ Give it him — let him have the two hundred pounds. Let him go to 
London and be a la ^vyer : be soinething, bo worthy of his mother — and 
of mine, dearest mamma,' said the good girl ; upon wliieh, and with her 
usual tenderness and emotion, the fond widow divlared that Laura was 
a blessing to her, and the best of girls — and I hope no one in this 
instance will be disposed to contradict her. 

The widow and her daughter Inid more than one conversation on this 
subject : the elder gave way to the superior re^ison of the honest and 
stronger-minded girl ; and, indeed, whenever there was a sacritice to be 
made on her part, this kind lady was only too eager to make it. But 
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she took her own way, and did not lose sight of the end slie had in view, 
in imparting these new plans to Pen. One day she told him of these 
projects, and who it was that had formed them ; how it was Laura who 
insisted upon his going to London and studying ; how it was Laura who 
would not hear of tlie — the money arrangements when he came back 
from Oxbridge — being settled just then : how it was Laura whom he 
had to thank, if indeed he thought he ought to go. 

At that news Pen^s countenance blazed up with pleasure, and he 
hugged his mother to his heart with an ardour that I fear disappointed 
the fond lady ; but slie rallied when he said, ‘ By Heaven ! she is a 
noble girl, and may God Almighty bless her ! 0 motlier ! I have been 

wearying myself away for months here, longing to work, and not know- 
ing how. I 've been fretting over the thouglits of my shame, and my 
debts, and my ])ast cursed extravagance and follies. I’ve suffered 
infernally. My heart has been half-broken — never mind about that. 
If I can get a chance to redeem the past, and to do my duty to myself 
and the best mother in the world, indeed, indeed, I will. I ’ll be worthy 
of you yet ! Heaven bless you ! God bless Laura ! Why isn’t she 
here, that I may go and thank her ? ’ Pen went on with more incoherent 
phrases ; paced up and down the room, drank glasses of water, jumped 
about his mother with a thousand embraces — began to laugh — lx‘gan to 
sing — was happier than she had seen him since he was a lH)y — since he 
had tasted of the fruit of that awful Tree of Life which, from the be- 
ginning, has tempted all mankind. 

Laum was not at home. Laura was on a visit to the stately Lady 
Rockminster, daiigliter to my Lord Barcacres, sister to tlic late Lady 
Pontypool, and by (^onscfpicncc a distant kinswoman of Helen’s, as her 
Ladyship, who was deeply versed in genealogy, was the first grardoiisly 
to point out to the modest country la(iy. Mr. P(*n was greatly delighttid 
at the relationship being jicknowledged, though perhaps not over well 
pleased that Lady Rockminster took Miss Bell home with her for a 
couple of days to Bayniouth, and did not make the slight(‘st invitation 
to Mr. Arthur Pondennis. There "was to bo a ball at Bayniouth, and it 
was to lie Miss Laura’s first a 2 )|)carance. Tlie dowager came to fetch 
Jier in her carriage, and she went off with a white dress in her box, 
happy and blushing, like the rose to wdu'oli Pen comjKired her. 

Tliis was the night of the ball — a publi(j entertainment at the Bay- 
mouth Hotel. ‘ By Jove ! ’ said Pen, ‘ I ’ll ride o\ev — No, I won’t ride, 
but I ’ll go too.’ His mother wjis charmed that he should do so ; and, 
as he was debating about the conveyance in which he should start for 
Bayniouth, Captain Strong called o])portunely, said he was going 
himself, and that he would put his horse, the Butcher Boy, into the 
gig, and drive Pen over. 

When the grand company liegan to fill the house at Clavering Park, 
the Chevalier Strong seldom intruded himself ujxni its society, but wont 
elsewhere to seek his relaxation. ‘ I ’vc seen plenty of grand dinners in 
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my time/ he said, ‘ and dined, by Jove, in a company where there was a 
king and royal duke at top and bottom, and every man along the table 
had six stars on his coat ; but dammy, Glanders, this finery don’t suit 
me ; and the English ladies with their confounded bu(;kram airs, and the 
squires with their politics after dinner, send me to sleep — sink me dead 
if they don’t. I like a place where I can blow my cigar when the cloth 
is removed, and when I ’m thirsty, have my beer in its native pewter.’ 
So on a gala day at Clavering Park, the Chevalier would content himself 
with superintending the arrangements of the table, and drilling the major- 
domo and servants ; and having looked over the bill of fare with Monsieur 
Mirobolant, would not care to take the least part in the banquet. 

‘ Send me up a cutlet and a bottle of claret to my room,’ this philosopher 
would say, and from the windows of that apartment, which commanded 
the terrace and avenue, he would survey the company as they arrived in 
their carriages, or take a peep at the ladies in the hall through an aal- 
de-boeuf wliich commanded it from his corridor. And the guests being 
seated, Strong would cross the park to Cai)tain dander’s cottage at 
Clavering, or to pay the landlady a visit at the Clavering Arms, or to 
drop in upon Madame Fribsby over her novel and tea. Wherever the 
Chevalier went he was 'welcome, and whenever he came away a smell of 
hot brandy-and-water lingered behind him. 

The Butcher Boy — not the worst horse in Sir Francis’s stable — was 
appropriated to Captain Strong’s express use ; and the old Campaigner 
sfiddled him and brought him home at all hours of the day or niglit, and 
drove or rode h iDi up and down the country. Whore tliere was a public- 
house with a good tap of beer — where there was a timant with a pretty 
daughter who played on the piano — to Chatteris, to the play, or the 
bamicks — to Baymouth, if any fun was on toot there ; to the rural fairs 
or races, the Chevalier and his bro'wii horse made tlu'ir way eoutiiiually ; 
and this worthy gentleman lived at free quarti'rs in a friendly country. 
The Butcher Boy soon took Pen and the Chevalier to BayiiuHith. The 
later was as familiar with the hotel and landlord there as with every 
other inn round about ; and having been aceoininodated with a bedroom 
to dress, they entered the ball-room. The Chevalier was splendid. lie 
wore three little gold crosses in a broehette on the portly breast of his 
blue coat, and looked like a foreign field-marshal. 

The ball vas public, and all s^uds of persons were admitted ami 
encouraged to come, young Pynsent having views upon the county, and 
Lady Rockminstcr being patroness of the ball. There was a quadrille for 
the aristocracy at one end, and select benches for the people of fashion. 
Towards this end the Chevalier did not care to penetrate far (as he said 
he did not care for the nobs) ; but in the other part of the room he knew 
everybody — the wine-merchants’, innkeepers’, tradesmen’s, solicitors’, 
squire-farmers’ daughters, their sires and brothers, and plunged about 
shaking hands. 

* Who is that man with the blue ribbon and the tlu’ee pointed star ? ’ 
asked Pen. A gentleman in black with ringlets and a tuft stood gazing 
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fiercely about him, with one hand in the arm-hole of his waiscoat and the 
other holding his claque. 

* By Jupiter, it 's Mirobolant ! ' cried Strong, bursting out laughing. 

* BonjouVy Chef I — BonjonVy Chevalier 1 * 

‘ De la croix de Juillety Chevalier I ’ said the Chef, laying his hand 
on his decoration. 

‘ By Jove, here ^s some more ribbon • said Pen, amused. 

A man with very black hair and whiskers, dyed evidently with the 
purple of Tyre, with twinkling eyes and white eyelashes, and a thousand 
wrinkles in his face, which wjis of a strange red colour, with two under- 
vests, and large gloves and hands, and a profusion of diamonds and 
jewels in his waistcoat and stock, with coarse feet crumpled into immense 
shiny boots, and a piece of parti-coloured ribbon in his button-hole, here 
came up and nodded familiarly to the Chevalier. 

The Chevalier shook hands. ‘ My friend Mr. Pendennis,’ Strong said. 

‘ Colonel Altaniont, of the body-guard of his Highness the Nawaub of 
Lucknow/ That officer bowed to the salute of Pen; who was now 
looking out eagerly to see if the person he wanted had entered the room. 

Not yet. But the band began presently performing ‘ See the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes,’ and a host of fashionables — Dowager Countess of 
Rockminster, Mr. Pynsent and Miss Bell, Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., 
of Clavering Park, Lady Clavering and Miss Amory, Sir Horace Fogey, 

Bart., Lady Fogey, Colonel and Mrs. Higgs, Wagg, Esq. (as the 

county paper afterwards described them), entered the room. 

Pen rushed by Blanche, ran up to Laura, and seized her hand. ‘ Gocl 
bless you ! ’ he said, ‘ I 'svaiit to speak to you — I must speak to you — 
Let me dance with yo\i.^ ‘ Not for three dances, dear Pen,’ shci said, 
smiling ; and he fell bjick, biting his nails with vexation, and forgetting 
to salute Pynsent. 

After Lady Rockminstcr’s party. Lady Clavering’s followed in the 
procession. 

Colonel Albimont eyed it hard, holding a most musky pocket hand- 
kerchief up to his face, and bursting with laughter behind it. 

* Wlio ’s the gal in green along with ’em, Cap’n 1 ’ he asked of Strong. 

‘ That’s Miss Amoiy, Lady Clavering’s daughter,’ replied the Chevalier. 

The Colonel could hardly contain himself for laughing. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

CONTAINS SOME B ALL-PR ACTISINO 

U NDER some calico diaperies in the shady embrasure of a window, 
Arthur Pendennis chose to assume a very gloomy and frowning 
countenance, and to watch Miss Bell dance her first quadrille 
with Mr. Pynsent for a partner. Miss Laura’s face was beaming with 
pleasure and good-nature. The lights and the crowd and music excited 
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her. As she spread out her white robes, and performed her part of 
the dance, smiling and happy, her brown ringlets flowing back over 
her fair shoulders from her honest rosy face, more than one gentleman 
in the room admired and looked after her ; and Lady Fogey, who had a 
house in London, and gave herself no small airs of fashion wlien in 
the country, asked of Lady Eockminster who the young person was, 
mentioned a reigning beauty in London whom, in lier Lmlyship^s opinion, 
Laura was rather like, and pronounced that she would ‘do/ 

Lady Eockminster would have been very much surprised if any 
prot^g^e of hers would not ‘ do,' and wondered at Lady Fogey’s imiui- 
dence in judging upon the point at all. Slie surveyed Laura with 
majestic glances through her eye-glass. Slie was pleased with the 
girl’s artless looks, and gay innocent manner. Her manner is very 
good, her Ladyship thought. Her .arms are rather red, but that is 
a defect of her youth. Her ton is far better than that of the little 
pert Miss Amory, who is dancing opjjosite to her. 

Miss Blanche was, indeed, the vis-a-vis of Miss Laura, and smiled 
most killingly upon her dearest friend, and nodded to her, and talked 
to her, when tliey met during the quadrille evolutions, and patronised 
her a great deal. Her shoulders were tlic wliitcst in the wliole room ; 
and they were never easy in her frock for one single instant : nor were 
her eyes, which rolled about incessantly : nor was her little figure : — 
it seemed to say to all the i)eople, ‘ Come and look at me —not at 
that pink, healthy, bouncing country lass. Miss Bell, who scarcely knew 
how to dance till I taught her. This is the true Parisian manner — 
this is the prettiest little foot in the room, and the prettiest little 
chaussure, too. Look at it, Mr. Pynsent. Look at it, Mr. Pendennis, 
you who are scowling behind the curtain — I know you are longing to 
dance with me.' 

Laura went on dancing, and keeping an attentive eye upon Mr. Pen 
in the embrasure of the window. He did not quit that retirement 
during the first quadrille, nor until the second, when the good-natured 
Lady Clavering beckoned to him to come up to her to the dais or place 
of honour where the dowagers were, and whither Pen went blushing 
and exceedingly awkward, as most conceited young fellows are. He 
performed a haughty salutation to Lady Eockminster, who hardly 
acknowledgefl his bow, and then went and paid liis respecds to the 
widow of the late .\mory, who wjis splendid in diamonds, velvet, hice, 
feathers, and all sorts of millinery and goldsmith’s ware. 

Young Mr. Fogey, then in the fifth form at Eton, and ardently 
expecting his beard and his commission in a dragoon regiment, was 
the second partner who was honoured with Miss Bell’s hand. He was 
rapt in admiration of that young lady. He thought ho had never seen 
so charming a creature. * I like you much better than the French girl ' 
(for this young gentleman had been dancing with Miss Amory before), 
he candidly said to her. Laura laughed, and looked more good-humoured 
than ever; and in the midst of her laughter caught a sight of Pen, 
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and continued to laugh as he, on his side, continued to look absurdly 
pompous and sulky The next dance was a waltz, and young Fogey 
thouglit, with a sigh, that he did not know how to waltz, and vowed 
lie would have a master the next liolidays. 

Mr. Pynseiit again claimed Miss Bell's hand for this dance; and 
Pen beheld her, in a fury, twirling round the room, her waist encircled 
by the arm of that gentleman. He never used to be angry before 
when, on summer evenings, the cliairs and tables being removed, and 
the governess called downstairs to play the iiiano, he and the Chevalier 
Strong (who was a splendid ix^rformer, and could dance a British horu- 
l)ipe, a German waltz, or a Spanish fandango, if need were), and the 
two young ladies, Blanche and Laura, improvised little balls at Clavering 
Park. Laura enjoyed this dancing so much, and was so animated, that 
she even animated ]\Ir. Pynsent. Blanche, who could dance beautifully, 
had an unlucky })artner. Captain Broadfoot, of tlie Dragoons, then 
stationed at Chatteris. For Captain Broadfoot, though devoting him- 
self with great energy to the object in view, could not get round in 
time : and, not ha^'ing the least ear for music, was unaware that his 
movements were tt»o slow. 

So, in the waltz as in the quadrille. Miss Blanche saw that her 
dear friend Laura had tlie honours of the dance, and Wixs by no means 
pleiised with the latter's success. After a couple of turns with the 
heavy dragoon, she pleaded fatigue, and requested to be led back to 
lier place, ii(*ar her mamma, to whom Pen was talking : and she asked 
him wliy he had not asked her to waltz, and had left her to the mercies 
of that great odious man in sjmrs and a red coat '? 

‘I thought spurs and scarlet were the most fascinating objects in 
the world to young ladies,' Pen answered. ‘ I never should have dared 
to put my black coat in competition with that si)l(‘ndid rod jacket.' 

‘You are very unkind and cruel and sulky and naughty,' said Miss 
Amory, with anotlicr shrug of the sliouldcrs. ‘You Inul better go 
away. Your cousin is looking at us over Mr. Pynsent’s shoulders.' 

‘ Will you waltz with me '? ' said Pen. 

‘Not this waltz. I can’t, having just sent away that great hot 
Captain Broadfoot. Look at Mr. Pynsent, did you ever sec such a 
creature ? But I will dance the next waltz with you, and the quadrille 
too. I am promised, but I will tell Mr. Poole that I had forgotten my 
engagement to you.' 

‘ A\"omen forget very readily,' Peudennis said. 

‘ But they always come back, and are very repentant and sorry for 
what they've done,' Blanche said. ‘See, here comes the Poker, and 
dear Laura leaning on him. How pretty she looks ! ' 

Laum came up, and put out her hand to Pen, to whom Pynsent 
made a sort of bow, appearing to be not much more gniceful than that 
domestic instrument to which Miss Amory compared him. 

But Laura’s face was full of kindness. ‘I am so ghul you have 
come, dear Pen,' she said, ‘I can speak to you now. How is 
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mamma 1 The three dances are over, and I am engaged to you for the 
next, Pen.* 

‘ I have just engaged myself to Miss Amory/ said Pen ; and Miss 
Amory nodded her head, and made her usual little curtsey. ‘ I don't 
intend to give him up, dearest Laura,* she said. 

‘Well, then, Ke*ll waltz with me, dear Blanche,* said the other. 

‘ Wou*t you. Pen?* 

‘ I promised to waltz with Miss Amory. 

‘ Provoking ! * said Laura, and making a curtsey in her ton, she 
went and placed herself under the ample wing of Lady Rockminster. 

Pen was delighted witli his mischief. The two prettiest girls in the 
room were quarrelling about liim. He flattered liimself he had pimished 
Miss Laura. He leaned in a dandified air, witli his elbow over tlie 
wall, and talked to Blanche : lie quizzed unmercifully all the men in 
the room — the heavy dragoons in their tight jackets — the country 
dandies in their queer attire — the strange toilettes of the ladies. One 
seemed to have a bird’s nest in her head ; another had six pounds of 
grapes in her hair, beside her false pearls. ‘ It ’s a coiffure of almonds 
and raisins,* said Ih^n, ‘and might be scawed up for dessert.* In a 
W’ord, lie was exceedingly satirical and amusing. 

During the quadrille he carried on this kind of conversation with 
unflinching bitterness and vivacity, and kept Blanche continually laugh- 
ing, both at his wickedness and jokes, which were good, and also because 
Laura was again their vis-a-vis, and could sec and hear how merry and 
confidential they were. 

‘Arthur is charming to-night,’ she whispered to Laura, across 
Cornet Perch’s shell jiujket, as Pen was performing cavalier sent before 
them, drawling through that figure with a thumb in the pocket of each 
waistcoat. 

‘ Who ? * said Laura. 

‘Arthur,* answered Blanche, in French. ‘Oh, it’s such a pretty 
name 1 * And now the young ladies wont over to Pen’s side, ainl Cornet 
Perch performed a pas sent in his turn. He had no waistcoat pocku't 
to put his hands into, and they looked large and swollen as tiny hung 
before him depending from the tight arms in the jacket. 

During the interval between the quadrille and the succeeding waltz. 
Pen did not take any notice of Laura, except to ask her whetlier her 
partiUT, Cornet Perch, was an amusing youth, and whether she liked 
him so well as her other partner, Mr. Pynsent. Having planted which 
two daggers in Laura’s lx)som, Mr. Pendennis proceeded to rattle on 
with Blanche Amory, and to make jokes good or bad, but which were 
always loud. Laura was at a loss to account for her cousin’s sulky 
behaviour, and ignorant in what she had offended him ; however, she 
was not angry in her turn at Pen’s splenetic mood, for she Wius the 
most good-natured and forgiving of women, and besi<les, an exhibition 
of jealousy on a man’s part is not always disagrecjible to a lady. 

As Pen could not dance with her, she was glad to take up with the 
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active Chevalier Strong, who was a still better performer than Pen; 
and being very fond of dancing, as every brisk and innocent young girl 
should be, when the waltz music began she set off, and chose to enjoy 
herself with all her heart. Captain Broadfoot on this occasion occupied 
the floor in conjunction with a lady of proportions scarcely inferior to 
his own; Miss Roundle, a large young woman in a strawberry-ice 
coloured crape dress, the daughter of the lady with the gi'apes in her 
head, whose bunches Pen had admired. 

And now taking his time, and with his fair partner Blanche hfinging 
lovingly on the arm which encircled her, Mr. Arthur Pendennis set out 
upon his waltzing career, and felt, as he whirled round to the music, 
that he and Blanche were performing very brilliantly indeed. Very 
likely he looked to see if Miss Bell thought so too ; but she did not or 
would not sec him, and wtus always engaged with her partner Captain 
Strong. But Pen’s triumph was not destined to last long : and it was 
doomed that ixx)r Blanche was to have yet another discomfiture on that 
unfortunate night. While she and Pen wore twirling round as light 
and brisk as a couple of openi-dancers, honest Captain Broadfoot and 
the lady round whose large waist he Wiis clinging, were twisting round 
very leisurely acctu’ding to their natures, and indeed were in everybody’s 
way. But they were more in Pcndcnnis’s way than in anybody’s else, 
for he and Blanclie, whilst executing their rapid gyrations, came bolt up 
against tlie heavy dragoon and his lady, and with such force that the 
centre of gravity ^^'as lost by all four of the circumvolving bodies ; 
Captain Broadfoot and ^liss Roundle were fairly upset, as was Pen 
himself, who was less lucky than his partner Miss Ainory, who was 
only thrown upon a bench against a wall. 

But Pendennis came fairly down upon the floor, sprawling in the 
general ruin with Broadfoot and Miss Roundle. Tlie Captain, though 
heavy, was good-natured, and wjis the first to burst out into a loud 
laugh at his own misfortune, which nobody therefore heeded. But 
Miss Amory was savage at her mishap ; M iss Roundle placed on her 
scanty and looking pitifully round, pr(‘sented an object whi(!h very few 
people could see without laughing ; and Pen was furious wlien he heard 
the people giggling alx^ut him. He wjis one of those sarcastic young 
fellows that did not bear a laugh at his own expense, and of all things 
in the world feared ridicule most. 

As he got up, Laura and Strong were laughing at him ; everybody 
was laughing ; Pynsent and his partner were laughing ; and Pen l)oile(l 
with wrath against the pair, and could have stablxd them botli on tlie 
spot. He turned away in a fmy from them, and began blundering out 
apologies to Miss Amory. It was the other couple’s fault — the woman 
in pink had done it — Pen hoped Miss Amory was not hurt — ^would she 
not have the courage to take another turn ? 

Miss Amory in a pet said she was very much hurt indeed, and she 
would not take another turn ; and she accepted with great thanks a 
glass of water which a cavalier, who wore a blue ribbon and a thi*ee- 
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pointed star, rushed to fetch for her when he had seen the deplorable 
accident. She drank the water, smiled upon the bringer gracefully, 
and turning her white shoulder at Mr. Pen in the most marked and 
haughty manner, besought the gentleman with the star to condiujt 
her to her mamma; and she held out her hand in order to take 
liis arm. 

The man with the star trembled with delight at this mark of her 
favour; he bowed over her hand, pressed it to his coat fervidly, and 
looked round him with triumph. 

It was no other than the happy Mirobolant whom Blanclie had 
selected as an escort. But the truth is, that the young lady had never 
fairly looked in the artist’s face since he had been employed in her 
mother’s family, and had no idea but it was a foreign nobleman on 
whose ann she was leaning. As she went off, Pen forgot his humilia- 
tion in his surprise, and cried out, ‘ By Jove, it ’s the cook ! * 

The instant he had uttered the words he was sorry for having spoken 
them — for it was Blanche who had herself invited Mirobolant to escort 
her, nor could the artist do otherwise than comply with a latly’s com- 
mand. Blanche in her flutter did not liear what Aithur said; but 
Mirobolant heard him, and cast a furious glance at liim over his 
shoulder, which rather amused Mr. Pen. lie was in a mischievous and 
sulky humour ; wanting perhaps to pick a quari’cl with somebody ; but 
the idea of having insulted a cook, or that such an individual sliould 
have any feeling of honour at all, did not much enter into the mind of 
this lofty young aristocrat, the apothecary’s son. 

It had never entered that ]X)or artist’s lu^ad, that he as a man was 
not equal to any other mortal, or that there was anything in his position 
so degrading as to prevent him from giving his arm to a lady who asked 
for it. He had seen in the fetes in his own country fine ladies, not 
certainly demoiselles (but the demoiselle Anglaise lie knew was a great 
deal more free than the spinster in France) join in the dance with Blaise 
or Pierre ; and he would have taken Blanche iqi to Lady Clavering, and 
possibly have asked her to dance too, but he lu'ard Pen’s excdamatioii, 
which stnick him as if it had shot him, and cruelly Iiumiliated and 
angered him. She did not know what caused him to start, and to 
grind a Gascon oath between his teeth. 

But Strong, who was acquainted with the poor fellow’s state of mind, 
having had the int- resting information from our friend Madame Fribsby, 
was luckily in the way when wanted, and saying something rapidly in 
Spanish, which the other understood, the Chevalier begged Miss Ainory 
to come and take an ice before she went back to Lady Clavcring. 
Upon which the unhappy Mirobolant relinquished the arm which he 
had held for a minute, and with a most profound and piteous bow, fell 
back. ‘ Don’t you know who it is ] ’ Strong asked of Miss Amory, as 
he led her away. ‘ It is the chef Mirobolant.’ 

‘ How should I know asked Blanche. ‘ He has a croix ; he is very 
dntinguh ; he has beautiful eyes.’ 
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* The poor fellow is mad for yoiir heavx yeux^ I believe/ Strong said. 

‘ He is a very good cook, but he is not quite right in the head.' 

‘What did you say to him in the unknown tongue*?' asked Miss 
Blanche. 

‘He is a Gascon, and comes from tlie borders of Si)ain,' Strong 
answered. ‘ I told him he would lose his place if he walked with you.' 

‘ Poor Monsieur Mirobolant 1 ' said Blanche. 

‘Did you see the look he gave Pendennisr Strong asked, enjoying 
tlie idea of the iiiiscliief — ‘I tliink he would like to run little Pen 
through with one of liis spits.' 

‘He is an odious, conceited, clumsy creature, that Mr. Pen,' said 
Blanche. 

‘ Broadfoot looked as if he would like to kill him too, so did Pyiisent,' 
Strong said. ‘What ice will you have? water ice or cream ice?' 

‘Water ice. Who is that odd man sbiring at me — he is decore too.' 

‘That is my friend. Colonel Altamont, a very queer character, in 
the service of tlie Nawaub of Lucknow. Hallo ! what 's that noise ? 
I '11 be back in an instant,' said the Chevalier, and sprang out of 
the room to the ball-room, where a sc-utlle and a noise of high voices 
was heard. 

The refreshment room, in whi(di IMiss Amory now found herself, was 
a room set a|)art for the jiurposes of supper, which Mr. Rincer, the 
landlord, had jirovided fur those who chose to partake, at the rate of 
five shillings per head. Also, refreshments of a superior class were 
here ready for the ladi(‘S and gentlemen of the county families who 
came to the ball ; but the commoner sort of persons were kept out 
of the room by a waittu' who stood at the jiortal, and who said that 
was a select room for Lady ('havering and Lady Rock minster's parties, 
and not to be opened to the public till supixu’-timc, which was not 
to be until past midnight. P 3 msent, who danced with his constitu- 
ents' daughters, took thi'iii an<l their mammas in Lir their refresh- 
ment there. Strong, who was manager and master of the revels 
wlierever he went, had of course the entree — and the only p(n*son who 
was now occupying the room, was the gentleman with the black wig 
and the orders in his buttonhole : the officer in the servh^e of his High- 
ness the Nawaub of Lucknow. 

This gentleman hml established himself very early in the evening in 
this apartment, where, saying lie W'as confoundedly thirsty, he called 
for a bottle of champagne. At this order, the waiter instantly supposed 
that he had to do with a grandee, and the Colonel sate down and Ix'gaii 
to cat his su})per and absorb his drink, and enter affably into conversa- 
tion with anylx)dy wdio entered the room. 

Sir Francis Clavering and Mr. Wagg found him there : when they 
left the ball-room, which they did pretty early — Sir Francis to go and 
smoke a cigar, and look at the people gathered outside the ball-room 
on the shore, which he dcidared was much better fun than to remain 
within ; ]Mr. Wagg to hang on to a Baronet's arm, as he was always 
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pleased to do on the arm of the greatest man in the company. Colonel 
Altamont had stared at these gentlemen in so odd a manner, as they 
passed through the ‘Select* room, that Clavering made inquiries of 
the landlord who he was, and hinted a strong opinion that the officer 
of the Nawaub*s service was dnmk. 

Mr. Pynsent, too, Inwl had the honour of a conversation with the 
servant of the Indian potentate. It was Pynsent*s cue to speak to 
everybody (which he did, to do him justice, in the most gracious 
manner) ; and he took the gentleman in the black wig for some con- 
stituent, some merchant cai)tain, or other outlandisli man of the place. 
Mr. Pynsent, then, coming into the refreshment-room with a lady, the 
wife of a constituent, on his arm, tlie Colonel asked liim if he would 
try a glass of Sham ? Pynsent took it with great gravity, bowed, tasted 
the wine, and pronounced it excellent, and with tlic utmost politeness 
retreated before Colonel Altamont. This gravity and dcctorum routed 
and surprised the Colonel more than any other kind of behaviour pro- 
bably would : he sbired aft(‘r Pynsent stui)idly, and j>ronounccd to the 
landlord over the couider that he was a rum one. iSlr. Rincer blushed, 
and hardly knew wliat to say. Mr. Pynsent was a county EaiTs 
grandson, going to set up as a Parliament man. Colonel Altamont, 
on the otlier hainl, wortj ord(‘rs and diamonds, jingled sovereigns con- 
stantly ill his pocket, and paid his Avay like a man ; so, not knowing 
what to say, Mr. Rincer said, ‘Yes, Coloiud — yes, inaam, did you 
say teal Cup a tea for Mrs. Jones, Mrs. R.,' and so got off that 
discussion regarding Mr. Pyiisent’s qualities, into which the Nizam’s 
officer ap|Xjart‘d inclined to enter. 

In fact, if the truth must be told, Mr. Altamont, having remained 
at the buffet almost all night, and cnqdoyed himself very iUitively 
whilst there, liad considerably flushed his brain by drinking, and he 
was still going on drinking when Mr. Strong and ]\riss Aiiiory entered 
the room. 

When the Chevalier ran out of the a[)avtnumt, attracted by the noise 
in the daiKdng-room, tiie (.'olomd rose from liis (bair with his little red 
eyes glowing like coals, and, with ratliei* an unsteady gait, advanced 
towards Blaiiclie, who was si])pmg lier ice. She was absorbed in 
absorbing it, for it was very fresh and good ; or she was not curious 
to know what was going on in the adjoining room, although the 
waiters wer(?, who ran after (bevalim* Strong. So that when she 
looked up from lier glass, she beheld this strange man staring at her 
out of his little red eyes. ‘ Who was ho ? It was quite ex(*iting.’ 

‘ And so you *ro Betsy Amory,* said he, after gazing at her. ‘ Betsy 
Amory, by Jove !* 

‘ Who — who speaks to me ? * said Betsy, alias Blanche. 

But the noise in the ball-room is really becoming so loud, that we 
must rush back thither, and see what is the cause of the disturbance. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

WHICH IS BOTH QUAERELSOMB AND SENTIMENTAL 

C IVIL war was raging, high words passing, people pusliing and 
squeezing together iii an unseemly manner, round a window in 
the corner of tlie ball-room, close by the door through which 
the Chevalier Strong shouldered his way. Through the opened window, 
the crowd in the street below Wiis sending up sarcastic remarks, such as 
‘ Pitch into liim ! ' ‘ Where 's the police ? ' and the like ; and a ring of 
individuals, among whom Mmlame Fribsby was conspicuous, was 
gathered round Monsieur Alcido Mirobolant on the one side; whilst 
several gentlemen and ladies surrounded our friend Arthur Pendemiis on 
the other. Strong penetrated into this assembly, elbowing by Madame 
Fribsby, who was charmed at the Chevalier’s appearance, and cried, 
‘ Save him, save him ! * in frantic and pathetic aecfents. 

The cause of the disturbance, it appeared, was the angiy little chef of 
Sir Francis Clavering’s culinary establishment. Shortly after Strong 
laid quitted the room, and whilst Mr. Pen, greatly irate at his downfall 
in the waltz, which had made him look ridiculous in the eyes of the 
nation, and by Miss Amory’s behaviour to him, which had still further 
insulted his dignity, was endeavouring to get some coolness of body and 
temper, by looking out of window towards the sea, which was sparkling 
ill the distance, and murmuring in a W'onderful calm — whilst he was 
really trying to compose himself, and owning to himself, perhaps, that 
he had acted in a very absurd and i^cevish manner during the night — 
he felt a liand upon his shoulder ; and, oi . looking round, beheld, to his 
utter surprise and horror, that the hand in question belonged to 
Monsieur Mirobolant, whose eyes were glaring out of his pale face and 
ringlets at Mr. Pen. To be tappc<l on the shoulder by a French cook 
was a piece of familiarity which inaile the blood of the Pendennises to 
l)oil up in the veins of their descendant, and he was astounded, almost 
more than enraged, at such an indignity. 

‘You s])cak French?' Mirobolant said in his own language, to Pen. 

‘ What is that to you, pray ? ' said Pen, in English. 

‘ At any rate, you understand it ? ' continued the other, with a bow. 
‘Yes, sir,' said Pen, with a stamp of his foot; *I understand it 
pretty well' 

‘ Vous me comprendrez alors. Monsieur Pendennis,' replied the other, 
rolling out his with Gascon force, ‘quand je vous dis que vous §tes un 
15che. Monsieur Pendennis — un lilche, entendez-vous ? ' 

‘What?' said Pen, starting round on him. 

‘You understand the meaning of the word and its consequences among 
men of honour?' the artist said, putting his hand on his hip, and staring 
at Pen. 
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* The conBequences are, that I will fling you out of window, you — 
impudent BCOundreV bawled out Mr. Pen; and darting upon the 
Frenchman, he would very likely have put his threat into execution, for 
the window was at hand, and the artist by no means a match for the 
young gentleman — had not Captain Broadfoot and another heavy 
officer flung themselves between the combatants, — ha^l not the ladies 
begun to scream, — had not the fiddles gtopjjed, — had not the crowd of 
people come running in that direction, — had not Laura, with a fjice of 
great alarm, looked over their heads and asked for Heaven’s sake what 
was wrong, — had not the opportune Strong made his appearance from 
the refreshment-room, and found Alcide grinding his teeth and jabber- 
ing oaths in his Gascon French, and Pen looking uncommonly wicked, 
although trying to appear as calm as possible, when the ladies and the 
crowd came up. 

‘ What has happened ? ’ Strong asked of the chef, in Spanish. 

‘I am Chevalier de Juillet,’ said tlie other, slapping his breast, ‘and 
he has insulted me.* 

‘ What has he said to you 1 * asked Strong. 

‘II m’a appel^ — Guimiitr^ hissed out tlie little Frenchman. 

Strong could hardly help laughing. ‘ Come away with me, my poor 
Clievalier,* he said. ‘ We must not quarrel before hidies. Come away ; 
I will carry your message to Mr. Pendennis. — The poor fellow is not 
right in his head,’ he whispered to one or two people about liim ; — and 
others, and anxious Laura’s face visible amongst these, gathered round 
Pen and asked tlic cause of the disturlmnce. 

Pen did not know. ‘ The man was going to give his arm to a young 
lady, oil which I said that ho was a cook, and the man calle<l me a 
coward and challenged me to fight. I own I was so surprised and 
indignant, that if you gentlemen had not stoi^pcd me, I should have 
thrown him out of window,' Pen said. 

him, servo him right, too, — the d impudent foreign 

scoundi-el,' the gentlemen said. 

‘I — I 'm very sorry if I hurt his feelings, though,’ Pen added: and 
Laura was glad to hear him say that ; altliough some of the young bucks 
said, ‘No, hang the follow, — hang those impudent foreigners — little 
thrashing would do them good.’ 

‘You will go and shake hands with him Ix^forc you go to sleep — won’t 
you. Pen!’ said Leura, coming up to him. ‘Foreigners may be more 
susceptible than we are, and have different manners. If you hurt a poor 
man’s feelings, I am sure you would bo the first to ask liis pardoa 
Wouldn’t you, dear Pen?’ 

She looked all foigivenoss and gentleness, like an angel, as she spoke, 
and Pen took both her hands, and looked into her kind face, and said 
indeed he would. 

‘ How fond that girl is of me 1 ’ he thought, as she stoo<l gazing at 
him. ‘ Shall I speak to her now ? No — not now. I must have this 
absiu*d business with the Frenchman over.' 
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Laui*a Jisketl — Woiildn^t he stop and dance with her? She was as 
anxious to keep him in the room as he to quit it. ‘ Won’t you stop and 
waltz with mo, Pen ? I ’in not afraid to waltz with you.’ 

This was an affectionate but an unlucky speech. Pen saw himself 
prostrate on the ground, having tumbled over Miss Roundle and the 
dragoon, and flung Blanche up against the wall — saw himself on the 
ground, and all the people laughing at him, Laura and Pynsent amongst 
them. 

* I shall never dance again,’ lie replied, with a dark and determined 
face. ‘ Never. I ’m surprised you should ask me.’ 

‘ Is it because you can’t get Blanche for a partner ? ’ asked Laura, 
with a wicked, unlucky captiousness. 

‘ Because I don’t wish to make a fool of myself, for other people to 
laugh at me,’ Pen answered — ‘ for ?/(m to laugh at me. Lama. I saw 
you and Pynsent. By Jove 1 no man shall laugh at me.’ 

‘ Pen, Pen, don’t be so wicked ! ’ cried out the poor girl, hurt at the 
morbid perverseness and savage vanity of Pen, He -svas glaring round 
in the direction of Mr. Pynsent as if he would have liked to engage that 
gentleman as he had done the cook. * Who thinks the worse of you for 
stumbling in a waltz ? If Blanche does, we don’t. Why are you so 
sensitive, and ready to think evil ? ’ 

Here again, by ill luck, Mr. Pynsent came up to Laura, and said, ‘ I 
have it in command from Lady Rockminster to ask whether I may take 
you in to supjier t ’ 

‘ I — I was going in with my cousin,’ Laiii-a said, 

‘ Oh — pray, no ! ’ said P(‘n. ‘ You arc in such good hands that I 

can’t do better than leave you : .and I ’m going home.’ 

* Good-night, Mr. Pendennis,’ Pyiisimt said dryly, to which speech 
(which in fact meant, ‘ Go to the (haice for an insolent, jealous, im- 
j)ertinent jackanapes, whose ears I should like t(^ box ’) Mr. Pendennis 
did not vouchsafe any reply, excei)t a bow : and, in sjnte of Laura’s 
imploring looks, he left the room. 

‘How beautifully calm and bright the night outside isl’ said Mr, 
Pynsent ; ‘ and what a murmur the sea is making ! It would be pleasanter 
to l)e walking on the l)cach, than in this hot room.’ 

‘ Very,’ said Laura. 

‘What a strange congregation of i)eople!’ continued Pynsent. ‘I 
have had to go up and perform the agreeable to most of them — the 
attorney’s daughters — the apothecary’s wife — I scarcely know whom. 
Tliere was a man in the refreshment-room who insisted upon treating 
me to champagne — a seafaring-looking man — extraordinarily dressed, 
and seeming half tipsy. As a public man, one is bound to conciliate all 
these people, but it is a bard task — especially wlieu one would so very 
much like to be elsewliere’ — and he blushed rather as he spoke. 

‘ I beg yr>ur pardon,’ said Laura — ‘ I — I was not listening. Indeed 
— I was frightened alx)ut that quarrel between my cousin and that — 
that — French person.’ 
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* Your cousin has been rather unlucky to>night,’ Pynsent said. ‘ There 
are three or four persons whom he has not succeeded in pleasing — 
Captain Broadwood — what is his name, the officer — and the young lady 
in red with whom he danced — and Miss Blanche — and the poor chef — 
and I don’t think he seemed to be particularly pleased with me.’ 

* Didn’t he leave me in charge to you 1 ’ Laura said, looking up into 
Mr. Pynsent’s face, and dropping her eyes instantly, like a guilty little 
story-telling coquette. 

‘Indeed, I can forgive him a good deal for that,’ Pynsent eagerly 
cried out ; and she took his arm, and he led off his little prize in the 
diref3tion of the supper-room. 

She had no great desire for that repast, though it was served in 
Rincer’s well-known style, as the county paper said, giviiig an account 
of the entertainment afterwards; indeed, she was very if e ; and 
exceedingly pained and unhappy about Pen. Captious and quarrelsome ; 
jealous and selfish ; fickle and violent and unjust when his anger led 
him astray : how could her mother (as indeed Helen had by a thousand 
words and hints) ask her to give her heart to such a man ] and suppose 
she were to do so, would it make him happy? 

But she got some relief at length, when, at the end of half-an-hour — 
a long half-hour it had seemed to her — a waiter brought her a little 
note in pencil from Pen, who said, ‘ I met Cooky below ready to fight 
me ; ainl I asked his pardon. 1 ’m glad I did it. I wanted to speak 
to you to-night, but will keep what I had to say till j^ou come home. 
God bless yo\i. Dance away all night willi Pynsent, and be very 
happy. — Pen.’ Laura was very thankful for tliis hdlcr, and to think 
that there was goodness and forgiveness still in lier mothers boy. 

Pen went downstairs, his heart reproa<'liing liim for his absurd 
behaviour to Laura, whose gentle and imploring looks followed and 
rebuked him ; and he was scaretdy out of tlie ba1bn)om door before 
he longed to turn back and ask her })anlon. But he rememiu'red that 
he had left her with that confounded Pynsent. He eonld not apologise*, 
before /lim. He would compromise ami forge't his wratli, ami make 
his peace with the Frenchman. 

The Chevalier was pacing down below in the* liall of the inn when 
Pen descended from the ball-room ; and he came u]^ to Pen, with all 
sorts of fun and miscliief lighting up liis jolly fa(*e. 

‘ I have got him m the coffee-room,’ he said, ‘ with a brace of pistols 
and a candle. Or would you like swords on the beach ? Mirobolaiit 
is a dead hand with the foils, and killed four gardes-du-cor 2 jS with his 
own point in the barricades of July. 

‘ Confound it ! ’ said Pen, in a fur}^ I can’t light a cook.* 

‘ He is a Chevalier of July,’ replied the other. ‘ They present arms 
to him in his own country.’ 

‘And do you ask me, Captain Strong, to go out with a servant?’ 
Pen asked fiercely. ‘ I ’ll call a policeman for him ; but — but ’ 
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‘You ^11 invite me to hair triggers T cried Strong, with a laugh. 
‘ Thank you for nothing ; I was but joking. I came to settle quarrels, 
not to fight them. I have been soothing down Mirobolant; I have 
told him that you did not apply the word “ Cook ” to him in an offen- 
sive sense ; that it was contrary to all the customs of the country that 
a hired ofiicer of a household, as I called it, should give his arm to the 
daughter of the house. ^ And then he told Pen the grand secret which 
he had had from Madame Fribsby, of the violent passion under which 
the poor artist was labouring. 

When Arthur heard this tale, he broke out into a hearty laugh, in 
which Strong joined, and his i*age against the poor cook vanished at 
once. He had been absurdly jealous himself all the evening, and had 
longed for a pretext to insult Pynscnt. He remembered how jealous he 
had been of Oaks in his first afiair ; he was reiidy to pardon anything to 
a man under a passion like that: and he went into the coffee-room 
where Mirobolant was waiting, with an outstretched hand, and made 
him a si^eech in French, in which he declared that he was ‘ Sincbremeiit 
fach4 cVavoir usd une expression qui avait pu blesser Monsieur Miro- 
bolant, et qu’il donnait sa parole comme un gentilhomme qu’il ne Tavait 
jamais, jamais — intendd,’ said Pen, who made a shot at a French word 
for ‘intended,' and was secretly much pleased with his own fluency and 
correctness in speaking that language. 

‘ Bravo, bravo ! ' cried Strong, as much amused with Pen's speech as 
pleased by his kind manner. ‘ And the Chevalier Mirobolant of course 
withdraws, and sincerely regrets the expression of which he made use.' 

‘ Monsieur Pendennis has disproved my w'ords himself,' said A.lcidc 
with great iK)litcuess ; ‘ he has shown that he is a gahint honime,* 

And so they shook hands and parted, Arthur in the first phvee 
dcsimbdiing his note to Laura before he and Strong committed them- 
selves to the Butcher Boy. 

As they drove along, Strong complimented Pen ujx)n his behaviour, 
as well as uj)on his skill in French. ‘ You're a good fellow, Pendennis, 
and you s]>eak French like Chateaubriand, by Jove.' 

‘ I 'vc been a<x*ustomed to it from my youth upwards,' said Pen ; and 
Strong had the grace not to laugh for five minutes, when he exploded 
into fits of hilarity which Pendennis has never, perhaps, understood up 
to this day. 

It was daybreak when they got to the Brawl, where they separated. 
By that time the ball at Baymouth was over too. Madame Fribsby 
and Mirolx)lant were on their way home in the Clavering fly ; Laura 
wsis in bed with an easy heart and asleep at Lady Rockminster's ; and 
the Claverings at rest at the inn at Baymouth, where they had quarters 
for the night. A short time after the disturbance between Pen and the 
chef, Blanche had come out of the refreshment-room, looking as pale as 
a lemon-ice. She told her maid, having no other confidante at hand, 
that she had met with the most romantic adventure — the most singular 
man — one who had known the author of her being — her persecuted — 
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her unhappy — her heroic — her murdered father; and she began a 
sonnet to his manes before she went to sleep. 

So Pen returned to Fairoaks, in company with his friend the 
Chevalier, without having uttered a word of the message which he 
had been so anxious to deliver to Laura at Baymouth. He could wait, 
however, until her return home, which 'was to take x>lace on tlie succeed- 
ing day. He was not seriously jealous of the progress made by Mr. 
Pynsent in her favour ; and ho felt pretty certain that in this, as in 
any other family arrangement, he had but to ask and have, and Laura, 
like his mother, could refuse him nothing. 

When Helen's anxious looks incpiired of him what had happened at 
Baymouth, and whether her darling project was fulfilled, Pen, in a gay 
tone, told of the calamity which had befallen ; laughingly said, that no 
man could think about declarations under such a mishap, and made liglit 
of the matter. ‘ There will be plenty of time for sentiment, dear mother, 
when Laura comes back,’ he said, and he looked in the glass with a 
killing air, and his motlier imt his hair off his forelioad and kissed him, 
and of course thouglit, fur lier part, that no woman could resist him ; 
and was exceedingly hai)j)y that day. 

Wlien lie was not witli her, Mr. Pen occupied himself in packing 
books and portmanteaus, burning and arranging papers, cleaning his gun 
find putting it into its case : in fact, in making di.s])ositions for departure. 
For though he was ready to marry, this gentiemaii was eager to go to 
London too, rigidly considering that at tliree-and-twenty it was (luite 
time for him to begin upon the serious business of life, and to set about 
making a fortune as quickly as possible. 

The means to this end ho had already shaped out for himself. ‘ I 
shall take chambers,' he said, ‘and enter myself at an Inn of Court. 
With a couple of hundred pounds I shall be able to carry through the 
first year very well ; after that I have little doul>t my pen will siipi)ort 
me, as it is doing with several Oxbridge men now in town. I have a 
tragedy, a coiiuKly, and a novel, all nearly finished, and for which I can't 
fail to get a price. And so I shall bo able to live pretty well, without 
drawing upon my poor mother, until I have made my way at the bar. 
Then, some day I will come back and make her dear soul happy by 
marrying Laura, She is as good and as swcct-teinpered a girl as ever 
lived, besides being r(‘al ly very good-looking, and tlie engagement will 
servo to steady mo, — won't it, Pontol' Tims smoking Jiis pipe, and 
talking to his dog as he sauntered through tlie gardens and orcliards of 
the little domain of Fairoaks, this young day-drefuiicr built castles in the 
air for himself : ‘Yes, she’ll steaily me, won't sliel And you'll miss mo 
when I 've gone, won't you, old boy * he asked of Poiito, who quivered 
his tail and thrust his brown nose into his master’s fist. Ponto licked 
his hand and shoe, as they all did in that house, and Mr. Pen received 
their homage as other folks do the flattery which they get. 

Laura came home rather late in the evening of the second day ; and 

F 
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Mr. Pynsent, as ill luck would have it, drove her from Clavering. The 
poor girl could not refuse his offer, but his appearance brought a dark 
cloud upon the brow of Arthur Peiidennis. Laura saw tliis, and was 
pained by it: the eager widow, however, was aware of nothing, and 
being anxious, doubtless, that the delicate question should be asked at 
once, wjxs for going to bed very soon after Laura's arrival, and rose for 
that purix)se to leave the sofa where she now generally lay, and where 
Laura would come and sit and work or read by her. But when Helen 
rose, Laura said, with a blush and rather an alarmed voice, that she 
was also very tired and wanted to go to bed ; so that the widow was 
disap}X)intcd in her scheme for that night at least, and Mr. Pen was left 
another day in sus}>ense regarding his fate. 

His dignity was offended at being thus obliged to remain in the 
antechamlK'r when he wanted an audience. Such a sultan as he could 
not afford to be kept waiting. However, he went to Ix^d and slept uim 
his disapjx)intment pretty comfortably, and did not wake until the early 
morning, when he looked up and saw his mother standing in his room. 

‘ Dear Pen, rouse up,' said this lady. ‘ Do not be lazy. It is the 
most beautiful morning in the world. I have not been able to sleep 
since daybreak ; and Laura has Ixjen out for an hour. She is in the 
garden. Everylx)dy ought to Ije in the garden and out on such a 
morning as this.' 

Pen laughed. He saw what thoughts were uppermost in the simple 
woman's heart. His good-natured laughter cheered the widow. ‘ Oh 
you profound dissembler ! ' he said, kissing his mother. ‘ Oh you artful 
creature ! Can nobody escaixi from your wicked tricks 1 and v/ill you 
make your only son your victim 'I ' Helen too laughed ; she blushed, she 
fluttered, and was agitatefl. She was as happy as she could be — a good 
tender, matehmaking woman, the dearest project of whose lieart was 
about to be accomplished. 

So, after exchanging some knowing looks and Inisty words, Helen 
left Arthur; and tliis young hero, rising from his bod, pnx'eeded to 
decorate his be?autiful 2 )erson, and shave his ambrosial chin ; and in 
half-an-hour he issued out from his apartment into the garden in quest 
of Laura. Ilis reflections as he made his toilette were rather dismal. 
‘ I am going to tic myself for life,' he thought, ‘ to plciise my mother. 
Laura is the best of women, and — and she has given me her money. 
I wish to Pleaven I had not received it ; I wish I had not this duty 
to perform just yet. But as Ixjth the women have set their hearts on 
the match, why I supjjose I must sjitisfy them — and now for it. A 
man may do worse than make happy two of the Ixjst cretitures in the 
world.' So Pen, now he was actually come to the point, felt very 
grave, and by no means elated, and, indeed, thought it was a great 
sacrifice he M as going to perform. 

It was Miss Laura's custom, upon her garden excursions, to wear a 
sort of uniform, which, though homely, was thought by many people to 
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be not unbecoming. She ha<l a large straw liat, with a streamer of 
broad ribbon, which was useless probably, but the hat sufficiently pro- 
tected the owner's pretty face from the sun. Over her accustomed 
gown she wore a blouse or pinafore, which, being fastened round lier 
little waist by a smart belt, looked extremely well, and licr hands were 
guaranteed from the thorns of her favourite rose-bushes by a pair of 
gauntlets, which gave this young lady a military and resolute air. 

Somehow she had the very same smile with which slic liad laughed at 
him on the night previous, and the recollection of his disaster again 
offended Pen. But Laura, though slie saw him coming down the walk 
looking so gloomy and full of care, a(*corded to him a smile of the most 
perfect and provoking good-humour, and went to meet him, holding one 
of the gauntlets to him, so that he might shake it ii he liked — and 
Mr. Pen condescended to do so. His face, however, did not lose its 
tragic expression in consequence of this favour, ami he continued to 
regard her with a dismal and solemn air. 

‘Excuse my glove,' said Laura, with a laugh, pressing Pen's hand 
kindly with it. ‘ We are not angry again, are we. Pen 1 ' 

‘Why do you laugh at meP said Pen. ‘You did the other night, 
and made a fool of me to the people at Buy mouth.' 

‘ My dear Artliiu*, I meant you no vTong,' the girl answered. ‘ You 
and Miss Roundle looked so droll as you — as you met with your little 
accident, that I could not make a tragedy of it. Dear Pen, it wasn't a 
serious fall. And, besides, it was Miss Roundle who was the most 
unfortunate.' 

‘ Confound Miss Roundle ! ' bellowed out Pen. 

‘I 'in sure she looked so,' said Laura archly. ‘You were up in an 
instant ; but that i>oor lady sitting on the ground in her red crape dress, 
and looking about lier with that piteous bice — can I ever forget herP 
— and Laura began to make a bice in imitation of Miss Rouiidle's under 
the disaster, but she checked herself repentantly, saying, ‘Well, we 
must not laugh at her, but I am sure we ought to laugh at you. Pen, 
if you were angry about such a trifle.' 

‘ Vote should not laugh at me, Laura,' said Pen, with some bitter- 
ness ; not you, of all people.' 

‘ And wliy not ? Are you such a great man ? ' asked Laura. 

‘ Ah no, Laura, I 'm such a jKior one,' Pen answered. ‘ Haven’t you 
baited me eiiougl: already?' 

‘ My dear Pen, and how ? ' cried Lauiu. ‘ Indeed, indeed, I didn't 
think to vex you by such a trifle. I thought such a clever man as you 
could bear a harmless little joke from his sister,' she said, holding 
her hand out again. ‘ Dear Arthur, if I have liurt you, I beg your 
pardon. 

‘ It is your kindness that humiliates me more even than your laughter, 
Laura,' Pen said. ‘ You are always my superior.' 

‘What! superior to the greiit Arthur Pemleimis? How can it be 
possible ? ' said Miss Laura, who may have had a little wickedness as 
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well as a great deal of kindness in her composition. ‘You can’t mean 
that any woman is your equal ? ’ 

‘Those who confer benefits should not sneer/ said Pen. ‘I don’t 
like my benefactor to laugh at me, Laura ; it makes the obligation very 
hard to bear. You scorn me because I have taken your money, and I 
am worthy to be scorned ; but the blow is hard coming from you.’ 

‘ Money ! Obligation ! For shame, Pen ! this is ungenerous,’ Laura 
said, flushing red. ‘ May not our motlier claim everything that belongs 
to us 1 Don’t I owe her all iny happiness in this world, Arthur? What 
matters about a few paltry guineas, if we can set her tender heart at 
rest, and ease her mind regarding you ? I would dig in the fields, I 
would go out and be a servant — I would die for her. You know I 
would,’ said Miss Laura, kindling up ; ‘and you call this paltry money 
an obligation '? Oh, Pen, it ’s cruel — it ’s unworthy of you to take it so I 
If my brother may not share with me my superfluity, who may? — Mine? 
— I tell you it was not mine ; it was all mamma’s to do with as she chose, 
and so is everything I have,’ said Laura ; ‘ my life is hers.’ And the 
enthusiastic girl looked towards the windows of the widow’s room, ami 
blessed in her heart the kind creature within. 

Helen was looking, uns(?en, out of that window towards which Laura’s 
eyes and heart wei o turiuMl as she s|X)ke, and wjis watching her two 
children with the d('epcst interest and emotion, longing and hoping that 
the prayer of Inu’ lifc^ might be fulfilled ; and if Laura had six)kcn as 
Helen ho|XMl, who knows what tempbitions Arthur Pendeiinis might 
have been spared, or what different trials he would have had to undergo? 
He might have remained at Fairoaks all his days, and died a countrj^ 
gentleman. Dut would he have escajxd then? Temptation is an 
obsequious servant that has no objection to the country, an<l we know 
that it takes up its lodgings in hermitages as well as iu cities ; and that 
in the most remote and inaccessible desert it keeps company with the 
fugitive solitary. 

‘A your life my mother’s?’ sfiid Pen, beginning to tremble, and 
speak in a very agitated manner. ‘You know, Laura, what the great 
obj(?(it of hers is ? ’ And he took lior hand oneo more. 

‘What, Arthur?* she said, dro])ping it, and looking at him, at the 
window again, and then dro})ping her eyes to the ground, so that they 
avoided Pen’s gjizii. She, too, trembled, for she felt that the crisis for 
which slie ha<l been secndly jjreparing wjis come. 

‘Our motlier has one wish alxive all otliers in the world, Laura,* 
Pen said, ‘and I think you know it. I own to you that she has spoken 
to me of it ; and if you will fulfil it, dear sister, I am ready. I am 
but very young as yet ; but I have had so many piins and disappoint- 
ments, that I am old and weaiy. I think I have hanlly got a he^irt to 
offer. Before I liavo almost begun the race in life, I am a tired man. 
My career has been a failure ; I have been protected by tliose whom I 
})y right should have prott^cted. I own that your nobleness and 
generosity, dear Lixura, shame me, whilst they render me grateful. 
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When I heard from our mother what you had done for me — that it 
was you who armed me and bade me go out for oiuj struggle more, I 
longed to go and throw myself at your feet, and say, “ Laura, will you 
come and share the contest with me? Your sympathy will elicer mo 
while it lasts. I shall have one of the tendorest and most gfuierous 
creatures under heaven to aid and bear me company/’ Will you take 
me, dear Laura, and make our mother luippy ? ’ 

‘Do you think mamma would be happy if you were not, Arthur?’ 
Laura said in a low sad voice. 

‘And why should I not be,’ asked Pen eagerly, ‘with so dear a 
creature as you by my side? I have not my first love to give you. I 
am a broken man. But indeed I would love you fondly and truly. I 
have lost many an illusion and ambition, but I am not withoTit hope 
still. Talents I know I have, wrebdiedly as I have misa]>idied them : 
they may serve me yet ; they would, had I a motive for action. Let 
me go away and think that I am pledged to irdurn to you. Lot 
me go and work, and hope that you will share my success if I gain 
it. You have given me so much, dear Laura, will you take from me 
nothing ? ’ 

‘What have you got to give, Ai*thur?’ Laura said, with a grave 
sadness of tone which made Pen start, and sen' that his words had 
committed him. Indeed, his declaration had not Ix'tm such as he would 
have made it two days earlier, when, full of hope and gratitude, he had 
run over to Laura, his liberatress, to thank her for his rci'overed 
freedom. Had he been permitted to si)eak then, he had spoken, and 
she, perhaps, had listened differently. It w«)nld have l)e('n a grateful 
heart asking for hers ; not a weary one oifned to her, to take or to 
leave. Laura was offended wuth the terms in wliidi Pen olferc d himself 
to her. He had, in fact, said that lie had no love, and yet would take 
no denial. ‘I give myself to you to jdease ]ny motlier,' he had said : 
‘take me, as slie wishes that I should make Hi is sa-rilien'.’ The girl's 
spirit would brook a husband under no sneh conditions : slie was not 
minded to run forward because Pen chose to hold out tlie< handkerchief, 
and her tone, in reply to Arthur, showed her determination to bo 
independent. 

‘ISTo, Ai*tlmr,’ she said, ‘our marriage would not make mamma 
happy, as she fancies ; for it would not content you very long. I, too, 
have known what her wishes were ; for she is too open to (•onccal any- 
thing she has at heart : and once, i>erhiips, I thought — but that is over 
now — that I could have made you — that it might ha\'e becai as she 
wished.^ 

You have seen somebody else,’ said Pen, angry at her tone, and 
recalling the incidents of the past days. 

‘That allusion might have been spared,’ T.aura rejdicd, flinging up 
her head. ‘A heart which has worn out love at tliree-aiid-twenty, as 
yours has, you say, should have slu•^dved jealousy too. I do not con- 
descend to say whether I have seen or encouraged any other person. I 
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shall neither admit the charge, nor deny it : and beg you also to allude 
to it no more/ 

‘ I ask your i)ardon, Laura, if I have offended you : but if I am 
jealous, does it not prove that I have a hearts 

‘ Not for me, Arthur. Perhaj)s you think you love me now ; but it 
is only for an instant, and because you are foiled. Were there no 
obstacle, you would feel no ardour to overcome it. No, Arthur, you 
don^t love me. You would weary of me in three months, as — as you 
do of most things ; and mamma, seeing you tired of me, would be more 
unhappy than at my refusal to be yours. Let us be brother and sister, 
Artliur, as heretofore — but no more. You will get over this little dis- 
appointment.' 

‘I will try,' said Artliur, in a great indignation. 

‘Have you not tried before?' Laum said, with some anger, for she 
htul been angry with Arthur for a very long time, and was now deter- 
mined, I suppose, to speak her mind. ‘ And the next time, Arthur, 
when you offer yourself to a woman, do not say as you have done to 
me, “I have no heart — I do not love you; but I am ready to marry 
you because my mother wishes for the match." AVe require more than 
this in return for our love — that is, I think so. I have had no 
experience hitherto, and have not had the — the pracdico which you 
supjx)S('(l mo to have, when you spoke but now of my having seen 
somebody else. Did you toll your first love that you had no heart, 
Arthur ? or your second that you did not love licr, but that she might 
have you if she liked ? ' 

‘What — what do you mean?' asked Arthur, blushing, and still in 
great wrath. 

‘I mean Blanche Amory, Arthur Pendennis,' Laura said proudly. 
‘It is but two months since you were sighing at her feet — making 
poems to her — placing them in hollow trees by the riverside. 1 knew 
all. I watched you — that is, she showed them to me. Neither one 
nor the other was in earnest, perhaps ; but it is too soon now, Arthur, 
to begin a new attachment. Go through the time of your — your 
widowhood at least, and do not think of marrying until you are out 
of mourning.' — (Here the girl’s eyes filled with tears, and she passed 
her hand across tlnun.) ‘I am angry and hurt, and I have no right 
to be so, and I ask your pardon in my turn now, dear Arthur. You 
had a right to love Blanc'he. She was a thousand times prettier and 
more (V'complishcd than — than any girl near us here ; and you could 
not know that she had no heart ; and so you were right to leave her 
too. I ought not to rebuke you about Blanclic Amory, and because 
she deceived you. Pardon me. Pen,' — and she held the kind hand 
out to Pen once more. 

‘We were both jealous,' said Pen. ‘Dear Laura, let us both forgive* 
— and he seized her hand and would have dmwn her towards him. 
He thought that she Avas relenting, and already assumed the airs of 
a victor. 
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But she shmnk biic*k, and her tears passed away; and she fixed 
on him a look so melancholy and severe, that the young man in his 
turn shrank before it. *Do not mistake me, Arthur,^ she said, ‘it 
cannot be. You do not know what you ask, and do not be too angry 
with mo for saying that I think you do not deserve it. What do you 
offer in exchange to a woman for her love, honour, and obedience 1 If 
ever I say these words, dear Pen, I hope to say them in earnest, and 
by the blessing of God to keep my vow. But you — what tie binds 
you ? You do not care alx)ut m«any things whicli we poor women hold 
siicred. I do not like to think or ask how far your incredulity leads 
you. You offer to marry to please our mother, and own that you have 
no heart to give away. Oh, Arthur, what is it you offer mo 1 What a 
rash compact would you enter into so lightly ! A month ago, and you 
would have given yourself to another. I pray you do not trifle with 
your own or otliers' hearts so recklessly. Go and work ; go and mend, 
dear Arthur, for I se>(3 your faults, and dare speak of them now : go 
and get fame, as you say that you can, and I will pray for my brother, 
and watch our dearest mother at home.' 

‘ Is tliat your final decision, Laura ? ' Artliur cried. 

* Yes,' said Laura, bowing her head ; and once more giving him her 
hand, she went away. Ho saw her pass under the (treepers of the little 
por(‘h, and disappear into the house. The curtains of his mother’s 
window fell at the same minute, but he did not mark that, or suspect 
that Helen had been witnessing the scene. 

Was he pleased, or was he angry at its termination ] He had asked 
her, and a secret triumpli filled his heart to tliink that he was still 
free. She had refused him, but did she not Jove him ? That avowal 
of jealousy made him still think that her heart was his own, wliatever 
her lips might utter. 

And now wo ought, i)erhaps, to describe another scene which took 
place at Fairoaks, between the widow and Laura, when the latter had 
to tell Helen that she had refused Arthur Pendennis. Perhaps it was 
the hardest task of all wliich Laura hiul to go through in this matter : 
and the one which gave lier the most pain. But as we do not like 
to see a good woman unjust, we shall not say a word more of the 
quarrel which now befell between Helen and her adopted daugliter, 
or of the bitter tears which the \yoov girl was made to shed. It was 
the only difference wlii(;h she and the widow had ever Jiad as yet, 
and the more cruel from this cause. Pen left home whilst it was 
as yet pending — and Helen, who could pardon almost everything, could 
not pardon an act of justice in Laura. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

BABYLON 

O UR reader must now please to quit the woods and seashore of tho 
west, and the gossip of Clavcring, and the humdrum life of 
poor little Fairoaks, and transport himself with Arthur Pen- 
dennis, on tlie Alacrity coach, to London, whither ho goes once for all 
to face tlie world and to make his fortune. As tho coach wliirls through 
the night away from tho fritaidly gates of home, many a plan does the 
young man cjist in his mind of future life and conduct, prudence, and 
ix^radvcnture success and fame. He knows he is a better man than 
many who have liitherto l)ecn alicad of him in the race : his first failure 
has caused him remorse, and brought with it rcfiection ; it has not taken 
away his courage, or, let us add, his good o})inion of himself. A lumdred 
eager fancies and busy hopes keep him awake. How much older liis 
mishaps and a years thouglit and self-communion have made him, than 
when, twelve months since, ho passed on tliis road on his way to and 
from Oxbridge ! His thoughts turn in the night with inexpressible fond- 
ness and tenderness towards tho fond motlier, who blessed him when 
parting, and who, in spite of all liis past faults and follies, trusts liim 
and loves liim still. Blessings 1)C on her! he prays, as he looks up to 
the stars overhead. O Heaven, give him strength to work, to endure, 
to be honest, to avoid tem})tation, to bo wortliy of the loving soul who 
loves him so entirely ! Very likely she is awake too, at that moment, 
and sending up to tho same Father purer prayers than his for the welfare 
of her boy. That woman’s love is a talisman by which lie liolds and 
hopes to get his safety. Aiid Lama’s — lie would liavc fain carri(‘d Jier 
affection with liim too, but she has denied it, as lie is not worthy of it. 
He owns as much with shame and remorse ; confesses how much bett(‘r 
and loftier her nature is than his own — confesses it, and yet is glad to 
be free. ‘ I am not good enough for such a creature,^ he owns to him- 
self. He draws baih before her sjiotless beauty and innocence, as from 
something that scares him. He feels he is not fit for such a mate as 
that ; as many a wild prcxligal who has Ixien pious and guiltless in early 
days, keeps away from a church which he used to freipient onc-c — 
shunning it, but not hostile to it — only feeling that he has no right in 
that pure place. 

With these thoughts to occupy him, Pen did not fall asleep until the 
nipping dawn of an O^dober morning, and woke considerably refreshed 

when the coach stopfxjd at the old breakfasting phw3e at B , where 

he had had a score of merry meals on his way to and from scliool and 
college many times since he wsis a boy. As they left tliat phv'(‘, the sun 
broke out brightly, the jiace was rajiid, the horn blow, tho milestones 
flew by, Pen smoked and joked witii guard and fellow-passengers and 
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people along the familiar road ; it grew more busy and animated at every 

instant ; the last team of greys came out at H , and the coac^h drove 

into London. What young fellow has not felt a thrill as he entered the 
vast place 't Hundreds of other carriages, crowded with their thousands 
of men, were hastening to the great city. * Here is my i>lace,^ thouglit 
Pen ; ‘ here is my battle beginning, in which I must figlit and conquer, 
or fall. I have been a boy and a dawdler as yet. Oh, I long, I long 
to show that I can be a man.' And from his place on the coach-roof the 
eager young fellow looked down upon the city, with the sort of longing 
desire which young soldiers feel on the eve of a canii)aign. 

As they came along the road. Pen had formed acquaintance with a 
cheery fellow-passenger in a sliabby cloak, who talked a great deal about 
men of letters with whom he was very familiar, and who was, in fact, 
the reporter of a London newspaper, as whose ropresentative he ha(l 
been to attend a groat wrestling-match in the west. This gentleman 
know intimately, as it appeared, all the leading men of letters of his day, 
and talked about Tom Cainj)bell, and Trun Hood, and Sydney Smith, 
and this and the other, as if he had b(M‘n their most intimate friend. As 
they passed by Brompton, this gentleman pointed out to Pen Mr. Hurtle, 
the reviewer, walking with his umbrella. Pen craned over the coach to 
have a long look at the great Hurtle, lie was a Boniface man, said 
Pen. And Mr. Doolan, of the Ttm and J(rry newspaixr (for such was 
the gentleman’s name and address upon the card which he handed to 
Pen), said ‘ Faith he was, and he knew him very W(*ll.’ Pen thought 
it w.'is quite an honour to have seen the great ]\Ir. Hurtle, whose works 
ho admired. He believed fondly, as yet, in authors, reviewers, and 
editors of newspapers. Even Wagg, whose lx)oks did not appear to 
him to bo masterpieces of human intellect, he yet secretly rev('red as a 
successful writer. lie mentioned that he had nn.t Wagg in the country, 
and Doolan told him how that famous no\ elist received tliree huiidther 
pounds a volume for every one of liis nov(‘]s. P(‘n began to calculate 
instantly whether he might not mwko five thousand a year. 

The very first acquaintance of his own whom Arthur met, as the 
coach pulled up at the Gloster Coffee-House, wjis hi^^ old friend Harr}' 
f'oker, who came prancing down Arlington Street b(*liind an enormous 
cab-horse. He had white kid gloves and white r(*ins, and nature had 
by this time decorated him with a cousidcrahle tuft on tlio ehiii. A 
very small cab-bo}, vice Stwpid retired, swung on behind Foker’s 
vehicle; knock-kneed and in the tightest leatlier breeches. Fokor 
looked at the dusty coach, and the smoking horses of the Alacrity by 
which he had made journeys in fonner times. — ‘What, Foker!’ cried 
out Peiideimis — ‘ Hullo I Pen, my boy ! ’ said the otiicr, and he waved 
his whip by way of amity and salute to Arthur, who was very glad to 
see his queer friend’s kind old *fac.e. Mv. Doolan had a groat respect 
for Pen who had an acquaintixnce in such a grand (*al> ; and Pen was 
greatly excited and pleased to be at lilx'rty and in London. He asked 
Doolan to come and dine with him at the Covent Garden Coftee-House, 
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where he put up; he called a cab and rattled away thither in the 
highest spirits. He was glad to see the bustling waiter and polite 
bowing landlord again ; and asked for the landlady, and missed the old 
Boots, and would have liked to shake hands with everybody. He had 
a hundred pounds in his pocket. He dressed himself in his very best ; 
dined ir the coffee-room with a modest pint of sherry (for he was de- 
termined to bo very economical), and went to the theatre adjoining. 

The liglits and the music, the crowd and the gaiety, charmed an<l 
exhilamted Pen, as those siglits will do young fellows from college and 
the country, to wliom they are tolerably new. He laughed at the jokes ; 
lie a})plau(le(l the songs, to the delight of some of the dreaiy old hahituh 
of the boxes, who had ceased long ago to find the least excitement in 
their place of nightly resort, and were pleased to see any one so fresh, 
and so much amused. At the end of the first piece, he went and struttc(l 
about the hddnes of the theatre, as if he was in a resort of the highest 
fiishion. What tired frecpienter of the Loudon pave is there that cannot 
remember having had similar early delusions, and would not call them 
back again? Here was young Foker again, like an ardent votary of 
pleasure as he was. He was walking with Granby Ti])toff, of the 
Household Brigiult', Lord Tiptoff’s brother, and Lord Colchicum, Captain 
Tiptoff’s uncle, a venerable peer, who had been a man of pleasure since 
the first French Revolution. Foker nished upon Pen with eagerness, 
and insisted that the latter should come into his private box, where a 
lady with the longest ringlets, and the fairest shoulders, was seated. 
This was Miss Blenkinsop, the eminent actress of high comedy ; and in 
the back of the lx)x, snoozing in a wig, sate old Blenkinsop, her papa. 
He was descril)ed in the theatrical prints as the ‘veteran Blenkinsop’ — 
‘ the useful Blenkinsop ’ — ‘ that old favourite of the public, Blenkinsop ’ ; 
those parts in the drama, which are called the heavy fathers, were 
usually assigned to this veteran, who, indeed, acbxl the lieavy father in 
public, as in private life. 

At this time, it being about eleven o’clock, Mrs. Pendennis was gone 
to bed at Fairoaks, and wondering whether her dearest Arthur was at 
rest after his journey. At this time Laura, too, was awake. And at 
this time yesterday night, as the coach rolled over silent commons, where 
cottage windows twinkh'd, and by darkling woods umlcr calm starlit skies. 
Pen was vowing to reform and to resist temptation, and his heart was at 
home. . . . Meanwhile the farce was going on very successfully, and 
Mrs. Leary, in a hussar jacket and braided pantaloons, wfis enchanting the 
audience with her archness, her lovely figure, and her delightful l>allads. 

Pen, being new to the town, would have liked to listen to Mrs. 
Leary ; but tlic other people in the box did not care about her song or 
her j)antaloons, and kept up an incessant chattering. Tiptoff knew 
where her maillots came from. Colchicum saw her when she came out 
in ’14. Miss Blenkinsop said she sang out of all tune, to the pain and 
astonishment of Pen, who thought that she was as beautiful as an 
angel, and that she sang like a nightingale ; and when Hoppus came on 
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as Sir Harcourt Featherby, the young man of tlie piece, the gentlemen 
ill the box declared that Hoppus was getting too stale, and Tiptoff was 
for flinging Miss Blenkinsop’s bouquet to him. 

‘Not for the world,’ cried the daughter of the veteran Bleiikinsop; 

‘ Lor<l Colchiciim gave it to me.’ 

Pen remembered that nobleman’s name, and with a bow and a blush 
said he believed he had to thank Lord OolchicAim for having proposed 
him at tlie Polyanthus Club, at the request of his uncle Major Pendeiinis. 

‘ Wliat, you ’re Wigsby’s nephew, are you ? ’ said tlie peer. ‘ I beg 
your pardon, we always call him Wigsby.’ Pen blushed to hear his 
venerable uncle called by such a familiar name. ‘ We balloted you in 
last week, didn’t we? Yes, last Wednesday night. Your uncle 
wasn’t there.’ 

H(jre was delightful news for Pen 1 lie professed himself very much 
obliged indeed to Lord Colchiciim, and made him a handsome speech of 
thanks, to wliich tlie other listened, with his double opera-glass up to 
his eyi^s. Pen was full of excitement at the idea of l)eiug a member of 
this |X)lite Club. 

‘ Don’t be always looking at that box, you naughty creature,’ cried 
Miss Bleiikinsop. 

‘ She ’s a dev’lish fine ivoman, that Mirabel,’ said Tiptoff ; ‘ though 
Mirabel was a d d fool to marry her.’ 

‘ A stupid old spooney,’ said the iieer. 

‘ Mimbel ! ’ cried out Pendennis. 

‘Ha! ha I’ laughed out Harry Foker. ‘We’ve heard of her before, 
haven’t we. Pen I ’ 

It was Am’s first love. It was Miss Fotheringay. Tlie year Ixffore 
she had been led to the altar by Sir Charles Mirabel, (I. CM)., and 
formerly envoy to the Court of Puniperniekel, who had taken so active 
a part in tlie negotiations before the (knigress of Swammerdam, and 
signed, on behalf of H.B.M., the Peace of Pultusk. 

‘ Emily was always as stupid as an owl,’ said IMiss Bleiikinsop. 

‘ Eh ! eh I pas si bete,’ the old peer said. 

‘ Oh, for shame ! ’ cried the actress, who did not in the least know 
what he mojint. 

And Pen looked out and beheld his first love once again — and 
wondered how he ever could have loved her. 

Thus, on the very first night of his arrival in London, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis found himself introduced to a Club, to an actress of genteel 
comedy and a heavy father of the Stage, and to a dashing society of 
jovial blades, old and young ; for my Lord Colchicuni, though stricken 
in years, bald of head and enfeebled in person, was still indefatigable 
in the pursuit of enjoyment, and it was the venerable ATscouiit’s boast 
that he could drink as much claret as the youngest member of the 
society which he frequented. He lived with the youth about town; 
he gave them countless diniiei-s at Richmond and Greenwich; an 
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enlightened patron of the drama in all languages and of the Terpsi- 
chorean art, he received dramatic professors of all nations at his 
banquets — English from the Oovent Garden and Strand houses, Italians 
from the Haymarket, French from their own pretty little theatre, or 
the l)oards of the Oi)era where they danced. And at his villa on the 
Thames, this pillar of the State gave sumptuous entertainments to 
scores of young iikui of fashion, who very affably consorted with tho 
ladies and gentlemen of the green-room — with tho former chiefly, for 
Viscount Colcliicuiu preferred their society as more polished and gay 
than that of their male brethren. 

Pen went the next day and paid his entrance money at the Club, 
which openitiou carried off exjictly one-third of his hundred pounds : 
and took possession of the edifice, and ate his luncheon there with 
immense satisfaction. Ho plunged into an easy-^ihair in the library, 
and trie<l to read all the magazines. He womh'red whether the members 
were looking at him, and that they could dare to keep on their hats in 
STudi fine rooms. He sate down and wrote a letter to Fairoaks on tho 
Club pa]>er, and said, what a comfort this place would be to him after 
his day's work was over. He went over to his uncle’s lodgings in Bury 
Street witli some considerable tremor, and in compliance with his 
mothers earnest desire, that ho should instantly call on Major Pen- 
dennis ; and was not a little rtdic'ved to find that tho Major had not 
yet returned to town. His apartments were blank. Brown hollands 
covered his lilanry table, and lulls and letters lay on tho mantel]>iece, 
grimly awaiting the return of their owner. The Major was on the 
Continent, the landlady of the house sjiid, at Bmln-Badn, with the 
Marcus of Steyne. Pen left his card u})on the shelf with the rest. 
Fairoaks was written on it still. When tlio Major retunuMl to London, 
which he did in time for tlie fogs of Kovember, after enjoying whie.li 
he proposed to spend Christmas with some friends in the country, he 
found anotlier c;ard of Arthm^s, on which Lamb Court, Temple, was 
engraved, and a note from that young gentleman and from his mother, 
stating that he was come to town, was entered a member of tho Upper 
Temple, and was reading hard for the bar. 

Lamb Court, Temple: — where was it? Major Pendennis remem- 
bered that some ladies of fashion used to talk of dining with Mr. 
Ayliffe, the barrister, who was in ‘ society,' and who lived there in the 
King's Bench, of which prison there was probably a branch in the 
Temple, and Ayliffe was very likt’ly an officer. Mr Deuceacc, Lord 
Crab's son, had nlso lived there, he recollected. He despatched Morgfin 
to find out wliere Lamb Court %vas, and to report upon the lo<lging 
selected by Mr Arthur. That alert messenger had little difficulty in 
discovering Mr Pen's abo(h». Discreet Morgan had in his time traced 
people far more <lifiicult to find than Arthur. 

* What sort of a phuie is it, Morgan?^ asked the Major out of the 
bed-curtains in Bury Street tho next morning, as the valet was arrang- 
ing his toilette in the deep yellow London fog. 
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‘ I should say rayther a shy place/ said Mr. Morgan. ^ Tlie lawyers 
lives there, and has their names on the doors. Mr. Harthiir lives three 
pair high, sir. Mr. Warrington lives there too, sir.' 

‘ Suffolk Warringtons I I shouldn't wonder : a good family,' thought 
the Major. ‘ The cadets of many of our good families follow the robe 
as a profession. Comfortable rooms, eh I ' 

‘ Honly saw the outside of the door, sir, with Mr. Warrington's name 
and Mr. Arthur's painted up, and a piece of paper with ‘ Btick at 6 ' ; 
but I couldn't see no servant, sir.' 

‘ E(x>nomical at any rate,' said the Major. 

‘Very, sir. Three pair, sir. Nasty black staircase as ever I see. 
Wonder how a gentleman can live in such a place.' 

‘ Pray, who taught you where gcntlcnKm should or should not live, 
Morgan] Mr. Arthur, sir, is going to study for the bar, sir,' the 
Major said with much dignity ; and closed the conversation and began 
to array himself in the yellow fog. 

‘Boys will be boys,' the mollified uncle thought to himself. ‘He 
has written to mo a devilish good letter. Colchioum says he has Inul 
him to dine, and thinks him a gentlemanlike lad. II is mother is one 
of tlie best creatures in the wwld. If lie has sown liis wild oats, and 
will stick to his business, he may do well yet. Think of Charley 
Mirabel, the old fool, marrying that llanie of his ; that Fothcringay ! 
lie doesn't like to come h(‘re till I give him h^ave, and puts it in a 
very manly nice way. I was deuced angry with him, aft(*r his Oxbridge 
escapades — and showed it, too, when he was here before — Gad, I '11 
go and see him, hang me if I don't.' 

And having ascertained from Morgan that lie could reach the Temple 
without much diliiciilty, and that a City omnibus would jnit him down 
at the gate, the Major one day after br(‘akfast at his Club — not the 
Polyanthus, whereof Mr. Pen was just electixl a nn'inbm’, but another 
Cluh ; for the Major was too wise to have a iK'jhew us a constant 
inmate of any house where he was in the halat of passing his time — 
the Major one day entered one of those jnihlic vehicles, and bade the 
eonduedor to put him down at the gate of the U])per T(‘ni])le. 

When Major Pendeniiis reached tliat dingy i)ortal it 'w;is about 
twelve o’clock in the day; and he was directed by a civil j>orsonago 
with a badge and a white apron, through some dark alhys, ami under 
various melancholy ircliways into courts each more dismal than the 
other, until finally he readied Lamb Court. If it was dark in Pall 
Mall, what was it in Lamb Court! Candles wm-o burning in many 
of the rooms there — in the pupil-room of IMr. Hodgeman, the sjieidal 
pleader, whose six pupils were seribliling dedarations under the tallow ; 
in Sir Hokey Walker's clerk's room, wdu‘ro the clerk, a person far more 
gentlemanlike and cheerful iu apix'arance than the celebrated counsel, 
his master, was conversing iu a patronising manner with the managing 
clerk of an attorney at tlie door; and in Curling, the wig-maker's 
melancholy shop, where, fi’om behind the feeble gliiiiiner of a couple 
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of lights, large serjeants* and judges* wigs were looming drearily, with 
the blank blocks looking at the lamp-post in the court. Two little 
clerks were playing at toss-halfpenny under that lamp. A laundress 
in pattens passed in at one door, a newspaper boy issued from another. 
A porter, whose white apron was faintly visible, paced up and down. 
It would be impossible to conceive a place more dismal, and the Major 
shuddered to think that any one should select such a residence. ‘ Good 
Ged ! * he said, ‘ the poor boy mustn’t live on here,’ 

The feeble and filthy oil-lamps, with which the staircases of the 
Upper Temple are lighted of nights, were of course not illuminating 
the staira by day, and Major Pendennis, having retul with difiiculty 
his nephew’s name under Mr. Warrington’s on the wall of No. 6, found 
still greater difiiculty in climbing the abominable black stairs, up the 
banisters of wliich, which contributed their damp exudations to his 
gloves, he groped painfully until he came to the third storey. A candle 
was in the passage of one of the tw^o sets of rooms ; the doors were 
open, and the names of Mr. Warrington and Mr. A. PeiKh^nnis were 
very clearly \usil)le to the Major as he went in. An Irish (iliarwoman, 
witli a pail and broom, opened tlie door for the Major. 

‘Is that the boor?’ cried out a great voice ; ‘give us hold of it.’ 

TJie gentleman who v'as speaking was seated on a table, unshorn 
and smoking a short pipe ; in a farther chair sate Pen, witli a cigar, 
and his legs near the fire. A little boy, who acted m the clerk of 
these gentlemen, was grinning in the Major’s face, at the idea of his 
being mistaken for beer. Here, upon the third floor, the rooms were 
somewhat lighter, and the Major could see the pla(ie. 

‘Pen, my Tx)y, it’s I — it’s your unde,’ he said, choking with the 
smoke. But as most young men of fashion used tlie weed, lie pardoned 
the piuctice easily enough. 

Mr. Warrington got up from the table, and Pen, in a very per- 
turbed manner, from liis chair. ‘ Bt^g your pardon for mistaking you,’ 
said Warrington, in a frank, loud voice. ‘ Will you take a cigar, sir 
Clear those things off the chair, Pidgeon, and pull it round to the fire.’ 

Pen flung his cigar into the grate ; and wjis plea.sed with the 
cordiality with wdiich his uncle shook him by the hand. As soon as 
he could speak for the stairs and the smoke, the Major liegan to ask 
Pen very kiirHy about himself and about liis mother; for blood is 
blood, and he was jil cased once more to see the boy. 

Pen gave his news, and then introduced Mr. Warrington — an old 
Boniface man — whose chamlxjrs he shared. 

The Major was quite satisfied when he heard that Mr. Warrington 
was a younger son of Sir Miles Warrington of Suffolk. He had served 
with an uncle of his in India and in New South Wales, years ago. 

‘Took a sheep-farm there, sir, made a fortune — l)etter thing than 
law or soldiering,’ Warrington said. ‘Think I shall go there, too.’ 
And here, the expected Ixicr coming in, in a tankard with a glass bitbmi, 
Mr. Warrington, with a haugh, said he supposed the Major would not 
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have any, and took a long, deep draught himself, after which he wiped 
liis wrist across his beard with great satisfaction. The young man was 
perfectly easy and unembarrassed. He was dressed in a ragged old 
shooting-jacket, and had a bristly blue beard. He was drinking beer 
like a coalheaver, and yet you couldn't but perceive that he was a 
gentleman. 

Wlicii he had sate for a minute or two after his draught he went 
out of the room, leaving it to Pen and his uncle, that they might talk 
over family affairs were they so inclined. 

‘Rough and ready, your chum seems,’ the Major said. ‘Somewhat 
ilifferent from your dandy friends at Oxbridge.’ 

‘ Times are altered,’ Arthur replied, with a blush. ‘ Warrington is 
only just called, and hsis no business, but he knows law pretty well ; 
and until I can afford to read with a pleader, I use his books and get 
his help.’ 

‘ Is that one of the books ? ’ the Major asked, witii a smile. A French 
novel W'as lying at the foot of Pen’s chair. 

‘Tliis is not a working day, sir,’ the lad said. ‘We were out very 
late at a party last night — at Lady Winston’s,’ Pen added, knowing his 
uncle’s weakness. ‘ Everylx>dy in town was there except you, sir ; 
Counts, Ambassiulors, Turks, Stars and Garters — I don’t know who — 
it ’s all in the paper — and my name, too,’ said Pen, Avith great glee. 
‘I met an old flame of mine there, sir,’ he added, with a laugli. ‘You 
know whom I mean, sir, — Lady Mirabel — to wliojii I 'was introducied 
over again. She shook hands, and w’as gracious enough. I may thank 
you for being out of that scrape, sir. She presented me to the husband, 
too — an old beau in a star and a blonde wig. He does not seem very 
wise. She has asked me to c^lll on her, sir : and I may go now without 
any fear of losing my heart.’ 

‘What, we have had some new lovas, have we]’ the Major asked, 
in high gooddiumour. 

‘ Some two or three,’ Mr. Pen said, laughing. ‘ But I don’t put on 
my grand any more, sir. That goes off after the first flame.’ 

‘Very right, my dear boy. Flames and darts and passions, and that 
sort of thing, do very well for a lad : and you wTre but a lad when that 
affair with the Fotheringill — Fotlieringay — (wiiat ’s licr name ]) came off. 
But a man of the world gives up those follies. You still may do very 
well. You have been hit, but you may recover. You are heir to a little 
independence, which everybody fancies is a doosid deal more. You have 
a good name, good wits, good manners, and a good person — and, begad I 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t marry a w^onian witli money — ^get into 
Parliament — distinguish yourself, and — and, in fact, that sort of thing. 
Remember, it ’s as eixsy to marry a rich w^oman as a poor w^oman : and 
a devilish deal pleasanter to sit dowm to a good dinner than to a scrag 
of mutton in lodgings. Make up yoiu* mind to that. A woman with a 
<»’ood jointure is a doosid dwil easier a imffession than the law, let me 
tell you. Look out ; I shall be on the watch for you : and I shall die 
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content, my boy, if I can see you with a good ladylike wife, and a good- 
carriage, and a good pair of horses, living in society, and seeing your 
friends, like a gentleman/ It was thus this affectionate uncle spoke, 
and expounded to Pen his simple philosophy. 

‘ What would my mother and Laura say to this, I wonder ? ' thought 
the lad. Indeed, old Pendennis^s morals were not their morals, nor was 
his wisdom theii^s. 

This affecting conversation between uncle and nephew had scarcely 
concluded, when Warrington came out of his bedroom, no longer in rags, 
but dressed like a gentleman, straight and tall, and perfectly frank ami 
good-humoured. He did tlie honours of his ragged sitting-room with as 
much ease as if it had l)een the finest apartment in London. And queer 
rooms they were in which the Major found his nephew. The carpet was 
full of holes — the tables stained with many circles of WaiTingtoi/s 
previous ale-pots. There was a small library of law-books, books of 
poetrj", and of mathematics, of wiiich he was very fond. (lie had been 
one of the hardest li^ ers ami hardest readers of his time at Oxbridge, 
where the name of Stunning W^amngton was yet famous for beating 
bargemen, pulling matches, winning prizes, and drinking milk-pim(;h.) 
A print of the old college liung up over the mantelpiece, and some 
battered voluim's of Plato, bearing its 'well-known arms, were on the 
bookshelves. There were two casy-chairs ; a standing reading-desk j)iled 
with bills ; a couple of V(Ty meagre briefs on a broken-legged study-table. 
Indeed, there was scarcely any article of furniture that had not been in 
the wars, and was not w’ounded. ‘ Look here, sir, here is Pei/s room. 
He is a dandy, and has got curtains to his bed, and WTars shiny boots, 
and has a sih er dressing-case.' Indeed, Pei/s room was rather coquet- 
tishly aminged, and a coiqde of nctit prints of opera-dancers, besides a 
drawing of Fairoaks, hung on the walls. In Warrington's room there 
was scarcely any article of furniture, save a great shower-bath, and a 
heap of books by the bedside ; where he lay upon straw like Margery 
Daw, and smokf^d his pi])e, and reail lialf through the night his favourite 
poetry or mathematics. 

When he had completed his simple toilette, Mr. Warrington came 
out of this room, and proceeded to the cupboard to search for his 
breakfast. 

‘Might I offer you a mutton-chop, sir? We cook 'em ourselves, hot 
and hot ; and I am teadiing Pen the first princi])les of law, cooking, 
and morality at the same time. He 's a lazy beggar, sir, and too much 
of a dancly.' 

And so saying, Mr. Warrington wiped a gridiron with a piece of 
paper, put it on the fire, and on it two mutton-chops, and took from 
the cupboard a couple of plates, and some knives and silver forks, and 
castors. 

‘ Say but a word. Major Pendennis,' he said ; ‘ there 's another chop 
in the cuijboafd, or Pidgeon shall go out and get you anything you like.' 

Major Pendennis sate in wonder and amusement, but he said ho had 
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just breakfasted, and wouldn’t have any lunch. So Warrington cooked 
the chops, and ix)pped them hissing hot upon the plates. 

Pen fell to at his chop with a good appetite, after looking up at his 
uncle, and seeing that gentleman was still in good-humour. 

‘ You see, sir,’ Warrington said, ‘ Mi-s. Flanagan isn’t here to do ’em, 
and we can’t employ the boy, for the little beggar is all day occupied 
cleaning Pen’s boots. And now for another swig at the beer. Pen 
drinks tea ; it ’s only fit for old women.’ 

‘And so you were at Lady Whiston’s last night,’ the Major said, not 
in truth knowing what observation to make to this rough diamond. 

‘ I at Lady Whiston’s ! Not such a flat, sir. I don’t care for female 
society. In fact it bores me. I spent my evening philosophically at 
the Back Kitchen.’ 

‘ The Back Kitchen 1 indeed ! ’ said the Major. 

‘ I see you don’t know what it yieans,’ Warrington said. ‘ Ask Pen. 
He was there after Lady Whiston’s. Tell Major Pendennis about the 
Back Kitchen, Pen — don’t be ashamed of yourself.’ 

So Pen said it was a little eccentric society of men of letters and 
men about town, to which he ha^l been j)resented ; and the Major began 
to think that the young fellow had seen a good deal of the world since 
his arrival in London. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE 

C OLLEGES, schools, and inns of court, still have some respect 
for antiquity, and maintain a great iiumlK'r of the customs and 
institutions of our ancestors, with wliicli those persons who do 
not particularly regard their forefathers, or perhaps arc not very well 
acquainted with tliem, liave long since done away. A wt'll-ordained 
workliouse or prison is much better provided with the appliances of 
health, comfort, and cleanliness, than a resj)ectal)le Foundation Scliool, 
a venerable College, or a learned Inn. In the hitter place of residence 
men are contented to sleep in dingy closets, and to jiay for the sitting- 
room and the cupboard, which is their dormitory, the price of a good 
villa and garden in the suburlis, or of a roomy house in the neglected 
squares of the town. The poorest mechanic in Spitalficlds has a cistern 
and an Unbounded supply of water at his command ; but the gentlemen 
of the inns of court, and the gentlemen of the universities, have their 
supply of this cosmetic fetched in jugs by laundresses and bedmakers, 
and live in abodes which were erected long before the custom of cleanli- 
ness and decency obfiiined among us. There are individuals still alive 
who sneer at the people, and speak of them with epithets of scorn. 
Gentlemen, there can be but little doubt that your ancestors were the 
Great Unwashed: and in the Temple especially, it is pretty certain, 

Q 
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that only under tlie greatest difficulties and restrictions, the virtue 
wliich has been pronounced to be next to godliness could have been 
practised at all. 

Old Gniini), of tlie Norfolk Circuit, wlio had lived for more than 
thirty years in the chambers under those occupied by Warrington and 
Pendeimis, and who used to be awakened by the roaring of the shower- 
baths which tliosc gentlemen had erected in their apartments, — part of 
the contents of which occasionally trickled tlirough the roof into Mr. 
Grump^s room, — declared that tho practi(?e was an absurd, new-fangled, 
dandified folly, and daily cursed the laundress who slopped the staircase 
by which he had to pass. Grump, now much more than lialf a century 
old, had indeed never used the luxury in question. He had done with- 
out water very well, and so liad our fatlicrs before liim. Of all those 
knights and banniets, lords and gentlemen, bearing arms, whose escut- 
cheons are painted upon the walls of the famous hall of the Upper 
Temple, was there no philanthropist good-natured enough to devise a set 
of Ilummums for the benefit of the lawyers, his fellows and successors'? 
The Temple historian makes no mention of such a scheme. There is 
Pump Court and Fountain Court, with their hydraulic apparatus, but 
one never heard of a bencher disporting in the fountain ; and ciin’t but 
think how many a counsel learned in the law of old days might have 
Txjiiefited by the pump. 

Nevertheless, those venerable Inns which have tin’ Lamb and Flag 
and the Winged Horse for their ensigns, have attractions for pei'sons 
who inhabit them, and a share of rough comforts and freedom, which 
men always remember witli pleasure. I don’t know whether the student 
of law permits himselt’ the refreshment of enthusiasm, or indulges in 
poetical reminiscences as he pass(?s by historic'al chambers, and says, 
‘Yonder Eldon lived— u[>on this site Coke mused U]>on Lyttleton — 
here Chitty toiled — h(‘n* Earnwoll and Alderson jf)ined in their famous 
lalxairs — here Pyles e-omposed Jiis great work upon bills, and Smith 
compiled his immortal leading cases — lime Gustavus still toils, witli 
Solomon to aid him ’ : but the man of lctt(‘rs can't l)ut love the placn 
whi(!h has been inhabited by so many of his brethren, or peojded by 
their cn^ations as nnl to us at this <lay as the authors whose children 
they were— and »Sir Pogcr de Coverley walking in the Temple Garden, 
and discour ’.ng with Mr. »Si»eetator about the beauties in hoojis and 
patches wlio are* sauntering over the grass, is just as livt'ly a tiguro to 
me as old Samuel J(dinsou rolling through the fog with the 8i:oU*h 
gentleman at his heels ou their way to Dr. Goldsmith’s ehamlM'vs in 
Briek Court ; or Harry Fielding, with ink(‘d rulHes and a wet towel 
round his liead, dashing off articles at midniglit for tho Covent Garden 
Journal, while the jirinteFs Ixiy is asleep in tho passage. 

If we could but get the history of a single day as it passed in any 
om; of those four-storeyed houses in the dingy court where our friends 
I*en and AV'arrington dwelt, some Temple Asmodeus might furnish us 
with a qi'cer volume. There may be a great parliamentary counsel ou 
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the ground-floor, who drives off to Belgravia at dinner-time, when his 
clerk, too, becomes a gentleman, and goes away to entertain his friends, 
and to take his jdcasure. But a short time simjo he was hungry and brief- 
less in some garret of the Inn ; lived by stealthy literature ; hoped, and 
waited, and sickened, and no clients came ; exhausted his own means 
and his friends* kindness ; had to remonstrate humbly with duns, and 
to implore the patience of ]x)or creditors. Ruin seemed to be staring 
him in the face, when, behold, a turn of tlie wheel of fortune, and the 
lucky wretch in possession of one of those i)ro(ligious prizes wliicli are 
sometimes drawn in the great lottery of tlie Bar. IMany a better 
lawyer than himself does not make a fifth part of tlie income of his 
clerk, who, a few months since, could scarcrely get cr».*(lit for blacking 
for his imister’s unpaid boots. On the first-floor, perhaps, you will 
have a venerable man whose name is famous, wlio has lived for half a 
century in the Inn, whose brains arc full of IBooks, and whose shelves 
arc stored with classical and legal loro, lie has lived alone all these 
fifty years, alone and for himself, amassing learning, and compiling a 
fortune. He comes home now at night only from the club, where he 
has been dining freely, to the lonely chambers wlimv he lives a godless 
old recluse. When he dies, his Inn will erect a tnblot to liis honour, 
and his heirs l)urn a part of his library. WouM you like to have sucli 
a prospect for your old age, to store up learning and money, and end so ? 
But we must not linger too long by ]\[r. Doomsday’s door. Worthy 
Mr. Grump lives over him, wlio is also an ancitmt inhabitant of the Inn, 
and who, wlicii Doomsday comes home to read (Catullus, is sitting down 
with three steady seniors of his standing to a steady rubber at whist, 
after a dinner at which they liave consium'd tln'ir tliree steady bottles 
of port. You may sec the old boys asleep at tlu^ Temph^ (fluirch of a 
Sunday. Attorneys seldom trouble tlieiu, ainl tln'y liave small fortunes 
of tlieir own. On the other side of the third landing, wlien* Pen and 
AVarriiigton live, till long after midnight, sits 311 -. Paley, wlio took tlie 
highest honoui-s, and who is a fellow of his eolh'ge, wlio will sit and read 
and note cases until two o'clock in the morning ; who will rise at seven 
and he at the pleader’s chambers as soon as they an* open, where ho will 
work until an hour before dinner-time ; who will (.*011115 home from Hall 
and re^ul and note cases again until dawn next day, wlien perhajis 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis and his friend Mr. Warrington are returning 
from some of their wild expeditions. How diflerently em])l(.^ycd Mr. 
Paley has been ! He has not been throwing himsidf away : he has only 
been bringing a great intellect laboriously down to the comi^rehension 
of a mean subject, and in his fierce grasp of that, resolutely ex(.duding 
from his mind all higher thoughts, all better things, all the wisdom of 
philosophers and historians, all the thoughts of jiocts ; all wit, fancy, 
reflection, art, love, truth altogether — so that h(i may master that 
enormous legend of the law, which he proposes to gain his livelihood by 
expounding. Warrington and Paley had been competitors for university 
honours in former days, and had run each other hard ; and everybody 
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said now that the former was wasting his time and energies, whilst 
all people praised Paley for his industry. There may be doubts, how- 
ever, as to which was using his time best. The one could afford time 
to think, and the other never could. The one could have sympathies 
and do kindnesses ; and the other must needs be always selfish. He 
could not cultivate a friendship or do a charity, or admire a work of 
genius, or kindle at the siglit of beauty or the sound of a sweet song — 
he had no time, and no eyes for anything but his law-books. All 
wiis dark outside his reading-lamp. Love, and Nature, and Art (which 
is the expression of our praise and sense of the beautiful world of God), 
were shut out from him. And as he turned off his lonely lamp at 
night, he never thought but that he had spent the day profitably, and 
went to sleep alike thankless and remorseless. But he shuddered when 
he met his old companion Warrington on the stairs, and shunned him 
fis one that was doomed to perdition. 

It may have been the sight of that cadaverous ambition and self- 
complacent meanness, which showed itself in Paley’s yellow face, and 
t\Wnkled in his narrow eyes, or it may have been a natural appetite 
for pleasure and joviality, of which it must be confessed Mr. Pen was 
(‘xceedingly fond, which deterred that luckless youth from pursuing his 
designs upon the Bench or tlie Woolsack with the ardour, or rather 
steadiness, which is requisite in gentlemen who would climb to those 
seats of honour. He enjoyed the Temple life with a great deal of 
relish : his wortliy relatives thought he was reatling as bccjime a regular 
student : and his uncle wrote home congratulatory letters U) the kind 
widow at Fairoaks, annoiiucing that the lad had sown his wild oats, 
and was becoming (piite steady. The truth is, that it was a new sort 
of excitement to Pen the life in which he wjus now engaged, and having 
given up some of the dandified pretensions, and fine-gentleman airs 
which he had contracted among his aristocratic college Jicquaintances, 
of whom he now saw but little, the rough pleasures and amusements 
of a London bichelor were very novel and agreeable to him, and he 
enjoyed them all. Time was he would have envie<l the dandies their 
fine horses in Rotten Row, but he wfis contented now to walk in the 
Park and look at them. He was too young to succeed in London society 
without a better name and a larger fortune than he had, and too lazy 
to get on Without these adjuncts. Old Pendennis fondly thought he 
was busied with law because he neglected the stxjial advantages presented 
to him, and, having been at half-ardozen Imlls and evening parties, 
retreated before their dulness and sameness; and whenever anylx>dy 
made inquiries of the worthy Major al^out his nephew, the old gentleman 
said the young rascal was reformed, and could not l^e got away from 
his books. But the Major would have been almost as much horrified 
as Mr. Paley was, had he known what was Mr. Pen’s real course of 
lif(*, and how much pleasure entered into his law studies. 

A long morning’s reading, a walk in the park, a pull on the river, 
a stretch up the hill to Hampstead, and a modest tavern dinner ; a 
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bachelor night passed here or there, in joviality, not vice (for Arthur 
Pendeimis admired women so heartily that he could never Ijear the 
society of any of them that were not, in his fancy at legist, good and 
pure) ; a quiet evening at home, alone with a friend and a pi]')e or 
two, and a humble potation of British spirits, whereof Mrs. Flanagan, 
the laundress, invariably tested the quality, — these were our young 
gentleinan^s pursuits, and it must be owned that his life was not 
unpleasant. In term-time, Mr. Pen showed a most praiseworthy regu- 
larity in performing one part of the law-studenFs course of duty, and 
eating his dinners in Hall. Indeed, that Hall of the Upper Temple 
is a sight not uninteresting, and with the exception of some trifling 
improvements and anachronisms which have been introduced into the 
practice there, a man may sit down and fancy that he joins in a meal of 
the seventeenth century. The bar have their messes, the students 
their tables apart; the benchers sit at the high table on the raised 
platform, surrounded by pictures of judges of the law and ix)rti*aits 
of royal personages who have honoured its festivities with their presence 
and patronage. Pen looked about, on his first introduction, not a little 
amused witli the scene which he witnessed. Among liis comrades of 
the student cl.'iss there were gentlemen of all ages, from sixty to 
seventeen; stout grey-headed attorneys who were procectling to take 
the superior dignity, — dandies and men about town who wished for 
some reason to bo barristers of seven years’ standing, — swarthy, bhu^k- 
eyed natives of the Colonies, who came to be called here before they 
pi*actised in their own islands, — and many gentlemen of the Irish nation, 
who make a sojourn in Middle Temple Lane before they return to the 
green country of their birth. There were little Sipiads of reading 
students who talked law all dinner-time; tlu‘re. wore rowing ineii, 
whose discourse was of sculling mafi‘.h(‘s, the Red House, Yauxhall, 
and the Opera ; there were others grejit in ix)liti(‘s, and orators of the 
students’ debating clubs ; with all of which sets, except the first, 
whose fcilk was an almost unknown and a quite uninteresting language 
to him, Mr. Pen made a gradual acquaintance, and had many ]X)ints 
of sympathy. 

The ancient and liberal Inn of the Upper Temple j)rovides in its 
Hall, and for a most moderate price, an excellent wholesome dinner 
of soup, meat, tarts, and ix)rt wine or sherry, for the barristers and 
students who attend that place of refection. The parties are arninged 
in messes of four, each of which quartets has its i)icce of bei‘f or leg of 
mutton, its sufiicient apple-pie, and its bottle of wine. But the honest 
habitues of the Hall, amongst the lower rank of students, who have a 
taste for good living, have many harmless arts by which tlicy improve 
their banquet, and innocent ‘dcxlges’ (if we may be permitted to use an 
excellent phrase that has become veniacular since the appearance of the 
last dictionaries) by which they strive to attain for themselves more 
delicate food than the common everyday rojxst meat of the students’ 
tables. 
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‘ Wait a bit/ said Mr. Lowton, one of these Temple gourmands. * Wait 
a bit/ said Mr. Lowton, tugging at Pen^s gown — * tlie tables are very 
full, and there only three benchers to eat ten side dishes — if we wait, 
perhaps we shall get soiuething from their table.’ And Pen looked with 
some amusement, as did Mr. Lowton with eyes of fond desire, towards 
the bencliers’ high table, where three old gentlemen were standing up 
before a dozen silver dish-covers, while the clerk was quavering out 
a grace. 

Lowton was great in the conduct of the dinner. His aim was to 
manage so as to be the first, or captain of the mess, and to secure for 
himself the thirteenth glass of the Ix^ttle of jK)rt wine. Thus he would 
have the command of the joint on which he oj^erated his favourite cuts, 
and made rapid dexterous appropriations of gmvy, wliich amused Pen 
infinitely. Poor Jack Lowton ! thy pleasures in life W(ire very harmless; 
an eager epicure, thy desires did not go beyond eightcenpence. 

Pen was somewhat older than many of his fellow-students, and there 
was that about his style and appearance which, as we have said, was 
rather haughty and impertinent, that stampeil him as a man of tan — 
very unlike tlio.se ]>ale stiidt'iits who w'cre talking law to one another, 
and tho.se ferociou.s dandie.s, in rowing shirt.s and astonisliing pins and 
waisteoat.s, who nqire.senti'd the hlle jiart of the little (‘ommunity. The 
humble and g(»od-natured Lowton had felt attracted by Pen’s superior 
looks and pre.sence — and had made aequaintance with him at the mess 
hy opening the conversation. 

‘ This is boiled beef day, I believe, sir,* said Lowton to Pen. 

‘Upon my wfird, .sir. I’m not aware,’ said Pen, hardly able to contain 
hLs laughter, but addtMl, ‘ I ’m a stranger ; this is my first term ’ ; on 
which Lowton began to point out to him the notabilities in the Hall. 

‘ That ’s Boosey the bemdier, the bald one sitting under tlio picture 
and ’aviiig soup ; I wonder wlietlua- it’s turtle? They often ’ave turtle. 
Next is Balls, tlie King’s Counsel, and Swettenham^ — Hodge & Swetten- 
hain, you know. That’s old Gnim]>, the senior of the bar; they say 
he ’s dined here forty years. They often send ’em down their fish from 
the benchers to the senior table. Do you see those bnir fellows seated 
opposite us? They are regular swells — tip-top fellows, I can tell you — 
Mr. Trail, the Bisliop of Ealing’s son, Honourable Fred Ringwood, Lord 
Cinqlxirs’ brother, you know. He Ul have a good place, I l)ct any 
money: and Bob Sm^kling, who’s always with him — a high fellow too. 
Ha ! ha ! ’ Here Lowton burst into a laugh. 

‘ What is it ? ’ said Pen, still aiiiused. 

‘ I say, I like to mess with those chaps,’ Lowton said, winking his eye 
knowingly, and pouring out his glass of wine. 

‘ And why ? ’ asked Pen. 

‘ Why ! they don’t come down here to dine, you know, they only make 
believe to dine. They dine hero. Law bless you ! They go to some of 
the swell chibs, ov else to some grand diniu'r \mxiy. You see their 
names in ilie Morning Post at all the fine parties in London. Why, I 
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bet anything tliat Ringwood has his cab, or Trail his brougham (lie 's a 
devil of a fellow, and makes the bishop's money spin, I can tell you) at 
the corner of Essex Street at this minute. They dine ! They won't 
dine these two hours, I dare say.' 

‘ But why should you like to mess with them, if they don’t eat any 
dinner ? ' Pen asked, still puzzled. ‘ There 's plenty, isn’t there ? ’ 

‘ How green you anj ! ' said Lowton. ‘ Excuse me, but you are green. 
They don’t drink any wine, don't you see, and a fellow gets the bottle 
to himself if he likes it when he messes with those three chaps. That's 
why Corkoran got in with 'em.' 

‘Ah, Mr. Lowton, I sec you are a sly fellow^,’ Pen said, delighted 
with his acquaintance : on which the other modestly rejdied, that he 
had lived in London the better part of liis life, and of course had his 
eyes alx)ut him ; and went on with his catalogue to Pen. 

‘ There 's a lot of Irish here,' he said : ‘ that Corkoran ’s one, and I 
can’t say I like him. You see that handsome chap with the blue neck- 
cloth, and pink shirt, and yellow waistcoat, that’s another; that’s 
Molloy Maloney, of P>allymalojiey, and nephew to Major-General Sir 
Hector O’Dowd, he, h(^,' Lowton saiil, trying to imitate the llilKrnian 
accent. ‘ He's always bragging about his uncle ; and came into Hall in 
silver-striped trousers the day he had been ))resent(‘(l. That other near 
him, with the long black hair, is a tremendous rebel. By Jove, sir, to 
hear him at the Forum it makes ytair blood freeze ; and the next is an 
Irishman, ton. Jack Finucane, rc'porter of a newspaper. Tlu‘y all stick 
together, tiioso Irish. It’s your turn to fill your glass. AVhat ? you 
won’t have any port^ Don’t like, nort with your dinner? Here’s your 
health.' And this worthy man found himself not the less attached to 
Pendennis because the latter disliked port wine at dinner. 

It was while Pen was taking his slian^ of one of tlu^so dinners with 
his acquaintance Lowton as the captain of his mess, that there came to 
join them a gentleman in a barrister’s gown, who could not lind a seat, 
fis it appeared, amongst the |K‘rsons of his own degree, and who strode 
over to the table and bx)k his jdace on the beiudi where Pen sate. He 
was dressed in old clothes and a faded gown, which hung behind him, 
and he wore a shirt which, though clean, Avas extremely ragged, and 
very difft'-rent to the magnificent pink raiment of Mr. Molloy Maloney, 
who occu]>ied a cominaniling position in the next mess. In order to 
notify their aiqiearance at dinner, it is the (*ustom of the gentlemen who 
eat in the Upper Temple Hall to write down their names upon slips of 
paper, which arc provided for that purpose, with a pencil for each mess. 
Lowton wrote his name first, then came Arthur Pendennis, and the next 
was tJiat of the gentleman in the old clothes. He smiled when he saw 
Pen’s name, and looked at him, ‘ We ought to know each other,' ho 
said. ‘ We 're both Boniface men ; my name 's Warrington.' 

‘ Are you St Warrington % ' Pen said, delighted to sec this 

hero. 

Warrington laughed — ‘Stunning Warrington — yes,' he said. ‘I 
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recollect you in your freshman's term. But you appear to have quite 
cut me out.' 

‘ The college talks about you still,' said Pen, who had a generous 
admiration for talent and pluck. ‘The bargeman you thrashed, Bill 
Simes, don't you remember, wants you up again at Oxbridge. The 
Miss Notleys, the haberdashers ' 

‘ Hush ! ' said Warrington — ‘ glad to make your acquaintance, Pen- 
dennis. Heard a good deal about you.' 

The young men were friends immediately, and at once deep in college- 
talk. And Pen, who had been acting rather the fine gentleman on a 
previous day, when he pretended to Lowton tliat he could not drink port 
wine at dinner, seeing Warrington take his share with a great deal of 
gusto, did not scruple alx)ut helping himself any more, rather to the dis- 
appointment of lionest Lowton. AVhen the diimer was over, Warrington 
asked Artluir where he was going. 

‘ I thought of going home to dress, and hear Grisi in “ Norma," ' 
Pen said. 

‘ Arc you going to meet anybody there ? ' he asked. 

Pen sai<l, ‘ No — only to hear the music, of wliich he was very fond.' 

‘ You liad much Ixdter come home and smoke a pii)c witli mo,' said 
Warrington, — ‘ a very short one. Come, I live close by in Lamb 
Court, and we '11 talk over Boniface and old times.' 

They went away ; Lowton siglied after tliem. He knew that War- 
rington was a l)aronet’s son, and he looked up ^vith simple reverence to 
all the aristcKjracy. Pen and Warrington became sworn friends from 
that night. Warrington's cheerfulness and jovial temper, his goal 
sense, his rough welcome, and his never-failing pipe of tol>{u*c.o, charmed 
Pen, who found it more pleasant to dive into sliilling taverns with him 
than to dine in solitary state amongst the silent and jwlite frequenters 
of the Polyanthus. 

Ere long Pen gave up liis lodgings in St. James’s, to which he hml 
migrated on ciuitting his hotel, and found it was much more et^onoiniavi 
to take up his alx)de with Warrington in Lamb Court, and funiish and 
occupy liis friend's vjvjant room there. For it must lx? said of Pen, 
that no man was more easily led than he to do a thing, when it was a 
novelty, or when he had a mind to it. And Pidgeon, the youth, and 
Flanagan, the laundress, divided their allegiance now between War- 
rington and Pen. 


CHAPTER XXX 

OLD AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES 

E lated with the idea of seeing life, Pen went into a hundred 
queer London haunts. Ho liked to think he was consorting 
with all soi-ts of men — so he beheld coalheavers in their tap- 
rooms ; boxers in their inn-parlours ; honest citizens disporting in the 
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suburbs or on the river ; and he would have liked to hob and nob with 
celebrated pickpockets, or drink a pot of ale with a company of burglars 
and cracksmen, had chance afforded him an opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of this class of society. It was good to see the gravity 
with which Warrington listened to the Tutbiiry Pen or tlie Brighton 
Stunner at the Champion’s Arms, and l^ehold tlie interest whie.h he took 
in the coalheaving company assembled at the Fox-under-the-Hill. His 
acquaintance with tlie public-houses of the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood, and with the frequenters of their various parlours, was prodigious. 
He was the personal friend of the landlord and landlady, and welcome 
to the bar as to the club-room. He liked their society, lie said, better 
than that of his own class, whose manners annoyed him, and whose 
conversation bored him. ‘In society,* he used to say, ‘everybody 
is the same, wears the same dress, eats and drinks, and says the 
same things; one young dandy at the club talks and looks just like 
another, one Miss at a ball exactly rescmliles another, whereas there ’s 
character here. I like to talk with the strongest man in England, or 
the man who can drink the most lieer in England, or with that 
tremendous republican of a hatter, who thinks Thistlewood was the 
greatest character in histoiy. I like gin-and-water better than claret. 
I like a sanded floor in Carnaby Market better than a chalked one in 
Mayfair. I prefer Snobs, I own it.* Indeed, tins gentleman was a 
social republican ; and it never entered his head while conversing with 
Jack and Tom that he was in any rcs|xjct their better; although, 
perhaps, the deference which they paid him might secretly please him. 

Pen followed him then to these various resorts of men with great 
glee and assiduity. But he wiis considerably younger, and therefore 
much more pompous and stately than Warrington ; in fjict, a young 
prince in disguise, visiting the poor of his father’s kingdom. They 
respected him as a high chap, a fine fellow, a regular young swell. He 
had somehow about him an air of imperious good-humour, and a royal 
frankness and majesty, although he was only heir-aiqjixrent to twopencc- 
halfpenny, and but one in descent from a gallipot. If these jx)sitions 
are made for us, we acquiesce in them very easily; and are always 
pretty ready to assume a superiority over those who arc as good as our- 
selves. Pen’s condescension at this time of his life was a fine thing to 
witness. Amongst men of ability this assumption and impertinence 
passes off with extreme youth : but it is curious to watch the conceit of 
a generous and clever lad — there is something almost touching in that 
early exhibition of simplicity and folly. 

So, after reading pretty hard of a morning, and, I fear, not law 
merely, but politics and general history and literature, which were as 
necessary for the advancement and instruction of a young man as mere 
dry law, after applying with tolerable assiduity to letters, to reviews, to 
elemental books of law, and, above all, to the newspaper, until the hour 
of dinner was drawing nigh, these young gentlemen would sally out upon 
the town with great spirits and appetite, and bent upon eiqoying a merry 
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night as they had passed a pleasant forenoon. It was a jovial time, 
that of foiu-and-twciity, when every muscle of mind and l^dy was in 
healthy action, when tlio world wjis now as yet, and one moved over it 
spurred onwards by good spirits and the delightful capability to enjoy. 
If ever we feel young afterwards, it is with the comnides of that time : 
the tunes we hum in our old age are those we learned then. Some- 
times, perhaps, the festivity of that period revives in our memory ; but 
how dingy the i>leasure-garden has grown, how tattered the garlands 
look, how scant and old the company, and what a number of the lights 
have gone out since tliat day ! Grey liairs have come on like daylight 
streaming in — dayliglit and a headache with it. Pleasure has gone to 
bed with tlie rouge on Ikt cheeks. Well, friend, let us walk through 
the day, sober aiul sad, but friendly. 

I wonder what Laura and Helen would have said, could they have 
seen, as they might not unfrequently have done had they been up and in 
London, in the very early morning when the bridges began to blush in 
the sumise, and tlie tranquil streets of the city to shine in the dawn, 
Mr. Pen and Mr. Warrington rattling over the echoing flags towanls 
the Temi)lc, after one of tlu'ir wild nights of carouse — nights wild, but 
not so wicked as such nights snmetimes are, for Warrington wns a 
woman-hater ; and Pfii, as we have said, too lofty to stoo]) to a vulgar 
intrigue. Our young Pi’incc of Fairoaks never could speak to one of 
the sex but with respectful courtesy, and shrank from a coarse word 
or gesture with instinctive delicacy — for though we have seen him fall 
in love witli a fool, as his betters and inferiors have done, and as it is 
probable that he did more than once in his life, yet for the time of tin* 
delusion it was always as a Goddess that he considered her, and chose 
to wait upon her. Men serve women kneeling — when they get on their 
feet, they go away. 

That was what an acquaintance of Pen’s said to him in his hard 
homely way — an old friend with whom he had fallen in again in London 
— no other than honest Mr. Bows of the Chatteris Theatre, who was 
now employed as pianoforte player, to accompany the eminent lyrical 
talent which nightly deliglitcd the public at the Fielding’s Head in 
Covent Garden : and where was held the little club called the Back 
Kitchen. 

Numbers of Pen’s friends frequented this very merry meeting. The 
Fielding’s Hcjad had b(‘(*n a house of entertainment, almost since the 
time when the famous autlior of ‘ Tom Jones ' presided as magistrate in 
the neighbouring Bow Stri‘<.‘t ; his i>hicc was pointed out, and the chair 
said to have been his, still occupied by the president of the night’s 
entertainment. The worthy Cutts, the landlord of the Fielding’s Hotul, 
generally 0(;ciipied this post when not disabled by gout or other illness. 
His jolly apixjaranoe and fine Yoiae may be remembered by some of my 
male re^aders; he used to sing profusely in the course of the harmonic 
meeting, and his songs were of what may be called the British Brandy- 
and Water School of Song — such as ‘The Good Old English Gentleman,’ 
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‘Dear Tom, this Brown Jug,^ and so forth — songs in which pathos and 
hospitality are blended, and the praises of good licpior and tlie social 
affections are chanted in a barytone voice. Tlie cliarins of our women, 
the heroic deeds of our naval and military commanders, arcj often sung 
in the ballads of this school, and many a time in my youth have I 
admired how Cutts the singer, after he ha<l worked us all up to patriotic 
enthusiasm, by describing the way in wdiich the brave Abercromby 
received his death-wound, or made us join him in tears which he shed 
liberally himself, as in faltering accents he told ‘ how autumn's falling 
leaf proclaimed the old man he must <lic' — how Cutts the singer 
became at once Cutts the landlord, and, before the applause which we 
were making with our fists on his table, in compliment to his heart- 
stirring melody, hfid died away, was calling, ‘ Now, gentlemen, give 
your orders, the wait(;r'8 in the room— John, a champagne cup for 
Mr. Green. I think, sir, you said sausages and mashed potatoes? 
John, attend on the gentleman.' 

‘And I’ll thank ye give me a glass of punch too, Jolm, and take 
care the wather boils,^ a voice would cry not indrequently, a well-known 
voice to Pen, which made the lad blush and start wluai ho heard it first 
— that of the venerable Ca|)tain Costigan ; who was now established in 
London, and one of the great jjillars of the hariiioiiic meetings at the 
Fielding’s Head. 

The Captain's maninn’s and conversation brouglit very many young 
men to the place. He was a character, and his fame had begun to 
spread soon after his arrival in the metropolis, and cs|)cciany after his 
daughter's marriage. He was great in his conversatiou to the friend 
for the time being (who was the neighbour drinking by his side), about 
‘ me daughter.' He told of her marriage, and of the events previous 
and subsequent to that ceremony ; of the carriages slui kept ; of 
Mirabel's adoration for her and for him ; of the liunther pounds which 
he was at perfect liberty to draw from Ins sou in-law, wlnmever necessity 
urged him. And liaving stated that it was his firm intention to 
‘dthraw next Hathurday, I give ye me sec^n'd v'ord and lionour next 
Sathurday, the fourteenth, when ye'll see tlie money will lie handed 
over to me at Coutts's, the very instant I present the cheiiue,' the 
Captain would not nnfrecpiently propose to Imjitow half-a-crown of his 
friend until the arrival of that day of Greek Kalends, when, on the 
honour of an ofticer and a gentleman, he would repee the thrifliiig 
oblige tiou. 

Sir Charles Mirabel had not that enthusiastic attachment to his 
father-in-law of which the latter sometimes boasted (although in other 
stages of emotion Cos would inveigh, with tears in his eyes, against the 
ingratitude of the child of his bosom, and the stinginess of the wealthy 
old man who had married her) ; but the pair liacl acted not unkindly 
towards Costigan ; had settled a small pension on him, which was paid 
regularly, and forestalled with even more rtgularity by poor Cos ; and 
the period of the payments was always well known by his friends at the 
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Fielding^s Head, whither the honest Captain took care to repair, bank- 
notes in hand, calling loudly for change in the midst of the full 
harmonic meeting. ‘ I think ye ’ll find that note won’t be refused at 
the Bank of England, Cutts, me boy,’ Captain Costigan would say. 
‘ Bows, have a glass Ye needn’t stint yourself to-night, anyhow ; and 
a glass of punch will make ye play con spirito? For he was lavishly 
free with his money when it came to him, and was scarcely known to 
button his breeches pocket, except when the coin was gone, or some- 
times, indeed, when a creditor came by. 

It was in one of these moments of exultation that Pen found his old 
friend swaggering at the singers’ table at the Back Kitchen of the 
Fielding’s Head, and ordering glasses of brandy-and-water for any 
of his acquaintances who made their appearance in the apartment. 
Warrington, who was on confidential terms with the bass singer, made 
his way up to this quarter of the room, and Pen walked at his friend’s 
heels. 

Pen started and blushed to see Costigan. He had just come from 
Lady Winston’s party, where he had met and spoken with the Captain’s 
daughter again for the first time after very old old days. He came up 
with outstretched hand, very kindly and warmly to greet the old man ; 
still retaining a strong remembrance of the time when Costigan’s daughter 
had been everything in the world to him. For though this young 
gentleman may have beini somewhat capricious in his attachments, and 
occasionally have transferred his affections from one woman to another, 
yet he always respected the place where Love had dwelt, and, like the 
Sultan of Turkey, desired that honours should be paid to the lady 
towards whom he had once thro^vn the royal pocket-handkerchief. 

The tipsy Captain returned the clasp of Pen’s hand with all the 
strength of a palm which had become very shaky by the constant lifting 
up of weights of brandy-and-watcr, looked hard in Pen’s face, and said, 
‘ Gracious heavens, is it possible ] Me dear lx)y, me dear fellow, me 
dear friend ’ ; and tlicii with a look of muddled curiosity, fairly broke 
down with, ‘ I know your face, me dear dear friend, but, bediwl, I ’ve 
forgot your name.’ Five years of constant punch had passed since Pen 
and Costigan met. Aithur was a good deal changed, and the Captain 
may surely be excused for forgetting him ; when a man at the a(;tual 
moment sees things double, we may expect that his view of the past 
will be rather muzzy. 

Pen saw ^ is condition and laughed, although, perhaps, he was some- 
what mortified. ‘ Don’t you remember me. Captain ? ’ he said. ‘ I am 
Pendennis — Arthur Pendennis, of Clavering.’ 

The sound of the young man’s friendly voice recalled and steadied 
Cos’s tipsy remembrance, and he saluted Arthur, as soon as he knew 
him, with a loud volley of friendly greetings. Pen was his dearest boy, his 
gallant young friend, his noble collagian, whom he Invd held in his inmost 
heart ever since they had parted — how was his fawther, no, his mother, 
and his guardian, the General, the Major. ‘I preshoom, from your 
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appearance, that you We come into your prawpertee ; and, bedad, yee ^11 
spend it like a man of spirit — I ’ll go bail for that No ! not yet come 
into your estete] If ye want any thrifle, heark ye, there’s poor old 
Jack Costigan has got a guinea or two in his pocket — and, be heavens ! 
1 /ou shall never want, Awthur, me dear boy. What’ll ye have? John, 
come hither, and look aloive ; give this gentleman a glass of punch, and 
I’ll pay for’t — Your friend? I’ve seen him before. Permit me to 
have the honour of making meself known to ye, sir, and requesting ye ’ll 
take a glass of punch.’ 

‘ I don’t envy Sir Charles Mirabel his father-in-law,’ thought Pen- 
dennis. ‘ And how is my old friend Mr. Bows, Captain ? Have you 
any news of him, and do you see him still ? ’ 

‘ No doubt he ’s very well,’ said the Captain, jingling his money, and 
whistling the air of a song — ‘ The Little Doodeen ’ — for the singing of 
which he was celebrated at the Fielding’s Head. ‘ Me dear boy — I ’ve 
forgot your name again — but me name’s Costigan, Jack Costigan, and 
I ’d loike ye to take as many tumblers of punch in me name as ever ye 
loike. Ye know me name ; I ’m not ashamed of it.’ And so the Captain 
went maundering on. 

‘It’s pay-day with the General,’ said Mr. Hodgen, the bass singer, 
with whom Warrington was in deep conversation : ‘ and lie ’s a precious 
deal more than half-seas over. He has already tried that “Little 
Doodeen ” of his, and broke it, too, just before I sang “ King Death.” 
Have you heard my new song, “ The Body Snatcher,” Mr. Warrington ? 
— angcored at St. Bartholomew’s the other night — composed exi)ressly 
for me. Per’aps you or your friend would like a copy of the song, sir? 
John, just ’avc the kindness to ’and over a “Body Snatcher” ’ere, will 
yer? — There’s a portrait of me, sir, as I sing it — as the Snatcher — 
considered rather like.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Warrington; ‘lieard it nine times — know it by 
heart, Hodgen.’ 

Here the gentleman who presided at the pianoforte began to play 
iqxm his instrument, and Pen, looking in the direc-tion of the music, 
beheld that very Mr. Bows, for whom he had been asking but now, 
and whose existence Costigiin had moinoiitarily forgotten. The little 
old man sate before tlie battered piano (which had injured its constitu- 
tion woefully by sitting up so many nights, and spoke with a voice, as 
it were, at once hoarse and faint), and accompanied the singers, or played 
with taste and grace in the intervals of the songs. 

Bows had seen and recollected Pen at once when the latter came into 
the room, and had remarked the eager warmth of the young man’s 
recognition of Costigan. He now began to play an air, which Pen 
instantly remembered as one which used to be sung by tlie chorus of 
villagers in ‘ The Stranger,’ just before Mrs. Haller came in. It shook 
Pen as he heard it. He remembered how Ins lieart used to beat as 
that air was played, and before the divine Emily made her entry. 
Nobody, save Arthur, took any notice of old Bows s playing ; it was 
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scarcely heard amidst the clatter of knives and forks, the calls for 
poached eggs and kidneys, and the tramp of guests and waiters. 

Pen went up and kindly shook the player by the hand at the end of 
his performance; and Bows greeted Arthur with great respect and 
cordiality. ‘ What, you haven’t forgotten the old tune, Mr. Pendcnnis ? ’ 
he said ; ‘ I thought you ’d remember it. I take it, it was the first tune 
of that sort you ever heard played — wasn’t it, sir? You were quite a 
young chap then. I fear the Captain ’s very bad to-night. He breaks 
out on a pay-day ; and I sliall have the deuce’s own trouble in getting 
him home. We live together. We still hang on, sir, in partnership, 
though Miss Em — though my Lady Mirabel has left the firm. — And so 
you remember old times, do you? Wasn’t she a beauty, sir? — Your 
health and my service to you,’ — and he took a sip at the pewter measure 
of porter which stood by his side as he played. 

Pen had many opportunities of seeing his early acquaintances after- 
wards, and of renewing his relations with Costigan and the old musician. 

As they sate thus in friendly (jolloquy, men of all sorts and conditions 
entered and quitted tlie house of entertainment ; and Pen had the 
pleasure of seeing as many different persons of Ids race, as the most 
eager observer neetl desire to inspect. Healthy country tradesmen and 
farmers, in London for tlieir business, came and recreated tliemselves 
with the jolly singing and suj)pers of the Batdv Kitcdien ; — squads of 
young apprentices and assistants, the shutters being closed over the 
scene of their labours, cauu^ hith(*r, for fresh air doul)tless ; — mkish 
young niedi(!al students, gallant, dashing, what is called ‘ loudly’ dressed, 
and (must it be owned?) stnnewhat dirty, — were hero smoking and 
drinking, and vociferously applauding the songs ; — young university 
bu('ks were to l>e found heiH*, too, with that indescribable genteel simper 
which is only learjied at the knees of Alma Mater;-- and handsome 
young guardsmen, and florid bucks from the St. James’s Street Clubs; 
— nay, senators English and Irish — and even members of the House 
of Peers. 

The bass singer had made an immense hit with his song of ‘The Body 
Snatcher,’ and the town rushed to lisbm to it. A curtain drew aside, 
and Mr. Hodgen appearf'fl in the (diaracter of tlie Snatcher, sitting on a 
coftin, with a flask of gin before him, with a spade, and a candle stuck 
in a skull. The song was sung with a really admirable terrific humour. 
The singer’s voice went down so low, that its gnunl)les rumbled into the 
hearer’s awe-stricken soul ; and in the chorus he clamped with his spade, 
and gave a demoniac ‘ lla ! ha ! ’ which caused the very glasses to quiver 
on the table, as with t(‘rror. None of the other singers, not even Cutts 
himself, as that high-minded man owned, could stand up before the 
Snabiher, and he commonly used to retire to Mrs. Cutts’s private apart- 
ments, or into the bar, before that fatal song extinguished him. Poor 
Cos’s ditty, ‘ The Little Doodeen,’ which Bows accompanied charmingly 
on the piano, was sung but to a few admirers, who might choose to 
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remain after the tremendous resurrectionist chant. The room was com- 
monly emptied after that, or only left in possession of a very few and 
persevering votaries of pleasure. 

Whilst Pen and his friend were sitting here together one night, or 
rather morning, two Kahituh of the house entered almost together. 
‘Mr. Hoolan and Mr. Doolan,’ whispered Warrington to Pen, saluting 
these gentlemen, and in the latter Pen recognised his friend of the 
Alaerity coach, who could not dine with Pen on the day on which tlie 
latter had invited him, being compelled by his i)rofessional duties to 
decline dinner-engagements on Fridays, he had stated, with his compli- 
ments to Mr. Pendennis. 

Doolan’s paper, the Dawn, was lying on the bible much l)estained by 
porter, and cheek by jowl with Hoolan ^s paper, which we shall call the 
Day) the Dawn was Liberal — the Day was ultra-Conservative. Many 
of our journals arc officered by Irish genthnnen, and their gallant 
brigade does the penning among us, as their ancestors used to transact 
the fighting in Europe ; and engage under many a fiag, to be good 
friends when the battle is over. 

‘ Kidneys, John, and a glass of stout,’ says Hoolan. ‘ How are j^ou, 
Morgan ? how ’s Mrs. Doohin ? ’ 

‘ Doing pretty well, thank ye, Mick, my boy — faith she ’s accustomed 
to it,’ said Doolan. ‘ How ’s the lady that owns ye ? Maybe I ’ll step 
down Sunday, and have a glass of punch, Kilburii way.’ 

‘Don’t bring Patsey with you, Morgan, for our Georgy’s got tlic 
measles,’ said the fricmdly Mick, and they straiglitway fell to talk ahait 
matters connected with their trade - about the forc'ign mails— about who 
was correspondent at Paris, and who wrote from IMadrid — alxmt the 
expense tlie Morning Journal was at i]) scjiding couriers, about the 
circulation of the Evening Sfa7\ and ',o forth. 

Warrington, laughing, took the Dawn, which was lying before him, 
and pointed to one of the leading articles in that journal, which 
coinrnonced thus : — 

‘As rogues of note in former days who had some vd(*ked work to 
perform, — an enemy to i)ut «)iit of the way, a (luantity of false coin to 
be passed, or a lie to be told or a murder to be done,-— employed a 
professional perjurer or jxssassin to do the woi*k, whicli they were them- 
selves too notorious or too cowardly to execute, -our notorious contem- 
porary, the Day, engages smashers out of doors to utter forgeries against 
individuals, and calls in auxiliary (ait-throats to murder the reputation 
of those who offc’al him. A blae.k-vizard(Ml rullian (whom we will 
unmask), who signs the forged name of Trefoil, is at present one of 
the chief bravoos and bullies in our contemporary’s establishment. He 
is the eunuch who brings the bowstring, and strangles at the order of 
the Day. Wc can convict this cowardly slave, and propose to do so. 
The charge which he lias brought against Lord P>angbnnagh('r, because 
he is a Liberal Irish peer, and against the Board of Poor Law Guardians 
of the Bangbanagher Union, is,’ etc. 
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‘ How did they like the article at your place, Mick 1 ^ asked Morgan J 
* when the Captain puts his hand to it he ^s a tremendous hand at a 
smasher. He wrote the article in two hours — in — whew — ^you know 
where, while the boy was waiting/ 

‘ Our governor thinks the public don’t mind a straw about these news- 
paper rows, and has told the Docther to stop answering,’ said the other. 
'Them two talked it out together in my room. The Docther would 
have liked a turn, for he says it ’s such easy writing, and requires no 
reading up of a subject : but the governor put a stopper on him.’ 

* The taste for eloquence is going out, Mick,’ said Morgan. 

‘ ’Deed then it is, Morgan,’ said Mick. ‘ That was fine writing when 
the Docther wrote in the PhayniXy and he and Condy Kooney blazed 
away at each other day after day.’ 

‘And with powder and shot, too, as well as paper,’ said Morgan. 
‘Faith, the Docther was out twice, and Condy Rooney winged his man.’ 

‘They are talking alxjut Doeter Boyne and Captain Shandon,’ 
Warrington said, ‘ who are the two Irish controversialists of the Davtm 
and the Day^ Dr. Boyne being the Protestant champion, and Captain 
Shandon the Liberal orator. They are the best friends in the world, 
I believe, in spite of their newsi^aper controversies ; and though they 
cry out against the English for abusing their country, by Jove they 
abuse it themselves more in a single article than we should take the 
pains to do in a dozen volumes. How are you, Doolan ? ’ 

‘Your servant, Mr. Warrington — Mr. Pendennis, I am delighted to 
have the honour of seeing ye again. The night’s journey on the top 
of the Alacrity was one of the most agreeal)le I ever enjoyed in my 
life, and it was your li\'eliness and ur])anity that made the trip so 
charming. I have often thought over that happy night, sir, and talked 
over it to ]\Irs. Doolan. I have seen your elegant young friend, Mr. 
Foker, too, here, sir, not unfrcqiiently. lie is an occasional frequenter 
of this hostelry, and a right good one it is. Mr. Pendennis, when I 
saw you I was on the Tovi and Jerry weekly pajxjr ; I have now the 
honour to be sub-editor of the one of the best ^vTittcii papers 

of the cmi)ire ’ — and he lx)wed very slightly to Mr. Warrington. His 
speech was unctuous and measured, his courtesy oriental, his tone, when 
talking with tlni two Englishmen, (luite different to that with which 
he spoke to his comrade. 

‘Why the devil will the fellow compliment so?’ growled Warrington, 
with a sneer which he hardly took the pains to suppress. ‘ Psha — who 
comes here? —all Parnassus is abrotwl to-night; here’s Archer. We 
shall have some fun. Well, Archer, House up?’ 

‘Haven’t been there. I have been,’ said Archer, with an air of 
mystery, ‘ where I was wanted. Get me some supper, John — something 
substantial. I hate your grandees who give you nothing to eat. If 
it had been at Apsley House, it would have been quite different. The 
Duke knows what I like, and says to the Groom of the Chambers, 
“ Martin, you will have some cold beef, not too much done, and a pint 
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bottle of pale ale, and some brown sherry, ready in my study as usual ; 
Archer is coming here this evening.” The Duke doesn't eat supper 
himself, but he likes to see a man enjoy a hearty meal, and he knows 
that I dine early. A man can't live u}K)n air, be hanged to him.' 

‘Let me introduce you to my friend, Mr. Peiidennis,' Warrington 
said, with great gravity. ‘Pen, this is Mr. Archer, whom you have 
heard me talk about. You must know Pen's uncle, the Major, Archer, 
you who know everybody ? ' 

‘ Dined with him the day before yesterday at Gaunt House,' Archer 
said. ‘We were four — tlie French Ambassador, Steync, and we two 
commoners.' 

‘Why, my uncle is in Scot ^ Pen was going to break out, 

but Warrington pressed his foot under the table as a signal for liim 
to be quiet. 

‘It was about the same business that I have been to the palace 
to-night,' Archer went on simply, ‘and where I've been kept four 
hours, in an anteroom, with nothing but ytjsterday’s Twies^ which I 
knew by heart, as I wTote three of tlic leading articles myself ; and 
though the Lord Chamlxu'lain CJime in four times, and once holding 
the royal teacup and saucer in liis hand, lie did not so much as say 
to me, “Archer, will you have a cup of teal'" 

‘Indeed ! what is in the wind ii«uv?' asked Warrington — and turning 
to Pen, added, ‘You know, I suppose, that wdien there is anything 
WTOiig at Court they always send for Archer 1 ' 

‘ There is something wrong,' said ]\[r. Archer, ‘ and as the stoiy will 
be all over the town in a day or two, I don’t mind telling it. At the 
last Cliautilly racjes, where I rode Brian Born for my old friend the 
Duke de St. Cloud — the old King said to me, “ Archer, I 'm uneasy 
about St. Cloud. I have arninged his marriage with the Princess 
Mario Cun^gonde; the peace of Eurojie depends upon it — for Russia 
will declare war if the marriage djx*s not bike place, and the young 
fool is so mad about Madame IVlassi'iia, Marshal Massena's wife, that ho 
actually refuses to be a party to the inarriagr*.'' Well, sir, I spoke to 
St. Cloud, and having got him into i)retty good humour by winning the 
race, and a good bit of money into the bargain, he said to me, “ Archer, 
tell the Governor I 'll think of it.' 

‘ How do you say Governor in Frencli 'I ' asked Pen, who piqued 
himself on knowing that language. 

‘ Oh* we speak in English — I taught him when we were boys, and 
I saved his life at Twickenham, wlieii ho fell out of a punt,' Archer 
said. ‘ I shall never forget the Queen’s looks as I hrouglit l\im out of 
the water. She gave me this diamond ring, and always calls me 
Charles to this day/ 

‘Madame Massena must be rather an old woman. Archer,' War- 
lington said. 

‘Dev'lish old — old enough to be his grandmother; I told liim so,' 
Archer answered at once, ‘ But those attachments for old women are 
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the deuce and all. That what the King feels : that *s what shocks 
the poor Queen so much. They went away from Paris last Tuesday 
night, and are living at this present moment at Jaunay^s hotel.^ 

‘ Has there been a private marriage, Archer ? ' asktid Warrington, 

‘ Whether there has or not I don't know,^ Mr. Archer replied ; ‘ all 
I know is that I was kept waiting four hours at the pahice ; that I 
never saw a man in such a state of agitation as the King of Belgium 
when he came out to speak to me, and that I 'm devilish hungry — ^and 
here comes some supper.' 

‘ He lias been pretty well to-night,' said Warrington, as the pair went 
home together: ‘but I have known him in much greater force, and 
keeping a whole room in a stote of wonder. Put aside his archery 
practice, that man is both able and honest — a good man of business, an 
excellent friend, admirable to his family as husbind, father, and son.' 

‘What is it makes him pull the long bow in that wonderful manner'?' 

‘ An amiable insanity,' answered Warrington. ‘ He never did anybody 
harm by his talk, or said* evil of anybody. He is a stout politician, too, 
and would never write a word or do an act against his party, as many of 
us do.' 

‘ Of us ! Who arc we 1 ' asked Pen. ‘ Of what profession is Mr. 
Archer '? ' 

‘ Of the Corporation of the Goosequill — of the Press, my boy,' said 
Warrington ; ‘ of the fourth estate.' 

‘ Are you, too, of the craft then 1 ' Pendennis said. 

‘ We will talk alxiiit that another time,' answered the other. They 
were passing through the Strand as they talked, and by a newspai>er 
oftice, which was all lighted up and bright. Rejxirters were coming 
out of the plivce, or rushing up to it in cabs ; there were lamps burning 
in the editors' rooms, and above where the com]>ositors were at work : 
the windows of the building were in a blaze of gas. 

‘Look at that. Pen,' Warrington said. ‘There she is — the great 
engine — she never sleeps. She has her ambassadors in every quarter 
of the world — her couriers upon every road. Her officers Jiiarcli along 
witli armies, and her envoys walk into statesmem's cabinets. They are 
ubiquitous. Yonder journal Inis an agent, at this minute, giving brilxis 
at Madrid ; and another inspecting the price of potatoes in Co vent 
Garden. Look ! here comes the Foreign Express galloping in. They 
will be able to give news to Downing Street to-morrow: funds will 
rise or fall, fortunes be made or lost ; Lord B. will get up, and, holding 
the paper in Ids hand, and seeing the noble Marquis in his pljice, will 
make a great speech ; and — and Mr. Doolan will be called away from 
his supper at the B^ick Kitchen ; for he is foreign sub-editor, and sees 
the mail on the newspaper sheet before he goes to his own.' 

And so talking, the friends turned into their chambers, as the dawn 
was beginning to peep. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

IN WHICH THE PRINTER’S DEVIL COMES TO THE DOOR 

P EN, in the midst of his revels and enjoyments, humble as they 
were, and moderate in cost if not in kind, saw an awful sword 
hanging over him which must drop down before long and put 
an end to his frolics and feasting. His money was very nearly spent. 
His club subscription had carried away a third part of it. He had paid 
for the chief articles of furniture with which he liad supplied his little 
bedroom : in fine, he was come to the last five-pound note in his pocket- 
lx)ok, and could think of no method of providing a successor : for our 
friend had been bred up like a young prince as yet, or as a child in arms 
whom his mother feeds when it cries out. 

Warrington did not know what his comrade’s means were. An only 
child with a mother at her country house, and an old dandy of an uncle 
who dined with a great man every day, Pen might have a large bank at 
his command for anything that the other knew. He had gold chains 
and a dressing-case fit for a lord. His habits wore those of an aristocrat, 
— not that he was expensive u|K)n any j)articular point, for he dined and 
laughed over the pint of i)orter and the plate of beid’ from the cook’s 
shop with perfect content and good appetite, — but lie could not adopt 
the penny-wise precautions of life. He could not give twopence to a 
waiter ; he could not refrain from taking a cab if he had a mind to do 
so, or if it rained, and as surely as he took the cab h(‘ overpaid the 
driver. He had a scorn for cleaned gloves and miin>r economics. Had 
he been bred to ten thousand a year he could scarcely have been more 
free-handed ; and for a beggar, with a sad story, or a couple of piteous- 
faced children, he never could resist putting his hand into his po(*ket. 
It wjis a sumptuous nature, perhaps, tiiat could not be bivmglit to n^gard 
money ; a natural generosity and kindness ; and ])ossibly a petty vanity 
that wjxs pleased with praise, even with the ])i’aise of waiters and calmien. 
I doubt whether the wisest of us know what our owm motives are, and 
whether some of the actions of which we are the very proudest will not 
siurprise us when we trace them, as shall one day, to their source. 

Warrington then did not know, and Pen had not thought proper to 
confide to his frii'iid, his pecuniary history. That Pen had been wild 
and wickedly ex iravagant at college, the other was aware; every l)ody 
at college was extravagant and wild ; but how groat the sou’s expenses 
had been, and how small the mother’s means, w(ue points which had not 
been as yet submitted to Mr. Warrington’s examination. 

At last the story came out, while Pen wius grindy surveying the change 
for the last five-pound note, as it lay u|x>u the tray from the public- 
house by Mr. Warrington’s pot of ale. 

‘ It is the last rose of summer,’ sjiid Pen ; ‘ it ’s blooming companions 
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have gone long ago ; and behold the last one of the garland has shed its 
leaves ; ' and he told Warrington the whole story which we know of his 
mother’s means, of his own follies, of Laura’s generosity ; during which 
time Warrington smoked his pipe and listened intent. 

‘ Impecuniosity will do you good,’ Pen’s friend said, knocking out the 
ashes at the end of the narration ; * I don’t know anything more whole- 
. some for a man — for an honest man, mind you — for another, the medicine 
loses its effect — than a state of tick. It is an alterative and a tonic ; 
it keeps your moral man in a perpetual state of excitement : as a man 
Avho is riding at a fence, or has his opi)oncnt’s single-stick before him, is 
forced to look his obstacle steadily in the face, and brace himself to 
repulse or overcome it ; a little necessity brings out your pluck if you 
liave any, and nerves you to grapple with fortune. You will discover 
what a number of things you can do without when you have no money 
to buy them. You won’t want new gloves and varnished boots, eau-de- 
cologiic, and cabs to ride in. You have been bred up as a mollycoddle. 
Pen, and s}X)ilt by the women. A single man who has health and 
brains, and can’t find a livelihood in the world, doesn’t deserve to stay 
there. Let him pay his last halfi:)enny and jump over Waterloo Bridge. 
Let him steal a leg of mutton and be trans})orted and get out of tlic 
country — he is not fit to live in it. Dixi; I have spoken. Give us 
another pull at tlie pale ale.’ 

‘ You have certainly spoken ; but how is one to live ? ’ said Pen, 
‘ There is beef and bread in plenty in England, but you must pay for it 
with work or money. And who will take my work? and what work 
can I do ? ’ 

Warrington burst out laughing. ‘ Suppose we advertise in the Times* 
he said, ‘ for an uslier’s plaice at a classical and commercial academy— ~A 
gentleman, B.A. of St. Boniface College, Oxbridge, and who was plucked 
for his degree ’ 

‘ Confound you,’ cried Pen. 

< — Wislies to give lessons in classics and mathematics, and tlio rudi- 
ments of tlie French language; lie can cut hair, attend to the younger 
pupils, and play a second on tJie piano with the daughters of the principal. 
Address A. P., Lamb Court, Temple.’ 

‘ Go on,’ said Pen, growling. 

‘Men take to all sorts of professions. Why, there is your friend 
Bloundell — Blouiidcll is a professional blackleg, and travels the Con- 
tinent, wlierc ’ c picks up young gmitlemeii of fashion and fleet*es them. 
There is Dob O’Toole, witli wlioin I w’as at school, who drives the Bally- 
nafail mail now, and carries lioncst Jac^k Finucaiie’s own correspondence 
to that city. I know a man, sir, a doctor’s son, like — well, don’t be 
angry, I iiKsint notliing offemsive — a doctor’s son, I say, who was 
walking the hospitals here, and quarrelled with his governor on questions 
of finance, and what did he do when he came to his last five-pound note? 
he let his mustachios grow, went into a provincial town where lie 
announced himself as Professor Spineto, chiropodist to the Emperor of 
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All the Russias, and by a happy operation on the editor of the county 
newspaper, established himself in practice, and lived reputably for three 
years. He has been reconciled to his family, and has now succeeded to 
his father's gallipots.' 

‘ Hang gallipots ! ' cried Pen. ‘ I can't drive a coach, cut corns, or 
cheat at cards. There 's nothing else you propose ? ' 

* Yes ; there 's our own correspondent,' Wanington said. ‘ Every man 
has his secrets, look you. Before you told me the story of your money- 
matters, I had no idea but that yon were a gentleman of fortune, for, 
with your confounded airs and appearance, anybody would suppose you 
to be so. From what you tell me about your mother’s income, it is 
clear that you must not lay any more hands on it. You can’t go on 
sponging upon the women. You must pay off that trump of a girl. 
Laura is her name? — here's your licalth, Laura! — and carry a hod 
rather tliau ask for a shilling from home.' 

‘ But how earn one ? ' asked Pen. 

‘How do I live, think you?' said the other. ‘On my younger 
brother’s allowance, Peiidennis ? I have secrets of my o^vn, my boy ; ' 
and hero Warrington’s countenance fell. ‘I made away with that 
allowance five years ago : if I liml made away witli myself a little time 
before, it would have been better. I liavc ])lay('d off my own bat, ever 
since. I don’t want much money. WIumi my purse is out, I go to work 
and fill it, and then lie idle like a serp(uit or an Indian, until I have 
digested the mass. Look, I begin to f(‘('l empty,’ Warrington said, and 
showed Pen a long lean i)urse, with but a few .soverigns at one end of it. 

‘ But how do you fill it ? ' said Pen. 

' I write,' -viid Warrington. ‘ I don’t tell the world that I do so,’ he 
added with a blush. ‘I do not choose that (piostioiis should be asked : 
or, perha]>s, I am an ass, and don’t wish it to l^e said that Gcoi’ge 
Warrington writes for bread. But I write in the Law Reviews : look 
here, these articles are mine.' And he turned over some sheets. ‘ I 
write in a newspaper now and then, of whieh a fri(‘nd of mine is editor.’ 
And Warrington, going with Pendennis to the club one day, called fin- a 
file of the Dawn, and pointed with his linger silently to one or two 
articles, wliich Pen read with delight. He had no difficulty in recog- 
nising the style afterwards — the strong thoughts and curt periods, the 
sense, the satire, and the scholarship. 

*I am not up to this,' said Pen, with a genuine admiration of liis 
friend’s powers. ‘I know very little aRnit politi(‘s or history, Warring- 
ton ; and have but a smattering of letters. I can’t fly upon such a 
wing as yours.' 

‘But you can on your own, my boy, which is lighter, and soars higher, 
perhaps,' the other said good-naturedly. ‘ Those little scraps and verses 
which I have seen of yours show me, wliat is rare in these days, a 
natural gift, sir. You needn’t blush, you conceited young jackanapes. 
You have thought so yourself any time these ten years. You have got 
the sacred flame — a little of the real poetical fire, sii*, I think ; and all 
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our oil-lamps are nothing, compared to that, though ever so well trimmed. 
You are a poet, Pen, my boy,’ and so speaking, Warrington stretched 
out his broad hand, and clapped Pen on the shoulder. 

Arthur was so delighted that the tears came into his eyes. ‘ How 
kind you are to mo, Warrington ! ’ lie said, 

‘I like you, old boy,’ said the other. ‘I was dev’lish lonely in 
chambers and wanted somebody, and the sight of your honest face some- 
how pleased me. I liked the way you laughed at Lowton — that poor 
good little snob. And, in fine, the reason why I cannot tell — but so it 
is, young ’un. I ’in alone in the world, sir ; and I wanted some one 
to keep me eomimny ; ’ and a glance of extreme kindness and melan- 
choly passed out of Warrington’s dark eyes. 

Pen was too much pleased with his own thouglits to perceive the 
sadness of the friend who was coinplimenting him. ‘Thank you, 
AVarrington,’ he said, ‘ thank you for your friendship to me, and — and 
what you say about me. I luive often thought I was a poet. I will be 
one — I think I am one, as you say so, though the world mayn’t. Is it 
— is it the Ariadne in Naxos which you liked (I was only eighteen when 
I wrote it), or the Prize Poem 1 ’ 

Wamngton burst into a roar of laughter. ‘ Why, you young goose,’ 
he yelled out — ‘of all the miserable weak rubbish I ev(T tried, Ariadne 
in Naxos is the most mawkish and disgusting. The Prize Poem is so 
IX)mpous and feeble, that I ’m }X)sitively surprised, sir, it didn’t get the 
medal. You don’t suppose that you arc a serious poet, do y(ni, and arc 
going to cut out ^lilton and iEschylusI Are you setting up to be a 
Pindar, you absurd little tom-tit, and fancy you have the strength and 
pinion which the Theban eagles bear, sailing with supreme dominion 
through the azure fields of air] No, my boy, I think you can write a 
magazine article, and turn out a pretty copy of verses ; that ’s what I 
think of you.’ 

‘ By Jove ! ’ said Pen, lx)uneing up and stamping his foot, ‘ I ’ll show 
you that I am a better man than you think for.’ 

Warrington only laughed the more, and blew twenty-four puffs rapidly 
out of his pipe by way of reply to Pen. 

An opportunity for showing his skill presented itself l)oforc very long. 
That eminent puldislicr, Mr. Bacon (formerly Baijon and Bungay) of 
Paternoster Row, besides Ix^ing the proprietor of the ‘ Legal Review,’ in 
which jMr. Wa.rington wrote, and of other periodicals of note and gravity, 
used to present to the world every year a teiutiful gilt volume called the 
‘Spring Annual,’ edited by the Lady A^iolct Lebas, and numlxjiing 
amongst its contributors not only the most eminent, but the most fashion- 
able poets of our time. Young Lord Dodo’s poems first appeared in this 
miscellany — the Honourable Percy Popjoy, whose chivalrous ballads 
have obtained him such a reputation — Bedwin Sands’s Eastern Qhazuls, 
and many more of the works of our young nobles, were first given to the 
world in the ‘ Spring Annual,’ which has since shared the fate of other 
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vernal blossoms, and perished out of the world. The book was daintily 
illustrated with pictures of reigning beauties, or other prints of a tender 
and voluptuous character ; and, as these plates were prepared long before- 
hand, requiring much time in engraving, it was the eminent poets who 
had to write to the plates, and not the painters who illustrated the 
poems. 

One day, just when this volume was on tlic eve of publication, it 
chanced that Mr. Warrington called in Paternoster Row to talk with Mr. 
Hack, Mr. Bacon^s reader and general manager of publications — for Mr. 
Bacon, not having the least taste in poetry or in literature of any kind, 
wisely employed the services of a professional gentleman. Warrington, 
then, going into Mr. Hack’s room on business of his own, found that 
gentleman with a number of proof plates and sheets of the ‘Spring 
Annual ’ before liim, and glaii(*ed at some of them. 

Pcr(;y Popjoy had written some verses to illustrate om\ of the pictures, 
which was called the Church Porch. A Spanish damsel was hastening 
to church with a large prayer-book ; a youth in a cloak was hidden in 
a niche watching this young woman. The pict\irc was pretty : but 
the great genius of Percy Popjoy had deserted him, for he liad made 
the most execrable verses which ever were perpetrated by a young 
nobleman. 

Warrington burst out laughing as he read the ix)em : and Mr. Hack 
laughed too, but witli rath(*r a rueful face. ‘It won’t do,’ lie said, ‘the 
public won’t stand it. Bungay’s people are going to bi-ing out a very 
good lx)ok, and have set up Miss Bunion against Lady Violet. We have 
most titles to be sure — but the verses arc too bad. Ijady Violet lua*sclf 
owns it ; she ’s busy with her own poem ; what ’s to Tic done ? We can’t 
lose the ])lat^;. Tlie governor gave sixty pounds for it.’ 

‘ I know a fellow who would do some verses, I tliiiik,’ said War- 
rington. ‘ Let me take the plate home in my pocket : and send 
to my chambers in the morning for the verses. You’ll pay well, of 
course ? ’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Mr. Hack ; and Warrington, having despatched his 
own business, went home to Mr. Pen, plate in hand. 

‘ Now , boy, here ’s a chance for you. Turn me off a copy of verses 
to this.’ 

‘ What ’s this ? A Church Porch. — A lady entering it , and a youth 
out of a wine-sliop window ogling her. — What tlie deuce am I to do 
with it.’ 

‘ Try,’ said Warrington. ‘ Earn your livelihood for once, you who long 
so to do it.’ 

‘ Well, I will try,’ said Pen. 

‘ And I ’ll go out to dinner,' said Warrington, and left Mr. Pen in a 
brown study. 

Wlien Warrington came home tliat night at a very late hour, the 
verses were done. ‘ There they are,’ said Pen. ‘ I screwed ’em out at 
last. I think they ’ll do.’ 
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‘ I think they will/ said Warrington, after reading them. They ran 
as follows : — 


THE CHUKCH PORCH 

Although I enter not, 

Vet round about the spot 
Sometimes I liover, 

And at the sacred gate 
A Vi til loiigiug eyes I wait, 

Expectant of her. 

The Minster bell tolls out 
Above the city’s rout 
And noise and humming: 

Tliey ’ve stopped the chiming bell, 

I hear the organ’s swell — 

She ’s coming, she 's coming ! 

l^Ty lady conies at last. 

Timid and stepping fast, 

And hastening liither, 

'W'ith modest eyes downcast. 

Slio conies — she ’s hero — she’s past. 

May Heaven go with lier 1 

Kneel undisturb’d, fair saint, 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
^feekly and duly. 

I will not enter tliere, 

To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unmly. 

But sufTer me to pace 
Round tbc forbidden place, 

Lingering a minute, 

Like outcast spirits, who wait, 

And sec through Heaven’s gate 
Angels within it. 

* Have you got any more, young fellow 1 asked Warrington. ‘ ^Vc 
must make them give you a cuu]>le of guineas a i>age ; and if the verses 
are liked, wliy, you ^11 get an entree into Bacon’s magazines, and may 
turn a decent iienny.’ 

Pen exaniiiied Jiis portfolio and found anotlicr ballad whicli he thouglit 
might figure with advanbxge in the ‘Spring Annual,’ and consigning 
these two precious documents to Warrington, the pair walked from tlie 
Temple to the famous haunt of the Muses and their masters, Paternoster 
Tlow. Bacon’s sliop was an ancient low-browed building with a few of 
the books published by the firm displayed in the windows, under a bust 
of my Lord of Verulain, and the naiiuj of Mr. Bacon in brass on the 
Iirivate door. Exa(;tly opixisitc to Bacon’s house was that of Mr. Bungay, 
which was newly painted and elaborately decorated in tlje style of the 
seventeenth century, so that you might have fancied stately Mr. Evelyn 
passj]ig over the threshold, or curious Mr. Pepys examining the l)ooks in 
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fhe window. Warrington went into the shop of Mr. Bacon, hut Pen 
stayed without. It was agreed that his ambassador should act for him 
entirely ; and the young fellow paced up and down the street in a vciy 
nervous condition until he should learn the result of the negotiation. 
Many a poor devil before liim has trodden those flags, with similar cares 
and anxieties at his heels, his bread and his fame dependent upon the 
sentence of his magnanimous patrons of the Row. P(ni looked at all tlie 
windows of all the sliops, and the strange variety of literature wdiich 
they exhibit. In this were displayed black-letter volumes and books in 
the clear pale types of Aldus and Elzevir : in the next, you might see 
the ^ Penny Horrific Register^; the ‘ITalfpenny Annals of Crime,' and 
‘ History of the most celebrated Murderers of all Countri(‘S ' ; ‘ The Ihiff's 
Magazine,' ‘ The Larky Swell,' and other publi<^ations of tin? penny press : 
whilst at the next window, jjortraits of ill-favoured individuals, wdth 
facsimiles of the venerated signatures of the Reverend Grimes Wapshot, 
the Reverend Elias Howie, and the works writt(‘u and the sermons 
preached by them, showed the British Dissenter where he could find 
mental pabulum. Hard by would bo a little cascmient hung with 
emblems, with medals and rosaries, with litthi paltry prints of saints 
gilt and painted, and books of ooiitrovensial theology, by whieh the 
faithful of the Roman opinion might learn a short way to deal with 
Protestants, at a penny a piece, or niiicjxuieo the dozc'ii for distribution ; 
whilst in the very next wdiidow’ you might see ‘Come out of Rome,' a 
sermon preached at the op(ming of the Shciherd’s Bush (.'ollege, by John 
Thomas Lord Bishop of l^aling. Smreo an oj anion Tmt lias its (expositor 
and its place of exhibition in this peaceful old Patoniostor Row^, uiidcr 
the toll of the bells of Saint Paul. 

Pen looked in at all the window’s and shops, as a gentleman, who is 
going to have an interview wdth the dentist, exainin(\‘^ the l)ooks on the 
waiting-room table. He remembered them afti rwards. It sotaned to 
him that Warrington w’ould never eonio out ; and indeed the latter wars 
engaged for some time in ]>leading his frien<rs caus(\ 

Pen's natural coiu'cit W'ould have swollen immensely if ho could but 
have heard the report whieh Warringlnu gave of him. It liap])eiie(l that 
Mr. Bacon himself had oe<jasioii to de.sco7id to Mr. ITaek’s roo7ii Avhilst 
Warrington was talking there, and Warrington, knowing Ba<MUi\s w’cak- 
ncsscs, acted upon them wdth great n<lroitm\ss in liis fihmd’s behalf. 
In the first pLxee, lie put on his hat to sjx'ak to Bac on, and addressed 
him from the table on wdiicli lie seated himself. Ba< nu liked to bo 
treated with rudeness by a gentleman, ami used to }>ass it on to liis 
inferiors as boys pass tiie mark. ‘ What ! not know^ Mr. Rmdennis, 
Mr. Bacon]' Warrington said. ‘You can’t live much in the wmrld, 
or you would know him. A man of property in tin; West, of one 
of the most ancient families in England, ivhitt'd to half tlu^ nobility 
in the empire — lie's cousin to Lord Pontypool — lie was one of the 
most distinguished men at Oxbridge ; he dines at Gaunt House every 
week.' 
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‘Law bless me, you don’t say so, sir? Well — ^really — Law bless me 
now,’ said Mr. Bacon. 

‘ I have just been showing Mr. Hack some of his verses, which he sat 
up last night, at my request, to write ; and Hack talks about giving him 
a copy of the book — the what-d’you-call-’em.’ 

‘ Law bless me now, does he ? The what-d’you-call-’cm. Indeed ! ’ 

‘The “Spring Annual” is its name, — as payment for these verses. 
You don’t suppose that such a man as Mr. Arthur Pendennis gives up a 
dinner at Gaunt House for nothing ? You know, as well as anybody, 
that the men of fashion want to be paid.’ 

‘ That they do, Mr. Warrington, sir,’ said the publisher. 

‘I tell you he’s a star; he’ll make a name, sir. He’s a new 
man, sir.’ 

* They ’ve said that of so many of those young swells, Mr. Warrington,^ 
the publisher interposed with a sigh. ‘ There was Lord Viscount Dodo, 
now ; I gave his Lordship a good bit of money for his poems, and only 
sold eighty copies. Mr. Popjoy’s “ Iladgincourt, ” sir, fell dead.’ 

‘Well, then. I’ll take my man over to Bungay,’ Warrington said, and 
rose from the table. This threat was too much for Mr. Biicon, who was 
instantly ready to accede to any reasonable proposal of Mr. Warrington’s, 
and finally asked his manager what those proposals were. When he 
heard that the negotiation only related as yet to a couple of ballads, 
which Mr. Warrington offered for the ‘ Spring Annual,’ Mr. Bacon said, 
‘Law bless you, give him a checpic directly’; and with this paper 
Warrington went out to Jus friend, and placed it, grinning, in Pen’s 
hands. Pen was as elated as if somebody had left him a fortune. He 
offered Warrington a dinner at Richmond instantly. ‘ What should he 
go and buy for Laura and his mother? He must buy something for 
them.’ 

‘They’ll like tlie lx>ok l)etter than anything else,’ said Warrington, 
‘with tlic young one’s name to the verses, printed among the swells.’ 

‘ Thank God ; thank God ! ’ cried Arthur, ‘ I needn’t be a charge ui)on 
the old mother. I can pay off Laura now. I can get iny own living. 
I can make my own way.’ 

‘ I can marry the grand vizier’s daughter : I can purchase a house in 
Belgravc Square ; I can build a fine castle in the air,’ said Warrington, 
pleased with the other’s exulbition. ‘Well, you may g('-t bread and 
cheese. Pen ; and I own it bistcs well, the bread which you enrn 
yourself.’ 

They ha<i a magnum of claret at dinner at the club tliat day, at Pen’s 
charges. It was long si?ice he hacl indulged in such a luxury, but 
Wan'ington would not balk him : and they drank together to tlie health 
of the ‘ Spring Annual.’ 

It never rains but it pours, according to the proverb ; so very speedily 
another chance occurred, by which Mr. Pen was to be hel])ed in his scheme 
of making a livelihood. Warrington one day threw him a letter across 
the table, which was brought by a printer’s boy, ‘ from Captain Shandoii, 
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sir/ the little emissary said : and then went and fell asleep on his 
accustomed bench in the passage. He paid many a subsecpicnt visit 
there, and brought many a message to Pen. 


* F. P. Tuesday Morning, 

‘ My dear Sir, — Bungay will be here to-day about the Pall Mall 
Gazette, You would be the very man to help us with a genuine West 
End article, — you understand — diishiiig, trenchant, and d aristo- 

cratic. Lady Hipsliaw will write : but she ^s not much, you know, and 
weVc two lords; but the less they do the better. We must have you. 
Wedl give you your own terms, and wcdl make a hit witli the Gazette. 

* Shall B. come and see you, or can you look in upon me here ? — Ever 
yours, C. S.^ 

‘ Some more opposition,’ Warrington said, when Pen had read the note. 
* Bungay and Biicoii are at daggers drawn ; each married the sister of 
the other, and tlicy wcrci for some time the closest friends and partners. 
Hack says it was Mrs. Bungay who caused all the mischief between the 
two ; whereas Shandon, who reads for Bungay a good deal, says Mrs. 
Bacon did the business ; but I don’t know whi(;h is right, Pejichuin or 
Lockit. Since tluiy have separated, it is a furious war between the two 
publishers ; and no sooner does on('< bring out a book of travels, or poems, 
a magazine or periodic^al, quarterly, or monthly, or weekly, or annual, 
but the rival is in the field with something similar. I have heard px)r 
ISliandon tell with great glee how he made Bungay give a grand dinner 
at Black wall to all his writers, by saying that Bacon had invited his corps 
to an entertainment at Greenwich. When Bungay engaged your cele- 
brated friend Mr. Wagg to edit the Londoner, Bacon straightway rushed 
off and secured Mr. Grindlc to give his name to the Westminster Maga- 
zifie. When Ba(;on brought out his comic Irish novel of “Barney 
Brallagan,” off went Bungay to Dublin, and in-oduccd his rollicking 
Hibernian story of “Looney iMacTwolter.” AVheii Doctor Hicks 
brought out his “Wanderings in Meso2X)tamia ” under Bm.'on’s auspices, 
Bungay produced Professor Sandiinan s “ Researches in Zahara ” ; and 
Bungay is p\iblishing his Mall Gazette as a counterpoise to Bacon’s 
Whitehall lieview. Let us go and hear about the Gazette. There may 
be a place for you in it. Pen, my boy. We will go and sec Shandon. 
We arc sure to find him at home.’ 

‘Where d>es he live?’ asked Pen. 

‘In the Fleet Prison,’ Warrington sahl ‘And very much at home 
lie is there, too. He is the king of the ])lacc.’ 

Pen had never seen this scene of London life, and walked with no 
small interest in at the grim gate of that dismal edifice. They w’ent 
through the anteroom, where the officers and janitors of the jdace were 
seated, and passing in at the wicket, entered the prison. The noise 
and the crowd, the life and the shouting, tlie shabby bustle of the place, 
struck and excited Pen. People moved about ceaselessly and restless. 
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like caged animals in a menagerie. Men were playing at fives. Others 
pacing and tramping ; this one in colloquy with his lawyer in dingy bhick 
— that one walking sadly, with his wife by his side, and a child on his 
arm. Some were arrayed in tattered dressing-gowns, and had a look of 
rakish fashion. Everybody seemed to be bnsy, humming, and on the 
move. Pen felt .‘is if lie choked in the place, and as if the door being 
locked upon him tliey never would let him out. 

They went through a court up a stone staircase, and through 
passages full of people, and noise, and cross lights, and black doors 
(dapping and banging ; — Pen feeling as one does in a feverish morning 
dream. At last the same little runner who had brought Sliandon’s note, 
and had followed them down Fleet Street munching apples, and who 
showed the way to the two gentleiium through the prison, said, ‘ This is 
the Captain’s door,’ and Mr. Shandon’s voice from within bade tlicm enter. 

The room, though bare, was not uiuilieerful. The sun was shining in 
at the window — nc.ar whi(di sate a lady at work, who liad been gay and 
beautiful once, but in wliosc faded face kindness and tenderness still 
beamed. Through all his errors and reckless mish.aps and misfortunes, 
this faithful cn^atnn* adored her liusband, and thought liim the best 
and (deverest, as indeed he was one of the kindest of men. Nothing 
ever seemed to disturb the sweetness of Ids temper ; not del)ts : not duns : 
not misery : not tlic bottle : not Iiis wife’s un]ia|)])y position, or Ids 
children’s ruined chances. IJo, was ])erfectly fond of wife and cldldren 
after his fashion : he always had the kindest worcls and smiles for them, 
and ruined them with the utmost swe^etness of temper. He never could 
refuse himself or any man any cnjoyinent whicli his moTiey could pur- 
chase ; he would share his last gidm^a with Jack and Tom, and we m.ay 
be sure he h.ad a sc(U’e of such ret:dncrs. Ife would sign his name at 
the ba(3k (jf any man’s bill, and nev(*.r pay any d(‘bt of Ids own. He 
would wi'itc on any side, .and att.’ick ldms(‘lf or anotlier m.an with equal 
indifference. He was one of the wittiest, the most amiable, and the 
most incorrigible of Irishmen. Nol.)ody could help liking Charley 
Shandon who saw him on(;e, and those whom he ruined could scarcely 
be angr}^ with him. 

When Pen and Warrington arrived, the C.aptain (ho had been in an 
Irish militia iT'giment once, and the title r<‘niained with him) was sitting 
on Ids bed in a torn dressing-gown, with a desk on his knees, at whicdi 
he was sfu-iblding as fast .as his rapid inm could write. Slip after slip of 
paper fell off the desk wet on to the ground. A picture of Ids children 
was hung up over Ids l)ed, and the youngest of tliem was pattering 
alxnit the room. 

Opposite the Captain sate Mr. Bungay, a i)ortly m.an of stolid coun- 
tenance, with whom the little child had been trying a conversation. 

‘ Papa ’s a very clever man,’ said she ; ‘ mamma says so.’ 

‘ Oil, very,’ s.aid Mr. Bungay. 

‘ And you ’re a very rich man, Mr. Bundy,’ cried the child, who could 
hardly speak plain. 
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'Mary ! ^ said mamma, from her work. 

'Oh, never mind,^ Bungay roared out with a great laugh ; ' no hann 
ill saying I rich — he, he — I am pretty well off, iny little dear.’ 

' If you're rich, why don't you take papa out of piz'n ? ' asked the 
child. 

Mamma at this began to wipe her eyes with the work on which she 
was employed. (The poor Lwly had hung curtains up in the room, had 
brought the children's picture and placed it there, and had made one or 
two attempts to ornament it.) Mamma began to cry; Mr. Bungay 
turned red, and looked fiercely out of his blood-shot little eyes ; Shandoii's 
pen went on, and Pen and Warrington arrived with tlieir knock. 

Captain Shandou looked up from his work. ‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Warrington?' he said. ‘I'll speak to you in a minute. Please sit 
down, gentlemen, if you can find places,' and away went the ])eii again. 

AVarrington pulled forward an old jx)rtmaiitcau — the only available 
seat — and sate down on it with a bow to Mrs. Shandon, and a nod to 
Bungay ; the cliild came and looke<l at Vvii solemnly ; and in a couple 
of minutes the swift scribbling ceased ; and Shandon, turning the desk 
over on the bed, stooped and picked up tlie papei-s. 

' I think this will do,' said In*-. ' It 's tlie prospectus for the Pall 

Mall Gazette.^ 

' And here 's the money for it,' Mr. Bungay said, laying down a five- 
pound note. ‘ I 'm as good as my word, I am. When I say 1 11 pay, 
I pay.' 

' Faith, that 's more than some of us can say,' said Sham Ion, and he 
eagerly clapped the note into his pocket. 


CHAPTER XXXTI 

WTriClT IS PASSED TK THE NEKJIIBOUUrronD OF LUDOATE HILL 

O UR imprisoned Captain announ(*ed, in smart and ein])liatic 
language in his j>rospect us, that flic time had ct>mo at last 
when il was iieci'ssary for tiio gentk iiieii of Eiiglajid to band 
together in defence of their common rights and tlieir glorious order, 
inenacedon all sides by foreign revolutions, by inti'stiiie radicalism, by 
the artful calumnies of mill-owners and cotton lords, and the stupitl 
hostility of the masses whom they gulled and h'd. ‘The aiicieiit 
monarchy was insulted,' the C'a]»taiu said, ‘by a fiu’odous republican 
rabble. The Church was deserted by envious dissent, and undermined 
by stealthy infidelity. The good institutions, wliicli had made our 
(iountry glorious, and the name of English CuMitlimieii tlie proudest in 
the world, were left without defence, and exposed to assault and con- 
tumely from men to wlumi no sanctuary was sacred, for they believed 
in nothing holy; no history venerjible, for they w(a*c too ignorant to 
have heard of the past ; and no law was binding which they were strong 
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enough to break, when their leaders gave the signal for plunder. It 
was because the kings of France mistrusted their gentlemen,' Mr. 
Shandon remarked, ‘ that the monarchy of Saint Louis wont down ; it 
was because the people of England still believed in their gentlemen, that 
this country encountered and overcame the greatest enemy a nation ever 
met ; it was because we were headed by gentlemen tliat the Eagles 
retreated before us from the Douro to tlie Garonne : it was a gentleman 
who broke the line at Trafalgar, and swept the plain of Waterloo.' 

Bungay nodded his head in a knowing manner, and winked his eyes 
when the Captain came to the Waterloo passage : and Warrington burst 
out laugliing. 

‘ You see how our venerable friend Bungay is affected,' Shandon said, 
slyly looking up from his papers — ‘ that 's your true sort of test. I 
have used the Duke of Wellington and the battle of Waterloo a hundred 
times : and I never knew the Duke to fail.' 

The Captain then went on to confess, with much candour, that up to 
the present time the gentlemen of England, confident of their right, and 
careless of those who (piestioned it, had left the political interest of 
their order, as they did the management of their estates, or the 
settlement of their legal affairs, to persons affected to each peculiar 
service, and had permitted their interests to be re])resented in the press 
by professional ]iroctors and advocates. That time Shandon professed 
to consider was now gone by : the gentlemen of England must ])e their 
own champions : the dee-lared enemies of their order were brave, strong, 
numerous, and uncompromising. They must meet their foes in the 
field : they must not 1)0 belied and misreprcsenbMl by hireling advocates : 
they must not have (irub Street publishing Gazettes from Whitehall; 
‘ that 's a dig at Bacon’s people, Mr. Bungay,' said Shandon, turning 
round to the puldisluT. 

Bungay cla])j>iHl his stick on the floor. ‘Hang him, pitch into him, 
Capting,' he said with exultation ; «and turning to Warrington, wagg(Ml 
his dull head more vcliemently than ever, and said, ‘For a slashing 
article, sir, there’s nobody like the Capting — no-obody like him.' 

The pros])(;ctus-wi‘iter wemt on to say that some g(mtlcmen, whose 
names were, for ob\ ions reasons, not brought before the j)ub]ic (at whic.Ii 
Mr. Warrington b('gaii to laugh again), had determined to bring forward 
a journal, of whkth tlui priucj])les were so and so. ‘ These men are 
proud of their order, and anxious to uphold it,' cric<l out Captain 
Shandon, flourishing his paper with a grin. ‘ Tliey are loyal to their 
sovereign, by faithful conviction and ancestral allegiance ; they love 
their Church, where they would have their children worship, and for 
which their forefatliers ble<l ; they love tln ir country, and would keej) 
it what the g^aitlemeii of England — yes, the gmtlenmi of England 
(we '11 have that in large caps., Bungay, my lK)y) have made it — the 
greatest and freest in the world : and as tlie nannjs of some of them are 
apjx 3 nded to the deed which seeaired our lilxjrties at Runnymede ' 

‘What's fhiitV asked Mr. Bungay. 
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‘An ancestor of mine sealed it with his sword-hilt/ Pen sa/d, with 
great gravity. 

‘It's the Habeas Corpus, Mr. Bungay,' Warrington said; on which 
the publisher answered, ‘All right, I dare say,' and yawned, though he 
said, ‘ Go on, Capting.' 

‘ — ^at Runnymede ; they are ready to defend that f reedoiri to-day with 
sword and pen, and now, as then, to rally round the old laws and 
liberties of England.' 

‘ Brayvo 1 ' cried Warrington. The little child stood wondering ; the 
lady WJis working silently, and looking with fond admiration. ‘ Come 
here, little Mary,' said Warrington, and patted the child's fair curls with 
his large hand. But she shrank back from his rough cjircss, and preferred 
to go and take refuge at Pen's knee, and play with his fine watch-chain : 
and Pen was very much pleased that she ciime to him ; for he was very 
soft-he^irted and simple, though he concealed his gentleness under a shy 
and pompous demeanour. So she clambered up on his lap whilst her 
father continued to read his programme. 

‘You were laughing,' the Captain said to Warrington, ‘alx)ut “the 
obvious reasons" which I mentioned. Now, I'll show ye what they 
are, ye unbelieving heathen. “We have said," ’ he went on, ‘ “ that we 
cannot give the names of the parties engaged in this undertaking, and 
that there were obvious reasons for that concealment. We number 
influential friends in both Houses of the Senate, and have seemred allies 
ill every diplomatic circle in Europe. Our sources of intelligem^e are 
such as cannot, by any possibility, be made public — and, indeeil, such 
as no other London or Europeixn journal could, l)y any chance, acquire. 
But this we are free to say, that the very earliest information (connected 
with the movement of English and Continental jxditics, will be found 
ONLY in the columns of the Fa/l Mall Gazette. The Statesman and 
the Capitalist, the Country Gentleman and the Divine, will be amongst 
our readers, becjause our writers are amongst them. We address 
ourselves to the higher (ircles of society : we care not to disowm it — 
the Pall Mall Gazette is written by gentlemen for gentlemen ; its con- 
ductors speak to the classes in wlii(,*h tliey live and wci-e T)orn. The 
field-preacher has his journal, the rmlical freethinker has his journal : 
why should the Gentlemen of England be unrepresented in the Press i " ' 

Mr. Shandon then went on with much modesty to descant iqion the 
literary and fashionable departments of the Pall Mall Gazette^ which 
were to be conducted by gentlemen of a(;knowledged reputation ; men 
famous at the Universities (at which Mr. Pondennis (iould scarcely help 
laughing and blushing), known at the Clubs and of the Society which 
they described. He pointed out delicately to advertisers that there 
would be no such medium as the Pall Mall Gazette for giving publicity 
to their sales ; and he eloquently called upon the nobility of England, 
the baronetage of England, the revered clergy of England, the bar of 
England, the matrons, the daughters, the homes and hcartlis of England, 
to nilly round tlie good old cause; and Bungay at the conclusion of 
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the reading woke up from a second snooze in which he had indulged 
himself, and again said it was all right. 

The reading of tlie lu-ospectus concluded, the gentlemen present 
entered into some details regarding the political and literary manage- 
ment of the papt'r, and ]\Tr. Bungay sate by, listening and nodding his 
head, as if ho understood wliat was the subject of their conversation, 
and approved of th(*ir opinions. Bungay’s opinions, in truth, were 
pretty simi»lc. Ho thought the Captain could write the best smashing 
article in England. He wanted the opposition house of Bacon smashed, 
and it was liis opinion tliat the Capbiiii could do that business. If 
tlie Captain liad written a letter of Junius on a sheet of paper, or 
copi(?d a part of the Church Catechism, Mr. Bungay would have been 
perfectly contented, and Inn e considm-ed that the article was a smashing 
article. And lie po<k(ded tlio papers -with the greatest satisfaction ; 
and lie not only jiaid for the manuscript, as we have seen, but he called 
little Mary to him, and gave lier a pimny as he went away. 

The reading of the manus(a-ii>t over, the party engaged In general 
convci-sation, Sliaiidoii leading with a jaunty fashionable air in com- 
pliriieiit to the two guests who sate with him, and who, by their appear- 
ance and manner, he jin'sumed to be persons of the beau monde. He 
knew very little ind(‘o<l of the great world, but he had seen it, and 
made the most of what lie had seen. He spoke of the characters of 
the day, and great ])ersoii"ges of the fashion, with easy familiarity and 
jocular allusions, as if it was Ids habit to live amongst them. He told 
anecdotes of their private life, and of conversations he liad had, and 
entertainmeiits at which he had been present, and at which smdi and 
such a thing occurred. Pen was amused to hear the sliabby prisoner in 
a tattered dressing-gown talking glibly about the great of the land. 
Mrs. Shandou was always delighted when her husband told these talcs, 
and believed in them fondly evrny one. She did not want to mingle in 
the fashionabh; world liersidf, she was not clever enough ; but the great 
Society was the very place for lier Charles : he shone in it : lie was 
respected in it. Indeed, Shandon liad once been asked to dinner by 
the Earl of X ; his wife treasured the invitation-card in her work-box 
at that very day. 

Mr. Bungay presently had enough of this talk, and got up to take 
leave, whereupon 'WhuTington and I\*n rose to depart witli the publisher, 
though the latter would have liked to stay to inake a furtlier acquaint- 
ance with tin’s family, vlio iut(U-est(Ml him and touched him. He said 
something about hoping for pennission to repeat his visit, upon which 
Shandon, with a rueful grin, saicl he was always to be found at home, 
and should be delighted to see Mr. Pennington. 

‘I’ll see you to my i)ark-gatc, gentlemen,’ said Captain Shandon, 
seizing his hat in spite of a deprecatory look, and a faint cry of ‘ Charles’ 
from Mrs. Shandon. And the Captiiin, in slial)by slij)pcrs, shuflled out 
l)efore his giuists, leading the way tliroiigh the dismal passages of tlie 
prison. Ilis hand was already fiddling with his waistcoat ixxjket, where 
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Bungay’s five-pound note was, as he took leave of the three gentlemen 
at the wicket; one of them, Mr. Arthur Peiideniiis, being greatly 
relieved when he was out of the horrid place, and again freely treading 
the flags of Farringdon Street. 

Mrs. Shandon sadly went on with her work at the window looking 
into the court. She saw Shandon with a couple of men at his heels 
run rapidly in the direction of the prison taveni. She had hoped to 
have had him to dinner herself that day : there was a piece of meat, 
and some salad in a basin, on the ledge outside of the window of their 
room, which she liad expected that she and little Mary were to share 
with the child’s father. But there was no chance of that now. He 
would be in that tavern until the hours for closing it ; then he would 
go and play at cards or drink in some other man’s room, and come 
back silent, with glazed eyes, reeling a little in his walk, tliat his wife 
might nurse him. Oh, what varieties of pain do wc not make our 
v/omen suffer I 

So Mrs. Shandon went to the cupboard, and, in lieu of a dinner, 
made herself some tea. And in those varieties of pain of which we 
spoke anon, what a part of confidante has that poor teapot played ever 
since the kindly plant was introduced among us ! What myriads of 
women have cried over it, to be sure ! What sick-beds it has smoked 
by ! What fevered lips have received refreshment from out of it ! 
Nature meant very gently by women when she made that tea-plant. 
With a little thought what a series of pictures and groups the fancy 
may conjure up and assemble round the teapot and cu}). Melissa and 
Saccharissa arc talking love secrets over it. Poor Polly has it and her 
lover’s lettf'i'S upon the table; his letters who was her lover yesterday, 
and when it wjis with plejisure, not despair, she wept over them. ]\Iary 
comes tripping noiselessly into her mother’s Inedroom, bearing a cup of 
the consoler to the widow wdio will take no other food. Rutli is busy 
concocting it for her husband, who is coming homo from tla; harvest- 
field — one could fill a page with hints for such pi(dures ; — finally, ]\Irs. 
Shandon and little Mary sit downi and drink their tea together, wdiilo 
the Captain goes out and takes his pleasure. She cares for nothing 
else but that, when her husband is away. 

A gentleinan with whom wc are already slightly acquainted, Mr. 
Jack Finucanc, a townsman of Captain Shandon’s, found tlic Captiiin’s 
wife and little Mary (for whom Jjick always brought a swx'etnieat in 
his pocket) over this meal. Jack thought Shandon the greatest of 
created geniuses, had had one or two helps from the good-natured 
prodigal, who had always a kind word, and sometimes a guinea for any 
friend in need ; and never missed a day in seeing his imtron. He was 
ready to run Shandon’s errands and transact his money-business with 
publishers and newspaper editors, duns, creditors, holders of Shandon’s 
acceptances, gentlemen disposed to speculate in those securities, and to 
transact the thousand little affairs of an embarrassed Irish gentleman. 
I never knew an embarrassed Irish geutlenian yet, but he had an aide- 
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de-camp of his own nation, likewise in circumstances of pecuniary dis- 
comfort. That aide-de-camp has subordinates of liis own, who again 
may have other insolvent dependants — ^idl through his life our Captain 
marched at the head of a ragged staff, who shared in the rough fortunes 
of their chieftain. 

‘ He won’t have that five-pound note very long, I bet a guinea,’ Mr. 
Bungay said of the Captain, as he and his two companions walked away 
from the prison ; and the publisher judged rightly, for when Mrs. 
Shandon came to emi>ty her husband’s pockets, she found but a couple 
of shillings and a few halfpence out of the morning’s remittiincc. 
Shandon had given a pound to one follower ; liad sent a leg of mutton 
and potatoes and beer to an acHiuahitancc in the poor side of the prison ; 
had paid an outstanding bill at the tavern where he had changed his 
five-pound note ; had had a dinner with two friends there, to wliom he 
lost sundry half-crowns at cards aftenvards ; so tliat the night left him 
as poor as the morning had found him. 

The publisher and the two gentlemen had had some talk together 
after quitting Shandon, and Warrington reiterated to Bungay what he 
had said to his rival, Bacon, viz., that Pen was a high fellow, of great 
genius, and what was more, well with the gieat world, and related to 
* no end ’ of the peerage. Bungay replied that he should be haj^py to 
have dealings witli Mr. Pendeiinis, and hoped to have the pleasure of 
seeing both gents to cut mutton with him before long, and so, with 
mutual politeness and protestations, they parted. 

‘ It is hard to see such a man as Sliandon,’ Pen said, musing, and 
talking that night ov(‘r the sight which lie laid witnessed, ‘of accom- 
plishments so nniltifarious, and of such an undoubted talent and humour, 
an ininat(? of a gaol for half his time, and a bookseller’s hanger-oii when 
out (d* prison.’ 

‘ I am a bookseller’s lianger-on — you are going to try your paces as a 
hack,’ Warrington said with a laugh. ‘We arc all hacks upnu soimi 
road or other. I Avould ratljer be myself, tlia?! Paloy our ncighlxmr in 
chambers : wlio has as much (nijoyment of his life as a mole. A deueefl 
deal of undeserved compassion has been thrown away upon what you 
call your lx)okseller’s drudge.’ 

‘ Much solitary pipes and ale make a cynic of you,’ Pen said. ‘ Y«m 
arc a Diogenes by a beer-barrel, Warrington. Ko man shall tell me 
that a man of genius, as Shandon is, ought to be driven by such a 
vulgar slave-flriver as yonder Mr. Bungay, whom wo Jiave just left, who 
fattens on the profits of the other’s brains, and enriches hiiusolf out of 
his journeyman’s labour. It makes me indignant to see a gtmticinan 
the serf of such a creature as that, of a man who can’t speak the 
language that he lives l;>y, who is not tit to black Shandon’s boots.’ 

‘ So you have begun already to gird at the publishers, and to take 
your side amongst our order. Bravo, Pen, iny boy I ’ Warrington 
answered, laughing still. * What have you got to Siiy against Bungay’s 
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relations with Shandon? Was it the publisher, think you, who sent the 
author to prison ? Is it Bungay who is tippling away the tive-i)ouii(l 
note which we saw just now, or ShandonT 

‘ Misfortune drives a man into bad company,’ Pen said. ‘ It is easy 
to ciy “ Fie ! ” against a poor fellow who has no society but such as he 
finds in a prison ; and no resource except forgetfulness and the l)ottle. 
Wo must deal kindly with the eccentricities of genius, and remember 
that the very ardour and enthusiasm of temperament whicli makes the 
author delightful often leads the man astray.’ 

‘ A fiddlestick about men of genius ! ’ Warrington cried out, who was 
a very severe moralist upon some points, though possibly a very bad 
])ractitioner. ‘ I deny that there are so many genuuses as people who 
whimper about the fate of men of letters assert there are. There are 
thousands of clever fellows in the world wlio could, if tliey would, turn 
verses, write articles, read books, and deliver a judgment upon them ; 
the talk of professional critics and writers is lu^t a v hit more brilliant, 
or profound, or amusing, than that of any other society of edm^ated 
jieople. If a lawyer, or a soldier, or a parson, outruns his income, and 
does not pay his bills, he must go to gaol ; and an autlior must go, too. 
If an author fuddles liiiiiself, I don’t know why he should be let off a 
headache the next morning, — if he orders a eoat from the tailor’s, why 
he shouldn’t pay for it.’ 

‘I would give him more money to buy coats,’ said Pen, smiling. ‘I 
suppose I should like to belong to a well-dress{'<l profession. I protest 
against that wretch of a middle-man whom 1 sei' IxtAvecn ( Jenius and his 
great landlord, the Public, and wlio stops more tliaii half of the labourer’s 
earnings and fame.’ 

‘ I am a prose lalx)urer,’ Warrington said : ‘ you, luy l>oy, are a poet 
in a small way, and so, I supiwse, consider you are authorised to be 
flighty. What is it you want? Do you want a body of capitalists 
that shall be forced to purchase the works of all authors who may 
present themselves manuscript in hand? Everylxxly who writes his 
epic, every driveller who ran or can’t spell, and profluces his nov('l or 
his tragedy, — are they all to come and Jind a bag of sovenagjis in 
exchange for their worthless reams of jmpor? ^\1lo is to settl(' what is 
good or bad, saleable or otherwise? Will you gi^'e tlie buyer leave, i]i 
line, to piirclnise or not? Why, sir, when Johnson sate Ijcliind tlu' 
screen at Saint John’s Gate, and took his dinner apart, because ho was 
too shaboy and i)oor to join the literary bigwigs who Avore regaling 
themselves round Mr. Cave’s best table^doth, tlie tradesman was doing 
him no wrong. You couldn’t force the publisher to i-ecognise the man 
of genius in the young man who presented himself before him, ragged, 
gaunt, and hungry. Rags arc not a proof of genius ; whereas capital 
is absolute, as times go, and is perforce the bargain-master. It has a 
right to deal with the literary inventor as with any other ; — if I produce 
a novelty in the book trade, I must do the best I can with it ; but I 
can no more force Mr. Murray to purchase my book of travels or 
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sermons, than I can compel Mr. Tattersall to give me a hundred guineas 
for my horse. I may have my own ideas of the value of my Pegasus, 
and tliink him the most wonderful of animals ; but the dealer has a 
light to his opinion, too, and may want a lady^s horse, or a cob for 
a hea\y timid rider, or a sound hack for the road, and my beast won’t 
suit him.’ 

‘ You deal in metaphors, Warrington,' Pen said ; ‘ but you rightly say 
that you are very prosaic. Poor Shandon ! There is something about 
tlio kindness of tliat man, and the gentleness of that sweet creature of 
a wife, whieii touelies me profoundly. I like him, I am afraid, better 
than a better man.’ 

‘ And so do I,’ Warrington Siiid. • Let us give him the benefit of 
our sympathy, and the pity that is due to his weakness ; though I fear 
that sort of kindness would lie resented fis contempt by a more high- 
minded man. You see he takes his consolation along with his mis- 
fortune, and one gxmerates the other or balances it, as is the way of tlio 
world. He is a prisoner, but he is not unhapjiy.’ 

* His genius sings witliin his prison Imrs,’ Pen said. 

‘Yes,’ Warrington said bitterly; ‘Shandon accommodates himself to 
a cage pretty well. He ought to be wretched, but he luis Jack and 
Tom to drink with, and that consoles him : he might have a high place 
but, as lie can't, why lie can drink with Tom and Jack ; — he might Ix) 
providing for his wife and children, but Thomas and John haA^e got a 
Ix^ttle of brandy which they want him to tiiste ; — ho might pay ixior 
Snip, the tailor, the twenty iKUinds which the jmw devil wants for his 
landlord, but Jolin and Thomas lay their hands upon his purse; — and 
so he drinks Avhilst his tradesman goes to gaol and his family to ruin. 
Lot us pity the misfortunes of genius, and conspire against the publish- 
ing tyrants who oppress men of letters.’ 

‘What! are you going to have another glass of brandy-and-watcr 1 ’ 
Pen said, with a humorous look. It was at the Back Kitchen that the. 
above philosophical conversation took place between the two young men. 

Warnngton Ixgan to laugh ti.s usual. ‘ Video meliora prohoque — I 
mean, bring it me hot, Avith sugar, John,’ he said to the AAniiter. 

‘ I Avould have some more, too, only I don’t want it,’ said Pen. ‘ It 
does not seem to me, Warrington, that Ave are mindi better than our 
neighlx)urs.’ And Warrington’s last glass having been despatched, the 
pair returned to their chambers. 

They b^und a couple of notes in the letter-lx)x, on their return, which 
had been sent by their acquaintance of the morning, Mr. Bungay. That 
hospitable gentlenian presented his compliments to eiurh of the gentle- 
men, and requested the pleasure of their company at dinner on an early 
day, to meet a few literary friends. 

‘We shall have a grand spread,’ said Warrington. ‘We shall meet 
all Bungay’s corps.’ 

‘All except poor Shandon,’ said Pen, nodding a good night to liis 
friend, and he went into his own little room. The events and acquaint- 
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ances of the day had excited him a good deal, and he lay for some time 
awake thinking over them, as Warrington's vigorous and regular snore 
from the neighbouring apartment pronounced that that gentleman was 
engaged in deep slumber. 

Is it true, thought Pendennis, lying on his bed and gazing at a bright 
moon without, that lighted up a comer of his dressing-table, and the 
frame of a little sketch of Fairoaks drawn by Laura, that hung over liis 
drawers — is it true that I am going to earn my bread at last, and with 
my pen ? that I shall impoverish the dear mother no longer ; and that 
I may gain a name and reputation in the world, perhaps ? These are 
welcome if they come, thought the young visionary, laughing and blush- 
ing to himself, though alone and in the night, as he thought how dearly 
he would relish honour and fame if they could be his. If Fortune 
favours me, I laud her ; if she frowns, I resign her. I pray Heaven I 
may be honest if I fail, or if I succeed. I ])ray H(jfiven I may tell the 
truth as far as I know it : that I mayn't swerve from it through flattery, 
or interest, or personal enmity, or party prejudice. Dearest old moth(*r, 
what a pride will you have, if I can do anything worthy of our name ! 
and you, Laura, you won't scorn me as the \vorthloss idler and spend- 
thrift, when you see tliat I — -when I have achieved a — pslia ! wliat an 
Aliiaschar I am because I have made five pounds by my |X)onis, and am 
engaged to write lialf-a-dozcn articles for a nev's})apt‘r. He wont on 
with these musiiigs, more happy and hopeful, and iu a humbler frame 
of mind, than he had felt to be for many a day. He thuuglit over the 
errors and idleness, the passions, extmvagaiiees, disappointnuMits, of his 
waj’i\"ard youth : he got up from the bed : thn'w open tlie window, and 
looked out into the night : and then, by scniic impulse*, wliich we hope 
was a good one, he went up and kissed the picture of F.iiroaks, and 
flinging himself down on his knees by the IkhI, n’lntiiued for some time 
iu tluit posture of hope and submission. AVlien he rose, it v as with 
streaming eyes. He had found himself repeating, ineelianie'ally, some 
little words which he had been m;custoine<l to n peat as a eliild at his 
mother's side, after the saying of which she would softly take him to 
his bed and close the curtains round him, hushing him with a benedietion. 

The next day, Mr. Pidgeon, their attendant, l)rought in a large 
brown-jiaper parcel, directed to G. Warrington, E.sit., with Mi\ Trotter's 
compliments, and a note which W arringtoii read. 

‘ Pen, you beggar I * roared Warrington to Pen, who was in his own 
room. 

‘ Hullo ! ' sung out Pen. 

‘Come here, you're wanted,' cried the other, and Pen came out. 
‘ What is it ? ' said he. 

‘ Catch ? ' cried Warrington, and flung the parcel at Pen's heiul, who 
would have been knocked down htul he not caught it. 

‘It's books for review for the Fall Mall Gazette] pitch into 'em,' 
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Warrington said. As for Pen, he had never been so delighted in his 
life : his hand trenil)le(l as lie cut the string of the packet, and beheld 
within a smart set of new neat calico-bound books, travels, and novels, 
and poems. 

‘ Sport tlie oak, Pidgeon,’ said he. ‘ I hu not at home to anylxidy 
to-day.' And he flung into his easy-chair, and hardly gave himself time 
to drink his tea, so eager was he to begin to read and to review. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

IN WHICH THE HISTORY STILL HOVERS ABOUT FLEET STREET 

C APTAIN SHAN DON, urged on by his wife, who seldom 
meddl(Ml in business matters, had stipulated that John Finu- 
cane, Esipiire, of the Upper Temple, should be a])pointed sub- 
editor of the fortheoming Pall Mall Gazette, and this post was 
accordingly eont'erred up(ni Mr. Finueane by the spirited proprietor of 
the journal. Indeed he deserved any kindness at tlu^ hands of Shandon, 
so fondly attacdied was he, as we have said, to the Cajitaiii and his 
family, and so eager to do liini a service. It was in FinueaiKi’s chambers 
that Shandon used in former days to hide wlien danger was near and 
bailiffs abroad : until at lengtli his hiding-place was known, and the 
sheriff’s officers came as n‘gularly to wait for the Captain on Finucane's 
staircase as at liis own (h)or. It was to Finiicane/s chambers that poor 
Mrs. Shandon came often and often to explain her troubles and griefs, 
and devise means of rescue for her adored Captain. Many a meal did 
Fimucane furnish for lu‘r and the child there. It was an honour to his 
little rooms to be visited by sucli a la<ly ; and as she went down tin*, 
staircase witli her veil over ln*r fact*, Fin would lean over the balustrath^ 
looking after her, to see that no Temple Lovelace assailed her upon tin*, 
road, perhaps ho})ing that some rogue might be induced to waylay her, 
so that he. Fin, might have tlie pleixsiirc of rushing to her rcstnie, and 
breaking the rascal’s bones. It was a sincere pleasure to Mrs. Shandon 
when the arrangtnm^nts were made by which her kind honest champion 
was appointed her liiisbamrs aitle-de-t^amp in the newspaper. 

He would have sate with Mrs. Shandon as late as the prison hours 
permitted, and had indeed many a time witnessed the putting to bed of 
little l^biry, who occaipied a crib in the room ; and to whose evening 
prayers that God miglit bless j)apa, Finueane, although of the Romish 
faith himself, had said Amen with a great deal of sympathy — but he 
liful an appointment with Mr. Bungay regarding the aftairs of the paper 
which they were t(j discuss over a quiet dinner. So he went away at 
six o’clock from Mrs, Shandon, but matlc his accustomed ap[M:^aranee at 
the Fleet I'rison next morning, having arrayed himself in his best 
clothes and ornaments, which, though cheap as to (*ost, were very 
brilliant as to colour and apjiearance, and having in his }KK;ket four 
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pounds two shillings, being the amount of his wcck^s salary at the 
Daily Journal^ minus two shillings expended by him in the purchase of 
a pair of gloves on his way to the prison. 

He had cut his mutton with Mr. Bungay, as the latter gentleman 
phrased it, and Mr. Trotter, Bungay’s reader and literaiy man of busi- 
ness, at Dkik’s Coffee-House on the previous day, and entered at large 
into his views respecting the conduct of the Pall Mall Gazette. In a 
masterly manner he had pointed out what should be the sub-editorial 
arrangements of the paper : what should l)e the type for the various 
articles : who should report the markets ; who the turf and ring ; who 
the Church intelligence ; and who the fashionable eliit-chat. He was 
acquainted with gentlemen engaged in cultivating these various depart- 
ments of knowledge, and in communicating them afterwards to the 
piiblui — in fine. Jack Fiiiucane W'as, as Shandon had said of him, and, 
as he proudly owned himself to be, one of tin? best sub-editors of a 
paper in London. He knew the weekly earnings of every man con- 
nected with the Press, and was up to a thousand dodges, or ingtmious 
(‘(tonomic contrivances, l>y which momy could be saved to spirited 
capitalists, who were going to set up a paper. He at once dazzhid and 
mystified Mi*. Bungay, wlio was slow of comprehension, by tluj mpidity 
of the calculations which lie exliibited on paj)cr, as they sate in the box. 
And Bungay afterwards owiumI to his sul;>ordinatc, Mr. Trotter, that 
that Irisliman secuned a eleven* fellow. 

And now having suc(!eeded in making this impression upon Mr. 
Bungay, tlie faithful fellow worked round to the point which he had 
very lu'ar at heart, viz., the liberation from prison of his admired friend 
and chi'.'l*, Cajdain Shandon. He knew to a shilling the amount of the 
detainers which were against the Caidain at the porter's lodge of the 
Fleet; and, indeed, prof(‘sse<l lo know all his d(‘l)ts, though this was 
impossible, for no man in England, certainly not the Captain himself, 
was acquainted with them. He point('d out what ShaiKhm’s engage- 
ments already wen^ ; and how much Ixdter he would work if removed 
from continement (though this Mr. Bungay d(mied, for, ‘when the 
Captain’s locked up,’ he said, ‘we are sure h) timl him at home; 
whereas, when he ’s free, you can never catch hold of him ’) ; finally, he 
so worked on Mr. Bungay's feelings, by describing Mrs. Shandon inning 
away in the prison, and the (diild sickening there, that the iniblisher 
was induced to promise that, if Mrs. Shandon would come to him in 
the morning, he would see what could bo doiu*. And the colloquy 
ending at tbi ? time with the second round of brandy-and-water, although 
Finucane, who had four guineas in his pocket, would have discharged 
the tavern reckoning with delight, Bungay said, ‘ No, sir, — this is niy 
affair, sir, if you please. James, take the bill, and eighteenpence for 
yourself,’ and he handed over the necessary funds to the waiter. Thus 
it was that Finucane, who went to bed at the Temi)le after tlie dinner 
at Dick’s, found himself actually with his week’s salary intact upon 
Saturday morning. 
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He gave Mrs. Shandon a wink so knowing and joyful, that that kind 
creatui*e knew some good news was in store for her, and hastened to get 
her bonnet and shawl, when Fin asked if he might have the lionour of 
taking her a walk, and giving her a little fresh air. And little Mary 
jumped for joy at the idea of this lioliday, for Finucane never neglected 
to give her a toy, or to take her to a show, and brought newspaper 
orders in his pocket for all sorts of London diversions to amuse the 
child. Indeed, he loved them wdth all his heart, and would cheerfully 
have dashed out liis rambling brains to do them, or his adored Captain, 
a service. 

‘ May I go, Charley ? or shall I stay with you, for you ’re poorly, dear, 
this morning ? He ’s got a headache, Mr. Finucane. He suffers from 
headiiches, and I persuaded him to stay in bed,’ Mrs. Shandon said. 

‘Go along with you, and Polly. Jack, take care of ’em. Hand me 
over the Burton’s “Anatomy,” and leave me to my abominable devices,’ 
Shandon said, with perfect good humour. He was writing, and not 
uncommonly took his Greek and Latin cpiotations (of which he knew 
the use as a i)ublic wu’iter) from that wonderful repertory of learning. 

So Fin gave his arm to Mrs. Shandon, and Mary w^ont skipping down 
the passages of tlie prison, and tlirougli the gate into tlie free air. From 
Fleet Street to Piiteriioster Row is not very far. As the three reache<l 
Mr. Bungay’s slioj), Mrs. Bungay was also entering at tlie private doi^r, 
holding in her hand a paper parcel and a manuscript volume bound in 
red, and, indeed, containing an account of her transactions with the 
butcher in the ncighlxiuring market. Mrs. Bungay w^as in a gurgeoius 
shot-silk dress, which liamed with red and pur])le ; she w^ore a yellow 
shawl, and had red Howlers inside her Ijoiinet, and a brilliant light-bhie 
paiusol. Mrs. Shandon was in an old black wintered silk ; her bonnet 
had never seen very brilliant days of prosperity any more than its owner, 
but she could not help looking like a lady whatever her attire w%as. The 
two women curtsic<l to each otlu^r, eiudi .aceoiding to her fashion. 

‘ I hope you ’re lu'ctty well, mum ? ’ said Mrs. Bungay. 

‘ It ’s a very fine day,’ sai<l Mrs. 8handon. 

‘Won’t you step in, mum?’ said Mrs, Bungay, looking so hard at the 
child as almost to frighten her. 

‘ I — I came alxait business with Mr. Bungay — I — I ho])c he’s ])rctty 
well ? ’ said timid Mrs. Shandon. 

‘ If you go to see liim in the counting-house, couldn’t you — couldn’t 
you leav-" your little gurl with me?’ said Mrs. Bungay in a deep voice, 
and with a tragic look, as she held out one finger towards the child. 

‘ I want to stay with mamma,* cried little Mary, biuying her face in 
her mother’s dress. 

‘ Go with this lady, Maiy, my dear,’ said the mother. 

‘ I ’ll show you some pretty pictures,’ said Mrs. Bungay, with the 
voice of an ogress, ‘ and some nice things besides ; look here ’ — and 
opening her brown-paper parcel, Mrs. Bungay displayed some choice 
sweet biscuits, such as her Bungay lovcxl after his wdue. Little Mary 
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followed after this attraction, the whole party entering at tlic private 
entrance, from which a side door led into Mr. Bungay's commercial 
apartments. Here, however, as the child was about to part from her 
mother, her courage again failed her, and again she ran to the maternal 
jjetticoat ; upon which tlie kind and gentle Mrs. Shandon, seeing the look 
of disappointment in Mi*s. Bungay's face, good-naturedly said, ‘ If you 
will let me, I will come up too, and sit for a few minutf^s,' and so the 
three females ascended the stairs together. A second biscuit charmed 
little Mary into perfect confidence, and in a minute or two she prattled 
away without the least restraint. 

Faithful Finucane ineiJii while found Mr. Bungay in a severer mood 
than he had been on the night previous, when two-tliirds of a bottle of 
port, and two large glasses of brandy-and-water, had warmed his soul 
into enthusiasm, and made him generous in his promis(is towards Captain 
Shandon. His impetuous wife had rebuked him uu his return home. 
She Inul ordered that he should give no relief to the Cai)taiu ; he was a 
good-for-nothing fellow, whom no monc'y w'ould help ; she disapproved 
of the plan of tlie Fall Mall GazrMe, ami expected tliat Bungay would 
only lose his money in it as tlu^y w’erc losing over tlu^ way (slio always 
called her brother's establishment ‘over the way') by the Whitehall 
JoarnaL Let Shandon stop in prison and do his work ; it was the l)est 
l)hice for him. In vain Finucane pleaded and promi.si‘d and im})lored, 
for his friend Bungay had had an hour’s lecture in the morning and was 
inexorable. 

But what honest Jimk failed to do below^ stairs in the couiiting-house, 
the pretty faces and manners of the mother and child wore eficcting in 
the drawing-room, where tliey were melting the fier(,*e but really soft 
Mrs. Bungay. There was an artless sweetness in Mrs. Sliandon’s voice, 
and a wdnning frankness of manner, wdiieh made most people fond of 
her, and pity h(;r : and taking courage by the rugged kindness with 
which her hostess received her, the Captain's lady tohl her story, and 
described her husband's goodness and virtues, and her eliilds failing 
health (she was oldiged to part with two of tliein, slu* said, and send 
them to school, for she (*ould not have tluun in that horrhl place) — that 
Mrs. Bungay, though as grim as Lmly IMacbeth, melted under the 
influence of the simple tale, and said she would go down and s})cak to 
Bungay. Now in this household to speak was to command, with Mrs. 
Bungay \ and with Bungay, to hear was to obey. 

It was just when poor Finucane w^as in despair about liis negotiation, 
that the majestic Mi*s. Bungay descended \ipon lier s]X)usc, })olitely 
requested Mr. Finucane to step up to his friends in her drawung-room, 
while she held a few minutes' conversation w ith Mr. B., and when the 
pair w^ere alone the publisher's better half informed liim of her inten- 
tions towards the Captain's lady. 

‘ What 's in the wind now, my dear 1 ' Mavcmis asked, surprised at 
his wife's altered tone. ‘ You wouldn't hear of my doing anything for 
fhe Captain this morning : I wonder wdiat has been a changing of you.’ 
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‘ The Capting is an Irishman/ Mrs. Bungay replied ; ‘and those Irish 
I have always said I couldn't abide. But his wife is a lady, as any one 
can see ; and a good woman, and a clergyman's daughter, and a West of 
England woman, B., which I am myself, by my mother's side — and, 0 
Marmadukc, didn't you remark her little gurl *? ' 

‘Yes, Mrs. B., I saw tlie little girl.' 

‘ And didn’t you see how like she was to our angel, Bessy, Mr. B.1 ' — 
and Mrs. Bungay's thouglits flew back to a period eighteen years back, 
when Bacon and Bungay had just set .up in business as small booksellers 
ill a country town, and when she had Inxd a child, named Bessy, some- 
tliing like the little Mary who had just moved licr compassion. 

‘Well, well, my dear,' Mr. Bungay said, seeing the little eyes of his 
wife Ixigin to t^vinklo and grow red ; ‘ the Captain ain't in for much. 
There 's only a hundred and thirty jMiunds against him. Half the money 
will take him out of the Fleet, Fiiuicane says, and we 'll i)ay him half 
salaries till he has made the account square. When the little 'un said, 
“Why don’t you take par out of piz'n?" I did feel it. Flora, upon my 
honour I did, now.' And the upshot of this conversation was, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Bungay both ascended to th(i drawing-room, and Mr. Bungay 
made a heavy and clumsy speecih, in which he announced to Mrs. 
Shandon that, hearing sixt 3 ^-tive pounds would set her husband free, 
he was ready to mlvaiice that sum of money, deducting it from the 
Captain's salary, and that he would give it to her on condition that she 
would personally settle with the creditors regarding her husband’s 
liberation. 

I think this was tlie happiest day that Mrs. Sliandon and Mr, Fimujane 
had had for a long time. ‘ Bedad, Bungay, you 're a trump ! ' roared out 
Fin, in an overi)Owering brogue and emotion. ‘Give us your fist, old 
boy : and won’t we send the Pall Mall Gazette iq) to ten thousand a 
week, that's all!' and he jumped abmt the room, and tossed iqj little* 
Mary, with a hundred frantic antics. 

‘If I could drive you anywh(*re in my carriage, Mrs. Shiindou — I 'm 
siu’c it's quite at your service,' Mrs. Bungay said, looking out at a one- 
horsed vehicle wliicli had just driven up, and in whu.'h this lady took 
tlie air considerably — and tlie two ladies, witli little Mary betw(u*n them 
(whose tiny hand Ma‘cenas’s wife kept fixed in her great grasp), with 
the delighted Mr. Finucane on the bjw.-k seat, drove away from Pater- 
noster Row, as the owner of the vehicle threw triumphant glamtes at 
the opposite windows at Ba<*on's. 

‘It won’t do the Captain any good,' thought Bungay, going baede to 
liis desk and accounts, ‘but Mrs. B. becomes nig’lar upset when she 
thinks alx3ut her misfortune. Tin* child would have been of age yester- 
day, if she'd lived. Flora told me so :' and he wondered liow women 
<lid remember things. 

We are happy to say that Mra. Shandon sped with very good success 
ui)on her errand. She who had liad to mollify creditors when she had 
no money at all, and only tears and entreaties wherewith to soothe them. 
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found no difficulty in making them relent hy means of a bribe of ten 
shillings in the pound ; and the next Sunday was the last, for some time 
at least, which the Captain spent in prison. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

A DINNER IN THE ROW 

U PON the appointed day our two friemls made their appearance 
at Mr. Bungay^s door iu Paternoster Row; not the public 
entrance through wliich booksellers^ boys issued with their 
sacks full of Bungay’s volumes, and around which timid aspirants 
lingered with their vii-giii manuscripts ready for sah^ to Sultan Bungay, 
but at the private door of the house, whence the si)leiidid Mrs. Bungay 
would come forth to step into her chaise and take her drive, settling 
herself on the cushions, and casting looks of defiance at INIrs. Bacon’s 
opposite windows — at Mrs. Bacon, who was as yet a chaiselcss 'Woman. 

On such occasions, when vtny much wroth at her sister-in-law’s 
splendour, Mrs. Bacon would liing up the sash of lier drawing-room 
window, and look out witli her four cliildren at the chaise, as much 
fis to say, ‘ Look at tlu^sc four darlings, Flora Bungay ! I’liis is wliy 
I can’t drive in my carriage ; you would give a coach and four to have 
the same reason.’ And it was with these arrows out of lier quiver 
that Emma Bacon shot Flora Bungay as she sate in her chariot envious 
and childless. 

As ]h*ii and Warrington came to Bungay’s door, a carriag(*, and a 
cab drove up to Biicon’s. Old Dr. Slocum descended lu'avily from tlie 
first; the Do(itor’s eq\upage vras as ponderous as his style, but l>oth 
liad a fine sonorous effect ujjon tin* publisliers in the Row. A (iouple 
of dazzling white waistcoats .ste])pod out of the cab. 

Warrington laughed. ‘You see Bacon has his dinner i)arty too. 
That is Dr. Slocum, author of “Memoirs of the Poisoners.” You 
would hardly have recognised (Uir friend Hoolan in that gallant white 
waistcoat. Doolan is one of Bungay’s men, and faith, hert^ he comes.’ 
Indeed Messrs. Iloolan and Doolan had come from the Strand in the 
same cab, tossing up by the way which should pay tlie shilling ; and 
Mr. D. stepped from the other side of the way, arrayed iu black, with 
a large i)air of wliite gloves which were spread out on Ins hands, and 
which the '‘wner could not help regarding with pleasure. 

The house porter in an evening coat, and gtaitlmnen with gloves as 
large as Doolan’s, but of the famous Berlin wel), were in the }>assage 
of Mr. Bungay’s liouse to receive the guests’ hats and eoats, and bawl 
their names up the stair. Some of the latter had arrived when the 
three new visitors made their appearaiuic ; but there was only Mrs. 
Bungay, in red satin and a turban, to represent lier own charming sex. 
She made curtseys to eiich new-comer as he entm-ed the drawing-room, 
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but her niiiul was evidently preoccupied by extraneous thoughts. The 
fact is, Mrs. Biicon’s dinner-party was disturbing her, and as soon as 
she had received each individual of her own company, Flora Bungay 
flew back to the embrasure of the window, whence she could rake the 
carriages of Emma Bacon^s friends as they came rattling up the Row. 
The sight of Dr. Slocum's large carriage, with the gaunt job-horses, 
crushed Flora ; none but hack-cabs had driven up to her own door on 
that day. 

They were all literary gentlemen, though unknown as yet to Pen. 
There was Mr. Bole, the real editor of the magazine of which Mr. Wagg 
was the nominal chief ; Mr. Trotter, who, from having broken out on 
the world as a i)oct of a tragic and suicidal cast, had now subsided 
into one of Mr. Bungay's biek shops as reader for that gentleman; 
and Captain Sumph, an ex-beau still about town, and related in some 
indistinct maimer to Literature and the Peerage. He was sjiid to have 
written a l3ook once, to have been a friend of Lord Byron, to be related 
to Lord Sumphington ; in fact, anecdotes of Byron formed his staple, 
and he seldom s])oke but with tlie name of tliat j)oet or some of his 
contemj)oi-arics in his mouth, as thus : ‘ I remember poor Shelley at 
school being sent up for good for a eo|y of verses, eveiy lino of which 
I wrote, by Jove;' or, ‘I recollect, when I was at Missolonghi with 
Byron, offering to l)et (himba,' and so fortli. This gentleman, Pen 
remarkerl, was listened to witii great attention by Mrs. Bungay; his 
anecdotes of the aristocracy, of which he was a middle-aged memlx?r, 
delighted the jmblisher's lady ; and he was almost a greater man than 
the great jMr. Wagg liiniself in her eyes. Had he but come in his 
own carriage, IMrs. Bungay would have made her Bungay purchase any 
given volume from his pen. 

Mr. Bungay went alnuit to his guests as they arrived, and did the 
honours of his liouse witli much cordiality. ‘ How are you, sir ? Fine 
day, sir. Glad to sec you year, sir. Flora, my love, let me 'ave the 
honoiu’ of introducing Mr. Warrington to you. Mr. Warrington, Mrs. 
Bungay ; Mr. Peiideniiis, Mrs. Bungay. Hoiie you 've brouglit good 
appetites vitli you, gcmtlemen. You^ Doolan, I know 'ave, for you've 
always 'ad a deuce of a twist.' 

‘ Lor, Ihingay ! ' said Mrs. Bungay. 

‘Faith, a man must be hard to please, Bungay, who can't eat a goo<l 
dinner in this house,' Doolan said, and he winked and stroked his lean 
chops with his large gloves ; anti lujule apj^eals of friendship to Mi’s. 
Bungay, which that honest woman refused with scorn from the timid 
man. ‘ She couldn’t abide that Doolan,' she said in confidence to her 
friends. Indeed, all his flatteries failed to win her. 

As they talked, Mrs. Bungay surveying mankind from her window, 
a magnificent vision of an enormous grey cab-horse api>cared, and neared 
rapidly. A pair of white reins, held by small white gloves, were visible 
behind it ; a face pale, but richly decorated with a chin-tuft, the head 
of an exiguous groom bobbing over the cab-liead — these bright things 
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were revealed to the delighted Mrs. Buugay. ‘ The Honourable Percy 
Popjoy quite punctual, I declare,* she said, and sailed to the door to 
be ill waiting at the nobleman*s arrival. 

‘ It *s Percy Popjoy,* said Pen, looking out of the window, and seeing 
an individual in extremely lacquered boots, descend from the s\vinging 
cab : and, in fact, it was that young nobleman — Lord Falconet’s eldest 
son, as we all very well know, who was come to dine with the publisher 
— his publisher of the Kow. 

‘ He was my fag at Eton,* Warrington said. ‘ I ought to have licked 
him a little more.* He and Pen had had some bouts at tlic Oxbridge 
Union debates, in which Pen had had very much the better of Percy : 
who presently appeared, witli his hat iiinler liis arm, and a look of 
indescribable good humour and fatuity in liis round dimpled face, upon 
whi(ih Nature had burst out with a chiii-tuft, but, exhausted with the 
effort, had left the rest of the countenance bar(‘ of liuir. 

The temporary groom of the chamlx*rs bawled out, ‘ The Honourable 
Percy Popjoy,* much to that gentleman’s dis(!omposurc at hearing his 
titles announced. 

* What did the man want to take away my hat for, Bungay ? * he 
asked of the publisher. ‘ Can’t do without my hat — want it to make 
my bow to Mi's, Bungay. How well you look, ]\Irs. Bungay, to-day ! 
Haven’t seen your carriage in the Park : wliy haven’t you been tliei-e ? 
I missed you ; indeed I did.* 

‘ I *m afraid you ’re a sad quiz,’ said Mrs. Bungay. 

* Quiz ! Never made a joke in my — liulhj ! who ’s liere ] TTow d’ ye 
do, Pendennis ? How d’ye do, Warrington? Tlu'se are old friends of 
mine, Mr^. Bungay. I say, how tlie doose did you come, here?’ he 
asked of the two young men, turning liis lae(pn'r('d heels upon Mrs. 
Bungay, who respected \ws husband s two young guests, now that she 
found they were intimate with a lord’s son. 

‘What! do they know him?’ she asked rapidly of iMr. B. 

‘High fellers, I tell you — the young one related to all the nobility,’ 
said the publisher ; and botli ran forward, .smiling and liowing, to greet 
almost as great })ersonag(^s as the yonng lonl — no less characters, indeed, 
\haii the great Mr. Wenham and the great jMi*. Wagg, who were now 
announced. 

Mr. Wenham entered, wearing the usual demure look and stealthy 
smile with which he commonly surveyed the ti]'»s of liis neat little 
shining boots, and which he but seldom Inought to bear upon the 
person who addressed him. Wagg’s white waist('(^at spread out, on the 
contrary, with profuse brilliancy ; his burly red face slame resjilendent 
over it, lighted up with the thoughts of good jokes and a good dinner. 
He liked to make his entree into a drjiwing-nxun with a laugh, and, 
when he went away at night, to leave a joke exploding behind him. 
No personal calamities or distresses (of which that humorist had his 
share in common with the luijocular part of mankind) could altogether 
keep his humour down. Whatever his griefs might be, the thought of 
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a dinner rallied his great soul ; and when he saw a lord, he saluted 
him with a pun. 

Wenham went up, then, with a smug smile and whisper, to Mrs. 
Bungay, and looked at her from under his eyes, and showed her the 
tips of liis shoes. Wagg said she looked charming, and pushed on 
straight at tiie young nobleman, whom he called Pop ; and to whom he 
instantly related a funny story, seasoned with what the French call 
gros set. He was delighted to sec Pen, too, and shook hands with him, 
and slai)ped him on tlie back cordially ; for he was full of spirits and 
good humour. And ho talked in a loud voice about their last place and 
occasion of meeting at Baymouth ; and asked how their friends of 
Clavering Park were, and whether Sir Francis was not coming to 
London for the season ; and whether Pen had been to see Lady 
Rockminster, who had arrived — fine ohl lady, Lady Rockminstcr ! 
These remarks Wagg made not for Pen's ear so much as for the 
edification of the company, whom he was glad to inform that he paid 
visits to gentlemen’s country seats, and was on intimate terms with the 
nobility. 

Wenham also shook hands with our young friend — all of which 
scenes Mrs. Bungay remarked with respectful pleasure, and communi- 
cated her ideas to Bungay, afterwards, regarding the importance of 
Mr. Pendeiinis — ideas by wliich Pen profited much more than he was 
aware. 

Pen, who had read, and rather admired some of her works (and 
cxiK‘Cted to find in ]\Iiss Bunhm a person somewhat r(‘seinbliug her 
own descri[)tioii of herself in the ‘ Passion-Flowers,’ in which slic stated 
that her youth resenibh'd — 

‘ A vinlot, sliriiiking inoanly 
When l»io\vs tin* Manrli wind kenidy ; 

A timid lawn, on wild-wood lawn, 

AVlu-ic oak-1 >nughs rusth; gmmly, — ’ 

and that her matunu’ l)eauty was sometliing V(Ty different, «‘ertainly, 
to the artless loveliness of her prime, but still exceedingly captivating 
and striking), beheld, ratlier to his suriirise and amusement, a large and 
lx)ny woman in a erumijled satin dross, wlio eaine creaking into the 
room with a ste]) as heavy as a grenadier’s. Wagg instantly noted tin'- 
straw whieh she broiiglit in at tin', rumpled skii t of her dress, and would 
have stoopc'd to ])ick it ujj, but Miss Bunion <lisarmed all criticisin ])y 
observing' this ornament herself, and, putting down her own large foot 
uix)n it, s<^ as to st‘[)aratc it from her robe, she stooped and picked up 
the straw, saying to Airs. Bungay, that slie was very sorry to be a little 
late, but that the omnibus was very slow, and what a comfort it was t<o 
get a ride all the way from Bromptoii for sixpence. Nobody laughed at 
the poetess’s speed i, it wiis uttered so simply. Iinlecd, the worthy 
woman had not the least notion of being ashamed of an a(;tion incidental 
upon her i>overty. 

‘Is that “Passion-Flowers”?’ Pen said to Wenham, by whom he was 
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Btanding. ^ Why, her picture in the volume represents her as a very 
well-looking young woman/ 

‘You know passion-flowers, like all others, will run to sceeV Wenham 
said ; ‘ Miss Bunion^s portrait was prohaldy painted some years ago/ 

‘ Well, I like her for not being ashamed of her poverty/ 

‘ So do I,^ said Mr. Wenliam, who would have starved rather tlian 
have come to dinner in an omnibus ; ‘ but I doi/t think that she need 
flourish the straw about, do you, Mr. Pendeniiis ? My dear Miss Bunion, 
how do you do ] I was in a great lady's drawing-room this morning, 
and everybody was eliarmed with your new volume. Those lines on the 
(diristening of Lady Fanny Fantail brouglit tears into the Duehess’s eyes. 
I said that I thought I should have the pleasure of meeting you to-day, 
and she begged me to thank you, and say how greatly slie was pleased/ 
This history, told in a bland, smiling manner, of a Duehess whom 
Wenham had met that very morning, too, quite put poor Wagg's dowager 
and baronet out of court, and placed Wenham beyond Wagg as a man 
of fashion. Wenham kept this inestimable advantage, and having the 
conversation to himself, ran on with a number of anecdotes regarding 
the aristocracjy. Ho tried to bring Mr. Popjoy into the conversation by 
making appeals to him, and saying, ‘ I was telling your father this 
morning,' or, ‘ I think you were present at W. house the other night 
when the Duke said so and so,’ but Mr. Popjoy wouhl not gratify him 
by joining in the talk, preferring to fall back into the window recess 
with Mrs. Bungay, and wah^h the cabs that <lrove u]) to the opposite 
door. At least, if he would not talk, the hostess hoped that those 
odious Ba<^ons would see how she had se(mn‘d the noble Percy Popjoy 
for her }nu ly. 

And JuAv the bell of Saint Paul's tolh'd half an hour later than that 
for which Mr. Bungay had invited his party, and it was (.'omph'tc with 
the exception of two guests, who at last iiunle tlieir ap]H'arance, and in 
whom Pen was ])leased to recognise Ca])tain and .Mrs. Shandon. 

When these two had made their greetings to the master a]id mistress 
of the house, and exchanged nods of more or less recognition with most 
of the people ])resent, Ptm and Warringtiui went up and shook hands 
very warmly with Mrs. Shandon, who, ]Ka*haps, was affeeted to meet 
them, and think where it Wiis she had seen thorn but a few days before. 
Shandon was brushed up, and looked pretty smart, in a rinl velvet waist- 
coat, and a frill, into which his wife had stuck her best brooch. In 
spite of Mrs. B\mgay's kindness, ]H*rhaps in conseiiuencc of it, Mrs. 
Shandon felt great terror and timidity in ap])roaching her ; indeed, she 
was more awful than ever in her red satin and bird of paradise, and it 
wjis not until she had asked in her great voice alxuit the dear little girl, 
that the latter was somewhat enconraged, and ventured to si)eak. 

‘ Nice-looking woman,' Popjoy whispered to Warrington. ‘ Do intro- 
duce me to Captain Shandon, Warrington. I an told he 's a tremendous 
clever fellow ; and, dammy, I adore intellect, by Jove I do !' This was 
the truth : Heaven had not endowed young Mr. Popjoy ith much 
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intellect of his own, but had given him a generous faculty for admiring, 
if not for appreciating, the intellect of others. * And introduce me to 
Miss Bunion. I ’in told she ’s very clever too. She ’s rum to look at, 
certainly, but that don’t matter. Dammy, I consider myself a literary 
man, and I wish to know all the clever fellows.' So Mr. Popjoy and 
Mr. Shaiulon had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with one another ; 
and now the doors of tlie adjoining dining-room being flung open, the 
party entered and took their scats at table. Pen found himself next to 
Miss Bunion on one side, and to Mr. Wagg — the truth is, Wagg fled 
alarmed from tlie vatmnt place by the poetess, and Pen was compelled 
to take it. 

The gifted being did not talk much during dinner, but Pen remarked 
that she ate with a vast appetite, and never refused any of the supplies 
of wine whicli were offered to her by the butler. Indeed, Miss Bunion 
having considered Mr. Pendennis for a minute, who gave himself rather 
grand airs, and who was attired in an extremely fashionable style, with 
his very best chains, shirt-studs, and cambric fronts, he was set down, 
and not without reason, as a prig by the poetess ; who thouglit it was 
iniicli better to attend to Jier dinner than to take any notice of him. She 
told him as much in after days with her usual candour. ‘ I took you 
for one of the little Mayfair dandies,' she said to Pen. ‘ You looked as 
solemn as a little undertaker ; and as I disliked, beyond measure, the 
odious creature who was on the other side of me, I thought it was best 
to eat my dinner and hold my tongue.' 

‘And you did botli very well, my dear Miss Bunion,' Pen said with 
a laugh. 

‘Well, so I do, but I intend to talk to you the next time a groat 
deal : for you arc neither so solemn, nor so stupid, nor so pert as 
you look.' 

‘Ah, Miss Bunion, how I pine for that “next time" to come,' Pcii 
said, with an air of comical gallantry. — But we must return to the 
day and the dinner at Paternoster Row. 

The repast was of the richest description — ‘ What I call of the florid 
Gothic style,' Wagg whispered to Pen, who sate l)csidc the humorist, 
in his side- wing voice. The men in creaking shoes and Berlin gloves 
were nuniorous and snlemn, carrying on mpid conversations behind the 
guests, as they niove<l to and fro with the dishes. Doolaii called out,' 
‘ Waithcr,’ to one of them, and blushed when he thought of his blunder. 
^Irs. }3ungay's own footlx)y was lost amidst those large and black-coatcd 
attendants. 

‘Look at that vevT/ bow-wmdowc<l man,' Wagg said. ‘He's an 
undertaker in Annul Corner, and attends funerals and dinners. Cold 
meat and hot, don’t you perceive? He's the sham butler here, and 
I observe, my de^ir Mr. Pendennis, as you will through life, tlmt where- 
ever there is a sham butler at a London dinner, there is sham wine — 
this sherry is filthy. Bungay, my boy, where did you get this delicious 
brown sherry ? ' 
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‘ I 'm glad you like it, Mr. Wagg ; glass with you,^ said the publisher, 
'It’s some I got from Alderman Benniiig’s store, and gave a good figure 
for it, I can tell you. Mr. Peiidennis, will you join us? Your ’cal th, 
gentlemen.’ 

' The old rogue, where docs he expert to go to ? It came from tlu^ 
public-house,’ Wagg said. ‘ It requires two men to carry off that sheiTj", 
’tis so uncommonly strong. I wish I had a bottle of old Stoyne’s wine 
hero, Pendennis : your uncle and I have had many a one. He sends it 
al)Out to people where he is in the habit of dining. I remeiiiber at 
poor Rawdon Crawley’s, Sir Pitt Crawley’s brother — he was Governor 
of Coventry Island — Stcyne’s chef always came in the morning, and 
the butler arrived with the champigne from Gaunt House, in the 
ice-pails ready.’ 

' How good this is ! ’ said Popjoy good-naturedly. ‘ You must have 
a cordem hleu in your kitc.hen.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ Mrs. Bungay said, thinking he spoke of a jack-chain 
very likely. 

' I mean a French chef^ said the polite guest. 

' Oh yes, your Lordship,’ again said the lady. 

‘ Does your artist say he ’s a Frenchman, Mrs. B. ? ’ called out Wagg. 

‘ Well, I ’in sure I don’t know,’ answered tln^ publisher’s lady. 

‘Because, if he does, he’s a quizzin yer^ cried Mr. Wagg; but 
nobody saw the pun, which disconcerted somewhat the bashful punster. 
‘ The dinner is from Griggs’ in St. Paul’s Churcliyard ; so is Bacon’s,’ 
he whispered Pen. ‘ Bungfiy writes to give half-a-erown a lusad more 
than Bacon, — so does Bacon. They wfuild poison ea<di oth(*r’s ices if 
they could get near them ; and as for the made-dishes — they are poison. 
This — liinn- -ha — this Brimhorion a la Seviyne is delicious, Mrs. B.,’ 
he said, helping himself to a dish, whkdi the undertaker handed to him. 

‘Well, I’m glad you like it,’ Mts. Bungay answiaed, blushing, and 
not knowing whcth(w the name of the dish was atdually that which 
Wagg gave to it, but dimly conscious that tliat individual was quizzing 
her. Accordingly she hated Mr. Wagg witli female^ ardour ; and would 
have deposed him from liis f.ommand over Mr. Bungay’s periodical, but 
that his name was great in the trade, and his reputation in the land 
considerable. 

By the disidacement of persons, Warrington had found himself on 
the right hand of Mrs. Shandoii, who sate in i)lain bla(;k silk and faded 
oniaments by the side of the florid publislu‘r. The sad smile of the 
lady moved his t'ough heart to pity. Js’obody stuuiK'd to iuttaest himself 
about her : she sate looking at her hushand, who himself si'cmed rather 
abashed in tlio presence of some of the company. Wenham and Wagg 
both knew him and his circumstances. He liad worked with the hitter, 
and was immeasurably his superior in wit, genius, aud acquirements; 
but Wagg’s star was brilliant in the world, and poor Shandoii was 
unknown there. He could not sp(*ak before the noisy talk of the 
coarser and more successful man ; but drank his wine iu silence, and 
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as much of it as the people would give him. He was under surveillame. 
Bungay had warned the undertaker not to fill the Captain’s glass too 
often or too full. It was a melancholy precaution that, and the more 
melancholy that it was necessary. Mrs. Shandon, too, cast alarmed 
glances across the table to see that her husband did not exceed. 

Abashed by the failure of his first pun, for he was impudent and 
easily disconcerted, Wagg kept his conversation pretty much to Pen 
during the rest of dinner, and of course chiefly spoke about their neigh- 
bours. ‘This is one of Bungay’s gnind fieldilays,’ he said. ‘We are 
all Bungavians here. — Did you re^ul Popjoy’s novel? It was an old 
magazine story written by jx^or Buzzard years ago, and forgotten here 
until Mr. Trotter (that is TVotter with the large shirt-collar) fished it 
out and bethought him that it was applicable to the late eloixjment; 
so Bob wrote a few chapters a 2 ^ropos — Popjoy permitted the use of his 
name, and I dare say supplied a page here and there — and “ Despem- 
tion, or the Fugitive Duchess ” made its appearance. The great fun is 
to examine Popjoy alx)ut his own w^ork, of whicjh he doesn’t know a 
word. — I say, Popjoy, what a capitil passage that is in Volume Three 
— where the Cardinal in disguise, after Ixjing converted by the Bishop 
of London, proposes marriage to the Duchess’s daughter.’ 

‘Glad you like it,’ Po]>joy answered; ‘it’s a favourite bit of 
my own.’ 

‘There’s no such tiling in the whole Ixxik,’ wdiispered Wagg to Pen. 
‘ Invented it myself. Gad ! it wxiuldii’t be a bid plot for a High- 
Church novel.’ 

‘I remember poor Byron, Ilobhousc, Trelawmey, and myself, dining 
with Cardinal Mezzoealdo, at Rome,’ Ca])taiu Sumph began, ‘ and w e 
had some Orvieto wdne for dinner, which Byron liked very mucji. And 
I remember how tlie Cardinal regretted that he was a single man. We 
went to Civita Yeeehia two days afterwards, where Byron’s yacht was — 
and, l.>y Jove, the Cardinal died within three wx*eks ; and Byron w^as 
very sorry, for he rather liked him.’ 

‘A devilish interesting story, Sumph, indeed,’ Wagg said. 

‘ You should publish some of those stories, Capbiiii Sumph, you really 
should. Such a volume wxuld make our friend Bungay’s fortuiu^,’ 
Shandon said. 

‘ Why don’t you ask Sumph to publish ’em in your new paper — the 
what-d’ ye-call-’em — hay, Shandon?’ bawled out Wagg. 

‘Why don’t you ask him to publish ’em in your old magazine, the 
Thingumbob ? ’ Shandon replied. 

‘Is there going to be a new paper?’ asked Wenham, who knew per- 
fectly well ; but was ashamed of his connection with the press, 

‘Bungay going to bring out a paper?’ cried Popjoy, who, on the 
contrary, was proud of his literary reputation and a(;quaintances. ‘ You 
must employ me. Mrs. Bungay, use your influence with him, and make 
him employ me. Prose or verse — what shall it 1x3? Novels, poems, 
travels, or leading articles, begad. Anything or evcrytliing — only let 
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Bungay pay me, and I^m ready — I am now, my dear Mrs. Bungay, 
begad now/ 

‘It’s to be called the Small Beer Chronicle^ growled Wagg, ‘and 
little Popjoy is to be engaged for the infantine department/ 

‘ It is to be called the Pall Mall Gazette^ sir, and we shall be very 
happy to have you with us,' Shandon said. 

Pall Mall Gazette — why Pall Mall Gazette asked Wagg. 

‘ Because the editor was born at Dublin, the sub-editor at Cork ; 
because the proprietor lives in Paternoster Row, and tlie paper is 
published in Catherine Street, Stmnd. Won’t tliat reason siidice you, 
Wagg?' Shandon said; he was getting rather angry. ‘Everything 
must have a name. My dog Ponto has got a name. You 've got a 
name, and a name which you deserve, more or less, l)eda(l. Why d’ ye 
grudge the name to our paper ? ' 

‘ By any other name it would smell as sweet,' said Wagg. 

‘ I '11 have ye remember its name 's not what-d’ yc-call-’eni, Mr. Wagg,' 
said Shandon. ‘ You know its name well enough, and — and you know 
mine.' 

‘ And I know your address, too,' said Wagg, but this w^as spoken in 
an undertone, and the good-natured Irisliinan was aijjx'jised almost in an 
instant after his ebullition of spleen, and asked Wagg to drink uine 
with him in a friendly voice. 

When the ladies retired from the table, the talk grew IoikUt still ; 
and presently Wenhain, in a courtly speecli, proposed that e\'(‘rybody 
should drink to the healtli of the new journal, eulogising highly the 
talents, wit, and learning of its editor, Caidain Sliandoii. It was his 
maxim ne\or to lose the support of a newspaper man, and in tlic course 
of that evening, he wont round and saluted every literary gentleman 
present with a privy compliment specially addressed to him ; informing 
this one how great an imi)ression had been made in Downing Street by 
his last article, and telling that one how profoundly his good friiaid, the 
Duke of so and so, had Ix^en struck by the ability of the late numl)ers. 

The evening came to a close, and in s]>ite of all the precautions to 
the contrary, poor Shandon reeled in his walk, and went Innuo to his 
new lodgings, with his faithful wife by his side, and tlu' cabman on Ids 
box jeering at him. Wenhain had a chariot of liis own, which lie put 
at Popjoy 's service ; and the timid Miss Bunion seeing Mr. Wagg, who 
was her neighbour, alxiut to dejiart, insisted upon a seat in his canhnjjo, 
much to that gentleman's discomfiture. 

Pen and Warrington walked home togetln^r in the moonlight. ‘ And 
now,' Warrington said, ‘ that you have seen the men of letters, tell me, 
was I far wrong in saying that there are thousands of people in this 
town who don't write books, who are, to the full, as clever and intel- 
lectual as people who do ? ' 

Pen was forced to confess that the literary jicrsonages with whom 
he had become acquainted had not Sixid much, in the course of the 
night's conversation, that was worthy to be remembered or quoted. In 
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fact, not one word alx)iit literature had been said during the whole 
course of the night: — and it may be whispered to those uninitiated 
people who are anxious to know the habits and make the acquaintance 
of men of letters, that there are no race of people who talk about 
lK)ok8, or perhai)s, who read books^ so little as literary men. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE ‘pall mall GAZETTE^ 

C ONSIDERABLE success at first attended the new journal. It 
was generally stated, that an influential political party sup- 
ported the paper; and great names were cited amongst the 
contributors to its cidiimns. Was there any foundation for these 
rumours? We are not at liberty to say whether they were well or 
ill founded ; Init this much we may divulge, that an article ujx)!! 
foreign policy, wliich was generally attributed to a noble Lord, whose 
connection witli tlie Foreign Ofiice is very well known, was in reality 
com]X)se<l by ('Siptaiu Sliandon, in the parlour of the Bear and Staff 
public-house iK'ar Whitehall Stairs, whither the printer’s boy had tracked 
him, and where a literary ally of his, Mr. Bludyer, liad a teinporaiy 
residence ; and that a series of papers on finance questions, which were 
universally supi)ose(l to be written by a great Statesman of the House 
of Commons, were in reality composed by Mr. George Warrington of 
the Upper Tcm|)le. 

That there may have been some dealings between the Pall Mall 
Gazette and tliis intlucntial party is very possible. Percy Popjoy 
(whose father, Lord Fal(*onet, was a member of the party) might be 
seen not unfrequently a.s<‘ending the stairs to Warrington’s chambers ; 
and some infonnatioii aj)peared in the i>aper which gavedt a phaiacter, 
and could only be got from very p<Mailiar sources. Several fwems, 
feeble in thought, but loud and vigorous in expression, appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette^ witli the signature of ‘P. P.’; and it must be 
owned that his novel was praised in the new journal in a very out- 
rageous manner. 

In the political department of the paper Mr. Pen did not take any 
share ; but lie was a most active literary contributor. The Pall Mall 
Gazette had its offices, as we have heard, in Catherine Street in the 
Strand, ami hither l*en often came with his manuscripts in his ixicket, 
and witli a gn^at d(‘al of bustle and jilcjisure ; such as a rniiu feels at 
the outset of his litcniry career, when to see himself in print is still 
a novel sensation, and he yet pleases himself to think that his writings 
are creating some noise in the wairld. 

Here it w^as that IVIr. Jack Finucane, the sub-editor, compiled with 
paste and scissors the journal of which he was supervisor. With an 
eagle eye he scanned all the paragraphs of all the newspipers wliich had 
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anything to do with the world of fashion over whioh he presided. He 
didn’t let a death or a dinner-party of the aristocnifjy pass without 
having the event recorded in the columns of his journal ; and from the 
most recondite provincial prints, and distant Scotch and Irish news- 
papers, ho fished out astonishing paragraphs and intelligence regarding 
the upper classes of society. It was a grand, nay, a toucliing sight, 
for a philosopher to sec J ack Finiicane, Esepure, with a plate of meat 
from the cookshop, and a glass of ]X)rtcr from the public-house, for his 
meal, recounting the feasts of the great, as if he had been present at 
them; and in tattered trousers and dingy shirt-sleeves, cheerfully 
describing and arranging the most brilliant of the world of fashion. 
The incongruity of Finucane’s avocation, and his manners and appear- 
ance, amused his new friend Pen. Since he left liis own native village, 
where his rank prolxibly was not very lofty, Jack iiad seldom seen any 
society but such as used the parlour of the taverns which he frequented, 
whereas from his writing you 'would have supposed that he dined with 
ambassadors, and that his common lounge was the bow window of 
White’s. Errors of description, it is true, of^casionally slipped from 
his pen ; but the Balinafad Sentinel, of wdiicli he w as ow n corre- 
spondent, suffered by these, not the Pull Mali Gazette, in wdiicli Jack 
was not j)ermitted to WTitc much, his London (diiefs thinking that the 
scissors and the paste were Ixjtter wadded by him tlian the p(‘ii. 

Pen took a great deal of pains wuth the wad ting of his revicwvs, and 
having a pretty fair share of desultory nwliiig, acquired in the early 
years of his life, an eager fancy and a keem .sense of fun, his arti(!le.s 
pleased his chief and the pnldic, and he was })roud to think that he 
deserved the money wdiich ho eanicd. We may be .sure that the Pall 
Mall Gazette wnis taken in regularly at Faimaks, and read witli delight 
by the two ladies there. It w as received at (havering Park, too, wdiere 
wo know there Wfis a young lady at great literary tastes ; and old 
Doctor Portman himself, to wdiom the widow sent her |>ai)er at'ter .she 
hml got her son’s articles by heart, signified hi.s ap])roval of Pen’s pro- 
ductions, saying that the lad had sjjirit, ta.ste, and fancy, and wrote, if 
not like a scholar, at any rate like a gentleman. 

And what was the a,stonishinent and delight of our friend Major 
Pendennis, on walking into one of hi,s clubs, tlu^ Regent, whiere 
Wcnhani, Lord Falconet, and some other gentlemen of gO(^(i reputation 
and fashion were assembled, to hear them one day talking over a 
numler of tho Pall Mall Gazette, and of an article^ wOiieh appeared in 
its column., making some, bitter fun of a book roce.ntly publi.shed by 
the wife of a celebrated member of the o})position i>aT*ty. The bix^k in 
question w%as a Book of Travels in Spain and Italy, by the (.^ountess of 
Muffborough, in which it was difiicidt to say wdiich w^as the most 
wonderful, the French or the English, in wdiich languages her ladyship 
wrote indifferently, aud upon the blunders of wdiich the critic pounced 
with delighted mischief. The critic was no other than Pen : he jumixid 
and danced round about his subject with the greatest jocularity and 
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high spirits : he showed up the noble lad/s faults with admirable mock 
gravity and decorum. There was not a word in the article which was 
not polite and gentlemanlike ; and the unfortunate subject of the 
criticism was scarified and laughed at during the operation. Wcnham^s 
bilious countenance was puckered up with malign pleasure as he read 
the critique. Lady Muffborough had not asked him to her parties 
during the last year. Lord Falconet giggled and laughed with all his 
heart ; Lord Muffborough and he had been rivals ever since they began 
life ; and these complimented Major Pendeniiis, who until now had 
scarcely paid any attention to some hints which his Fairoaks corre- 
spondence threw out of ‘dear Arthur’s constant and severe literary 
occupations, which I fear may undermine the poor lx)y’s health,’ and 
had thought any notice of Mr. Pen and his newspaper connections quite 
below his dignity as a Major and a gentleman. 

But when tlie oracular Wenham praised the boy’s production ; when 
Lord Falconet, wlio had had the news from Percy Popjoy, approved of 
the genius of young Pen ; when the great Lord Stcyne himself, to whom 
the Major referred the article, laughed and sniggered over it, swore it 
was capital, and tliat the Muffborough would writhe under it, like a 
whale und(‘r a harpoon, the Major as in duty bound, began to admire 
his nephew v('i'y nnudi, sai<l, ‘ By gjM, the young rascal had some stuff 
in liini, and would do somctliing ; he had always said he would do 
soinctliing ’ ; and witli a hand quite tremulous witli pleasure, the old 
gentleman sate down to wite to the widow at Fairoaks all that the 
great folks had said in praise of P(*n ; and he wrote to the young rascal, 
too, asking when ho would come and eat a chop with his old uncle, aiul 
saying that he was commissioned to take him to dinner at Gaunt Mouse, 
for Lord Stcyne liked anybody who could entertain him, whether by his 
folly, wit, or by his dulncss, by his oddity, affectation, good spirits, or 
any other quality. Pen Hung his letter across the table to Warrington ; 
perha])s he was disapjxn'nted that the other did not seem to be much 
affected by it. 

The courage of young critics is prodigious : they clamber up to the 
judgment-seat, and, with scarce a hesitation, give their opinion upon 
works tlie most intricate or profound. Had Macaulay’s History or 
HerschcFs Astronomy been put Ix'forc Pen at this period, he would 
have looked through the volumes, me<iitated his opinion over a cigar, 
and signified his august approval of either autlior, as if the critic; luul 
been their ])orn superior, and indulgent master and patron. By the 
help of the ‘ Biograj»hie Universelle’ or the British Museum, he would 
lx; able tf) take a rapid rhuine of a historical period, and allude; to 
names, dates, and facts, in such a masterly, easy way, as to astonish his 
mamma at home, who wondered where her boy could have acquired such 
a prodigious store of reading, and himself too, when he came to read 
over his articles two or three months after they had been composed, and 
when he had forgotten the subject and the l)ooks which he had con- 
sulted. At that period of his life Mr. Pen owns that he would not have 
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hesitated, at twenty-four hours’ notice, to pass an opinion upon the 
greatest scholars, or to give a judgment upon the Encyclopsedia. Luckily 
he had Warrington to laugh at him and to keep down his impertinence 
by a constant and wholesome ridicule, or he might have become conceited 
beyond all sufferance ; for Shandon liked the dash and flippancy of his 
young aide-de-camp, and was, indeed, better pleased with Pen’s light and 
brilliant flashes, than with the heavier metal which his elder coadjutor 
brought to bear. 

But though he might justly be blamed on the score of impertinence 
and a certain prematurity of judgment, Mr. Pen was a perfectly honest 
critic ; a great deal too candid for Mr. Bungay’s ))urposes, indeed, who 
grumbled sadly at his imijartiality. Pen and lus cliief, the Captain, hmi 
a dispute upon tliis subject one day. ‘ In the name of common sense, 
Mr. Pendennis,’ Shandon asked, ‘ what have you been doing — praising 
one of Mr, Bacon’s books'? Bungay has been with me in a fury this 
morning, at seeing a laudatory article upon one of the works of the 
odious firm over the way.’ 

Pen’s eyes opened with wide astonishment. ‘ Do you mean to say,’ 
he asked, ‘ that we are to praise no books that Bacon publishes : or that, 
if the books arc good, we are to say they are bad ? ’ 

‘ My good young friend, for what do you suppose a benevolent 
publisher undertakes a criti(‘,al journal, — to benefit his rival 1 ’ Shandon 
inquired. 

‘ To benefit himself certainly, but to tell tin', truth too,’ Pen said — 
* ruat cceluvi^ to tell the truth.’ 

‘ And my prospectus,’ said Shandon, with a laugh and a sneer ; ‘ do 
you consider that was a work of mathematical accuracy of statement '? ’ 

‘ Pardon me, that is not the question,’ Pen said ; ‘ and I don’t think 
you very much core to argue It. I had some qualms of conscience 
about that same prosjx^ctus, and debated tin' matter with my friend 
Warrington. We agreed, however,’ Pen said, laughing, ‘ that because 
the prospectus Wixs rather declamatory and poetical, and the giant was 
painted upon the show-board rather larger than the original, who was 
inside the caravan, wo need not Ijc too scrupulous about this trifling 
iiiactcunicy, but might do our part of the sliow, without loss of character 
or remorse of conscience. We are the fiddlers, and play our tunes only ; 
you are tlic showman.’ 

‘And leader of the van,’ said Shandon. ‘Well, I am glad that your 
consciercc gave you leave to play for us.’ 

‘ Yes, but,’ said Pen, witli a fine sense of the dignity of his position, 

‘ we are all party men in England, and I will stick to my l)arty like a 
Briton. I will be as good-natured as you like to our own side — he is a 
fool who quarrels with his own nest ; and I will hit the enemy as hard 
as you like — but with fair play, Captain, if you i>lease. One can’t tell 
all the truth, I suppose ; but one can tell nothing but the truth : and I 
would rather starve, by Jove, and never earn another penny by my pen ’ 
(this redoubted instrument had now been in use for some six weeks, and 
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Pen spoke of it with vast enthusiasm and respect) * than strike an 
opponent an unfair blow, or, if called upon to place him, rank him 
below his honest desert/ 

‘Well, Mr. Pendennis, when we want Bacon smashed, we must get 
some other hammer to do it,^ Shandon said, with fatal good-nature ; and 
very likely thought within himself, ‘A few years hence perhaps the 
young gentleman won^t be so squeamish.^ Tlie veteran Condottierc 
himself was no longer so scrujnilous. He had fought and killed on so 
many a side for many a year past, that remorse had long left him. 

‘ Gad,' sjiid lie, ‘ you 've a tender (conscience, Mr. Pendennis. It 's the 
luxury of all novices, and I may have had one once myself ; but that 
sort of bloom wears off with the rubbing of the worhl, ami I 'm not 
going to the trouble myself of putting on an artificial complexion, like 
our pious friend AV^enham, or our nmd(d of virtm^, AA^'igg.' 

‘ I don't know whether some people's hypocrisy is not Ticttcr, Captain, 
than others' cynicism.' 

‘ It 's more profitabh^, at any rate,' said the Captain, biting his nails. 

‘ That Wenham is as dull a (piack as ever quacked : find you see the 
carnage in which he drove to (liniier. Faith, it ’ll bo a long time before 
Mrs. Shandon will take a drive in her own chariot. God help her, 

poor thing ! ' And Pen wtmt away from his chief, after their little 

dispute and (jolloipiy, pointing his own moral to the Captain's talc, and 
thinking to himself, ‘Bt‘ho1d this man, ston'd with genius, wit, learning, 
and a hundred good natural gifts ; see how he has wreck('d them, by 
paltering with his hom'sty, and bn-getting to res^xHtt hims(‘lf. AVilt 
thou rf'inember thyst'lf, 0 Pen? thou art coma'ited enough ! AVilt thou 
sell thy honour for a bottle? No, by Heaven's gra(;e, we will lu^ hom^st, 
whfitever befalls, and our )uouths shall only speak the truth when 
they open.' 

A punishment, or, at l(*ast, a trial, was in store for IMr. Pen. Iii 

the very next number of the Pall Mall Gazette, AAhirrington read out, 

with roars of laughter, an artich> which by no means fimusc'.! Arthur 
Pendennis, who was himsf'lf at work with a criticism for ihe next 
week's number of tln^ same journal ; and in which the ‘ Spring Annual ' 
was ferociously maltn'ated by some, unknown writer. The person of idl 
most cruelly mauled was Pen himself, llis verses had not appeared 
with his own name in the ‘Spring Annual,' but under an assumed 
signature. As he had refus(ul to review the book, Shandon had handed 
it over to Mr. Bludycr, with directions to tlnit .author to dispose of it. 
And he had done so effectually. Mr. Bludycr, wlio was a man of veiy 
considerable talent, and of a raco whicli, I believe, is (piitc extinct in the 
press of our time, had fi certain mdoriety in his profession, and reputa- 
tion for sfivage humour. lie smashed and trami)led down the jx)or 
spring dowers witli no more niercy than fi bull would liavc oji a parterre ; 
and having cut up the volume to liis hejirt’s coiibrnt, went and sold it 
at a lx)okstall, and purchased ji pint of bniiidy with tlic protjeeds of 
the volume. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

WHERE PEN APPEARS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 

L et us be allowed to pass over a few mouths of the histoiy of 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis^s lifetime, during the which, many 
' events may have occurred which were more interesting and 
exciting to himself, than they would be likely to prove to the reader 
of his present memoirs. We left him, in the last cliapter, regularly 
entered uj)on his business as a professional writer, or literary hfick, as 
Mr. Warrington chooses to style himself and his friend ; and w'e know 
how the life of any hack, legal or literary, in a curacy, or in a marching 
regiment, or at a merchant’s desk, is full of routine, and tedious of 
description. One day’s lalxair resembles another much too closely. 
A literary man has often to work for his bread against time, or against 
his will, or in spite of his health, or of his indolence, or of his repug- 
nance to tlie subject on which he is called to exert himself, just like 
any other daily toiler. When you want to make moiu^y by Pegasus 
(as he must, perhaps, who has no otlier saleable property), farewell 
poetry and aerial flights ; Pegasus only rises now like Mr. Green’s 
balloon, at periods advertised beforehand, and when tlie spectators’ 
money has been paid. Pegasus trots in harness, over the stony pave- 
ment, and pulls a cart or a cab lx*hind him. Often Pegasus docs his 
work with panting sides and trembling knees, mid not seldom gets 
a cut of tlie whip from his driver. 

Do not let us, however, lie too prodigal of our pity ujion Pegasus. 
There is no reason why this animal should be (wempt from labour, or 
illness, or decay, any more than any of the other creatures of God’s 
world. If he gtds the whip, Pegasus very ofti’ii desi'rves it, and I 
for one am quitch ready to protest with my friend, George Warrington, 
against the (hxdrine which some poetical synqnithisers arc inclined to 
put forward, viz., that men of letters, and wliat is ('ailed genius, are 
to be exempt from the prose duties of this daily, bread-wanting, tax- 
paying life, and are not to lie made to work and pay like their 
neighbours. 

Well, then, the Pall Mall Gazette b(‘ing duly establisln'd, and 
Arthur Pendennis’s merits recognised as a flipjiant, witty, and amusing 
critic, he W(ckcd away hard every week, prt'jiaring reviews of such 
works as came into his department, and writing his reviews with 
flippancy certainly, but with honesty, and to the best of his powTi*. 
It might be that a historian of threes(;ort‘, wiio had spent a (piarter 
of a century in composing a wwk of wiiicli our young gentleman dis- 
posed in the course of a couple of days’ reading at the British Museum, 
was not altogether fairly treated by such a facile critic ; or that a poet, 
who had been elaborating sublime sonnets and odes until he thought 
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them fit for the public and for fame, was annoyed by two or three 
dozen pert lines in Mr. Pen^s review, in which the poet^s claims were 
settled by the critic, as if the latter were my lord on the bench, and 
the author a misenible little suitor trembling before him. The actors 
at the theatres complained of Iiiin woefully, too, and very likely he was 
too hard upon them. But there was not much harm done after all. It 
is different now, as wo know ; but there were so few great historians, 
or great poets, or great actors, in Pen^s time, that scarce any at all 
came up for judgment before his critical desk. Those who got a little 
whipping, got what in the main was good for them ; not that the judge 
was any better or wiser than the persons whom ho sentenced, or indeed 
ever fancied himself so. Pen had a strong sense of humour and justice, 
and had not therefore an overweening re.s]xjct for his own works; 
besides, he had liis friend Warrington at Ids elbow — a terrible critic 
if the young man was disposed to be conceited, and more savage over 
Pen than ever he was to those whom he tried at his literaiy assize. 

By these critical labours, and by occasional contributions to leading 
articles of the journal, when, without wouinling his paper, this eminent 
publicist coidd cons(*icntiously speak his mind, Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
gained the sum of four pounds four shillings weekly, and with no small 
pains and labour. Likewise ho furnished Magazines and Reviews with 
articles of his composition, and is believed to have been (though on this 
score he never chooses to speak) London correspondent of the Chatteris 
Champion^ which at that time contained some v(‘ry brilliant and 
eloquent letters from the mctroj)olis. By these lalK)urs the fortunate 
youth wiis enabled to earn a sum very nearly equal to four hundred 
pounds a year ; and on the second Christmas after his arrival in London, 
he JU'tually brought a hundred pounds to his mother, as a. dividcml 
upon the debt whhih he owed to Laura. That Mrs. Pendennis read 
every word of her son’s works, and considered him to be the profoundcst 
thinker and most elegant writer of tlie day ; that she thought his retribu- 
tion of the hundred pounds an act of angelic virtue ; that she feared he 
was ruining his health by his lalx)urs, and was delighted when he told 
her of the society which he met, and of the great men of letters and 
fashion whom he saw, will be imagined by all readers who have sren 
son-worship amongst mothers, and that charming simplicity of love 
with which womcii in the country wabdi the career of their darlings in 
London. If John has held such and such a brief ; if Tom has Inxm 
invited to such and such a ball ; or ficorgc has met this or that great 
and famous man at dinner ; what a deliglit there is in the hearts of 
inothei*s and sisters at home in Somersetshire ! How young Hojxv 
ful’s letters are read and remembered I What a theme for village 
talk they give, and friendly congratulation'? In the se^iond winter. 
Pen came for a very brief sjxice, and cheered the widow’s heart, and 
lightened up the lonely house at Fairoaks. Helen had her son all 
to herself ; Laura was away on a visit to old Lady Rockmiuster ; the 
folks of (Jlavcring Park were al^scnt ; the very few old friends of the 
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house, Doctor Portman at their head, called upon Mr. Pen, and treated 
him with marked respect ; hetw^cen mother and son, it was all fondness, 
confidence, and affection. It was the happiest fortnight of the widow’s 
whole life; perhaps in the lives of both of them. The holiday was 
gone only too quickly ; and Pen was back in the busy world, and the 
gentle widow alone again. She sent Arthur’s money to Laura : I don’t 
know why this young lady took the oi)portunity of leaving home when 
Pen was coming thither, or whether he was the more pitted or relieved 
by her absence. 

He was by this time, by his own merits and his uncle’s introductions, 
pretty well introduced into Loudon, and known both in literary and 
polite circles. Amongst tlic former his fashionable reputation stood 
liiin in no little stead ; he wiis considered to be a gentleman of good 
present means and better expectations, wlio wrote for liis pleasure, than 
which there cannot be a greater recommendation to a young literary 
aspirant. Bacon, Bungay & Co., were proud to accei)t his articles ; 
Mr. Wenham asked him to dinner ; Mr. Wagg looked upon him with a 
favourable eye ; and they reported how they met him at the houses of 
persons of fashion, amongst whom he was pretty weleomc, as they did 
not trouble themselves about his means, present or future ; as his 
appearance and address were good ; and as he liad got a character for 
Ixnng a ch'.vcr fellow. Finally, lu‘, was asked to one Iiouse, because hti 
was seen at another house : and thus no small varieties of London life 
were presented to the young man : he was made familiar with all sorts 
of people from Paternoster Row to Pimlico, and was as mucli at home 
at Mayfair dining-tables as at those tavern boards where some of his 
companions of the pen were a(!Customed to assemble. 

Full of high spirits and curiosity, easily ada[)ting himself to all whom 
he met, the young fellow pleased himself in this strange variety and 
jumble of men, and made himself welcome, or at ease at least, wherc- 
ever ho went. Ho would breakfast, for iiistaiict', at ]\Ir. Plover’s of a 
morning, in company with a peer, a Insliop, a ])ar]iaineutary orator, two 
blue hvlies of fashion, a popular preacher, author of last new 
novel, and the very lat(*st lion imported from Egypt or from Ameriea ; 
and would quit this distinguislied society for the l>ack room .at the 
newspaper office, where pens and ink ami the wet proof-sheets W(‘rc 
awaiting him. Here woidd be Finueane, the sub-editor, with the last 
news from the Row : and Shaiuhm would come in presently, ami giving 
a nod t.) Pen, would begin scribbling bis heading article at the otlier end 
of the table, flanked by the pint of sherry, which, when the attendant 
Iwy beheld liim, was always silently brought fiU' the Cajitaiii : or Mr. 
Bludyer’s roaring voice would be heard in the front room, where that 
truculent critic would impound the books on the counter in spite of the 
timid remonstrances of Mr. Midge, tlio jaiblisher, and after looking 
through the volumes would sell them at his aeeustoimal bookstall, and 
having drunken and dined upon the protluce of the sale in a tavern box, 
would call for ink and paper, and proceed to ‘ smash ’ the author of his 
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dinner and the novel. Towards evening Mr. Pen would stroll in the 
direction of his club, and take up Warrington there for a constitutional 
walk. This exercise freed the lungs, and gave an appetite for dinner, 
after which Pen had the privilege to make his bow at some very 
pleasant houses which were opened to him ; or the town before him for 
amusement. There was the Opera ; or the Eagle Tavern ; or a ball to 
go to in ]\Iayfair ; or a (piiet night with a cigar ami a book and a long 
talk with Warrington ; or a wonderful new song at the Back Kitchen; 
— at this time of his life Mr. Pen beheld all sorts of jdaces and men ; 
and very likely did not know how much he enjoyed himself until long 
after, when balls gave him no 2 )lcasure, neither did farces make him 
laugh ; nor did the ta^’(‘ru joke i)roducc the least excitement in him ; 
nor <lid the loveliest dancer that ever showed her ankles cause him to 
stir from his chair after dinner. At his present mature ago all these 
ideasures are over ; and the times have passed away too. It is but a 
very very few years since — but the time is gone, and most of the men. 
Bludycr will no more bully autlan-s or cheat landlords of their score. 
Shandon, the leariuMl and thriftless, tlui witty and unwise, sleeps his 
hist sleep. They buried honest ])oolan the other day : never will he 
cringe or Hatter, never i)ull long-lK)w or empty whisky-noggin any 
more. 

The Lfuidon season was now blooming in its full vigour, and the 
ffushionabh' n(‘wspa|)ers abounded with information regarding the grand 
banquets, routs, and l)alls which W('re enlivening the i)olitc world. Our 
gracious Sovereign was holding levt'cs and drawing-rooms at St. James’s: 
the bow windows of the clubs w<*re crowded with the heads of resja'ct- 
ablc red-faced uews])ap(*r-reading gentlemen : along the Serpentine traih d 
thousands of carriages : S((uadrons of dandy horsemen trampled over 
Rotten Row : everybody was in town in a word ; and of course Major 
Arthur Pendennis, who was somebody, was not absent. 

With his head tied up in a smart bandanna handkerchief and his 
meagre carcass enveloiM'd in a brilliant Turkish dressing-gown, tin* 
worthy gentleman sate on a cortjiin morning by his fireside, letting his 
feet gently simmer in a bath, whilst lie took his early cup of tea, and 
j>cruscd his Morning Poi^t. He could not have faced the day without 
liis two hours’ toilet, without his early cup of t('.a, without his Morning 
Post. I sujipose noljody in the wnirld except Morgan, not even Morgan’s 
master liimself, knew how feeble and ancient the Major was growing, 
and what nuniberless little comforts he required. 

If men sneer, as our habit is, at the artlftc(\s of an old beauty, at her 
{laint, ijcrfumes, ringlets ; at those innumerable, and to us unknown, 
stratagems with which she is said to remedy the ravages of time ami 
reconstinict the charms whereof years have bereft her ; the ladies, it is 
to be jiresuiruid, are not on their side altogether ignorant that men are 
vain as well as they, and that the toilets of old bucks are to the full 
as elaborate as their own. How is it that old Blushington keeps that 
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constant little rose-tint on his cheeks ; and where does old Blondel get 
the preparation whicli makes his silver hair pass for golden ? Have you 
ever seen Lord Hotspur get off his horse when he thinks nobody is 
looking! Taken out of his stirrups, his sliiny boots can hardly totter 
up the steps of Hotspur House. He is a dashing young nobleman still 
as you see the back of him in Rotten Row : when you behold him on 
foot, what an old, old fellow 1 Did you ever form to yourself any idea 
of Dick Lacy (Dick has been Dick these sixty years) in a natural state, 
and without his stays ? All these men are objects whom the observer 
of human life and manners may contemplate witli as much profit <‘is the 
most elderly Belgravian Venus, or inveterate Mayfair Jezebel. An old 
reprobate daddy-longlegs, who has never said his prayers (except perhaps 
in public) these fifty years : an old buck who still clings to as many of 
the habits of youth as his feeble grasp of health can hold by : who 
has given up the bottle, but sits with young fellows over it, and tells 
naughty stories upon toast-and-water — wdio has given up beauty, but 
still talks about it as wickedly as the youngest roue in company — siKih 
an old fellow, I say, if any parson in Pimli(to or St. James’s were to 
order the beadles to bring him into the middle aisle, and there set him 
in an arm-chair, and make a text of him, and preach alx)ut him to the 
congregation, could be turned to a wlioh'some use for once in his life, 
and might bo surprised to find that sonu; good thoughts (?anie out of 
him. But ^^e are wandering from our text, the iionest Major, who sits 
all this while with his feet cooling in tlie bath : l\Torgan takes them out 
of that place of purification, and dries them daintily, and proceeds to 
set the old gentleman on his legs, with waistbainl and wig, starched 
cravat, and s])otless boots and gloves. 

It was during these hours of tlie toilet tliat INlorgan and his employer 
had their confidential conversation for they did not meet mueli at otlier 
times of the day — the ]\lajor abhorring the society of his o^^^l chairs 
and tables in his lodgings ; and MfU’gan, his master’s toilet over and 
letters delivered, had his time very much on his own hands. 

This s])aro time the active and well-mannered gcaitleman bestowed 
among tho valets and butlers of tlui nobility, his aecpiaintance : and 
Morgan Pcndciinis, as ho was styled — for by such compound names 
gentlemen’s gentlemen are called in their ])rivate. circles — was a frecpient 
and welcome guest at some of tho very higliest tables in this town. He 
was a member of two iniiuential clubs in Mayfair and Pimlico ; and he 
was thus enabled to know the whole gossip of the town, and entertain 
his master vc’-y agreeably during tho two lioiirs’ toilet coiivcTsatioii. 
He knew a hundred tales and legends r(\gar<liiig pm-sons of the very 
highest toTiy whoso valets canvass their august secrets, just, my dear 
madam, as oiu: own parlour-maids and dependants in tlie kitclieu disemss 
our characters, our stinginess and generosity, our pecuniary means or 
embirmssments, and our little domestic or connubial tiffs and quarrels. 
If I leave this manuscript open on my table, I have not the sliglitcst 
doubt Betty will read it, and they wdll talk it over in the lower regions 
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to-night; and to-morrow she will bring in my breakfast with a face 
of such entire imperturbable innocence, that no mortal could suppose 
her guilty of playing the spy. If you and tlie Captain have high words 
upon any subject, which is just jmsible, the circumstances of the 
quarrel, and the characters of both of you, will be discussed with 
impartial eloquence over the kitchen tea-table; and if Mrs. Smith’s 
maid should by chance be taking ji dish of tea with yours, her presence 
will not undoubtedly m^t as a resti-aint uiiou the discussion in question ; 
her opinion will be given with candour ; and the next day her mistress 
will prol>ably know that Captain and Mrs. J<nies have been a quarrel- 
ling as usual. Nothing is secret. Take it as a rule that John knows 
everything : and as in our humble world so in the greatest : a duke 
is no more a hero to his valet-de-chambre than you or I ; and his 
Grace’s man at his club, in company doubtless with other men of equal 
social rank, talks over his master’s character and affairs with the ingenu- 
ous truthfulness which befits gentlemen wdio are met together in con- 
fidence. Who is a niggard and screws up his money-lx)xes : who is in 
the hands of the money-lenders, and is jnitting his noble name on the 
back of bills of exchange : avIio is intimate with whose wife : who wants 
whom to marry her daughter, and wliirli he won’t, no not at any price : 
— all these facds gentlemen’s confidential gentlemen discuss confidentially, 
and are known and examined by (‘very ])erson who has any claim to rank 
in genteel society. In a word, if old Pcaidennis himself was said to 
know everything, and was at once admiralty scandalous and delightfully 
discreet ; it is 1)Ut justi(M3 to Morgan to say, that a groat deal of his 
masters information was siqqdied to that worthy man by his valet, who 
went out and foraged knowledge for him. Indeed, what more effectual 
plan is there to get a knowledgt^ of London society, than to begin at the 
foundation — that is, at the kitchon-tloor '? 

So Mr. Morgan and liis employer conversed as tin? latter’s toihd ijro 
ceeded. There had been a Dniwing-room on tlic day j)rc\ ious, and tin' 
Major read among the presentations that of Lady Clavering by Lady 
Rockminster, and of Miss Aniory by her mother, Lady Clavering, — and 
in a further part of the paper their <lresses were descrilK‘d, with a pre- 
cision and in a jargon whi(*Ii will jaizzle and amuse the antiquary of 
future generations. The sight of these names carried Pcndennis bimk to 
the country. ‘ How loiig have the Claverings been in London 1 ’ he 
Jisked ; ‘ juay, Mf)rgan, have you seen any of their pe'opleT 

‘ Sir Francis have sent away his foring man, sir,’ Mr. Morgan replied ; 
‘ and have took a friend of mine as own man, sir. Indeed he applied on 
my reckmendation. You may recklcct Towler, sir, — tall red-’aired man 
— but dyes his ’air. Was groom of the chambers in Lord Levant’s famly 
till his Lordship ])roke hup. It’s a fall for Towler, sir; but pore men 
can’t l^e partieklar,’ siiid the valet, with a pathetic voice. 

‘ Devilish hard on Towler, by gad ! ’ said the Major, amused, ‘ and 
not plea.s.‘mt for Lord Levant — he, he ! ’ 

‘ Always know it was coming, sir. I sfX)ke to you of it Michaelmas 
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was four years : when her Ladyship put the diamonds in pawn. It was 
Towler, sir, took ’em in two cabs to Dobree’s — and a good deal of the 
plate went the same way. Don’t you remember seeing of it at Black- 
wall, with the Levant arms and coronick, and Lord Levant settn oppsit 
to it at the Marquis of Steyne’s dinner 1 Beg your pardon ; did I cut 
you, sir?’ 

Morgan was now operating upon the Major’s chin — he continued the 
theme while strapping the skilful razor, ‘ They Ve took a house in 
Grosvenor Place, and are coming out strong, sir. Her Ladyship ’s going 
to give throe parties, besides a dinner a week, sir. Her fortune won’t 
stand it — c;an’t stand it.’ 

‘Gad, she had a devilish good cook when I wjis at Fairoaks,’ the 
Major said, with very little compassion for the widow Amory’s fortune. 

‘ Marobldan was his name, sir ; — Marobblan ’s gone away, sir ; ’ 
Morgan sjiid, — and the Major, this time with hearty sympathy, said, 

‘ he was devilish sorry to lose him.’ 

‘ There ’s lieen a tremcTijuous row alxmt tViat Mosseer Marobblan,’ 
Morgan continued. ‘ At a ball at Baymoutli, sir, bless his impadence, 
he challenged Mr. Harthur to fight a jewel, sir, which Mr. Harthur was 
very near knocking him down, and pitchiii’ him outawinder, and serve 
him right ; but Chevalier Strong, sir, came uj) and stoi)pcd tlie sliindy — 
I beg pardon, the holtercatioii, sir — them French ccjuks lias as much 
l)ride and hinsolence as if they was real gentlemen.’ 

‘I heard sometliing of that quarrel,’ said the Major; ‘but Mirobolaiit 
was not turned off for that ’ 

‘ No, sir — that affair, sir, which TSlv. Harthur forgave it him and 
be’avc^d most handsome, was hushed hup ; it was about Miss Hamory, 
sir, that he ’ad his disinissial. Those French fellers, they fancy cvery- 
lK)dy is in love with ’em ; and he climbed up the large gra])e viiui to her 
winder, sir, and was a trying to get in, when he was ca\ight, sir ; and 
Mr. Strong came out, and tliey got the garden-engine and played on 
him, and there was no end of a row, sir.’ 

‘ Confound his impudence I You don’t mean to say Miss Amory 
encouraged him?’ eibnl the Major, amazed at a i»eculiar expression in 
Mr. Morgan’s countenance. 

Morgan resumed his imperturbable demeanour. ‘ Know nothing about 
it, sir. Servants don’t know them kind of tilings the h^ast. Most 
probbly there was nothing in it — so many lies is told about families — 
Marobblan went aw^ay — Img and baggage, saucepans, and ])iaima, and 
all — the feller ’ad a pianua, and wrote potry in French, and he took a 
lodging at Clavering, and he hankered alxiut the primises, and it w^is 
said that Madame Fribsby, the milliner, brought letters to Miss Hamory, 
though I don’t believe a word about it ; nor that he tried to pison 
liisself with charcoal, which it wjis all a humbug betwigst him and 
Madame Fiibsby ; and he was nearly shot by the keeper in the park.’ 

In the course of that very day, it chanced that the Major had stationed 
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\ttm8e\i m fhe great mndow of Bays’s Club in St. James’s Street, at the 

hour in the afternoon when you see a half -score of respectable old bucks 
similarly recreating themselves (Bays’s is rather an old-fashioned place 
of resort now, and many of its members more than middle-aged ; but 
in the time of the Prince Regent, these old fellows occupied the same 
window, and were some of the very greatest dandies in this empire) — 
Major Pendennis was looking from the great window, and spied his 
nephew Ai'tliur walking down the street in company with his friend 
Mr. Popjoy. 

‘ Look ! ’ said Popjoy to Pen, as they passed, ‘ did you ever pass 
Bays’s at four o’clock, without seeing that collection of old fogies ? It ’s 
a regular museum. They ought to be cast in wax, and set up at 
Mmlanie Tussaud’s ’ 

‘ — In a chamber of old horrors by themselves,’ Pen said, laughing. 

* — In the chamber of horrors ! Gad, dooced good ! ’ Pop cried. 
‘ They are old rogues, most of ’em, and no mistake. Tliere ’s old 
Bloiidel ; there ’s 7ny uiK'le (Jolchi(;uin, tlie most confounded old sinn(U* 
in Euroj^e ; there ’s — hullo ! there ’s somebody rapping the window and 
nodding at us.’ 

‘ It ’s my uncle, the Major,’ said Pen. ‘ Is he an old sinner too ? ’ 

‘ Notorious old rogue,’ I’op said, 'wagging his head. ( ‘ Notowious 
old wogue,’ he j)n)noiiiieed the w'ords, thereby rendering them much 
more emphatic.) ‘ He ’s beckoning you in ; he wiiiits to six^ak to you.’ 

‘ Come in too,’ Pen said. 

‘ — Can’t,’ re]died the otlicr. ‘ Cut uncle Col. tw^o years ago, about 
Mademoiselle Frangipane — Ta, ta,’ and the young sinner took leave of 
Pen, and the club of the elder criminals, and sauntered into Blacqui^re’.s, 
an adjacent establishment, fre(pientcd by n'probates of his owui age. 

Colchicum, Bloinlel, and the senior bucks had just been conversing 
alK)ut the Clavering tVimily, w'hose appttaranco in London had formed 
the sulyect of IMajor PcTi<lennis’s morning conversation with his valet. 
Mr. Blon(h;l’s house w'as next to that of Sir Francis Clavering, in 
Grosvenor Phue : giving very good dinners himself, ho liad remarked 
some activity in his neighbour’s kitchen. Sir Fraiaas, indeed, had a 
new chefj wdio had come in more than once and dressed ]\Ir. Blondel’s 
dinner for him ; that gentleman having only a remarkably cxj>ert 
female artist permamaitly engaged in his establishment, and employing 
such che/s of note as haj»i>ene<l to bo free on the o(;(?a.sion of his grand 
banquets. ‘ They go to a devilish expense and see devilish bad company 
as yet, I hear,’ ]\Ir. Blondcl said — ‘ they scour the streets, by gad, to 
get people to dine with ’em. Champignon siiys it breaks his heart to 
serve up a dinner to their society. What a shame it is that those low 
people should have inoiujy at all ! ’ cried Mr. Blondel, whose grandfather 
hjul Ijeen a reputable leather-breeches maker and whose father had lent 
money to the Princes. 

‘ I wish I liiwl fallen in with the widow myself,* sigheni L<ir(l Col- 
ehicum, ‘ and not Ixjen laid u|) with that confounded gout at Ixghom. 
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I would have married the woman myself ; I 'in told slie has six hundred 
thousand pounds in the Threes/ 

‘ Not quite so much as that, — I knew her family in India,' Major 
Pendennis said. ‘I knew her family in India; her father was an 
enormously rich old indigo-planter, — ^know all about her, — Clavering 
has the next estate to ours in the country. Ha ! there 's my nephew 
walking with ' 

‘With mine, — the infernal young scamp,' said Lord Colchicum, 
glowering at Po^yoy out of his heavy eyebrows ; and he turned away 
from the window as Major Pendennis tap])e(l upon it. 

The Major was in liigli good-humour. The sun was bright, the air 
brisk and invigorating. He had determined upon a visit to Lady 
Clavering on that day, and bethought liim that Arthur W(nild be a 
good companion for the walk acu’oss the Crccii Park to her Ladyship's 
door. Master Pen was not displeased to a(;company his illustrious 
relative, who pointed out a dozen great men in their brief transit 
through St. James's Street, and gf)t l)ow\s from a Duke at a crossing, a 
Bishop (on a cob), and a Cabinet Minister with an umbrella. The 
Duke gave the elder Pendennis a finger of a pipeclay('d glove to shake, 
which the Major cinbrac^ed w’ith great veneration ; and all Pen's blood 
tingled as he found liimself in actual communication, as it w'ere, with 
this famous man (for Pen had possession of tin*. IMajor’s left arm, whilst 
that gentleman’s other wdng wns engaged w'lth bis Grace’s right), and 
he wished all Grey Friars School, all Oxbridge University, all I^rtcr- 
nostcr Row and the Temple, and Laura and liis mother at Fairoaks, 
could be sti\nding on each side of the street, to see tlie meeting between 
him and Ins \incle, and the most famous duke in Chri.st('ndom. 

‘ How do, Pendennis? — fine <lay,' were his Gra(a‘’s nnnarkablc w'ords, 
and with a nod of his august head he passed on — in a blue fro(*k-coat 
and spotless white duck trousers, in a wdiite stock, with a shining 
buckle behind. 

Old Pendennis, whose likeness to his Grace has been remarked, 
began to imitate him unconsciously after they had parted, speaking 
with curt sentences, after the manner of tlie great man. We have 
all of us, no doubt, met wdth more than one milifiiry officer w ho has so 
imitated the manner of a certain Great Captain of the Age ; and has, 
perhaps, changed his own natural chanuder and disposition, because 
Fate had endowed him with an aquiline nose. In like manner have wt 
not seen many another man pride himself on having a tall forehead and 
a supposed likeness to Mr. Canning? many another go through life 
swelling with self -gratification on account of an imagined resemblance 
(wo say ‘imagined,' because that anylnxly should bo really like that 
most beautiful and perfect of men is impossible) to the great and 
revered George iv.? many third i)arties, wdio w\ire low necks to their 
dresses because they fancied that Lord Byron and themselves were 
similar in appearance? and has not the grave closed but lately upon 
poor Tom Bickerstaft’ who, having no more imiigiiiation than Mr. Joseph 

u 
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Hume, looked in the ghiss and fancied himself like Shakspeare, shaved 
his forehead so as furtlier to resemble the immortal bard, wrote tragedies 
incessantly, and died perfectly crazy — actually perished of his forehead ? 
These or similar freaks of vanity most people who have frequented the 
w'^orld must have seen in their experience. Pen laughed in his roguish 
sleeve at the manner in which his uncle began to imitate the great man 
from whom they had just parted : but Mr. Pen was as vain in his own 
way, perhaps, as the elder gentleman, and strutted, with a very conse- 
quential air of his own, by the Major’s side. 

‘Yes, my dear boy,’ said the old bichelor, as they sauntered through 
the Green Park, where many poor chiklren were disporting happily, and 
errand lx)ys wore playing at toss half}x>nny, and black sheep were grazing 
in the sunshine, and an actor was learning his part on a l)ench, and 
nursei’y-maids and their charges sauntered here and there, and several 
couples were walking in a leisurely manner; ‘yes, depend on it, my 
lx)y ; for a jjoor man, tliere is nothing like having good Jicquaintances. 
Who were those men, with whom you saw me in the bow window at 
Bays’s? Two were peers of the realm. Jlobanob n^ilL be a peer, as 
soon as his granduncle di('s, and he has had his third seizure ; and of the 
other four, not one has less tlian his seven thousand a year. Did you 
see that dark blue brougham, with that tremendous stepping horse, 
waiting at tlie door of the dub? You’ll know it again. It is Sir Hugh 
Truinpington’s ; he was never known to walk in his life ; never appears 
in the streets on foot — iiever : ami if he is going two doors off, to sec 
his mother, the old dowager (to wluau I shall certainly introduce you, 
for she receiv(‘s some of tin* best eompany iu London), gad, sir, he 
mounts his horse at No. 23, and dismounts again at Nf). 25a. He is 
now upstairs, at Bays’s, jdaying j)i<juet with Count Punter : he is the 
second-best ])layer in England — as well he may ]>e ; for he ]>lays every 
day of his life, exce])t Sumlays (for Sir Hugh is an uncommonly 
religious man), from half-jmst three till half-past seven, when ho dresses 
for dinner.’ 

‘A very pious manner nf spending his time,’ Pen said, laugliing, and 
thinking that his nude was falling into the twaddling state. 

‘(hul, sir, that is not tlie (piestion. A man of his estate may employ 
his time as lie choosf's. When you an* a baromit, a county member, 
with ten thousand acres of the best laml in Clu'sliire, and such a place 
a.s 1’rumpington (though be never goes there), you ]uay do as you like.’ 

‘ And so that was his brougham, sir, was it ? ’ the nephew said, with 
almost a sneer. 

‘His Inougham — oh ay, yes; — and that brings me bacik to my \X)mt 
— revenom a nos mrmtons. Yes, b(*gad ! revenoyis a nos vunitons. Well, 
that brougham is mine if I el loose, between four and seven. Justus 
much mine as if I jobbed it from Tilbury’s, begad, for tiiirty pound a 
month. Sir Hugh is the best-natured fellow iu the world ; and if it 
hadn’t been so fine an afternoon as it is, you and I M^ould have Ijeen in 
that >)iougham at this very minute, on our way to Grosvenor Place. 
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That is the benefit of knowing rich men ; — I dine for nothing, sir ; — I 
go into the country, and I hn mounted for nothing. Other fellows keep 
hounds and gamekeepers for me. Sic vos non voht,% as wc used to say 
at Grey Friars, hey ? I hn of the opinion of my old friend Leech, of the 
Forty-fourth ; and a devilish good shrewd fellow he was, as most Scotch- 
men are. Gad, sir, Leech used to say he was so poor that he couldn’t 
afford to know a poor man.’ 

‘You don’t act up to your principles, uncle,’ Pen said good-naturedly. 

‘ Up to my princi])lcs : liow, sir 1 ’ the Major asked rather testily. 

‘You would have cut me in St. James’s Street, sir,’ Pen said, ‘were 
your practice not more Ijcncvolent than your theory ; you who live with 
dukes and magnates of the land, would take no notice of a poor devil 
like me.’ By which speech we may sec that Mr. Pen was getting on 
in the world, and could flatter as well as laugh in his sleeve. 

Major Pendennis wm appeased instantly, and very much pleased, 
lie tapped affectionately his ncphcAv’s arm on which h(i was leaning, 
and said, — ‘ You, sir, you arc my flesh and blood ! Hang it, sir, I ’ve 
been very proud of you and very fond of you, but for your confounded 
follies and extravagances — and wild oats, sir, wliidi I hope you’ve 
sown. Yes, begad! I hope you’ve sowui ’em; I hope you’ve sown 
’em, begad ! My object, Arthur, is to make a man of you — to see 
you well placed in the world, as be('omes one of yonr name and my 
own, sir. You have got yourself a little reiaitation by your literary 
talents, which I am very far from undervaluing, though in my time, 
begad, poetry and genius and that sort of tiling wen', devilish dis- 
reputable. There was poor Byron, for instance, wlio ruined himself, 
and contracted the worst liabits by living with poets and ncwspajier- 
writers, and peojdc of that kind. But the times are. (hanged now — 
there’s a run upon literature — clever fellows get into the Ix^st houses 
in town, hegad ! Tempora mn1antu)\ sir, and, by Jove, I suppose 
whatever is is right, as Shaksjicarc says.’ 

Pen did not think fit to tell his uncle who was the author who had 
made use of that remarkable ])hras(', and here descending from the 
Green Park, the pair made their way into (irosvenor Place, and to the 
door of the mansion occupied there by 8ir Francis and Lady Claveriiig. 

The dining-rc^om shutters of tliis handsome mansion were freshly 
gilded ; the knockers shone gorgeous u|h)ii the newly iiainted door ; the. 
balcony before the drawing-room bloonu'd with a jiortabh^ garden of tlic 
most beautiful plants, ami with flowers, white, and pink, and scairlet ; 
the windows ■ f tlie upper room (the sacred chamber and dressing-room 
of my lady, doubtless), and even a pretty little casement of the third 
storey, which keen-sighted Mr. P('u presumed to helong to the virgin 
bedroom of Miss Blanclie Amory, winx; similarly adorned with floral 
ornaments, and the whole exterior fac^e of the brilliant aspect which 
fresh new paint, shining plate-glass, newdy cleaned bri(jks, and spotless 
mortar could offer to the beholder. 

‘How Strong must have rejoiced in organising all this splendour,’ 
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thought Pen. He recognised tlic Chevalier s genius hi the magnificence 
before him. 

‘ Lady Clavering is going out for her drive,’ the Major said. ‘ We 
shall only have to leave our pasteboards, Artliur.’ He used the word 
‘pasteboards,’ liaving heard it from some of tlie ingenious youth of the 
nobility about town, and as a modern phrase suited to Pen’s tender 
years. Indeed, as the two gentlemen reached the door, a landau drove 
up, a magniticent yellow (carriage, lined with brocade or satin of a faint 
cream colour, drawn l)y wonderful grey horses, with xlaming riblxins, 
and harness blazing all over with crests ; no less tliaii three of these 
heraldic emblems surmounted the coats-of-arms on the i>anels, and these 
shitdds contained a prodigious nunibcT of quarterings, b(?b)kening the 
anti(iuity and splendour of the houses of Clavering and Snell. A coach- 
man in a tight silver wig surmounted the magnificent hammcrclotli 
(whereon the same arms were worked in bullion), and controlled the 
prancing greys — a young man still, but of a solemn countenance, witli 
a laced waistcoat ami buckles in his shoes — little buckles, unlike those 
which John and Jeames, the footmen, wear, and which we know arc 
large, and spread elegantly ovtn* the foot. 

One of tlic leaves of tlio liall door was oj)ened, and John — one of tlie 
largest of liis lace — was leaning against the door pillar, with his 
ambrosial hair powdered, his legs crossed ; beautiful, silk-stcM'hingcd ; 
in his hand his cane, gohbheaded, dolivhoi^khm, Jeames was invisible, 
but near at liand, waiting in the hall, with tlie gentleman who does not 
wear livery, and rea/ly to fling df»wn the roll of hair cloth over which 
her Ladysliip was to stej) to lier carriage. These tilings and men, the 
which to tell of demands time, are seen in the glance of a practised eye : 
and, in farJ, the I\Iajor and Pen had scarcely crossed the street, when 
the sec-ond hnttnnt of tin? door flt'w o\m \ ; the liorseliair carjiet tumbled 
down the door steps to those of the carriage ; John was oinming it on 
one side of the (‘inVilazoned dotw, and Jeames on the other, and two 
ladies, attired in the liigliest style of faslnon, and accompanied by a 
third, who carried a Blenlieim spaniel, yelping in a light blue ribbon, 
came forth to asctuid the (carriage. 

Miss Amovy was tlie first to enter, which slie did wnth aiu'ial lightm'ss, 
and took the jilacc which she liked best. Lady Clavering next followed, 
but Jier Ladyship was more mature of age and heavy of foot, and one of 
those feet, attire<l in a green satin lioot, witli some part of a stoc^king, 
which was very fine, whatever the ankle might be which it encircled, 
might l)C seen swaying on the carriage step, as licr Lmlyship leaned for 
support on the arm of tlie unbending Jeames, by the enmptured observer 
of female beauty wdio happened to be passing at the time of this im- 
posing ceremonial. 

The Pendenniscs semior and junior beheld those cliarms as tliey earne 
up to the door — the Major looking grave and courtly, and Pen somewhat 
almshed at the carriage and its owners ; for he thought of sundry little 
passages at Clavering, which made his heart beat rather quick. 
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At that moment Lacly Clavering, looking round, saw the pair — she 
was on the first carriage step, and would have been in the vehicle in 
another second, but she gave a start Ijack wards (which caused some of 
the powder to fly from the hair of ambrosial Jcames), and crying out, 
‘Lor, if it isn^t Arthur Pendcnnis and the old IVIajor !' jumped back to 
tcrra-firma directly, and holding out two fat liaiids, encased in tight 
orange-coloured gloves, the good-naturiMl woman variiily greeted tlic 
Major and his nephew. 

‘Come in, both of you. — Why haven’t you l)et‘n before? ~~Cet out, 
Blanche, and come and see your old friends. — Oh, I ’in so glad to see 
you. We’ve been watin’ and watin’ for you ever so long. Come in, 
luncheon ain’t gone down,’ cried out this li()s]n’table lady, squeezing 
Pen’s hand in both hers (she Inul dropped tlie Major’s after a brief 
wrench of recognition), and Blanche, casting u]) her eyes towards the 
chimneys, descended from the carriage presently, with a timid, blushing, 
appealing look, and gave a little Ijand to Major l^Mideiuiis. 

The comi)aniuii with the spaniel looked alwiut irresolute, and doubting 
whether she should not take Fido his airing ; but she too turned riglit 
about face and entered the house, after Lady (Jlavering, her daughter, 
and the two genthmien. And the carriage, with tlui })ranciiig greys, 
was left uno(icupied, save by the coachman in the silver wig. 


OIIAPTKll XXXVTI 

IN WllK'U THK SYLPH IIKAPPKAUH 

B etter folks than Morgan, the valet, were not .si> well instmeted 
as that gentleman, regarding the ammuit of Lady Clavering’s 
riches ; and the h*gend in London, upon h(*r Ladyship’s arrival 
in the jxdite metropolis, wa.s, that her fortune was enormous. Indigo 
factories, opium clij)pers, banks overtlowiiig with niix t's, diamonds and 
jewels of native princes, and va.st sums of interest paid by them for 
loans contracttxl by tiiemselvt\s or their predecessors to Lady Claverings 
father, were mentioned as sources of her wealth. IL r acvouiit at her 
London banker’s was positively known, and the sinn eiiihrneed so many 
ciphers as to create as iiiauy O's of lulmiration in the wondering bearer. 
It was a known fact that an envoy from an Indian Prince, a Colonel 
Altamrnt, the Nawaub of Lucknow’s })rimc favourite, an extraordinary 
man, who ha 1, it was said, embriuied Mahometanism, and undergone a 
thousand wild and perilous adventures, was at present in this country, 
trying to negotiate with the Begum Clavering the sale of the Xawaub’s 
celebrated nose-ring diamond, ‘ the light of the Dewan.’ 

Under the title of the Begum, Lady Claveriiig’s fame began to spread 
in London before she herself descended iijx)!! the Capital, and as it has 
been the boast of Dclolme, and Blackstone, and all panegyrists of the 
British Constitution, that we admit into our aristocracy merit of every 
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kind, and that the lowliest-born man, if he but deserve it, may wear 
the robes of a peer, and sit alongside of a Cavendish or a Stanley ; so 
it ouglit to be the lx)ast of our good s(x*iety, that liaughty though it be, 
naturally jealous of its i)rivileges, and careful who shall be admitted 
into its circle, yet, if an individual be but ricli enough, all barriers are 
instantly removed, and ho or she is welcomed, as from his wealth he 
merits t-o be. Tliis fact sliows our British independence and honest 
feeling — our higher onh'is are not such mere haughty aristocrats as the 
ignorant represent them : on the contrary, if a man have money they 
will hold out their hands to him, eat his dinners, dance at his balls, 
marry liis danghtei's, or give their own lovely girls to his sons, as 
affably as your commonest roturur would do. 

As lie liad sujierintondod the arrangements of the country mansion, 
our friend, tlio Chevalim- Strong, gave the iKUiefit of his taste aiul 
advi<*o to the fiushionahle London upholsterers, wlio prepared the town 
house for the reeeptiou of the Chivering family. In the decoration of 
this elegant alxnle, honest Strong s soul rejoi<*e(l as mmh as if he Innl 
lieen himself its proprietor, lie linng and re-luing the jactures, he 
studied the |X)sitions of sohus, lie had interviews with wine nuTchants 
and purveyors wlio were to siijiply the m.w establishment ; and at the 
same time the Baronet’s factotum ainl confidential friend took the 
op}K)rtunity of furnishing his own ehambers, and stocking his snug 
little cellar : his frii'iids comj>limented him uixm the neatness of the 
former; and the select guests wlio came in to sliare Strong’s cutlet now 
found a liottle of excellent claret to atM’omiiany the nu'al. The (.’lievalier 
was now, as he said, ‘in clover’: he had a very comfortable set of 
rooms in Shepherd’s Inn. lie was waited on liy a former Spanish 
Legionary and comrade of his whom lie had left at a breach of a 
Spanisli fort, and found at a crossing in Tottenham Court Iload, and 
whom lie had elevated to the rank of Ixxly-scrvaiit to himself and to 
the ohum who, at jircscnt, shared las lodgings. This was no other 
than the favouriti* of the Nawaiib of Lucknow, the valiant Colonel 
Altamont. 

No man was less curious, or, at any rate, more discreet, than Ned 
Strong, and lie did not care to inquire into the niysterious connections 
which, very soon aft(T tlicir first meeting at Baymouth, was established 
Ix^tweeii Sir Francis Clavering and the envoy of the Nawaub. Tin*, 
latter knew some secret regarding the former, which put Claveriug into 
his power, somehow ; and Strong, who knew that his patron’s early 
life iiad fxicn ratlier irregular, and that his can'cr with his regiment in 
India had not been brilliant, snp]K)sed tliat the Colonel, wdio swore he 
knew Chivering well at Calcutta, had some hold u))on Sir Francis 
to whicli the latt<*r was forced to yiehl. In truth, Strong Innl long 
undersbxid Sir Francis Clavering’s eliar;u,ter, lus that of a man utterly 
weak in purjx:>se, in i>rineiple, and intellect, a moral and jdiysieal trifier 
and |X)ltroon. 

With iHA>r (davering his Excelleiiey liad had one or two interviews 
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after their Baymouth meeting, the nature of which conversations the 
Baronet did not confide to Strong : although he sent letters to Altamont 
by that gentleman, who was his ambassador in all sorts of aftairs. On 
one of these occasions the Nawaub’s envoy must have been in an ex- 
ceeding ill-humour ; for ho crushed Clavering^s letter in liis hand, and 
said with his own particular manner and emphasis — 

‘A hundred be hanged. PIl have no more letters nor no more 
shilly-shally. Tell Claveriiig I'll have a thousand, or hy Jove I’ll 
split, and burst him all to atoms. Let liim give me a thousand and 
I’ll go abroad, and I give you my lionoiir as a gentleman, I’ll not 
ask him for no more fur a year. Give him that message from me, 
Strong, my l)oy; and tell him if the money ain’t here next Friday 
at twelve o’clock, as sure as my name ’s what it is, I ’ll have a paragraph 
in the newspaper on Saturday, and next week Idl blow up the whole 
(toncern.’ 

Strong carried back these words to his })rineipal, on whom their 
effect was such, that actually, on the day and hour appointed, the 
Chevalier made his aj)pearaiiee once more at Altamont’s hotel at 
Baymouth, with the sum of money re4uire<l. Altamont was a gentle- 
man, he said, and beliaved as such ; he ])aid his hill at the inn, and 
the Baymouth paj)er announeed his di'parture on a fon'ign tour. Strong 
saw him embark at Dover. ‘ It must be. forgm y at the very least,’ he 
thouglit, ‘tliat has put Claveriiig into this ft‘llow's p(*wer, and the 
Colonel has got the hill.’ 

Before the year was out, however, this lia]»]>y country saw the 
Colonel one.c more upon its slnn’cs. A eniifounded run on the red had 
finished I'iin, he said, at Baden Badtm : no gi'iitlemaii could stand 
against a colour coming up fourteen times. ][(' had het n oldiged to 
draw uix^ii Sir Francis (daveriiig for means of returning hoiiu' : and 
Clavering, though pressed tov money (for he had eleetiou exptmsps, had 
set up his establishment in the eoimtry, and was engaged in furnishing 
his London house), yet found means to accept Colonel Altaniont’s hill, 
though evidently very much against his will : hu’ in Strong’s hearing, 
Sir Fmneis wished to heaven, with many curses, tliat the Colonel could 
have been locked up in a debtor’s gaol in Germany fur life, so that he 
might never he troubled again. 

These sums for the Colonel Sir Francis was obliged to raise without 
the knowledge of his wife ; for though i)erfeetly liberal, nay, sumptuous 
in her expenditure, the good lady had inherited a tolerable aptitude for 
business along with the large fortune of her father, Snell, and gave to 
her husband only such a handsome allowance as she thouglit belitted 
a gentleman of his rank. Now and again sln^ would give him a present 
or pay an outstanding gambling debt ; but she always exacted a pretty 
accurate account of the moneys so required ; and r(\sj)e(.‘ting the subsides 
to the Colonel, Clavering fairly told Strong that he couldn't speak to 
Ids wife. 

Part of Mr. Strong’s husiness in life was to jinx iire this money and 
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other sums for his patron. And in the Chevalier^s apartments, in 
Shepherd’s Inn, many negotiations took place between gentlemen of 
the moneyed world and Sir Francis Clavering; and many valuable 
bank-notes and pieces of stamped paper were passed between them. 
When a man has been in the habit of getting in debt from his early 
youth, and of exchanging his promises to pay at twelve months against 
present sums of money, it would sewn as if no piece of good fortune 
ever permanently benelitcd him: a little while after the advent of 
prosperity, the money-lender is pretty certain to be in the house again, 
and tlie bills with the old signature in the market. Clavering found 
it more convenient to sec the.se gentry at Strong’s lodgings than at 
liis own ; and such wa.s the (Jhevalier’s friendship for the Baronet, 
that although lie did not posses,s a shilling of his own, his name might 
be .seen a.s the drawer of almost all the bills of exchange; which Sir 
Francis Clavering a<*cepti*d. Having drawn Clavering’s bills, he got 
them discounted ‘in the C’ity.’ When they lHM;ame due he parleyed 
with the bill holdiTs, and gave them instalments of their debt, or got 
time in exchange for fresh accejibinces. Ib^gularly or irregularly, 
gentlemen must live somehow : and as we rt‘a<l how, the other day, 
at Comorn, the troop.s forming that garri.soii were gay and lively, axded 
plays, danced .at b.ills, and con.suiiied their ration.s, though ineinuitMl with 
an assault from the enemy without the walls, and with a gallows if 
the Austrian.s wa n; .su(.*ccssfu], — .so there are hundreds of gallant spirits 
in this town, walking al)out in good spirit.s, dining every day in toler- 
able gaiety ami plenty, and going to slet'p comfortably, with a bailiff 
alway.s mure or Ics.s near, Jind a roj)e of debt round their necks — 
the which trilling inconvcnience.s Ned Strong, the old .soldier, Ixjrc very 
easily. 

But w’e shall have anotlier opjxirtunity of making af;quaintance with 
these and .some otlnn* intere.sting inhabittint.s of Slu;pherd’8 Inn, and 
in the meanwiiile are keeping La<ly Clavering and her friends too long 
waiting on the door-.st(;j).s of Grisvciioi* Place. 

First they wmit into the gorgeou.s dining-room, fitted up, Lmly 
Ciavering couldn’t for goodnc.s.s graciou-s tell wiiy, in the middle-aged 
style, ‘unle.ss,’ .said licr gJHxl-natured Ladyship, laughing, ‘iMKiause mo 
and Ciavering are middle aged people’; — ami here they W'ere offered 
the copious remains of the luncheon of wiiich Duly Ciavering and 
Blanche had just partaken. When nol)ody wa.s near, our little sylphide, 
wiio scar^'xiy ate at dinner more than tlie six grain.s of rice of Amina, 
the friend of the Ghouls in the Arabian Nights, w'as most active with 
her knife and fork, and consum(;d a very substantial portion of mutton 
cutlets : in wiiich piece of hy]XK:risy it is believed she resembled other 
young Imlies of fashion. Pen and his unde declined the refe<;tion, but 
they admired the dining-room with fitting compliments, and pronounced 
it ‘vei-y chaste,’ that being the proper phnuse. There W(;i*e, indeed, 
high-bm;ked Dutch chairs of the seventcHuith century; there wiw a 
sculptured carved buffet of the sixteenth ; there wsus a sideboard 
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robbed out of the carved work of a church in the Low Countries, and a 
large brass cathedral lamp over the round oak table ; there were old 
family portraits from Wardour Street, and tapestry from France, T)its of 
armour, double-handed swords and ^ttle-axes made of carton-pierre^ 
looking-glasses, statuettes of saints, and Dresden china — iiotliiiig, in a 
word, could be chaster. Beliind the dining-room was the library, fitted 
with busts and books all of a size, and wonderful easy-chairs, and solemn 
bronzes in the severe classic style. Here it was that, guarded by double 
doors. Sir Francis smoked cigars and read HeiPs Life in London^ and 
went to sleep after dinner, when he was not smoking over the billiard- 
table at his clubs, or punting at the gambling-hous(‘s in Saint James’s. 

But what could c(iual the chaste sj)lendour of the drawing-rooms ? — 
the carpets w^re so magnific^ently fludy tliat your foot made no more 
noise on them than your shadow : on their white ground bloomed roses 
and tulips as big as warming-pans : alxait the room were high chairs 
and low chairs, bandy-higged (thairs, chairs so attenuated tliat it was a 
wonder any but a sylph could .sit uixm them, inanjueterie tables covered 
with marvellous gimcracks, china xirnaments of all agt*s and countries, 
bronzes, gilt daggers. Books of Beauty, yataghans, Turkish papooshes 
and lx>xes of Parisian Ixni-lions. Wherever you sate down there were 
Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses convenient at your ellx)w ; there 
were, moreover, light-blue poodles and ducks and cocks and hens in 
porcelain ; there, were nymphs by Boucher, and sh(‘plierdesses by Greuze, 
very chaste indeed ; there were muslin curtains ainl brocade curtains, 
gilt cages with j)arroquets and love-birds, two squealing (cockatoos, each 
out-sf|uealing and out-chattering tin; other; a clock singing tunes on a 
console-table, and another IxKniiing the hours likt; Great Tom, on the 
mantlepiece — there was, in a word, cvci*y thing that comfort conkl desin*, 
and the most elegant taste d(‘vise. A London di-awing-room litted np 
without regartl to exjKUisc is surely one of tlie noblest and most curious 
sights of the present day. The Romans of the Lower Empire, the dear 
Marchionesses and Countesses of Louis x\ ., e«)nl(l scarcely have had a 
finer taste than our modt‘ni folks exhibit; and everybody who saw 
Lady Olavering’s r(*ceptit)n rooms was forced to confess that they were 
most elegant : and that the prettiest rooms in London — Lady Harley 
Quin’s, Lady Haiiway Wardour’s, Mrs. llodge-Podgon’s own, the great 
Raili*oad Croesus’ wife, were not fitted n]> with a more eonsuinmate 
‘ chastity.’ 

Poor Lady Clavering, meanwhile, knew little regarding these things, 
and had a sail want of respect for the .splendours around her. ‘ I only 
know they cost a precious deal of inoiioy, Major,’ she said to her guest, 

‘ and that I don’t ^vise you to try one of them gossamer gilt chairs : I 
came down on one the night we gave our second dinner-party. Why 
didn’t you come and see us before? We’d have askcnl you to it.’ 

‘ You would have liked to see mamma lueak a chair, wouldn’t you, 
Mr. Pendennis ? ’ dear Blanche said with a sneer. She w as angry because 
Pen was talking and laughing with mamma, because mamma had made 
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a number of blunders in describing the house — for a hundred other good 
reasons. 

‘ I should like to liave been by to give Lady Clavering my arm if she 
had need of it/ Pen answered, with a 1 k)W and a blush. 

‘ Quel preux Chevalier ! ' cried the sylphide, tossing up lier little head. 

* I have a follow feeling with those who fall, rememl>er,' Pen said. 

‘ I suffered myself very much from doing so oiKte.^ 

‘And you wt'iit home to Laura to console you/ said Miss Amory. Pen 
winced. He did not like the remem hrance of the consolation which 
Laura had given to him, nor was he very well pleased to find that his 
rebuff in that (piarter was known to the world : so as he had nothing to 
say in re])ly, he began to be immensely interested in the furniture round 
about liini, and to praise Lady Claveriiig's taste with all Ids might. 

‘Me! don't praise me/ said Iionest Lady Claveiing ; ‘it^s all the 
u]»holsterers doings and Cajdain Strong^s ; they did it all while we was 
at the Park — and — and — Lady Rocknunster has l)een here ami says the 
salongs are very well/ said Lady Clavering, with an air and tone of 
great deb'rtmce. 

‘ My (tousin Laura ha.s been staying with her,^ Pen said. 

‘ It ’s not tiie dowagea* : it is the Lady Kockininstia’.' 

‘ Indeed ! ’ eri(‘d INIajor Pendennis, wlieu he heard thi.s great name of 
fashion, ‘ If you have her Ladyship's aj^proval, Lady Clavering, you 
cannot be far wrong. No, no, you cannot be far wrong. Lady Rock- 
ndnster, I should say, Arthur, is the very centre of the (iirele of bushioii 
and taste. The rooms ajx lK*aiitiful indeed 1 ^ and tlie Major's voice 
hushed as he spokt* of this great lady, and he looke<l round and smTeye<l 
the apartments awfully and resp(‘et fully, as if he had been at church. 

‘ ^{‘s, Lady Ihiekmiiister has took us u]),^ said Lady Clavciing. 

‘ Taken us u]), mamma,’ eri(‘d Blanche, in a shrill voice. 

‘ Well, taken ns np, then,’ sahl my lady ; ‘ it 's very kind of her, and 
I dare say we shall lik(? it when we git used to it, only at first one don’t 
fancy being took — W(‘ll, taken iij), at all. She is going to give our balls 
for us; and wants to invite all (»ur diners. But I won’t stand that. I 
will have my old friends, ami I won’t let her send all the cards out, and 
sit mum at the head of my own table. You must come to me, Arthur 
and Major — come, h t me see, on the 14th. — It ain’t one of our gmnd 
dinners, Blanehe,’ she said, looking round at her daughter, who bit her 
li|).s and frowned very savagt^ly f<n- a sylphide. 

The Major, with a smile and bow, said lie would much rather come 
to a quiet meeting than to a grand dinner. He had had enough of 
tliose large entertainments, and preferred the simjdicity of the home 
circle. 

‘I always think a dinner’s tlic liest the second day,’ said Lady 
Clavering, thinking to mend her first speech. ‘On the 14th we’ll be 
quite a snug little fiaHy;’ at which second blunder, Miss Blanche 
clasped her hands in despair, and said, ‘ O inainma, vous ties incorrigible.^ 
Major Pendennis vowed that lie liked snug dinners of all things in tlio 
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world, and confounded her Ladyship’s impudence for daring to ask 
such a man as him to a second day’s dinner. But he was a man of 
an economical turn of mind, and bethinking himself that he could throw 
over these people if anytliing better should oIIVt, he accepted with the 
blandest air. As for Pen, he Wiis not a diiu'r-out of thirty years’ 
standing as yet, and the idea of a limj feast in a liii(> liouse was still 
perfectly welcome to him. 

‘Wliat was that pretty little (piarrel which engaged itself Ixitween 
your worshi]) and Miss Amory?’ the Major asked of Pen, as they 
walked away together. ‘I thought you used to l>e aumitaxm that 
quarter.* 

‘ Used to be,’ answered Pen, witli a dandified air, ‘ is a vague phrase 
regarding a woman. Was and is are two very different terms, sir, as 
regards women’s hearts especially.’ 

‘ Egad, they change as we do,’ cried the elder. ‘ When we took the 
Cape of Cood Hope, I recollect there was a lady who talked of poisoning 
herself for your humble servant ; and, begad, in tliree months she ran 
away from her iiusbaud with s»»iiiel)ody else. Don’t g<‘t y«»urself 
enhanghal with that Miss Amory. She is forward, affected, ainl under- 
bred ; and her charactcT is somewhat — nev'er mind wliat. But don’t 
think of her: ten thousand pound won’t do for you. What, my good 
fellow, is ten thousand pouiuri I would scarcely pay tliat girl’s milliner’s 
bill with the interest of the money.’ 

‘You seem to be a connoisseur in millineiT, inirle,’ Pen said. 

‘I was, sir, I was,’ replied the senior; ‘and tlie old war-horse, you 
know, never hears the sound of a trumpet, hut he hegins to he, he ! — 
you understand,’ — and he gave a killing tliough sonic wliat superannuated 
leer and bow to a carriage thut pas.sed them and entered the Park. 

‘ Lady Catherine Martingale’s carriage,’ he said, ‘nums’ous fine girls 
the daughters, though, gad, I reinemher their iiudher a tliousaiul limes 
handsomer. No, Arthur, my dear fellow, with your ]>eison and exj^ecta- 
tions, you ought to make a good vonp in marnagt* some day orotlier; 
and though 1 wouldn’t liave tliis re])eated at Faimaks, you vi>gne, ha ! 
ha! a reputation for a little wickedness, and lor being au hrufunt’ 
dangertuXy don’t hurt a young fellow with tlic women. Tiny like it, 
sir — they hate a milksop . . . young men must be young men, you 
know. But for marriage,’ continued the veteran moralist, ‘tliat is a 
very different matter. Marry a woman with money. I’ve told you 
before it is as easy to get a rich wife Jis a iioor one ; and a doosid deal 
more comfortable to sit down to a welk‘ook(‘d dinner, with your little 
entries nicely served, than to liave nothing but a damiu'd cold leg of 
mutton between you and your wife. AVe shall have a good dinner on 
the 14th, when W’e dine wdth Sir Francis Clavering : \ti('k to that, my 
boy, in your relations wdth the family. Cultivate ’em, hut keep ’em 
for dining. No more of your youthful follies and nonsense alx)ut love 
in a cottage.’ 

‘ It must be a cottage with a double eoacli- house, a (-ottage of gentility, 
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sir/ said Pen, quoting the hackneyed ballad of the ‘ DeviFs Walk * : 
but his uncle did not know that poem (though, perhaps, he might be 
leading Pen upon the very promemule in question), and went on with 
his philosophical remarks, very much pleased with the aptness of the 
pupil to wliom lie addressed tluMii. Indeed Arthur Pcndeiinis wjis a 
clever fellow, wlio took his colour very readily from his neighbour, and 
found the adaptation only too easy. 

Warrington, the grumbhu*, growled out that Pen was becoming such 
a pup2)y that soon there would bo no btuiring him. But the truth is, 
the young man’s suc*(.*oss and dashing manners ideased his elder com- 
panion. He liked to see Pen gay and spirited, and brimful of health, 
and life, and liope ; as a man who has long since left ()tt‘ Ixdng amuseil 
with clown and harlt'ijuin, still g(‘ts a ])leasure in wabdiing a child at a 
Iiantomimc. IMr. Pon’s tbrnier sulkiness ’disa})i)eared with his better 
fortune : and Iu‘ bloomed as the sun began to shine u})on him. 


("HAPTER XXXVIII 

IN WHICH COLON KL ALTA MONT APPEARS AND DlSAl'PKAUS 

O N the day appointed, I^Iajor IVndcnnis, who had formed no 
better engagement, and Arthur, \vho d(‘sired none, arrived 
together to dim* with Sir .Francis Claviu’ing. The only 
tenants of the drawing-room when I’en and his uncle reached it, were 
Sir Fnincis and his w ife, and our friend Captain Strong, wdioni Arthur 
\vas very glad to set*, though the Major looked V(‘ry sulkily at Strong, 
being l»y no means well pleasi*d to sit dowui to dimn*r with Clavering’s 

d house-steward, as he irreverently called Strong. ].hit Mr. 

Wellx)re AVellxu'c, (Wavering’s country neighl.Mair and brother menilH*r 
of Parliament, sptedily arriving, I’emleiinis tlio elder Wfis sonicwhat, 
apfKiased, for Well)oie, though perfeigly dull, and taking no more part 
in the conversation at dinner than the footman behind his chair, w'as a 
respectable country gentleman of ancient family and seven thousand 
a year; and tin; Major felt always at case in such so(;iety. To these 
were added other persons of mde : the Dow'ager Lady Rtx kminster, wdio 
hafl h(*r rciusons for In'ing well wdth the Clavering family, and the Lady 
Agnes Foker, wu'tli her son Mr. Harry, our old mnpiaintance. Mr. 
Pynsent could injt conic, his parliamentary duties kecj)ing him at the 
House, duti(’s wiiicli sate iqxm the two other senatom veiy lightly. 
Miss Iflancln; Anioiy was the last of the e()m])aiiy who made her ap- 
pearance. She was di(*ssed in a killing white silk dress, which dis- 
played her jx^arly shoulders to the utmost advantage. Foker whisfiered 
to Pen, w'ht) regarded lier with eyes of evid(;nt admiriition, that he 
considered her ‘a stunner.^ She chose to be very gnieioiis to Arthur 
upon this day, and held out lier hand most cordially, and talked about 
dear Fairer* ks, and asked for dear Laura and his mother, and said she 
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was longing to go baok to the country, and in fact was entirely simple, 
affectionate, and artless. 

Harry Foker thought he had never seen anybody so amiable and 
delightful. Not accustomed mucli to the society of ladies, and ordin- 
arily being dumb in their presence, he found that he could speak before 
Miss Amory, and became uncommonly lively and talkative, even before 
the dinner was announced and the party descended to the lower rooms. 
He would have longed to give his arm to the fair Blanche, and conduct 
her down the broad cari)ctcd stair ; Init she fell to tlie lot of Pen upon 
this occjision, Mr. Foker being appointed to escort Mrs. Welbore 
Welbore, in consequence of Jiis superior rank as an (^ai l’s giandson. 

But though he was S(qiarated from tlic object of his desire during 
the passage downstairs, the d(^lighted Foker found himself by Miss 
Amory’s side at the dinner-table, and Mattered himst'lf that he had 
manoeuvred very well in se(!Uiing that happy ])lacc. It may l)e that 
the move was not his, but that it was made, by another ])erson. 
Blanche had tlius tlic two young men, one on eaf^li side of her, and 
each tried to render himself gallant and agreeable. 

Foker’s mamma, from her place, surveying her darling lx)y, was 
surprised at liis viviwdty. Harry talked constantly t(' his fair neigh- 
}K)ur al)Out the topics of the day. 

‘Seen Taglioiii in the Sylphide, IMi.ss Aimay? Bring me that 
soupraine of Volile again, if you ]»lease (this was addressed to tlio 
attendant near him) ; vc'iy go<»d : can’t think where the souprames 
conic from; what becomes of the legs of the fowls, 1 wonder'? She’s 
clipping in the Syli)hi(le, ain’t she?’ and lu‘ lu'gan very kindly to hum 
the pretty air which pervades that pretti(*st of all ballets, now faded 
into the past with that most beautiful and gra('i<ms of all dancers. 
Will the young folks ever see anyihing so charming, anything so classic, 
anything like Taglioni? 

‘ Miss Amory is a sylph liers(‘lf,’ sai«l iVlr. IVii. 

‘What a delightful tenor voice ymi have, i\Ir. Foker!’ said the 
young lady. ‘ T am sure you liave been well taught. 1 sing a little 
myself. 1 should like t(» sing with yon.’ 

Pen remembered tliat words very similar had been addrt'ssed to 
himself by the young lady, and that slie had liked to sing with him in 
former days. And sneering within himself, ho wondered with how 
many oth.er gentlemen she had sung duets since liis time ? But he did 
not think fit to ])ut this awkward (piestioii aloud : and only said, with 
the very tend* rest air which he could assume, ‘ I sliould like to hear 
you sing agaiti, Miss Blanche. I never heard a voi(U'. I liked so well as 
yours, I think.’ 

‘ I thought you liked Laura’s,’ sai<l Miss Blaiiehe. 

‘ Laura’s is a contralto : and that voice is very often out, you know,’ 
Pen said bitterly. ‘ I have heard a great deal of musitt in London,’ he 
continued. ‘ I ’m tired of those professional peoph' — they sing too loud 
— or I have grown too old or too hlcusL One grows old very soon in 
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London, Miss Ainoiy. And like all old fellows, I only care for the 
songs I heanl in my youth/ 

‘ I like English music Ix'st. I don’t care for foreign songs much. 
Get me some saddle of mutton,’ said Mr. Fokcr. 

‘ I adore English ballads of all things,’ said Miss Amory. 

‘ Sing me one of the old songs after dinner, will you ? ’ Siiid Pen, with 
an imploring voice. 

‘Shall I sing you an English song, after dinner?’ asked the sylphide, 
turning to ]\[r. Foker. ‘I 'will, if you will promise to come up soon ;* 
and sin? gave him a perfect broa4lsidc of lier eyes. 

‘77^ come up after dinner, bust enough,’ he said simply. ‘I don’t 
care alout much wine afterwards — I take my wluick at dinner — I mean 
my share, you know ; and when I have had as much as I want, I toddle 
up to tea. I ’m a <loniestic charjwder. Miss Amory — my habits ai’c 
simple — and when I ’in i)lea.sed I ’m generally in a good humour, ain’t 
I, P(‘u? — That jelly, if you ])leasc — not that one, the other with the 
cherrie.s iiisi»le. l](nv the doo.se do they get those cherries inside the 
jellie.s?’ In this way the artless youth prattled on: and Mi.ss Amory 
listened to him with inexliaustiblc good humour. AVnieii the hulies took 
their (le])arture i'ov the uppiT region.s, Blanche made the two young men 
promise faithfully to <|uit the table .soon, and dei)arted with kind glances 
to each. She drop]u^<l her glove.s on Foker'.s side of the table, and her 
handk(‘rchief on Pjai's. E:ich had .some little attention jiaid to him ; 
her pditencss to IMr. F(^k(‘r was perha}>.s a little more encouraging than 
her kindne.s.s to Artliiir : but the Ixuievolent little creature did her l>est 
to make both the guMitleim'ii ha]>py. Fokcr caught ht‘r bust glance lus 
she rushed out of the dot>r ; that bright look ]VfUs.scd over Mr. Strong’s 
broiul white waistc'oat, and .shot straight at Harry Foker’.s. The d<x>r 
closed on the charmer : lie sate down with a sigh, and swallowed a 
bum]»er of claret. 

As the dinm*r at whi<'h I’l'ii and his uncli? took their jdae- s wa« not 
one of oiir grand ]»artics, it had beiui .served at a con.sideralily earlier 
hour tlian tho.^e ceremonial liampiets of the London sea.soii, which 
cu.stom lias onlaincd .shall .se-arcrly take plaee before nine o’cdock ; and 
the company In iiig .small, and Mi.^s Blanche, anxious to betake lierself 
to her piano in the drawitig-ronin, giving erinstant hints to Jier mother 
to retreat,- -Lady (.’lavering made that .signal very speedily, so that it 
wa.s (piite daylight yet when the ladies reached the uiijier aimrtments, 
from the ilower embroidered bahronie.s of which they could command a 
view of the two I’ark.s, of the pour coujih’.s and children still sauntering 
in the on(‘, and (d tlie c«|uipagcs of ladies and the h(»r.ses of dandies 
pa.ssing through tin? arch of the other. The .sun, in a word, had not 
set iHihind the elms (d‘ Kensington Gardens, and wa.s still gilding the 
statue erected l>y the ladies of EngJand in honour of liis Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, when Lady Clavering and her female friends left 
the gentlemen drinking wine. 
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The windows of the dining-room were opened to let in the fr(‘sli air, 
and afforded to tlic passers-by in the street a pleasant, or, porlia])s, 
tantalising view of six gentlemen in white waisb'oats, with a quantity 
of decanters and a variety of fruits before tliem — little boys, as they 
passed and juniped up at the area railings, and took a peep, said to one 
another, ‘Mi hi, Jim, sliouldn^t you like to be there, and have a cut 
of that there pineapide?’ — the horses and carriages of the nobility and 
gentry passed by, conveying them to Belgravian toilets : the ix)lieeman, 
with clamping feet, patrolled up and down l)efore the mansion ; tlie. 
shades of evening began to fall: the gasman came and lighted the 
lamps before Sir Francis’s door : the butler entered the dining-room, and 
illuminated the antique Gothic chandelier over the antitpie carved oak 
dining-table : so that from outside the house you looked inwards upon 
a night scene of feasting and wax candles ; and l‘r( in within you beheld 
a vision of a calm summer evening, and the wall of Saint James’s 
P.ark, and the sky above, in which a star or two was just licginning 
to twinkle. 

Jeames, with folded legs, leaning against tlu' (loor-]»illar of his 
master’s al^ode, looked forth musingly ujM)n the latter tranquil sight: 
whilst a spectator, clinging to the railings, exaniiiK'd the former scene. 
Policeman X, passing, gave his attention to ncithf-r, but fixed it upon 
the individual holding by tin' railings, and gazing into Sir Franci.-» 
Clavering’s dining-room, where Strong was laughing and talking away, 
making the conversation for the ]^arty. 

The man at the railings was very gorgeously attired witli chains, 
jewellery, and waistcoats, whii'h tin* illumination from the house lighted 
lip to grent advantage ; his boots were shiny; he had Vaass buttons to 
his coat, and large white wristbands over his kmn'kles : ainl indeed 
looked so grand, that X imaghn'd ho bcln‘Id a member of rarliamciit, 
or a person of consideration before him. AVhatover his rank, however, 
the M.P., or jK'rson of consideration, was coiisideralilv excited by wine ; 
for he lurched and reeled somewhat in his gait, and liis hat Avas eoeked 
over liis wild and bloodshot eves in a luamn'r which no soi>er hat ever 
could assume. His cojeous black hair was evidently suiTeptitioir^, and 
his whiskers of the Tyrian purple. 

As Strong’s laughter, following after mie of his own //eo.s came 
ringing out of window, this gentleman without laughed and sniggered 
in the queerest way likewise, and he slapped liis thigh and winked at 
Jeames pensive in the portico, as much as to say, ‘Plush, my boy, isn’t 
that a good story 

Jeames’s attention had been gmdually drawn from the moon in the 
heavens to this suhlunary scene ; an<l lu* was puzzled aud alarmed by 
the appearance of the man in shiny boots. ‘ A holt creation,’ he remarked, 
afterwards, in the scrvants’-liall — ‘a holteivation with a t\‘ller in the 
streets is never no good ; and indeed, he w^as not hired for any such 
purpose.’ So, having surveyed the man for some time, wdio Aveiit on 
laughing, reeling, nodding his head Avitli tipsy kiiowingness, Jeames 
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looked out of the portieo, and softly called ‘ Pleaceman,’ and beckoned 
to that officer. 

X marched up resolute, with one Berlin glove stuck in his belt-side, 
and Jeames simply pointed with his index finger to the individiml who 
was laughing against the railings. Not one single word more than 
* Pleaceman/ did he say, but stood there in the calm summer evening, 
pointing calmly : a grand sight. 

X advanced to the individual and said, ‘ Now, sir, will you have the 
kindness to move hon 1 ^ 

The individual, who was in perfect good humour, did not appear to 
hear one word which Policeman X uttered, but nodiled and waggled his 
grinning head at Strong, until his hat almost fell from his head over the 
area railings. 

‘ Now, sir, move on, do you hear ? ^ crie.s X, in a much more peremptory 
tone, aiul he touched the stranger gently with one of the fingers enclosed 
in the gauntlets of the Berlin w^oof. 

He of the many rings insUintly started, or rather staggered back, into 
what is called an attitude of self-defence, and in that position l>egan the 
o|)eration wiii< h is entitled ‘s(|uaring,* at Policeman X, and showed 
Jiimself bmvc and w^aiiike, if unsteady. * Hullo ! keep your hands off 
a gentleman,^ he said, w ith an oath which noc<l not l>e repeated. 

‘ Move on out of this,’ said X, ‘ and don’t Ix^ a blocking up the 
j)avement, staring into gentlemen’s dining-rooms.’ 

‘Not stare — ho, ho, — not stare — that is a good one,’ replied the other, 
with a satiric laugh and sneer. ‘ Who ’s to prevent me from staring, 
looking at my friends, if I like? Not you, old highlow’s.’ 

‘ Friends ! I dessay. Move on,’ answered X. 

‘ If you touch me, I ’ll pih h into you, I will,’ roared the other. * I 
tell you I know ’em all. — That’s Sir Francis Ciavering, Baronet, M.P. 
— I know him, and he knows me — and that’s Strong, and that’s the 
young chap that mad(^ the row at the ball. I say. Strong, Strong ! ’ 

‘It’s that d Altamont,’ cried Sir Francis within, with a start 

and a gnilty look ; and Strung also, with a look of annoyance, got up 
from the table, and ran mit to the intruder. 

A geiitlemaii in a w hite, waistcoat, running out from a dining-room 
bareheaded, a )K)liccinan, and an individual decently attire<l, engaged in 
almost fisticuffs on the pavement, were enough to make a crow’^d, even 
in that (piiet ncighlKnirhood, at half-past eight o’chxjk in the evening, 
and . small mol) ]>(*gan to as.semblc l)cforc Sir Francis Clavering’s door. 
‘ For God’s sake, eomc in,’ Strong said, seizing his acMiuaintance’s arm. 
‘ Send for a cab, James, if you please.,’ he ad(led in an under voi(;e to 
that domestics ; and (tarrying the excited gentleman out of the street, 
tlie outer door was (dosed ujk)!! him, and the small crowed begiiu to 
move aw’ay. 

Mr. Strong had intended to convey the stranger into Sir Francis’s 
private sitting room, where the hats of the male guests were awaiting 
them, and having there soothed his friend by bland conversation, to have 
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carried him off as soon as the cab arrived — but the new-comer was in a 
great state of wrath at the indignity which had been put uixni him ; and 
when Strong would have led him into the second door, said in a tipsy 
voice, ^ That ain't the door — that's the dining-room door — where the 
drink 's going on — and I 'll go and have some, by Jove ; I 'll go and 
have some.' At this audacity the butler stood aghast in the liall, and 
placed himself before the door: but it opened behind him, and the 
master of the house made his appearance, with anxious looks. 

‘I will have some, — by I will,' tlie intruder was roaring out, as 

Sir Francis came forward. ‘ Hullo ! Clavering, I siiy I 'm come to have 
some wine with you ; hay ! old boy — hay, old cork-screw ? Get us a 
lx)ttle of the yellow seal, you old thief — the very best — a hundred rupees 
a dozen, and no mistake.' 

The host reflected a moment over his company. There is only Welbore, 
Pendennis, and those two lads, he thought — and with a forced laugh 
and piteous look, he said, — ‘ Well, Altamont, come in. I am very glad 
to see you, I 'm sure.' 

Colonel Altamont — for the intelligent reader has doubtless long ere 
this discovered in the stranger his Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Nawaub of Lucknow — reeled into the dining-room, with a triumphant 
look towards Jeanies, the footman, wliich seemed to say, ‘ There, sir, 
what do you think of that ? am I a gentleman or no ? ' and 

sank down into the first vacant chair. Sir Francis Clavcring timidly 
stammered out the Colonel's name to his guest Mr. Welboi*e Well ore, 
and Ids Ex(?ellency b(‘gan drinking wine forthwith and gazing round 
upon the company, now with the most wonderful frowns, and anon with 
the blandest smiles, and hiccuped remarks encomiastic of the drink which 
he was imT)il)iiig. 

‘ \'ery singular man. Has resided long in a native court in India,* 
Strong said, with great gravity, the Chevalier’s presence of mind never 
dcs('i ting him. — ^Iii tliose Indian courts they g(‘t very singular lialdts.' 

‘Very,' said Major Pendennis drily, and wondering wliat in goodness' 
name was the company into which he had grjt. 

Mr. Foker was pleased with the ne\s comer. ‘ It 's the man wdio 
would sing the Malay song at the Back Kitclnm,' he wldspered to 
Pen. ‘Try this pine, sir,' he then said to Colonel Altamont, ‘it's 
uncommonly fine.' 

‘Pines — I 've seen 'em feed pigs on pines,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Ail the Nawaub of Lucknow's pigs are fed on pines,' Strong 
whispered to Major Pendennis. 

‘ Oh, of course,' the Major answered. Sir Franeis Clavering was, in 
the meanwhile, endeavouring to make an exeuse to his other guests for 
the new-comer's condition, and muttered something regarding Altamont, 
that ho was an exti’aordinary character, very eccentric, very — had Indian 
habits — didn’t understiind the rules of English society ; to which old 
Welbore, a shrewd old gentleman, who drank his wine with great 
regularity, said, ‘ that seemed pretty clear.' 

X 
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Then the Colonel, seeing Pen’s honest fmjc, regarded it for a while 
with as nmch steadiness as Ixjcaine his condition ; and stxid, ‘ I know 
you too, young fellow. I remember you. Bay mouth ball, by Jingo. 
Wanted to fight the Frenchman. I remember you ; ’ and ho laughed, 
and he squared with his fists, and seemed hugely amused in the 
drunken depths of his mind, as these recollections passed, or rather 
reeled, across it. 

‘Mr. Pendeiiuis, you rememlH'T Colonel Altamont at Baymouthr 
Strong said : upon which Pen, bowing mthcr stitlly, said, ‘ he had 
the pleasure of reineinlx'ring that circumstance perfectly.^ 

‘ What^s his name?’ cried the Colonel. Strong named Mr. Pen- 
dennis again. 

‘ Pendennis ! — Pendennis be hanged ! ’ Altamont roared out to the 
surprise of every one, and thumping witli his list on the table. 

‘My name is also Pendennis, sir,’ said the Major, whose dignity was 
exceedingly mortified by the evening’s events — that he. Major Pendennis, 
should have been asked to such a party, and that a drunken man should 
have Ix'en introduced to it. ]\Iy name is Pendennis, and I will bo 
obliged to you not to curse it too loudly.’ 

The tipsy man turned round to look at him, and ius he looked, it 
appeared as if Colonel Altanu>nt suddenly grew sober. He put his 
liand across liis foreliea<l, and in doing so <li.splace<l somewhat the hlac‘k 
wig -whi^ h lie wore : and his eye.s stared tierei'ly at the Major, wlio, 
in his turn, like a resolute old warrior as he was, looked at his oj»jMin* nt 
very keenly aiul steadily. At the end of th(‘ mutual inspection, 
Altamont began to button up his brass -Vmt tom mI coat, and rising iqi 
from his chair suddenly, aial t«> tin* com])any’s astonislmient, reeled 
towards the door, and issued Innii it, followed by »Str(»ng : all that 
the latter heard him utter was — Ca}>tain Beak! Cajitain Beak, 
by Jingo I ’ 

There had not passed ab<ive a quarter of an hour from his stmnge 
a[>pearanee to his equally sudden departure. The two young men and 
tin*. Baronet’s other guest wondered at the scx'ne, and could find m* 
explanation for it. Clavering seemerl ex(MM*dingly ])ale and agitated, 
and turmvl with looks of almost terror towards Major Ptanhamis. 'Die 
latter had ln-en eyeing his h«»st kemily fora minute or two. ‘Do you 
know him?’ asked Sir Fram-is of tla^ Major. 

‘I am sure I Inave seen the fellow,’ the Major rejilied, looking as if 
he, too, as ]aizzled. ‘Yes, I have it. He was a deserter from the 
Horse Artillery, who got into the Nawaub’s service. I remember bis 
face quite well.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Chivering, with a sigh whieli indicated iniinensc relief 
of mind, and the; Major looked at him with a twinkle of his shav)) 
old eyes. The. cab wliieh Strong hiwl desired to be ealk^l, rlrovi. away 
with the Chevalier and Colonel Altainont ; coifec was brought to the 
remaining gentlemen, and they went upstairs to tlie ladies in the dmwing- 
room, Fok ■ r declaring confidentially to Pen that ‘ tins was the nimme>t 
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he ever saw/ which (Imsion Pen sjiid, hiugliiug, ‘ showed great dis* 
crimination on Mr. Foker’s part.’ 

Then, according to her promise, Miss Amory made nmsi(i for the 
young men. Foker was enraptured with her performance, and kindly 
joined in the airs which she sang, when he happened to he accpiainted 
with them. Pen affected to talk aside with others of tluj party, but 
Blanche brought him quickly to the piano by singing some of his own 
words, those which we have given in a previous cha])ter, indeed, and 
wliich the sylpliide had herself, she said, set to music. I don’t know 
whether the air was hers, or how mucli of it was arranged for her 
by Signor Twankidillo, from whom she took lessons : but good or bad, 
original or otherwise, it delighted Mr. Pen, wlio remained by her side, 
and turned the leaves now for her most assiduously. — ‘ Gad ! how I 
wish I could write verses like you. Pen,’ Foker sighed afterwards to 
his companion. ‘ If I could do ’em, wouldn’t I, that ’s all ! But I 
never was a dab at writing, you see, and I ’m sorry I was so idle 
when I was at school.’ 

No mention was made before the ladies of the curious little scene 
which had been transacted below sbiirs ; although Pen was just on the 
point of describing it to Miss Amory, when that young lady inquired 
for Captain Strong, who she wished should join her in a duet. But 
chancing to look up towards Sir Francis Clav('ring, Arthur saw a 
peculiar expression of alarm in the Baronet's ordinarily vacuous face, 
and discreetly held his tongue. It was rather a dull evtaiing. Welbon' 
went to sleep, as he always did at music, juid afti'r diiuH'v : nor did 
Major r nidennis entertain the ladies with en]iious aiu cdotes and endless 
little Mamdalous stories, as his wont was, but sat(‘ silent ftu- the most 
part, and appeared to be listeiiing to the music, and watching the fair 
young ] u'r former. 

The hour of departure having anived, the ]\lajor rose, ri'grettiiig tliat 
so delightful ail evening slioulil have ])asscd avay so (|uickly, and 
addressed a particularly fine compliment to Miss Amory upon her 
splendid talents as a singer. ‘Your daughter, Lady Clavering,’ he 
said to that lady, ‘is a perfect iiightingah* — a ])t‘rf('ct nightingali', begad ! 
I have scarcely ever heard anything c<iual to her, and lier pronunciation 
of every language — begad, of every language —seems to me to be j)erf(H‘t ; 
and the best houses in London must open before a young lady who lias 
such tilents, and, allow an old fellow to say, Miss Amory, such a face.’ 

Blanche u as as much astonished by these eonqilimeiits as Pen was, 
to whom his uncle, a little time siiu!e, had been speaking in very dis> 
paraging terms of the sylph. The Major and the two young men walked 
liomc together, after Mr. Foker had placed his mother in her carriage, 
and procured a light for an enormous cigar. 

The young gentleman’s company or his tobacco did not appear to 
be. agreeable to Major Pendennis, who eyed him askance siu eral times, 
and with a look which plainly indicated that he wished Mr. Foker 
would take his leave ; but Foker hung on resolutely to the uncle and 
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nephew, even until they came to the former’s door in Bury Street, where 
the Major wished the lads good-night. 

‘ And I say, Pen,’ he said in a confidential whisper, calling his nephew 
back, ‘ mind you make a point of calling in Grosvenor Place to-morrow. 
They ’ve been uncommonly civil ; mons’ously civil and kind.* 

Pen promised and wondered, and the Major’s door having been closed 
upon him by Morgan, Foker took Pen’s arm, and walked with him for 
some time silently pulling his cigar. At last when they had rcjiched 
Cliariiig Cross on Arthur’s way home to tlie Temple, Hany Foker 
relieved himself, and broke out with that eulogium upon poetry, and 
those regrets regarding a misspent youth, which have just been men- 
tioned. And all the way along the Strand, and up to the door of Pen’s 
very staircase, in Lamb Court, Temple, young Harry Foker did not 
cease to speak about singing and Blanche Amory. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

RKLATES TO MU. HAllUY KOKEU’s AFFAIRS 

S INCE tliat fatal but delightful night in Grosvenor Place, Mr, 
Harry Foker’s heart had been in such a state of agitation as 
you woidd hardly have thought so great a philosopher could 
(’udurc. Wlien we rennuuber what good advice he had given to Pen 
in former days, how an early wisdom and knowledge ot* the world h.ad 
manifested itself in the gifted youth; how a consbuit course of self- 
indulgence, su(di as boconios a gcaitleman of his moans and exi)cctations, 
ought by right to have increased his cynicism, and made him, with 
every succeeding day of his life, care less and less for eveiy individual 
in the world, with tlie single exception of Mr. Harry Fokm*, one may 
wonder that he should fall into the mishap to which most of us are 
subject once or twice in our lives, and dis<pii(;t his great mind about a 
woman. But Foker, tliough early wise, was still a man. He could no 
more escape the cominoii lot than Achilles, or Ajax, or Lord Nelson, or 
Adam our first fatlaa*, and now, his time being come, young Harry 
became a victim to Lov^e, the All-conqueror. 

When he went to the Bm^k Kitchen that night after quitting Arthur 
Pendennis at his staiimse-door in Lamb Court, the gin-twist and devilled 
turkey had no charms for him, the jokes of his companions fell flatly 
on his ear ; and whem Mr. Hodgeii, the singer of ‘ Tlie Body Snatcher,’ 
had a new chant even more dreadful and humorous than that famous 
composition, Foker, although he apjieared his friend, and said ‘ Bravo, 
Hodgen,’ as (jommon politeness and his position as one of the chiefs of 
the Back Kitchen Ijoimd him to do, yet never distinctly heard one word 
of the song, which, under its title of ‘ The Cat in the Cupboard,’ Hodgen 
has since rendered so famous. Late and very tired, he slipped into his 
private apartments at home and sought the downy pillow, but his 
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slumbers were disturbed by the fever of his soul, and the image of 
Miss Amory. 

Heavens, how stale and distasteful his former pursuits and friendships 
appeared to him 1 He had not been, up to the present time, much 
iiccustomcd to the society of females of liis own rank in life. When 
he spoke of such, he called them ‘ modest women.' That virtue, which 
let us hope they possessed, had not hitherto compensated to Mr. Foker 
for the absence of more lively qualities which most of his own relatives 
did not enjoy, and which he found in Mesdemoiscllcs the ladies of the 
theatre. His mother, though good and tender, did not amuse her boy ; 
his cousins, the daughters of his maternal uncle, the respectable Earl 
of Rosherville, wearied him beyond measure. One was blue, and a 
geologist ; one was a horsewoman and smoked cigars ; one was exceed- 
ingly Low Church, and had the most heterodox views on religious 
matters; at least, so the other said, who was herself of the very 
Highest Church faction, and nnxdc the cu})board in her room into an 
oratory, and fasted on every Friday in the year. Tlieir paternal house 
of Drummington, Foker could very seldom be got to visit. He swore 
he had rather go on the treadmill than stay there. Pie was not much 
l)eloved by the inhabitants. Lord Erith, Lord Roslierville’s h(‘ir, con- 
sidered his cousin a low person, of deplorably vulgar lia])its and manners; 
while Foker, and with e(pial reason, voted Erith a prig and a dullard, 
the nightcap of the House of Commons, the Spc'aker's opprobrium, the 
dreariest of philanthropic spouters. Nor could Ceorge R(d)ert, Earl of 
Gravesend and Rosherville, ever forget that on one evening when he 
condescended to play at billiards with his nephew, that young gentle- 
man poked his Lordship in the side with his cue, and said, ‘ Well, old 
cock, I 'vc seen many a bad stroke in my life, but I never saw such a 
biid one as that there.' Ho played the game out witli angelic sweetness 
of temper, for Harry was his guest as well as his iie})hew ; but he was 
nciirly having a lit in the night ; and he kept to Ids own rooms until 
young Harry quitted Drummington on his return to OxVnddgt*, wliere the 
interesting youth \vas finishing his education at tJie time when the 
occurrence took place. It was an awful blow to tlio venerable earl ; 
the circumshmee was never alluded to in the family ; lie shunned P'oker 
whenever he came to see them in London or in the country, and could 
hardly l^e brought to gasp out a ‘How d’ye do?' to the young 
blasphemer. But he would not break his sister Agnes’s heart, by 
banishing Ilany from the family altogether; nor, indeed, could he 
afford to break with Mr. Foker senior, lx^‘tween whom and his Lordship 
there had been many private transactions, producing an exchange of 
bank cheques from Mr. Foker, and autographs from the carl himself, 
with the letters I 0 U written over his illustrious signature. 

Besides the four daughters of Lord Gravesend whose various qualities 
have been enumerated in the former paragra])h, his Lordship was blessed 
with a fifth girl, the Lady Ann Milton, who, from her earliest years 
and nursery, had been destined to a ]jeculiar position in life. It Wivs 
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ordained l)etwcen her parents and her aunt, that when Mr. Harry 
Foker attained a proper age, Lady Ann should become his wife. The 
idea had been familar to her mind when she yet wore pinafores, and 
when Harry, tlie dirtiest of little boys, used to come back with black 
eyes from school to Drummingtoii, or to his father’s house of Logwood, 
where Lady Ann lived much with her aunt. Both of the young people 
coincided witli tlie arrangement proposed by the elders, without any 
protests or dilHeulty. It no more entered Lady Ann’s mind to question 
tlie order of Iut fatlier, than it would have entered Esther’s to dispute 
the commands of Ahasucrus. The heir-apparent of the house of Foker 
was also obedient ; for wlien the oltl gentleman said, ‘ Harry, your 
uncle and I have agreed that when you ’re of a proper age, you ’ll marry 
Lady Ann ; she won’t have any money, but she ’s good blood, and a 
good one to look at, and I shall make you comfortable ; if you refuse, 
you’ll liave your motlier’s jointure, and two hundred a year during my 
life,’ — Harry, who know tliat his sire, though a man of few words, 
was yet implicitly to bo trusted, acquiesced at once in the parental 
decree, and said, ‘Well, sir, if Ann’s agreeable, I say ditto. She’s not 
a l)ad-h)oking girl.’ 

‘And sh(i has the Ixst blood in England, sir. Your mother’s blood, 
your own blood, sir,’ said the Brewer. ‘ There ’s nothing like it, sir.’ 

‘ Well, sir, as you lik(‘ it,’ Harry rej)lied. ‘ When you want me, 
please ring the l)ell. Only there’s no hurry, and I hope you’ll give us 
a long day. I sliouhl lik(‘ to have my tiing out l>efore I many.’ 

‘Fling away, Harry!’ answered the luaievolent father. ‘ Nol.>ody 
prevents you, do tiny ?’ And so very little more was said upon Lliis 
sul)jec*t, and Mr. Harry pursued those amusements in life which suit(‘d 
him best ; and hung up a little })icture of his cousin in his sitting-room, 
amidst the French jn-ints, the favourite ladri'sses and dancers, the 
racing and coaching works of art, which suited his taste and formed (lis 
gallery. It was an insignificant little picture, representing a sim}>l(^ 
round face with ringlets ; and it made, as it must be confessed, a very 
l)Oor figure l)y the side (jf IVIadomoisellc Petitot, dancing over a rainbow, 
or Mademois(dle Bedowa, grinning in red l)oots and a lancer’s cap. 

Being engaged and disposed of, Lady Ann Milton did not go out so 
much in the worhl as her sisters, and often stayed at home in Londtni 
at the family house in Haunt S(|uar(', when her mamma with the other 
ladies went abroad. Tiny talked ami tiny danced with one man afba* 
another, and tin; imni (•aine and went, and the stories about tliein wau'c 
various. But tlierc was only this one story about Ann : she was 
engaged to Harry Foker ; she never was to think alxmt anybody else. 
It was not a V(‘ry amusing story. 

Well, the instant Foker awoke on the day after Lady Clavering’s 
dinner, there was Blanclic’s image glaring upon him with its clear grey 
eyes, and winning smile. There was her tune ringing in his ears, ‘ Yet 
round aljout the .s])ot, ofttiincs I hover, ofttimes I hover,’ which px)r 
Foker began piteously to h\im, as he sat up in his bed under the crimson 
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Bilkcn coverlet. Opposite him was a French print of a Turkish lady and 
her Greek lover, surprised hy a venerahhj Ottoman, tlie Luly’s hushand ; 
on the other wall was a French print of a gentleman and lady, riding ami 
kissing each other at the full gallop ; all roimd the chaste bedroom were 
more French prints, either portraits of gauzy nymi)hs of the Opera or 
lovely illustrations of the novels ; or, mayhap, an English ehef-d’oeuvn^ 
or two, in which Miss Pinckney of T. R. E. 0. would be represented 
in tight pantaloons in her favourite page part ; or Miss Rougemont as 
Venus ; their value enhanced by the signatures of these ladies, Maria 
Pinckney, or Frederica Kougement, inscribed underneath the prints in an 
exquisite facsimile. Such were the pictures in wliieli honest Harry 
delighted. He was no worse than many of his neighbours ; ho was an 
idle, jovial, kindly, fast man about town ; and if Ids rooms were rather 
profusely decorated with works of French art, so that simple Lady Agii(\s, 
his mamma, on entering the apartments wh(*re her darling sate enveloped 
in fragrant (;louds of Latakia, was ofUm bewildered by the novelties 
which she beheld there, why, it must be remembered that he ^^as rielier 
than most young men, and could better afford to gratify his taste. 

A lett('r from Miss Pim/kney, written in a very de^/a(je style of spelling 
and handwriting, scrawling freely over tln^ filigree ])a])(w, and commencing 
by calling Mr. Harry her dear ITok(y-])okey-f()key, lay on his bed-tal>le 
by his side, amidst keys, sovereigns, cigar-cases, and a bit of verbena, 
which Miss Amory had given him, and reminding him of the arrival of 
the day when he was ‘to stand that dinner at the Elefant and Castle, at 
Richmond, which he had promistnC; a card fora private box at i\Iiss 
Rougemt nt’s approaching benefit, a bundle of ti<’kets for ‘ Ben Budgeoirs 
night, the North Laneashire Pippin, at j\Iartin Faunee’s, the Thrce- 
eornered Hat, in 8t. Martin’s Lane ; where Conkey Sam, Diek tlu; 
Nailor, the Deadman (the Worcestershire Nid)bor), would put on the 
gloves, and the lovers (d‘ the good oh I British sport were invited to 
attend’ — these and sundry other memoirs of Afr. Foker’s pursuits and 
ph'asures lay on the tabhi l>y Ids si<le when he woke. 

Ah ! how faint all tln'se ]>li‘asurcs si*emcd now ! What did he care fm* 
Conkey Sam or the Worcestershire Nobber ] What for the Freiieli }>rints 
ogling him from all sides of the room ; those regidar stunning slap-up 
out-and-outers'? And PiiK.'kney spelling bad and calling him Hokey- 
fokey, confound lier impndeneo ! The i<lea of being engaged to a dinner 
at the Elephant and Ciistle at Rielimond with that old woman (who was 
seven and tli rty years old, if .she was a day) filled his mind with dreary 
disgust now, instead of that plejxsure which he had only yt‘sterday 
expected to find from the entertainment. 

When his fond mamma beheld her boy that morning, she remarked on 
the pallor of his cheek, and the general gloom of his aspect. ‘ Why do 
you go on playing billiards at that wicked Spratt’s ? ’ Lady Agnes asked. 
‘ My dearest child, those billiards will kill you, I hu sure they will.’ 

‘ It isn’t the billiards,’ Harry said gloomily. 

‘ Then it ’s the dreadful Back Kitchen,’ said the Lady Agnes, ‘ I ’ve 
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often thought, cVyou know, Harry, of writing to the landlady, and 
that she would have the kindness to put only very little wine in 
the negus which you take, and see that you have your shawl on before 
you get into your brougham/ 

* Do, ma’am. Mrs. Cutts is a most kind motherly woman,’ Harry 
said. ‘ But it isn’t the Back Kitchen, neither,’ he added, with a 
ghastly sigh. 

As Lady Agnes never denied her son anything, and fell into all his 
ways with the fondest acquiescence, she was rewarded by a perfect con- 
fidence on young Harry’s part, who never thought to disguise from her a 
knowledge of the haunts which he frequented; and, on the contrary, 
brought her home choice aneculotes from the clubs and billiard-rooms, 
which the simple lady rclishe<l, if she did not understand. ‘ My son 
goes to Spratt’s,’ she would say to lier confidential friends. ‘ All the 
young men go to Sjn-att’s after their balls. It is de riguew\ my dear ; 
and they play billiards as they used to play macao and hazard in Mr. 
Fox’s time. Yes, my dear father often tohl me that they sate up always 
until nine o’clock the next morning with Mr. Fox at Brookes’s, whom I 
remember at Drummington, when I was a little girl, in a buff waistcoat 
and black satin small-clothes. My brother Erith never played as a young 
man, nor sate up late — he had no health for it ; but my l>oy must do as 
cverylnxly does, yiju know. Yes, and then he often goes to a jdace called 
the Back Kitchen, frequented by all the wits and authors, you know, 
whom one does not see in society, but whom it is a great privilege and 
pleasure for Harry to meet, and there he hears the questions of the day 
discussed ; and my dear father often said that it was our duty to en- 
courage literature, and he had hoped to see the late Dr. Johnson at 
Dmmmington, only Dr. Johnson died. Yes, and Mr. Sheridan came 
over, and drank a great deal of wine — everyl)ody drank a great deal 
of wine in those days — and jjapa’s wine-merchant’s bill was Um times jis 
much as Erith’s is, who gets it as he wants it from Fortnum Mason’s, 
and doesn’t keep any stock at all.’ 

‘ That was an uncommon good dinner we liad yesterday, ma’am,’ the 
artful Harry broke out. ‘ Tlieir clear soup’s better than ours — Mouffict 
will put too much tarragon into everything.* The supreme de volaille 
was verj" good — uncommon, and the sweets were better than Moufilct’s 
sweets. Did you tiste the plomhih'e, ma’am, and the maraschino jelly ? 
Stunningly good that mamschino jelly ! ’ 

Lady Agnes expressed her agreement in these, as in almost all other 
sentiments of her son, who continued the artful conveimtion, saying — 

‘ Very handsome house that of the Claverings. Funiiture, I should 
say, got up regardless of expense. Magnificent display of plate, ma’tim.’ 
The lady assented to all tliese propositions. 

* Very nice jxjople the Claverings.’ 

‘ Hm ! ’ said liwly Agnes. 

‘ I know what you mean. Lady C. ain’t distangy exactly, but slio is 
very good-natured.’ 
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‘Oh, very!’ mamma said, who was herself one of the most good- 
natured of women. 

‘ And Sir Francis, he don’t talk much before ladies ; but after dinner 
he comes out uncommon strong, ma’am — a highly agreeable, well- 
informed man. When will you ask them to dinner? Look out for 
an early day, ma’am ; ’ and looking into Lady Agnes’s pocket-]x)ok, he 
chose a day only a fortniglit hence (an age that fortnight seemed to 
the young gentleman), when the Claverings were to be invited to 
Grosvenor Street. 

The obedient Lady Agnes wrote the required invitation. She was 
accustomed to do so without consulting her husband, who liad his own 
society and habits, and who left his wife to see her own friends alone. 
Harry looked at the card : but there was an omission in the invitation 
wdiich did not please him. 

‘You have not asked Miss Wliatd’yecallum — Miss Emery, Lady 
Clavering’s daughter.’ 

‘Oh, that little creature!’ Lady Agnes cried. ‘Xo, I think not, 
Harry.’ 

‘We must ask Miss Ainory,’ Foker said. ‘I — I want to ask 
Pendeimis; and — and he’s very sweet uiion her. Don’t you think she 
sings very w'ell, ma’am ? ’ 

‘ I thought her rather forward, and didn’t listen to her singing. She 
only sang at you and Mr. Pendennis, it scumied to me. But I will ask 
her if you wisli, Harry,’ and so Miss Amory’s name was written on the 
card with her mother’s. 

This piece of diplomacy being triumphantly executed, Hany embraced 
his fond parent with the utmost affection, and retired to Ids own apart- 
ments, where he stretched himself on his ottoman, and lay brooding 
silently, sighing for the day whi«di was to bring the fair INIiss Amory 
under his paternal roof, and devising a hundred wild schemes for meet- 
ing her. 

On his return from making the grand tour, ]\[r. Foker junior had 
brought with him a polyglot vahd, who took the ]>laee of Stoopid, and 
eondes(‘mided to wait at dinner, attired in shirt-fronts of worked muslin, 
with many gold studs and chains. This man, wlio was of no particular 
(country, and spoke all languages indifferently ill, made himself useful 
to Mr. Hariy in a variety of ways, —read all the artless yoiitli’s corre- 
spondence, knew his favourite haunts and the addresses of his aetpiaint- 
aiKJO, and offichxted at the private dinners which the young gentleman 
gave. As Harry lay upon his sofa after his interview with his mamma, 
robed in a wonderful dressing-gown, and putliiig his pii)e in gloomy 
sil(‘nce, Auatole, too, must have remarked tliat something affected his 
master’s spirits ; thougli he did not betray any ill-bred sympatliy with 
Harry’s agitjition of mind. When Harry began to dress himself in his 
out-of-door morning costume, he was very liard indeed to pleiiso, and 
partieularly severe and snappish about his toilet : ho tried, and cursed, 
panUiloons of many different stripes, cheeks, and colours : all the lx)ots 
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were villainously varnished; the sliirts too *loiid' in pattern. He 
scented his linen and person with peeuliar richness this day ; and what 
must have been the valet’s astonishment, when, after some blushing 
and hesitation on Harry’s part, tlie young gentleman asked, ‘I say, 
Anatole, when I engaged you, didn’t you — hem — didn’t you say that 
you could dress — hem — dress hair ? ’ 

The valet said, ‘Yes, lie could.’ 

^Cherchy alors une de tongs, — et — curly moi un pew,^ Mr. 

Foker said, in an easy manner ; and tlie valet, wondering whether liis 
master was in love or was going masquerading, went in searih of tlie 
articles, — first from the old butler who waited upon Mr. h’oker senior, 
on whose liald pate the tongs would have scarcely found a hundred hairs 
to seize, and finally of the lady who liad the charge of the meek auburn 
fronts of the Lady Agnes. And the tongs being got. Monsieur Anatole 
twisted his young master’s locks until he had made Harry’s head as 
curly as a negro’s ; after which the youth dressed himself with the 
utmost care and splendour, and proceeded to sally out. 

‘ At what dime sail I ordia* de drag, sir, to be to Miss Pingney’s door, 
sir?’ the attendant whispered as his master was going forth. 

‘ Confound her ! — Put the dinner off — I can’t go ! ’ said Foker. ‘ No, 
hang it — I must go. Poyntz and liougemont, and ever so many mm-c, 
are coming. The drag at P(‘lham Corner at six o’clock, Anatole.’ 

The drag was not one of j\[r. Foker’s own equipages, but was hired 
from a livery stalile for festivi; pur])oses ; Foken-, howeven*, put his own 
carriage into riMpiisitioii that morning, and for what purpose do(\s the 
kind reader sujqiosc'? Why, to drive down to Lamb Court, Tem}»l(', 
taking (rrosvenor Place by the way (which lies in the exact direction of 
the Temple from Grosveiior Street, as cvtTybody knows), where lie had 
just the pleasure of p(;e})ing upwards at Miss Aniory’s j»ink windioN' 
curtains ; having achieved which satisfa<'tory feat, he drov<* off to P<‘irs 
(diambers. Why did lie want to see his dear friend Pen so much ! 
Why did he yearn and long aft(*r him? and did it S(‘em necessary t«» 
Foker’s veiy existence that he slunild hco Piai that morning, having 
jiarted with him in pi'rfcct health on the night jirevious? Pen had 
lived two years in London, and Foker had not paid half-a-dozen visits to 
his chambers. What sent him thither now in such a hurry ? 

What? — If any young ladies read this page, I have only to inform 
them P at wlam the same mishap befalls them, w'hich now Inul for 
more than twelve liours befalhm Harry Foker, people will grow interest- 
ing to them for whom they did not care sixpence on the day before ; as 
on the other liand ]>ersons of whom tiny fancied tliemselves fond will 
l)e found to liave become insi])id and disagrec'able. Tlien your dearest 
Eliza or Maria of the other day, to wliom you wrote letters and sent 
locks of hair yards long, will on a sudden be as indiffmvnt to you as 
your stupidest relation ; whilst, on the contrary, abiut his relations you 
will Ixrgin to feel sufth a warm interest ! such a loving desire ingratiate 
yoiu^elf with his mamma ! such a liking for that dear kind old man his 
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father ! If He is in the habit of visiting at any liouse, wliat advances 
you will make in order to visit there too ! If He has a married sister, 
you will like to spend long mornings witli her. You will fatigue your 
servant by sending notes to her, for wliic^h there will be the most i^ressing 
occasion, twice or thrice in a day. You will cry if your mamma objects 
to your going too often to see His family. The only one of them you 
will dislike, is perhaps his younger brotlier, who is at home for the 
liolidays, and who will persist in stajdng in tlie room wlieii you come to 
see your dear iiew-found friend, his darling second sister. Sometliing 
like this will happen to you, young ladies, or, at any rate, let us hope it 
may. Yes, you must go through the hot hts and the cold fits of that 
pretty fever. Your mothers, if they wouhl acknowledges it, have passed 
tlirough it before you were born, your dear papa being llic object of the 
passion of course, — who could it be but he ? And as y(.)u suffer it, so 
will your Iwothers, in their way, ---and after their kiml. More selfish 
than you : more eager and headstrong than you ; tiicy will rush on their 
destiny when the doomed charmer makes hiu* ai)pearance. Or, if they 
<lonT, and you don’t. Heaven help you! As the gambler said of his 
dice, to love and win is the b(»st thing, to love and lose is the next best. 
Now, then, if you ask why Henry Foker, Esquire, was in such a hurry 
to see Arthur Pendennis, and felt sueli a sudden valm; and esteem for 
him, there is no ditticulty in saying it was ])i‘oause I*en had become 
really valuable in I\lr. Foker’s eyes; because if Pen was not the rose, 
he had yet be(m lunr that fragrant flower (»f love. Was not lu; in the 
habit of going to her house in London Did he not live mur her in the 
country? — know all aliout the enchantress! What, I wonder, would 
Liwly Ann Milton, Mr. FokcFs cousin and jn'ctcndne, have sahl, if her 
Ladj'Ship had known all that was going on in the bosom of that funny 
little gentleman ? 

Alas! when Foker reached Lamb (’ourt, h'aving his carriage for the 
a<lmiration of the litth^ clerks who wen* lounging in tin? archway that 
leads thence into Flag Court, which leads into Ui>p(‘r Temph^ Lane, 
Warrington was in the chambers, but Pen was absent. Pen was gone 
to the printiiig-c)iK(*('. to see his proofs. ‘ Would Foker have a pipe, and 
should the laundress go to the Cock and get him sonu'. hoevV Warrington 
asked, remarking wdth a pleased sujprise the sphaidid toilet of this 
scented and shiny-l)ooted young aristocrat; but Foker had not the 
slightest wdsh for beer or tolxurco : lie had very important business : he 
rushed away to liie Fall Mall Gazette oflice, still bent upon flnding 
Pi'll. Pen had quitted that place. Foker wanted him that they might 
g(^ together to call uixin Lady Olavering. Foker u'ent away disconsolate, 
and whiled away an hour or tw^o vaguely at clubs : and when it w'as 
time to pay a visit, he thought it W'ould be but decent and polite to 
drive to Grosvenor Place and leave a card upon Lady Clavering. He 
had not the courage to ask to see her when the door was oiiened ; he 
oidy delivered two cards, with Mr. Henry Foker imgravod uiion them, 
to ji'ames, in a speechless agony. Jeaines received tlic tickets, bowdng 
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his ix>w(lere(l head The varnished doors closed upon him. The Ix^loved 
object was as far as ever from him, though so near. He thought lie 
heard the tones of a piano «and of a siren singing, coming from the 
<b*awing-room and sweejjing over the balcony shnibbery of geraniums. 
He would have liked to sto]) and listen, but it might not be. ‘ Drive to 
TattersalFs,' he said to tlie groom, in a voice smothered with emotion, 
— ‘ And bring my jiony round,' ho added, as the man drove rapidly 
away. 

As good luck would have it, that splendid barouclie of Lady 
Clavering's, wliich has been imuleipiately described in a former chapbir, 
drove up to Iier Ladyship's door just as Fokcr mounted tlie pony which 
was ill waiting for liim. He bestrode the fiery animal, and dodged 
about the Arch of the Green Park, keeping the carnage well in view, 
until lie saw Lady Clavering enter, and with her — whose could be that 
angel form, but the enchantress's, clad in a sort of gossamer, with a 
pink Ixmnet ami a liglit-bliie parasol — but Miss Amory? 

The carriage took its fair owners to Madame Rigodon's cap and lace 
shoj), to Mrs. W()ls(‘y’s Berlin worsted shop, — who knows to wliat other 
resorts of female commerce? Then it went and took kres at Hunter's, 
for Lady Clavei*iiig was soimnvhat florid in her tastes ami amusements, 
and not only liki'd to go abroad in the nicest showy carriage in London, 
but that the public should see her iu it too. Ami so, in a white bnimd 
with a yellow feather, she at(^ a large ]>ink ice in tlie sunshine bd’orc 
Hunter’s door, till Foker mi his i)ony, ami the* hmI jacket who accom- 
panied him, were almost tired of thxlging. 

Then at last she made her way into the Park, and tin* rapid Foker 
made his dash forward. What to do? Just to get a nod of recogni- 
tion from Miss Amory ami her mother; to cross them a half-dozen 
times in the drive ; to watch and ogle them from tlie other side of the 
ilitch, where the horsemen assemble when the band ])lays in Kensington 
Gardens. What is tin*, use of looking at a woman in a i>ink boiimd 
across a diteli ? Wliat is the earthly goml to be got out of a nod of tln^ 
lieml? Strange that men will be (tontented with such pleasures, or, if 
not content(‘(l, at h'ast that they will be so eager in seeking them. Not 
one word did Harry, he so fluent of conversation ortliiiarily, exclninge 
with his chanm*r on that day. Mutely he beheld her return to ht‘r 
carriage, and drive away among rather ironical salutes from the young 
men in tlie Park. One said that the Indian widow was making tin* 
paternal rupees sjiiii rajiidly ; another said that she ouglit to liavt^ 
Imriied lici-sclf alive, and left the money to lier daughter. This one 
asked who Clav(‘riiig was? — and old Tom Eaves, wlio knew everylxxly, 
and never missed a day in the Park on his grey cob, kindly said that 
Clav(!ring liad come into an estate over lieml and heels in mortgage : 
that th(*re were devilish ugly stories about him when ho was a young 
man, and that it was reported of him that lie had a share in a gambling- 
house, and luul certainly shown the white featlier in his regiment. ‘ He 
]»L.ys still ; he is in a hell every night almost,' Mr. Eaves added. 
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‘ I should think so, since his inamage,’ said a wag. 

‘He gives devilish good dinnci-s,’ said Foker, striking up for the 
honour of his host of yesterday. 

‘ I daresay, and I daresay he doesn’t ask Eaves,’ tlic wag said. * I 
say, Eaves, do you dine at Clavering’s — ^at the Begum’s 1’ 

‘ / dine there ? ’ said Mr. Eaves, who would have dined with Beelzehuh 
if sure of a good cook, and when he came away, would have painted 
his host blacker than fate had made him. 

‘You might, you know, although you ilo abuse him so,’ eoiitinued 
the wag. ‘ They say it ’s very pleasant. Clavering goes to sleep after 
dinner ; the Begum g(‘ts tipsy with cheny-lmindy, and the young lady 
sings songs to the young gentlemen. She sings well, don’t she, Fo?’ 

‘ Slap up,’ said Fo. ‘ I tell you what, Poyntz, she sings like a — 
whatd’yecallum — you know what I mean — like a mermaid, you know, 
but that ’s not their name.’ 

‘ I never heard a mermaid sing,’ Mr. Poyntz, tlie wag, replied. ‘ Who 
ever heard a mermaicn Eaves, you are an old ftdlow : did you?’ 

‘Don’t make a lark of me, hang it, I’oyntz,’ sai<l Foker, turning red, 
and with tears almost in his eyes ; ‘you know what I mean ; it’s those 
what ’s-Iiis-names — in Ilomcr, you know. I never said I was a good 
scholar.’ 

‘ And nobody ever said it of you, my boy,’ Mr. Poyntz remarked ; ami 
Foker, striking spurs into his pony, eantered away down Rotten Row, 
his mind agitated with various emotions, ainhitions, mortifieatioiis. Ho 
ivds sorry that he had not been good «at his hooks in early life, tliat he 
might luv e cut out all those chaps who were, about her, and who talked 
the languages, and wrote poetry, and painttMl ])ietui(‘s in her album, 
and — and that. — ‘What am I,’ thought little Foker, ‘eoin]»ared to her? 
fShc ’s all soul, she is, and can write poetry or eonipc^st*. musi(*, as easy 
as I could drink a glass of beer. Beor ?— (laiiune, tliat’s all I’m lit 
for, is beer. I am a poor, ignorant little In^ggar, good for notliiiig hut 
Foke)‘’s Entire. I misspent iny youth, and used to get tlu'. eha])s to do 
niy exercises. Andwliat’s the eonsequenees now! Oh, Harry Foker, 
what a confo\ind('.(l little fool you have betui ! ’ 

As he made this dreary soliloquy, he ha<l eantered out of Rotten 
Row into the Park, and there was on tlic point of riding down a large 
old roomy family cjirriage, of which he took no heed, when a cheery 
voi(io cried out, ‘ Harry, Harry ! ’ and looking \\\\ he hehehl his aunt, 
the Lady Ro^’iervillo, and two of her daughters, of whom the one who 
spoke was Harry’s betrothed, the Lady Ann. 

He started back with a pale, swxred look, as a truth, about which he 
had not thought during the whole day, came across him. 2%^re was 
his fate, there, in the back seat of that carriage ! 

‘What is the matter, Harry? why arc you so pale? You have heeii 
raking and smoking too much, you wicked hoy,’ said Lady Ann. 

Foker said, ‘How do, aunt? IIow do Ann ?’ in a pcituibcd manner 
— muttered something about a pressing enga.gemeut, — indeed he saw 
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by the Park clock that he must have been keeping liis party in the 
drag 'waiting for nearly an hour — ^and waved a good-bye. The little 
man and the little pony were out of sight in an instant — the great 
ean'iage rolled away. Nobody inside was very much interested about 
his coming or going : the Countess Inking occupied with her spaniel, 
the Lady Lucy’s tlnmghts and eyes being turiiod upon a volume of 
sermons, and those of Lady Ann upon a new novel, which the sisters 
had just procured from tlie libniry. 


CHAPTER XL 

CAKKIES THE READER BOTH TO RICHMOND AND GREENWICH 

P OOR Foker found the dinner at Richmond to be the most dreary 
entertainment uj)on which ever mortal man wasted his guineas. 
‘ I wonder h(')w the deuce I could ever have liked these people,’ 
he thought in his (nvn mind. ‘ Why, I can see the crows’-feet under 
Rougemont’s eyes, and the paint on her (dieeks is laid on as thick as 
Clown’s ill a paiitoiiiiine ! The way in which that Pinckney talks slang 
is quite disgusting. I hate chati* in a woman. And old Colchicum ! 
that old Col, coming down here in his brougham, with his coronet on 
it, and sitting IxMikin betweem IMademniselle Coralie ami her mother! 
It’s too bad. All English peer, and a hnrs('o-id(‘r of Franeoni's ! — It 
won't do ; by Jove, it won't dn. I ain’t proud ; but it will 7iot do ! ’ 
Two})cncc-halr penny for yonr lliouglits, Fokiy ! ’ eried out ]\Iis.s 
Roiigeniont, taking her cigar fiom her truly vermilion lips, as she, 
belicld the young fellow hj^t in thought, seated at the' }u‘ad of his 
tal)l(‘, amidst iiH'lting ie«'s, and cut ]»ineuj)pli‘s, and bottles full and 
cmi)ty, and cigar-ashes s<*att<*red on fruit, and tlic ruins of a dessert 
which had no plcasuie for him. 

^ DueA Foker ever tliink.” drawled ont ]\lr. I’oyntz. ‘ Foker, here 
is a considerable sum of inoin'y olTered by a fair capitalist at tliis 
end (»f the tal)h^ for the jn-csent emanations of your valuable and 
acute intellect, old l)oy !’ 

‘What the (haiee is tliat I’oyntz a-talking alMuit?’ Miss Piiiekmy 
asked of licr lU'ighbonr. ‘I hate him. lie’s a drawlin’, sneerin’ 
boast.’ 

‘What a droll of a litth* man is that little Fokare, my lor,’ 
Mademoiselle Coralie said, in lier own language, and with the rich 
twang of that sunny Gascony in wliieh Iu‘r swartliy elieeks and bright 
black (‘yes Jiad got their I'lre. ‘ What a droll of a man ! He does 
not look to liave twenty years.’ 

‘I wisli I AVfU'o of his age,’ said tin* venerable Cohdiieum, \\ith a sigh, 
as he imtlined his puiple face towards a large goldet of claret. 

^ a*' jtmesRe. .Penh I jt m'cii Jiche,' said Madame Brack, (.'Oralie’s 
nieniTiia, taking a gr(‘at pincli out of Lord Colchicum’s delicate gold snuff- 
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1k)X. * Je n\iiine que les hommes faits, mot, Comme milor. Coral ie I 

n*est-ce j)as que tu n\iim€S que les hommes fails ^ ma hiehetteV 

My lord said, with a grin, ‘ You flatter me, Madame 

^ Taisez-vous^ maman ; vous n^etes quune hete^^ Coralie cried, witli a 
sliriig of her robust shoulders ; upm wliich, iny lord said that she did 
not flatter at any rate; and pocketed his snuff-box, not desirous that 
Madame Brack’s dubious fingers should plunge too frequently into his 
Mackabaw. 

There is no need to give a prolonged detail of tlic animated conversa- 
tion wliich ensued during the rest of the banquet ; a conversation wliicli 
would not much edify the reader. And it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that all ladies of the corps de danse are not like Miss Pinckney, any 
more than that all peers resemble that illustrious iiKniiber of their order, 
the late lamented Viscount Colchi(!Uin. 

Mr. Foker drove his lovely guests home to Brompton in the drag that 
night ; but he was quite thoughtful and gloomy during the whole of the 
little journey from Richmond ; neither listening to the jokes of the 
friends liehind him and on the box by his side, nor enlivening them, as 
was his wont, liy his own facetious sallies. And when the ladies whom 
he had conveyed alighted at the door of their house, and asked their 
accomplished coachman whether he would not step in and take something 
to drink, he declined with so inelamrlioly an air, tJiat they supjK)Scd that 
the Governor and lie had had a difference, or that sonu* calamity had 
befallen him ; and he did not tell these p(‘nple what the enuse of his 
gri(>f was, but left JMesdames Rougemont an<l Pinckney, unheeding tlu? 
cries of ?'ie latter, who hung over her balcony likt' Jezebel, and called 
out to him to ask him to giv(^ another ]>arty soon. 

He sent the drag home under rhe guidance of one of tlie grotmis, and 
wemt on foot himself; his hands in his ]>ockels, ]»lung(‘d in thought. 
The stars and moon shining tranquilly oveilu'ad, looki'd down upon 
Mr. Foker that night, as he in his turn sentimentally regarded them. 
And he went and gazed upwards at the house in Gro.^venor Place, ajid 
at the windows which he suppose«l to be those of tin* beloved object ; 
and he moaned and he sighed in a way piteous and suiquising to witness, 
which Policeman X did, who informed Sir Francis Cla\ ering’s ]X‘Oi)le, as 
they took the refreshment of beer on the coa(*h-box at the neighbouring 
public-house, after bringing honu' their lady from the French ])lay, that 
there h.al been another chap hanging about the premises that evening — 
a little chap pressed like a swell. 

And now, with that perspicacity and ingenuity and enteriuisc which 
only belong to a certain passhm, JSIr. Foker Ix'gan to dodge ]\Iiss Aniory 
through London, and to appear wherever h(' could mt'et her. If Lady 
(llavering went to the French play, where her Ladyslup had a box, Mr. 
Foker, whoso knowledge of the language, as we have heard, was not con- 
spicuous, appeared in a stall. He found out where lun* engagements 
were (it is possible that Anatole, his man, was acquainted with Sir 
Francis Clavering’s gentleman, and so got a sight of her Ladyship’s 
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engagement-book), and at many of these evening parties Mr. Foker made 
his apixjarance — to the surprise of the world, and of his mother es^iecially, 
whom he ordered to apply for cards to these parties, for which until now 
he had shown a supreme contempt. He told the pleased and unsuspicious 
lady that he went to parties because it was right for him to see the 
world ; he told her that lie went to the French play because ho wanted 
to perfect himself in the language, and there wjxs no such good lesson as 
a comedy or vaudeville ; — and when one night the astonished Lady Agnes 
saw him stand up and dance, and complimented him upon his elegance 
and activity, the meudjicious little rogue asserted that he had Icixnied to 
(laiu^e in Paris, whereas Anatole knew that his young master used to go 
off privily to an academy in Brewer Street, and study there for some 
houi-s in the morning. The casino of our modern days was not invented, 
or was in its infancy as yet ; and gentlemen of Mr. Foker’s time had not 
the facilities of acquiring the science of dancing which are enjoyed by 
our present youth. 

Old Pendeniiis seldom missed going to church. He considered it to 
be his duty as a gentleman to patronise the institution of public woi-ship, 
and that it was a (H)rre(;t thing to lie seen at church of a Sunday. One 
day, it chanced tliat he and Arthur went thither together : the latter, 
who was now in high favour, had been to breakfast with his uncle, from 
whose lo<lging they walked across the Park to a church not far from 
Belgmve Square. There wius a charity sermon at Saint James’s, as the 
Major knew l)y tlie bills posted on the pillars of his parish church, which 
probably caused liim, for he was a thrifty man, to forsake it for that 
day ; besides, he had other vi(‘ws for himself and Pen. * We will go to 
church, sir, across the Park ; and then, begad, we will go to tlui Claver- 
ings^ house, and ask them for lunch in a friendly way. Lady Clavering 
likes to be. asked for lunch, and is unc*ommonly kind, and monstrous 
hospital)! e.’ 

* I met them at dinma* last week, at Lady Agnes Fok<‘ris, sir,’ Pen 
said, ‘and the Begum was veiy kind in<lee<l. So she was in the country : 
so slie is everywhere. But I share your opinion al)out Miss Amory ; one 
of your opinions, that is, uncle, for you were changing, the last time we 
spoke alx)ut Ikt.’ 

‘ And what do you think of her now?’ the elder said. 

‘ 1 think her the most confounded little flirt in London,’ Pen answered, 
lauglrng. ‘ 8h(.* inivhi a tremendous assault upon Harry Foker, who 
sat next to Iicr ; and to whom she gave all the talk, though I took 
her down.’ 

‘ Bah ! lleniy Fok(‘r is engaged to his cousin, all tlie world knows it : 
not a bad coup of Lady Roshervdllc’s, that. I sliould say, that the 
young man at his father’s dciith — and old Mr. Foker’s life’s dcvilisli 
bad : you know he lual a fit at Arthur’s last year — I should say, that 
young Foker won’t have less than fourteen thousand a year from the 
brewery, besi<les Logwood and the Norfolk pro):M:rty. I have no pride 
;cbodt mey Pen. I like a man of birth certainly, but dammy, I like a 
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brewery which brings in a man fourteen thousand a year ; hey, Pen ? 
11a, ha ! that the sort of man for me. And I recommend you, now 
that you are lanced in the world, to stick to fellows of that sort ; to 
fellows who have a stake in the country, begad.' 

‘ Foker sticks to me, sir,' Arthur answered. ‘ He has been at our 
chambers several times lately. He has asked me to dinner. We are 
almost as great friends as we used to be in our youth : and his talk is 
about Blanche Amory from morning till night. I 'm sure he 's sweet 
upon her.' 

‘ I 'm sure he is engaged to his cousin, and tliat tliey will keep the 
young man to his bargain,' said the Major. ‘ The marriages in these 
families are affairs of state. Lady Agnes was made to marry old Foker 
by the late Lord, although she was notoriously partial to her cousin 
who was killed at Allmera afterwards, and who saved her life out of 
the lake at Drummington. I remember Lady Agnes, sir, an exceed- 
ingly fine woman. But what did she dol — of course she maiTied her 
father’s man. Why, Mr. Foker sate for Drummington till the Keform 
Bill, and ptiid dev’lish well for his seat, too. And you may depend 
upon this, sir, that Foker senior, who is a parvenu, and loves a great 
man, as all parvenus do, has ambitious views for his son as well as 
himself, and that your friend Harry must do as his father bids him. 
Lord bless you I I ’ve known a hundred cases of lo^'e in young men and 
women : hey Master Arthur, do you take me ? They kick, sir, they 
resist, they make a deuce of a riot, and that sort of thing, but they end 
by listening to reason, bt^gad.' 

‘ Blanche is a dangerous girl, sir,' Pen said. ‘ I was smitten with 
her myself once, and very far gone, too,’ he added : ‘ l)ut that is 
years ago.' 

‘Were you? How far did it go? Did she return it!’ asked the 
Major, looking hard at Pen. 

Pen, with a laugh, said ‘ that at one time he did think he was pretty 
well in Miss Ainory’s good graces. But niy motlier ilid n('>t like lier, 
and tlie affair went off.' Pen dhl not think it fit to tell his unde all 
tlie particulars of that courtship wdiich had pjissed between himself and 
the young lady. 

‘ A man might go farther and fare worse, Arthur,’ the Major said, 
still looking quccrly at his nephew. 

‘ Her birth, sir ; her father w^as the mate of a ship, they say : and 
she has not money enough,' objected Pen, in a dandified manner. 

‘ What ’s ten thousand ixuind and a girl bred iip like her ? ' 

‘ You use my own words, and it is all very w ell. But, I tell you in 
confidence. Pen, — in strict honour, mind, — that it’s my belief she has a 
devilish deal more than ten thousand pound : and from wliat I saw of 
lier the other day, and — and have heard of her — I should say she w’as 
ii devilish accomplished, clever girl : and would make a good w’ife with 
a sensible husband.' 

‘How do you know about her money'?' Pen asked, smiling. ‘You 

Y 
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seem to have information about everybody, and to know about all the 
town.' 

‘ I do know a few things, sir, and I don't tell all I know. Mark 
that,’ the uncle replied. ‘ And as for that charming Miss Amory, — for 
charming, Ix^gad ! she is, — if I saw her Mrs. Arthur Pendennis, I 
should neither be sorry nor surprised, begad ! and if you object to ten 
thousand ix)iind, what would you say, sir, to tliirty, or forty, or fifty 1 ' 
and the Major looked still more knowingly, and still harder at Pen. 

‘Well, sir,' he said to his godfather and namesake, ‘make her Mm 
Ai'thnr Pendennis. You can do it as well as I.' 

‘ Psha ! you are laughing at me, sir,' the other replied, rather 
j)eevishly, ‘ and you ought not to laugh so near a church gate. Here 
we arc at St. Benediet’s. They say Mr. Oriel is a l)eautiful preacher.' 

Indeed, the bells were tolling, the people were troojjing into tlie 
handsome church, the eamages of the iuhal)itaiits of the lordly qiiarti'i* 
]>oured forth their pretty loads of devotees, in whose (;omj)any Pen and 
liis uncle, ending their edifying coiivt i-sation, entered the fane. I do 
not know whether other peoj)le carry their worldly affairs to the churcli 
door. Artliur, who, from habitual reverence and feeling, was always 
more than res])ectf\d in a ]>lace of worship, tiiought of tlie incongruity 
of their talk, ])erhaj)S ; whilst the old gentleman at his side was utterly 
unconscious of any sucli {,*ontra.st. His liat was brushed : his wig was 
trim ; his nc</kcl(^tli was perfectly tied. He looked at every soul in tla^ 
congregation, it is true : the bald heads and the bonnets, tlie tlowt'rs 
and tlie b*at]iers : Vmt so demurely, that lie lianlly lilted up his eyes 
fr«*m his book — from his book wliieli In,* eouhl not read williout glassi-s. 
As for Pen’s gnivity, it was .sijn'ly jait to tlie t<'st when, upon looking 
by chaiiee towards the si'ats vliere the servants W(*rc eoIJiM-ted, he spied 
out by tlie side of a dmnure g(‘ntleman in plush, H(‘ury Foker, Esquire, 
who hud diseov(‘n‘d this plaee t»f devotion. Following the din‘etion of 
Harry’s eye, which strayi'd a good deal from his book, Pv * found that 
it alight<‘d upon a yellow btuinet and a pink one : and that tliese 
Inmnets were oii tlie lu'ads of Lady Clavering and Blaiiehe Amory. If 
Pen's iiiiele is not tin* only man who lias talked about his worldly 
affairs up to the church door, is iioor Harry Foker the only one who 
has brought his worMly lovi^ into the aisle] 

When the congi-egation is.su(*d forth at the (‘(nieUision of the aerviei*, 
Foker was mit amongst the first, but Pen came up wifh him presently, 
as he was hankering about the entrance which he was unwilling to 
leave, until my lady’s barouche, with tlie bewigged coachman, ha«l 
borne away its mistress and her daughter from tiieir devotions. 

When the two ladies came out, thi^y found together the Pendennises, 
uncle and ncpliew, and Harry looker, Es<iuire, su(*king the crook of his 
stick, standing there in the sunshine. To sec and to ask to eat were 
simultaneous with the good-natured Begum, and she invited the thr(*e 
geuilemeii to luncheon straightway. 

Blanche, too, was particularly gracious. ‘ Oh I do come,' she stiid to 
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Arthur, ‘if you are not too great a man. I want so to talk to you 
about — but we musn’t say what, lure^ you know. What would Mr. 
Oriel sayT And the young devotee jumped into the carriage after her 
mamma. — ‘I’ve read every word of it. It’s adoraUt^ she added, still 
addressing herself to Pen. 

‘ I know who is,’ said Mr. Arthur, making rather a pert bow. 

‘ What ’s the row about ? ’ asked Mr. Foker, ratlier puzzled. 

‘ I suppose Miss Amory means “ Walter Lorraine,” ’ said the Major, 
looking knowing, and nodding at Pen. 

‘I suppose so, sir. There was a famous review in the Pall Mall 
tliis morning. It was Warrington’s doing tlioiigli, and I must not be 
too proud.’ 

‘A review in Pall Mall?— Walter Lorraine? What the doose do 
you mean?’ Foker asked. ‘Walter Lormine died of the measles, poor 
little beggar, when we were at Grey Friars. I remember his mother 
coming up.’ 

‘ You are not a literary man, Foker,’ Pen said, laughing, and hooking 
Ids arm into his friend’s. ‘You must know I have l)een writing a 
novel, and some of the papers have spok('ii vtny well of it. Perliaps 
you don’t read the Sunday ])apers ?’ 

‘I read BdVs Life regular, old lx\v,’ Mr. Foker answered ; at which 
Pen lauglicd again, and tlie three geiitlemmi proceeded in great good- 
humour to Liwly Clavering's house. 

The subject of the novel was resuine«l after lunrheon by ]\Iiss Amory, 
who inde('d loved poets and men of letters if slu' loved anytliing, and 
was sin-.ercly an artist in feeling. ‘Some (*f the j>assages in the lx>ok 
made me cry, positively they did,’ she said. 

Pen said, with some fatuity, ‘I am liappy to thiidv I have a jvirt of 
vfis lar7iu\% Miss Blanche ’ - and tlie i^Iajnr (who had not n'ud more 
than six pages of Pen’s book) ])ut oti his sanetitied look, saying, ‘Yes, 
there are some passages tpiite. atleeting, mons'oiis atYeetiiig : and ’ 

‘Oil, if it makes you cry, ’---Lady Clavering dt'clared she would not 
read it, ‘that she wouldn’t.’ 

‘Don’t, tnamma,’ BhuK'hc said, with a Freiieh shrug of her slmihlers ; 
and then she fell into a rha]>s()dy alxint ihi‘ liook, about the snntvhcs of 
poetry interspersed in it, about the two heroines, Leonora and Neiera ; 
alxait the two heroes, Walter Lorraine and his rival the young Dukc^ — 
‘and what good company you introduce us to,’ said the young lady 
archly, How much of your life have you passed at court ? 

and arc you a iiriine minister’s son, Mr. Arthur?’ 

Pen began to laugh — ‘ It is as cheap for a novelist to create a Duke 
as to make a Baronet,’ he said. ‘ Shall I tell you a secret, INliss Amory ? 

I promoted all my characters at the request of the publisher. The 
young Duke was only a young Baron when the novel w^as first written ; 
his false friend, the Viscount, was a simple commoner, and so on with 
all the characters of the story.’ 

‘ What a wicked, satirical, pert young man you have become ! Comme 
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vow« voila forme ! ’ said the young latly. * How different from Arthur 
Pendennis of the country ! Ah ! I think I like Arthur Pendennis of 
the country best, though ! ’ and she gave him the full benefit of her 
eyes, — both of the fond ap})ealing glance into his own, and of the 
modest look downwards towards the carpet, which showed off her dark 
eyelids and long fringed laslics. 

Pen of course protested that he had not changed in the least, to 
which the young Imly rcjdied by a tender sigh ; and thinking tliat she 
had done quite enough to make Arthur happy or miserable (as the Ciise 
might be), she proceeded to cajole his companion, Mr. Harry Foker, 
who during the literary conversation had sate silently imbibing the head 
of his aine, and wishing he was a clever chap like that Pen. 

If the Major thought tliat by telling Miss Amory of Mr. FokeFs 
engagement to his cousin, Lady Ann Milton (which iiiforination the 
old gentleman neatly conveyed to the girl as he sate by her side at 
luncheon Ix'low stairs), — if, we say, the Major thought that the 
knowledge of this fact would prevent Blamdie from l)aYing any further 
attention to the young heir of FokeFs Entire, he was entirely mistaken. 
She Ixrame only the iiKue gracious to Foker : she praised him, and 
cveiy’thing Ix'longing to liim ; she pmised his mamma ; she praised the 
jioiiy which he rode in the Park ; she praised the lovely brelo(jues oi- 
gimcracks whkh the young gentleman wore at his watch-ehain, and 
that dear little darling of a cane, and those dear little delicious monkey s 
heads with ruby eyes, wliic-h ornamented Harry's shirt, ami formed tln^ 
buttons of his waistcoat. And tlnm, having praised and coaxed the 
weak youth until ho Idushed and tingled with ph'iisurc, and until 
thought she really had gom‘ (piite far enough, she took another theme. 

‘I am afraid Mr. Foker is a very sad young man,’ she siiid, turning 
rouml to Pen. 

‘ He (l(M‘.s not look so/ Pen answerer] with a sneer. 

‘I mean we have heard sad stories alxmt him. Havrm’t v , mamma ! 
What was Mr, Poyntz saying Imre, the other rlav, alK)nt that Jiarty at 
Richmomn Oh you naughty creature !’ But here, seeing that Harry's 
countenance assumed Ji grf‘at cxprc.ssion of alarm, while Pen’s woro a 
look of amusement, she turned to the latter and said, ‘I Indieve you joh* 
just as Ixid : I belh've you would have liked to have lxx?u there, — 
wouldn’t you ? I know yrni would : yes — and so should I.’ 

‘Lo^, Blanche !’ mamma cried. 

* Well, I would. I never saw an actress in my life. 1 would give 
anything to know one ; for I adrire tident. And I adore Richmond, 
that I dr> ; and I arlorc (Greenwich, and I say, I should like to go then'.’ 

‘Why shoidd not we three Ixiclielors,’ the Major liero broke out 
gallantly, and to liis nephew’s special surprise, ‘beg these ladies to 
honour us with their company at GreenwiclF^ Is Lady Clavering to go 
on for ever being hospitable to us, and may we make no return 1 Speak 
for yrjurselves, young men, — eh, begad I Here is my nephew, with his 
l^x kets full of money — his pockets full, Ixjgad ! and Mr. Henry Foker, 
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who, as I have heard say, is pretty well to do in the world, — how is 
your lovely cousin. Lady Ann, Mr. Fokerl — here are these two young 
ones, — and they allow an old fellow like me to speak. Lady Clavering, 
will you do me the favour to be my guest ? and Miss Blanche shall be 
Arthur’s, if she will l)e so good.’ 

‘ Oh, delightful I ’ cried Blanche. 

‘ I like a bit of fun too,’ said Lady Glavering ; ‘ and we ^vill take 
some day when Sir Francis ’ 

‘ When Sir Francis dines out, — yes, mamma,’ the daughter said, ‘ it 
will be charming.’ 

And a charming day it wjis. The dinner was ordered at Greenwich, 
and Foker, though he did not invite Miss Amory, had some delicious 
opi)ortunitie8 of conversation with her during the repast, and afterwards 
on the balcony of their room at the hotel, and again during the drive 
home in her Ladyship’s barouche. Pen came down with his uncle, in 
Sir Hugh Tnimpingtoii’s brougham, which the Major borrowed for the 
o(!casion. ‘ I am an old soldier, begad,’ he said, ‘ and I learned in Ciirly 
life to make myself comfortable.’ 

And, l)eiiig an old soldier, he allowed the two young men to pay for 
the dinner between them, and all the way lionio in the brougham he 
rallied Pen al:K)ut Miss Amory’s evident partiality for liim : praised her 
good looks, spirits, and wit : and again told Pen, in the strictest con- 
lidence, that she would Ix' a devilish deal richer tlian people thought. 


CHAPTER XLI 

CONTAINS A NOVEL INCIDENT 

S OME account lias been given, in a former part of this story, how 
Mr. Pen, during his residence at lioine, after his defi'at at 
Oxbridge, had (K-cupied himself with various literary eomposi- 
tioiis, and, amongst other works, had written the greater j)art of a novel. 
This l)ook, written under the influence of his youthful emlmTassments, 
amatory and pceuniary, was of a very fierce, gloomy, and passionate 
sort, — the Byronic despair, the Wertherian desix>ndeney, the mocking 
hittcniess of Mephistopheles, of Faust, were all rojiroduced and developeil 
in the character of the hero ; for our youth had just been h‘arning the 
German language, and imitiited, as almost all clever lads do, his favourite 
poets and writers. Passages in the volumes once so loved, and now read 
so seldom, still bear the mark of the jxneil with whieli he noted them in 
those days. Tears fell upon the leaf of the book, perhaps, or blistered 
the pages of his manuscript, as the passionate young man dashed his 
thoughts down. If he took up the iWik afterwards, he liad no ability 
or wish to sprinkle the leaves with that early dew of former times : his 
poiK^il was no longer eager to score its marks of approval : but as ho 
looked over the pages of his manuscript, he remembered what had been 
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the overflowing feelings which had caused him to blot it, and the pain 
which had inspired the line. If the secret history of books could bo 
written, and the author^s private thouglits and meanings noted down 
alongside of his story, how many insipid volumes would become interest- 
ing, and (lull tales excite the reader 1 Many a bitter smile passed over 
Pen's face as he read liis novel, and recalled the time and feelings which 
gave it birth. How pompous some of the grand passages appeared; 
and how weak otliers were in which he thought he had expressed his 
fidl heart ! This j^ige was imitated from a then favourite author, as 
he could now clearly see and confess, though he had bedieved himself to 
be writing originally then. As he musecl over certain liiu^s he recol- 
lected the place and hour where lie Avrote tliem : the ghost of tlie dead 
feeling came back as he mused, and he Idushed to review the faint 
image. And what meant those blots on the page] As you come in 
the desert to ground where camels' hoofs are marked in the clay, and 
traces of witliercd hcrliagc are yet visible, you know that water was 
there once : so the pla(*e in Pen’s mind was no longer green, and the 
Jb?is lacrymaruvi was dric<l uj\ 

He used this simile «»ne morning to Warrington, as the latter sate 
over his pipe and lK)ok, and l*cii, with much gesticulation, iW‘cor<Ung 
to his wont wlien exritc<l, and witli a bitter laugh, thum|HMl his manu- 
script down on tin* tabh*, making the tea-things ratth', and the blue 
milk dauee in the jug. On the pnwious night ho had taken the manu- 
script out of a long iK'gleeted clu'.st, containing old shooting-jackets, old 
Oxliridge scribbling ! MK)ks, bis old snri»lice, and battered cap and gown, 
and other memorials of youth, school, and home. Hi* read in the 
volume in Ix'd until he fell .asl(H*p, for the comnienoemont of the tale 
was somewhat dull, and he had come liome tinsl from a Lon^lon 
evening party. 

* By Jove ! ' said Pen, tiiumping down his papera, ‘ when I think that 
these were written only a viay few years ago, I am iushamed of my 
iiKunory. I wrote this wIhmi 1 Indievcd my.sclf to be eU'nially in love 
with that little coipn-tte, Mis.s Aiiioiy. I used to carry down \crses 
to her, and put them into the hollow of u tree, and dedicate them 
“ Ainori.'’' 

‘Tliat WiLs a .sweet little j»lay uix)n words,' Warrington remarked, 
with a puff. ‘Amory — Amori. It .showed profound sfiliolarsh ip. Let 
us heai a bit of the rubbish.' And he strebtlmd over from his easy-chair, 
and caught hohl of Pi n's manuscript with the firc-tongs, which he was 
just using in ordrT to put a coal into his pipe, Tims in jM)SScssion of 
the volume, lie lK‘gan to read out from the ‘ Leaves from tiie Life-book 
of Walter Lorraine.' 

“‘False as thou art lK*aiitifnl ! heartless as thou art fair 1 mockery 
of Passion ! " Walter cried, addressing Leonora ; “ wliat evil spirit liath 
sent thee to torture me so ? 0 Leonora * * * " ' 

Chit chat part out,' cried Pew, making a dash at the Ijook, which, 
however Ids comrade would not release. ‘ Well ! don’t read it out, at 
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any rate. That's about my other flame, my first — Lady Mirabel that 
is now. I saw her last night at Lady Whiston's. She asked inci to a 
party at her house, and said that, as old friends, we ought to meet 
oftener. She Inxs been seeing me any time tliese two years in town, 
and never thought of inviting me b(*fore ; but seeding Weiiliam talking 
to me, and Monsieur Dubois, the Fnmeh literary man, wdio had a dozen 
orders on, and might have passed for a Marshal of France, she conde- 
scended to in\ito me. The Claverings are to be there on the same 
evening. Won't it be exciting to meet one’s two flames at the same 
table?’ 

‘Two flames! — two heaps of burnt-out cinders,’ Warrington said. 

‘ Ai'e both the beauties in tliis book ? ’ 

‘ Both, or sometliing like tliem,’ Pen said. ‘ L ‘onora, wlio marries the 
Duke, is the Fotheringay. I drew the Duke from Magnus Charters, 
with whom I wjis at Oxbridge ; it’s a little like him ; and ^Miss Amory 
is NcaTa. By gad, Warrington, I did love that first woman 1 I thought 
of her as I walked home from Lady Winston’s in the moonlight; and 
tin* whole (‘arly scemes came back to me as if they liad been y(*.Nt<Tday. 
And wln*n 1 got home, I pulled out the story which I wrote about her 
and tin; other three y(‘ars ago : do you know, outrageous as it is, it has 
some good stuff in it; and if Bungay won’t publish it, T think Bacon 
will.’ 

‘ Tliat ’s the way of poets/ .said Warrington. ‘ Tht^y fall in love, jilt, 
or are jilted : th(‘y suffer and they cry out that they sulfer more than any 
other mortals : and when tluw have experienced fetdings enough they 
note ti’cm down in a book, and take, tlio book to market. All poets are. 
humbugs, all literary nnm are humbugs ; direi tly a man bigliis to sell 
his feelings for money he’s a humbug. If a ]»oet gets a ]niin in his sid(‘ 
from too good a dinner, he bellows Ai, Ai, louder tlian Prometheus.’ 

‘I suppose a j>oet lias greater .sensibility than another man,’ said Pen, 
with some spirit. ‘ That is what makes liini a ])oet. I supposi' that he 
sees and feels more ki'enly : it is tliat whieli makes him s]»eak of what 
lie feels «and sees. You speak eagerly enough in your leading articles 
when you espy a false argument in an o|)ponent, or detcet a quack in the 
TIouse. Paley, who do(‘S not care for anything else in the worhl, will 
talk for an hour about a question of hnv. (live another the privilege 
whi(*h you take yoiirself, and the free use of his faculty, and let him bo 
what nature has made him. Why should imt a man sell his sentimental 
thoughts as well as you your political uleas, or Paley his legal knowledge ? 
Eacli alike is a matter of experience and practice. It is not money which 
causes you to perceive a fallacy, or Paley to argue a jicint ; but a 
natural or acquired aptitude for that kind of truth : ami a poet sets down 
his tlioughts and exptjrieneos upon jxipcras a painter does a landscape or 
a face upon canvas, to the best of his ability, and according to his imrti- 
cidar gift. If ever I think I have the stuff in me to write an epic, by 
Jovo I will try. If I only feel that I am good enough to crack a joke 
or tell a story, I will do that.' 
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‘Not a bid speech, young one,' Warrington said, ‘but that docs not 
prevent all jK)ets from being humbugs.* 

‘ What — Homer, iEschyliis, Shakspeare and all ? * 

* Their names are not to be breathed in the same sentence with you 
pigmies,* Warrington said ; ‘ there are men and men, sir.* 

‘ Well, Shakspeare was a man who wrote for money, just as you and 
I do,* Pen answered ; at which Warrington confounded his iinjaideiKM', 
and resumed his pij)e and his manuscript. 

There was not the slightest doubt then that this document contained a 
great deal of rcn*s personal experiences, and that ‘ Leaves from the Life- 
lx>ok of Walter Lorraine * would never have been written but for Artliur 
Pendennis’s own private griefs, passions, and follies. As we have become 
aciiuainted witli these in the earlier part of his biography, it will not be 
necessary to make large extracts from the novel of ‘Walter Lonainc,* in 
which the young gentleman had depicted such of them as he thought 
were likely to interest tlie reader, or were suitfible for the ]>ur]X>ses of 
his story. 

Now, though he had kept it in his lx)X for nearly half of the period 
during which, according to the Homtian maxim, a work of art ouglit b) 
lie ripening (a maxim, tlie trutli of which may, by the way, be (piestioncd 
altogether), Mr. Pen had not burictl his novel for this time in order that 
the work iniglit imju’ove, but because he did not know where else to 
be.stow it, or had no j)articnlar desire to see it. A man who thinks of 
putting away a coinj)ositioii for ten years Ind’ore lie shall give it to tin? 
world, orexerci.se his own maturt'r judgment upon it, had In'st be very 
sure of the original strength and durability of the W(nk ; otherwise on 
withdmwing it from its crypt he may find that, like small wine, it luis lost 
wliat flavour it once had, and is only tasteless when opeind. There arc 
works of all tastes and srmicks, the small and the strong, tho.se that 
improve by age, and those that won*t Ix-ar kecf)ing at all, but are pleasant 
at the fii-st draught, when tiny refresh and siiarkle. 

Now Pell Innl never any notion, even in the time of his youthful inex* 
[>erieiiee and fervour of imagination, that the story lie was writing was 
a masterpiece of com}M>.sitioii, or that lie was the e<iual of tlie great 
authors wliom he a<lmired ; and when he now reviewed Ids little jhu- 
formance, he was kc'enly enough alive to its faults, and ])rctty modest 
regarding its merits. It was not very good, he thought ; but it was as 
good as aost Ixiuks of the kind that laid the run of circulating libraries 
and the career of the sca.son. He hml critically exaniine<l iinu'c than one 
fashionable novel by the authors of the day then jiopular, and lie thought 
that liis intellect was as good as tlieirs, and that he eonhl "write the 
English language as well as those ladies or gentlemen ; and as he now 
ran over his early i)Orformance, he was ph'ascd to find Iu'tc and there 
inissages exhibiting Ixith fancy and vigour, and traits, if not of genius, of 
genuine fiassion and feeling This, too, was Warringtoids verdict, when 
tliat tif.verc critic, after haIf-an-hour*s perusal of tlie manu.script, and the 
( oiih Miiption of a couple of pipes of tobacco, laid Peu*s book down. 
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yawning portentously. ‘ I win’t read any more of tliat balderdash now/ 
lie said ; ‘ l)ut it seems to me there is some good stuff in it, Pen, my 
boy. There ^s a certain greenness and freslmess in it which I like sorne- 
liow. The bloom disappears off the face of poetry after you begin to 
shave. You can^t get up that imturalness and artless rosy tint in after 
days. Your cheeks are pale, and have got faded by exposure to evening 
parties, and you are obliged to take curling-irons, and macassar, and the 
deuce-knows-what to your whiskers ; they curl ambrosially, and you are 
very grand and genteel, and so forth ; but, ah ! Pen, tlie spring-time 
was the best.’ 

‘What the deuce have my whiskers to do with the subject in hand? ’ 
Pen said (who, perhai>s, may have l>een nettled by Warrington’s allusion 
to those ornaments, which, to say the truth, the young man coaxed, and 
curled, and oiled, and perfumed, and })etted, in rather an absurd manner). 

‘ Do you think we can do anything with “ Walter Lorraine ” ? Shall we 
take him to the puldisher’s, or make an unto da-fe of liiin?’ 

‘I don’t see what is the good of incremation,’ Warrington said, 
‘though I have a great mind to put him into tlu^ fire, to punish your 
atrocious humbug and hy]M>crisy. Shall I bum him indeed ! You have 
much too greiit a value for him to hurt a hair of liis head.’ 

‘Have I? Here goes,’ sjiid Pen, and ‘Walter L(»rrain(;’ went off the 
table, and wjus flung on to the coals. But the fire, having dom* its duty 
of boiling the young men’s bn'akfjist-kettle, had given u]) work for the 
day, and liad gone out, as Pcai knew very well ; and Warrington, with a 
scornful smile, once nnwe took uj) the manuscript with the tongs from 
out of tlie harmless cinders. 

‘Oh, Pen, what a humbug you are ! Warrington said ; ‘ and, Avhat is 
worst of all, sir, a clumsy humbug. I saw you look to see that the tire 
was out before you sent “Walter Lorraine” behind the bars. No, we 
won’t burn him : we will carry him to the Egy])tians, and sell liim. 
AVe wall exchange him away for money, yea, for silvtu' and gtdd, and for 
beef and for liquors, and for tobacco and for rainumt. This youth will 
fetch some price in the market ; for lie is a comely lad, though not over 
strong ; but we wall fatten him up, and give bim the Vuitli, and curl his 
hair, and \vo wdll sell him for a hundred j)iastres to Bacon or to Bungay. 
The rubbish is Siileable enougli, sir ; and my advic(> to you is tliis : the 
next time you go home for a holiday, take “Walter Lorraine” in youi 
airpet Lag — give him a more modern air, prune awfiy, though sj-wiringly, 
some of tin green piissagi^s, and add a little comedy, and cheerful- 
ness, and Siitire, and that sort of thing, and then we ’ll bike him to 
market and sell him. The book is not a ivonder of wondei*s, but it will 
do very well.* 

‘Do you think so, Warrington?^ s«aid Pen, delighted, for this ivas 
great praise from his cynictil friend. 

‘You silly young fool 1 I think it’s uncommonly clever,* W’’arringtoii 
said in a kind voice. ‘So do you sir.’ And with the manuscript 
which he held in his hand ho playfully struck Pen on the cheek. That 
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part of Pen’s countenance turned as red as it had ever done in the earliest 
days of his hhishes : lie grasped the other’s hand and said, ‘ Thank you, 
Warrington,’ with all liis niiglit ; and then he retired to liis own room 
with his liook, and passed the greater part of the day upon his bed re- 
reading it : and lie did as AVarrington had advised, and altered not a 
little, and iulded a great deal, until at length he had fashioned ‘ Walter 
Lormine ’ jiretty inueh into the shajie in which, as the respected novel- 
reader knows, it subsequently appeared. 

Whilst he was at work uix>n this performance, the good-natured 
AVarrington artfully inspin'd the two gcntleineu wlio ‘ read ’ for Messrs. 
Bacon and Bungay witli the greatest curosity regarding ‘ AVal ter Lormine,’ 
and |x)inted out the peculiar merits of its distinguished author. It was 
at the period when the novel called the ‘ fashionable ’ was in vogue among 
us ; and AVaiTingtoii did not fail to |M)int out, as Ixdore, how Pen was a 
man of the very first lashion himself, and received at the houses of 
some of the greatest pi'rsonages in the land. The simple and kiml- 
liearted Percy ropj(»y was bnniglit to bear ujion Mrs. Bungay, whom lie 
informed that his friend Peiidennis was occujiied U]khi a work of the 
most exciting nature ; a work that the whole tt)wn wotd<l run after, full 
of wit, genius, satire, patlios, and every conceivable good quality. \A"o 
liave sai<l before, that Bungay knew no imu'c alx)ut nov<‘ls than he di<l 
alxmt Helirew or Algebra, and neither read nor undtTstood any of tlie 
Iiooks which ho })ubli>}ied and j>aid for ; but he took his ojaiiions from 
his professional advisers and from Mrs. B. ; and, ovidfUitly with a view 
to a commercial transaction, askc<l Pend(amis and AVarrington to dinner 
again. 

Bacon, when he found that Bungay was alnuit to treat, of course 
])Ogan to lx? anxious and curious, and desire<I to outbid his rival. AA'as 
anything settled Ix'tween Air. Pendennis and tin; odious house ‘ ov(‘r tii<* 
way’ alx)ut the new l>ook ? Mr. Hack, tlie coiiii<lontial rejuler, was told 
to make inquiri(*s, and see if anything was to Ixi done ; and th * result of 
the inquiries of that diplomatist was, that one morning Baeon himself 
toiled up the staircase (*f Lamb (‘ourt, and to the door on wliicli tin; 
names of Mr. AVarrington and Mr. Pendennis were painted. 

For a geiitleiiiaii of fashion, as pfxir Pen was represcuited to be, it 
miust Ixi confessed that the apartments he and his friend occupied wen^ 
not very suitable. Tin* ragged carixtt had grown only more mgged 
during !he two years of joint occupanc.y : a constiint odour of toUicco 
perfumed tiie sitting-room : Ikmon tumbled over the laiindn'ss’s buckets 
in tlic paswigc through whh h he had to pass : AA'anington’s shooting- 
jacket was as bittt'i’cd at tlie ellM)Ws as usual ; and the (diair wliich Bjicou 
was reqiu'sted to take on entering broke down with tin' publishei*. 
AVarringbm burst out laughing, said that Bm‘on Inul got the game chair, 
and bjiwkd out to I’eii to fetch a sound one from his Ixslrtxmi. And 
seeing the publisher looking round the <lingy rexun witli an air of pro- 
foun<l pit> and wonder, asked him whether he didn’t think the apirtments 
weic elegunt, and if he would like, for Mrs. Bacon’s dmwing-r(x)m, any 
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of the articles of furniture ? Mr. Warrington's character, as a humorist, 
was known to Mr. Bficon : ‘ I never can make that chap out,' tlie pub- 
lisher was heard to say, ‘or tell whether he is in earnest or only 
chaffing.' 

It is very possible that Mr. Bacon would have sot the two gentlemen 
down as impostors altogether, but that there chanced to be on the break- 
fast-table certain cards of invitation which the post of the morning had 
brought in for Pen, and which happened to come from some very exalted 
personages of the heau-monde^ into wliich our young man hjid his intro- 
duction. Looking down upon these, Bticou saw that the Marchioness of 
Steyne would be at home to Mr. Arthur Pciidennis upon a given day, 
and that another lady of distinction proposed to have daiK'ing at her 
house upon a certain future evening. Warrington saw the admiring 
publisher eyeing these documents. ‘ Ah,' said he, with an air of simidicity, 

‘ Pendennis is one of tlic most affable young men I evta* kiu'w, ]\Ir. Tkuion. 
Here is a young fellow that dines with all tlic great men in London, and 
yet he’ll take his mutton-chop with you and me (piite contentedly. 
There’s nothing like the affability of the old English gentleman.’ 

‘ Oh no, nothing,' said Mr. Bacon. 

‘And you wonder why he should go on living up tliree pair of stairs 
with me, don't you, now ? Well, it /s a queer taste. But we arc fond 
of ea(fh other; and as I can’t afford to liv(* in a gq'and lioiise, he comes 
and stays in tlicse riekety old chambers with m(‘. ile 's a man that can 
afford to live anywhere.’ 

‘I faiiey it don’t cost him min-h luve^ tht»ught ]\Ir. Bacon; and the 
objc( t of tlicsc praises presently entered tin' room from liis a<ljaeeiit sleep- 
ing apartment. 

Then Mr. Bacon began to s])eak upon the .subjot t of his visit ; said he 
heard tliat Mr. Pendennis had a manuscript novel ; j)r<)fesst‘d himself 
anxious to have a sight of that work, and had no dould that they would 
come to terms resixvting it. Wliat would be his jaice for it. ? would he 
give Bacon the refusal of it ? he w<nild lind our house a liheml house, 
and so forth. The deliglited Pen assumed an air of inditlenmeo, and said 
that lie was alremly in treaty with Bungay, ami could give no definite 
ansvier. This piqued the otlier into sueli lil uaul, tlioiigli vague offers, 
that Pen liegan to fancy Eldorado was opening to him, and tliat his 
fortune ’svas made from that day v 

1 shall not jnention what was tlie sum of money wliieli ]\Ir. Arthur 
Pendennis finally received for the first eilition of his novtd of ‘Walter 
Lorraine,' lest other young literary aspirants slionld e\p<‘et to ho as lucky 
as he was, and unprofessional persons forsake tiieir own callings, wliat- 
ever tlicy may be, for the sake of siii>i>lyiiig the world with novels, 
whereof there is already a sufficiency. Let no young people I>e misled 
and rush fatally into romance writing : for one book wliich succeeds let 
them remember the many that fail, I do not say deservedly or otherwise, 
and wholesomely abstain : or if they venture, at least let them do so at 
their o^vn peril. As for those who have already written novels, this 
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warning is not addressed, of course, to them. Let them take their wares 
to market ; let them apply to Bacon and Bungay, and all the publisher 
in the Row, or the metroiK)lis, and may they be happy in their ventures ! 
This world is so wide, and the tastes of mankind happily so various, that 
there is always a chance for every man, and he may win the prize by his 
genius or by his good fortune. But what is the chance of success or 
failure ; of obtaining popularity, or of holding it when judiieved ? One 
man goes over the ice, which bears him, and a score who follow flounder 
in. In fine, Mr. Pendcimis's was an exceptional case, and applies to 
himself only : and I assert solemnly, and will to the bust maintain, that 
it is one thing to write a novel, and another to get money for it. 

By merit, then, or good fortune, or the skilful playing off of Bungay 
against Biu’on which AVarrington performed (and which an amateur 
novelist is quite welcome to try ujx)n any two publishers in the trade), 
Pen’s novel was actually sold for a certain sum of money to one of the 
tw'o eminent patrons of letters whom we have introducetl to our readers. 
The sum was so considerable that Pen thought of opening an ac(M)unt at 
a banker’s, or of keeping a cab and horse, or of descending into the first 
floor of Lamb Court into newly furnished apartments, or of migniting to 
the fashionable mid of the town. 

Major Pendennis advised the latter iinivo strongly. He ojxmcd his 
eyes with wonder when he heard of thegi>od luck that had befallen Pen ; 
and which the latter, as soon as it oceurnMl, liastiaicd eagerly to com- 
municate to his uii(de. The ]\rajt)r was almost angiy tlnit Pen shouM 
have earned so much money. ‘ Who tlie (loose ivads tliis kind of thing 
he thought to hims(‘lf, wlien he lu*ard of the Ixirgaiu which Pen Inul 
made. */ never read your novels and rulibish. Except Paul de Kock, 
wdio certainly makes me laugh, T don’t think I ’ve lookt‘(l into a Ijook of 
the sort these thirty years. Gad ! Pmi 's a lucky fellow. I should 
think he might wTite one of th(\se in a month now,- — say a month, that ’s 
tw(*lve ill a year, Dammy, he may go on spinning this nonsense for the 
next four or fiv(‘ years, and make a fortum*. In the m(‘antim(\ I should 
wish him to live pnqierly, take respectable ajiartmeuts, and ket‘p a 
brougham.’ 

Arthur, laughing, told Warrington wdiat his uncle’s advic(3 had l^een ; 
but he luckily had a much more ivjusoiialile (Xiunsellor than the old 
gentleniin in the jicrson of his friend, and in his owui conscience, wdiich 
said to nim, ‘Be grateful for this piece of good fortune; don’t idungo 
into any extravagances. Pay Iwiek Laura!’ And ho wToto a letter to 
her, in which he told lier Ids tlianksand his regard ; andenclos(Kl to her 
such an instalment of his debt as mvirly wip(.*d it off. The wddow and 
Ijaura herself miglit w'ell be afiVeted l>y the letter. It w'as WTitten with 
genuine tenderness and nuxlesty ; and old ])<x;tor Portinaii, w hen he read 
a passage in the letter, in wdiich Pen, witli an honest lu'art full of 
gratitude, humbly thanked Heaven for his present prosf)erity, and for 
sendim^ liim such dear and kind friends to supjxirt him iii his ill 
fortune, — wlien Doctor Portman read this portion of the letter, his voice 
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faltered, and his eyes twinkled behind his spectacles. And wlien ha had 
quite finished reading the same, and had taken his glasses off his nose, 
and had folded up the paper and given it back to the widow, I am 
constrained to say, that after holding Mrs. Pendennis’s hand for a 
minute, the Doctor drew that lady towards him and fairly kissed her : 
at which salute, of course, Helen burst out crying on the Doctor’s 
shoulder, for her heart was too full to give any other reply : and the 
Doctor, blushing a great deal after his feat, led the lady, with a bow, to 
the sofa, on which he seated himself by her ; and he mumbled out, in a 
low voice, some words of a Great Poet whom he loved very much, and 
who describes how in the days of his prosperity lie had made ‘ the widow^s 
hetvrt to sing for joy.' 

‘ Tlie letter does the Ix^y very great honour, very great honour, my 
dear,' he said, patting it as it lay on Helen’s knee — ‘and I think we 
have all reason to be thankful for it — very thankful. I need not tell 
you in what quarter, my dear, for you are a sainted woman : yes, Laura, 
my love, your mother is a siiinted woman. And Mrs. Pendennis, ma’am, 
I shall order a copy of the book for myself, and another at the Book 
Club.’ 

We may be sure that the widow and Laura walked out to meet the 
mail which brought them their co])y of Ptm’s precious novel, as soon as 
that work was printed and ready for delivery to the public : and that 
they read it to em?h other : and that tliey also rt^nl it privately and 
separately, for wlien tlie widow came out of lier room in lu'r dressing-gown 
at one o’clock in the moi-niiig with voluino two, wlii/*h she liad finished, 
she found Laura devouring volume three in bed. Laura did not say 
much alKHit the book, but Helen ]>rouuimced tliat it was a liajipy mixture 
of Sh.'ikspi'are, and Byron, and Walter 8eott, and was quite certain 
tliat lier son was the greatest genius, as he was the best son, in the 
world. 

Did Laura not think alx>ut the book anti the antlior, although she 
said BO little? At h'ast slio thought about Aniuir Ptaidennis. Kind as 
his tone was, it vexed her. She did not like liis eagerness to repay that 
money. She would rather that her brother had taktai her gift as she 
intended it : and was pained that there sliould be money ealculations 
between them. His letters from London, written with the good-natured 
wish to amuse his mother, were full of deseri])tioiis of tlie famoui|)eople, 
and the entertainments, and magniiicoiice of the great city. Everylxidy 
was flattering him and spoiling him, she was siue. Was he not looking 
to some great marriage, witli that cunning uncle for a Mentor (between 
whom and Laura tliero was always an antipatliy), tliat inveterate world- 
ling, wliose wliole thouglits were bent upon pleasuie and mnk and fortune? 
He never alluded to — to old times, when he spoke of her. He had for- 
gotten them and her, perhaps : had lie not forgotten other things and 
people ? 

These tliouglits may liave passed in Miss Laura’s mind, thougli she 
did not, she could not, confide them to Helen. 8he had one more sei^et, 
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too, from that lacly, which she could not divulge, perhaps because she 
knew how the widow would have ityoiced to know it. This regarded an 
event which had occurred during that visit to Lady RcKjkminster, which 
Laum had paid in the last Christinas holidays : when Pen was at home 
with his mother, and when ^Ir. Pynscnt, supix)sed to Ix) so cold and so 
ambitious, had forimilly offered liis hand to Miss Bell. No one except 
hei’self and her admirer knew of this proiiosfd : or that Pynscnt had l)een 
rejected by her, and prohibly the reasons she gave to the mortified 
young man himself were not those which actuated her refusal, or those 
which she chose to acknowledge to herself. ‘ I never,’ she told Pynscnt, 
‘can accej)t such an offer as that wliich you make me, which you own is 
unknown to your family, as I am sure it would bo unwelcome to them. 
The difference of rank lH>twcoii us is t<x> great. You are very kind to 
me here — too good and kind, dear Mr. Pynsent — but I am little better 
than a dependant.’ 

‘ A dependant ! who evta* so thought of you ? You arc the eciual of 
all the world,’ Pynscnt broke out. 

‘ I am a depemlant at home, too,’ Launi s<aid sweetly, ‘ and indeed, I 
'would not bo otherwise. Left early a ]H>or orphan, I have found the 
kindest and tendorest of mothers, and I liave vowed never to leave her — 
never. Pray do not speak of this again — here, under your relative’s roof, 
or elsewhere. It is inif)os>il)lL‘.’ 

‘If Lady Rock mi ns ter a.sk.s you yourself, will you listen to her?’ 
Pynsent cried (‘agerly. 

‘N(.),’ Laura said. ‘I beg you never to .sj)eak of this any more. I 
must go away if you do.’ -Ami with this slic left liim. 

Pynsent nevtu* asked for Lady Roekmiiistcr’s intcrces.sion : he km‘AV 
how vrdn it was to look for that: and he never sj>okc again on that 
subject to Laura or to any person. 

When at lengtli tho famous novel apix-arod, it not only met with 
applause from more im])artial <-rities than Mrs. Pendennis, but, luckily 
for Pen, it suited tlie taste of the puhln^, and obtained u quick and 
considerable ]M)|:)ularity. Before, two months W(’rc over, Pen had the 
satisfaction and siirprisr^ of seeing tin* second edition of ‘ Walter LoiTaine ’ 
advertised in tin: newspapej*s ; and enjoyed the pli'a-ure of reading and 
sendifijfliomc the eriti«jue.s of vanous litei-Jiry journals and reviowers u]K)n 
his l)ook. Their eeiisure did not mueh affeet him; for the good-natured 
young man was dis|)<>.se<l to aee(‘pt with coushh'rabh' humility the dispraise 
of others. Nor di<l their praise elate him overimieh : for, like most 
honest fK^rsoim, he had his own opinion alxmt Ids own pei*formanee, and 
when a critic praised him in the wrong ]>lm'c, he was Jnirt rather than 
pleased by the compliment. P>ut if a review of Ids work was very 
laudatory, it was a great pleasure to him to send it home to his mother 
at Fairoaks, and to think of the joy winch it wouM give there. There 
are some natures, and jKjrhaps, as we have said, Pendennis’s was one, 
whiv h are improved and Boft(;ned l»y prosperity and kindness, as there 
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are men of other dispositions, who ijecoine arrogant and graceless under 
good fortune. Happy he who can endure one or the otlicr with modesty 
and good-humour ! Lucky ho who has l)een iMliicated hear his fate, 
whatsoever it may be, by an early example of uprightness, and a childish 
training in honour I 


CHAPTER XLII 

ALSATIA 

B red up, Uke a bailiff or a sliahby attorney, al^out the purlieus of 
the Inns of Court, Shepherds Inn is always to be found in the 
close neighl)om*hood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the Temple. 
Somewhere behind the black gables and smutty chimney-stacks of Wych 
Street, Holywell Street, Chancery Lane, the (inadrangle lies, hidden 
from the outer world ; and it is approached by curious passages and 
ambiguous smoky alleys, on which the sun has forgotten to shine. Slop- 
sellers, brandy-ball and hardbake vendors, purv(‘yors of tlieatrical prints 
for youth, (leaders iii dingy furniture, and bedding .suggestive of anything 
but sleep, line the narrow walls and dark casements with their wares. 
The doors are many-belled : and crowds of dirty childn'ii form endless 
groups about the steps : or around tlie .‘^^licll-fisli dc^aler.s’ trays in these 
courts ; whereof the damp pavements n‘sound witli pattens, and are 
drabbled with a never-failing mud. Ballad-singers come and chant here, 
in deadly guttural tones, satirical songs against the Whig administration, 
against the bishop.s and dignified clergy, against tla^ German relativc.s of 
nil august royal family : Piiiich sets uj) hi.s tli(‘atre, sure of an audience, 
and occiisionally of a halfpenny, from the swarming occupants of the 
houses : W'omeu scream after tln*ir children for l(>it<n*ing in the gutter, or, 
worse still, again-st the husl>and wlio comes ]-eeling from tlit‘ gin-shop ; — 
there is a (Ta.sfdess din and life in tho.'ie courts, out of which you pass 
into the tranquil, old-fivsliioned quadrangh' of Slic|)li(‘n]’s Inn. In a 
mangy little grass-})hit in the centre ri.ses u]> the .statue of Shepherd, 
defended by iron railings from the a.s.sanlts of l){)ys. The Hall of the 
Inn, on which the founder s arms are painted, occupies one side of the 
square, the tall and ancient chambers an* <*aiTi('d round other tw'sule.s, 
and over the ceiitral archway, which leads into Oldcastle Street, and so 
into the great London thoroughfare. 

The Inn may have been occupied by lawyers oiu e : but tlu' laity have 
long since been admitted into its precincts, and I do not know that any 
of the principal legal firms have their chamhers liere. The othcos of the 
Polwheedle and Trcdyddlum Cop])er Mines oc<*upy one .set of tlie ground- 
floor chambers ; the Registry of Patent Inventions and Union of Genius 
and Capital Company, another ; — the only gentleman whose name figures 
here, and in the ‘ Law List,’ is Mr. Campion, who w(\irs musta(*hio.s, 
and who comes in his cab twice or thrice in a week ; and whose West End 
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offices arc in Curzoii Street, Mayfair, where Mrs. Campion entertains 
the nobility and gentry to whom her husband lends money. There, and 
on his glazed cards, he is Mr. Somerset Campion ; here he is Campion 
and Co. ; and the siiiue tuft which oniaments his cliin, sprouts from the 
under lip of the rest of the firm. It is splendid to see his cab-horse 
lianiess blazing witli heraldic l)earing8, as the vehicle stops at the door 
leading to his chambers. The home flings froth off his nostrils as he 
chafes and tosses under the shining bit. The reins and the breeches of 
the groom are glittering white, — the lustre of that equipage makes a 
sunsliine in that sliady j>lace. 

^ur old friend. Captain Costigan, has examined Campioids cab and 
liomc many an afternoon, as he trailed about the court in his car])et 
slip{)ei-s and dressing-gown, with nis old liat cocked over his eye. Ho 
suns liimself tliere after his breakfast wlien the day is suitable ; and 
goes and pays a visit to the |X)rter’3 loflge, wlu're he pats the heads of 
the children, and talks to ]\Irs. Bolton alxmt the thayatres and me 
daughtlier Lee<ly IMirabel. Mra. Bolton was herself in the profession 
once, and dan<*ed at the Wells in early days as the thirteenth of Mr. Serie s 
forty pupils. 

Costigan livt‘s in the third floor at N(j. 4, in the r(x>ms which wei-e 
Mr. Po(liuore’s, and whosii name is still on the door — (somclK.Hiy else’s 
name, bv the wav, is nn almost all tlie doors in ShcjdnTd’s Inn). When 
Chari oy Po<lnnjn‘ (the ph asing tenor singer, T. R. 1). L., ami at the 
Back Kitc hen Ct»n‘*eit Rooms) married, and went to live at Lamlxdh, 
he eede<l his chambers to Mr. Bows and (’a|>tain Costigan, who o<x‘n})y 
them in common now, and yoii may «»ftcii hear the toiu's <»f Mr. Bows’s 
piano of fine days when the windows are o])cn, and when Im is jafietising 
for amuseiiK'iit, or for tin* instruction of a tlicatrieal pupil, of whom In- 
has one (►r two. Fanny BoU«»u is one, the jiortn ss’s daughter, who has 
heard tell of her imdlicr s tln*atricnl glories, whicli slie longs t?» emulate. 
She has a gcxxl voif'c and a {>retty fare and figure for the. stage ; and 
she jaeparcs tlie rooms anrl makes the beds and bn'akfasts for Messrs, 
Costigan and Bows, in rt‘turn for wlut li the latt<*r instrm'ts her in music, 
and singing. But for his untbrlunab* pro[K‘nsity to liquor (and in that 
exees.s sln^ supp(>ses that all men of fa.^^hioii imlulge), she thinks the 
Captain the finest gentleman in the world, ami Ix^lic'vesin all the versions 
of all his stories ; and she is very fond of Mr. Bows too, ami very gmtiflul 
to him, anti tins shy tpieor ohl gentleman has a fatherly fom I ness for her 
too, ftir in truth Ids ht*art is fidl of kimlness, and he is never easy unless 
he loves soimdxxly. 

Costigan has had the earriages of visitors of distinction })efore his 
hmnl)lc tloor in Shepherd's Inn : and to hear him talk of a morning (for his 
eveidng song is of a much more melancholy nature) you would fancy that 
Sir Charles and Lady Miralx^l w<!re in the constant hnlat of calling at 
his ehamlx‘rs, and bringing with them tlie scUn’t nobility to visit the 
‘ekl le ri, the honest old half-pay Captain, ix)or old Ja«,*k Costigan,* os 
(.'os c dhs himself. 
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The truth is, that Larly Mirabel has left her husband^s card (which has 
been stuck in the little looking-glass over the mantelpiece of the sitting- 
room at No. 4 for these many months i)ast), and has come in ixjrson to 
see her father, but not of late days. A kind person, disj^sed to discharge 
her duties gravely, upon her marriage with Sir Charles, she settled a 
little pension upon her father, who occasionally was a(lnuttc<l to the 
table of his daughter and son-in-law. At first ix)or Cos’s behaviour ‘ in 
the height of poloit societee,' tis he denominated Liuly Miralxd’s drawing- 
room table, wjis harmless, if it was absurd. As lie clothed his pei*son in 
his best attire, so he selected the longest and richest w'ords in his 
vocabulary to deck his conversation, and adopted a solemnity of 
demeanour which struck with astonishment all thosf^ persons in wliose 
company he happened to be. — ‘ Was your Leedyship in the Pork to dee 
lie would demand of his daughter. ‘ I looked for y«)ur equipage in veen : 
— the poor old man was nut gratified by the soiglit of his daughther’s 
choriot. Sir Chorlus, I saw your ncem at the Lcvoc ; many ’s the 
Levee at the Ciistle at Dublin that jioor old Jack CVjstigan lias attended 
ill his time. Did tlic Juke look pretty well I Bedad, I ’ll call at Apsley 
House and lave me cyan! ujk)!! him. I thank ye, James, a little dthrop 
more champeane.’ Indeed he was magniheent in his courtesy to all, 
and addressed his observations not only to tlie iiKuster and the guests, 
but to tlie domestics who waited at the talJe, and who had some 
dithculty in maintaining their ])rofe.s.>iunal gmvity while they waited on 
Captain Costigaii. 

On the first two or three visits to his son-in-law, (‘\>stigan maintained 
a strict sobriety, content to make for his lost time when he gut to 
the Back KiU-Iien, where lie bragged nlMiut liis son in-law’s dart and 
burguiidee, until his own utterance lx‘gau to fail him, over bis .sixth 
tumbler of whisky-pum h. But with familiarity his caution vanisheil, 
and poor Cos lamentably di.sgracc<l himself at Sir Charh s ^liraUP-s 
table, by prematuro inebriation. A earriagt^ was eallt‘d for him : the 
hospitable door was shut liim. Often and sadly di«l ho sjvak to 

his friends at tlio Kitchen of his re.somblanee to King Lear in the jdee — 
of his having a thankless ehoiUl, Ix^lad — of his Ix ing a i>oro worn-out 
lonely old man, dthriven to dthrinking by ingratitude, and seeking to 
dthn)wn his sorrows in punch. 

It is jiaii ful U) be oblige<l to re<*ord the weaknesses of fathers, but 
it must ha furtbermoro told of Costigan, that when his en dit was 
exhausted and his money gone, be would not unfits picntly 1>eg money 
from his daughter, and make statements to her not altogether eon>istt*iit 
with strict truth. On one day a bailiff was alnuit to lead him to jaison, 
he wrote, ‘unless the — to you insignificant — sum of three jxuind five 
can be forthcoming to lilx'rato a |Kx>r man’s grey liairs from gjudj And 
the good-natured La<iy Mirabel dosi»atclu'<l the money lucessary for lier 
father’s libomtion, with a caution to him to Ix' more (x ououueal for the 
future. On a second occasion the Captiiin met with a frightful a(‘eideut, 
and broke a plate-glass window in the Strand, for whieli the j)ro])rictor 
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of the shop held him liable. The money was forthcoming this time too, 
to repair her papa’s disaster, and was carried down by Lady Mirabel’s 
servant to the slipshod messenger and aide-de-camp of the Captain, who 
brought the letter announcing his mislmp. If the servant had followed 
the Captiiiu’s aide-<le-camp who carried the remittance, he would have 
seen that gentleman, a person of Costigan’s country t^ (for have we 
not S4iid, that however }x>or an Irish gentleman is, he always has a 
poorer Irish gentleman to run on liis errands and transact his pecuniary 
affairs?), call a cab from the nearest stand, and rattle down to the 
Roscius’s Head, Harleciuiii Yard, Drury Lane, where the Captain was 
indeed in j)aAvn, and for several glasses containing nim-and-water, or 
other spirituous refreshment, of which ho and his staff had partaken. 
On a third mclanelioly oc*easion he wrote that he was attiickixl by 
illness, and wanted money to |xiy the physician whom ho was compelled 
to call in ; and this time Lidy Miralx*!, alarmed about her father’s 
sjifety, and perha|»s reproaching herself tliat slie liad of late lost sight 
of him, called for her carriage and drove to Shepherd’s Inn, at the gate 
of whi(.*}i she alighUvl, whence she found the way to her father’s 
chambei-s, ‘No. 1, third floor, name of PiHlmore over the dix)r,* the 
jK)rtiv.s.s sai<l, with many curtsirs, jKunting towards the dotu* of the 
house, into whirh tlic affeetituiate daughter cntiretl and niiumted the 
dingy stiiir ! Alas ! the (h»<>r, surmounted l>y the name of P»><iinoro, 
Wiis ojx*ne«l to her by |XH>r (’os in his shirt-Kleevcs, mid prepannl with 
the gridiron to receive the unit ton-chops which Mrs. Bolton hail gone 
to puR'hase. 

Also, it was not i)lejusiint for Sir Charles Minilxd to liave letters 
f^onstantly a«ldressed to him at BnM.>k<*s’s with tlie information that 
Captain C<»stigan was in the hall, waiting for an answer ; or when he 
went to play his ruhlxT at the Travellers’, to 1 h; obliged to slioot out 
of his brougham and run up tin* steps rapidly, lest his father-indaw 
should seize U|K)n him ; and to think that while he read ius or 

played bis whi'^t, the ( ’aj>rain wjus walking on the opposite si<le of Tull 
Mall, wdth that dreadful eoi ked hat, and the eye lx'in‘ath it fi.\e<l siCiuiily 
UfXJii the windows (»f the club. Sir Cliarles wtus a weak man; lie wiis 
old, ancl liad many infirmities : he cried alxuit ids father-in law to his 
wdf<‘, whom be adon-d with senile infatuation; he said he must go 
abroad — lie must go and live in tlie country, — he sliould die, or havt^ 
another lit if be saw' that man again — he knew he should. And it was 
only by jiaying a sectmd visit to Cajdain Costigaii, and rcpreixaiting to 
him, that if lie plagm d Sir (diaries by letU‘rs, or aildrcssccl him in the 
street, or maile any fui tbf?r appliaitions for loans, his allow^ance W'ould 
Ixj w'ith<lniw'n altogether, that Liwly Miralx?! w'as enabled to keep her 
fjttfja in order, and to restore tniiiquillity to lier husUiiid. Ami on 
oc^*asi<>Il of this visit, she sternly rebuked Bows for not keeping a Ixtter 
wat'h ov 3 r the Captain ; drisired that he should not be allowed! to drink 
ia that shameful way ; and that the jicople at the horrid taverns whieJi 
he fre»iuente<l should lx? told, ujx)n no ac(K>unt to give him crcilit. 
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* Papa’s conduct is bringing me to the grave,’ she said (though she 
looked perfectly healthy), ‘and you, as an old man, Mr. Bows, and 
one that pretended to have a regard for us, ought to be ashamed of 
abetting him in it.’ These were the thanks which honest Bows got 
for liis friendship and his life’s devotion. And I do not suppose that 
the old philosopher was much worse off than many other men, or had 
greater reason to grumble. 

On the second floor of the next house to Bows’s, in Shepherd’s Inn, 
at No. 3, live two other acquaintances of ours. Colonel Altamont, agent 
to the Nawaub of Lucknow, and Captain the Clievalier Edward Strong. 
No name at all is over their door. The Captain docs not choose to 
let all the world know where he lives, and his cards ])ear the a^ldress 
of a JcrmjTi Street hotel ; and as for the Ambassador ricni];K)tcntiary 
of the Indian potentate, he is not an envoy accredited to the Courts of 
St. James’s or Leadenliall Street, but is here on a confidential mission, 
quite independent of tlie East India Company or the Board of Control. 
‘In fact,’ ius Strong says, ‘Colonel Altamont’s ol)jeet ])eing financial, 
and to effectuate a sale of some of the i)rin<'ij)al diamonds and rubies 
of the LiK.'know crown, his wisli is not to rcjKU’t liims« If at the India 
House or in Cannon Row, but ratlier to negotiate witli i»rivate cai)italist.s 
— with whom he luis had imp^rtiint transactions ]x>th in tliis countr}’^ 
and on the Continent.’ 

We have Siiid that these anonymous chamlnn's of Strong’s ha<l been 
very comfmtably funushc<l since the arrival of Sir Francis Chivcring in 
London, and the Chevalier might lx)ast with reason to the friends who 
visited liim, that few retired Captains were more snugly (piartcred tlian 
he, in his crib in Shephenrs Inn. There were three romns K low ; the 
office where Strong tnvnsiicUMl his busines.s — whatever that iniglil 1x‘ — 
and where still remained the desk and railings of tlie de}»;irt<*<i otlieials 
who had prc<'eded him, and the Chevalier's own UdroHm and sitting- 
room; and a private stair led out of tlie office to two upjuT a}>artnients, 
the one CKreupied by Colonel Altamont, and the other serving as the 
kitchen of the establishment, and the lxdrt)oin of Mr. Cira*ly, the 
attendant. These nx)ms were on a level with the ajuirtments of our 
friends Bows and Costigan next d(X>r at No. 4 ; ami by reac hing over 
the comiiiunicatiiig lea<l8, Grady could command the mignonettedxix 
which bloomed iu R)ws’s window. 

From Grady’s kitchen cascnuent often came i>dours still more fnigrant. 
The three old soldiers who fonne<l the garrison of No. 3 were all skilhxl 
in the culina^ art. Gnidy was groat at an Irish stew ; the Colonel was 
famous for pillaus and curries; and as for Strong, he could <‘ook any- 
thing. He mmle French dislies and Spanisli dishes, stews, friciissees, 
and omelettes, to perfection ; nor was tlu‘ri‘ any man in England more 
hospitable than he when his purse wiw full, or his c redit wa.s gcHnl. At 
those happy i)eriods, he could give a friend, as he sjviil, a goinl iliuner, a 
good glass of wine, and a good song afterwanls ; and Cos often 
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heard with envy the roar of Strong^s choruses, and the musical clinking 
of the glasses, as lie sate in his own room, so far removed and yet so 
near to those festivities. It was not expedient to invite Mr. Oostigan 
always ; his practice of inehriation was lamentable ; and he bored Strong's 
guests witli his stories when sober, and with his maudlin tears when 
drunk. 

A sti-angc and motley set they were, these friends of the Chevalier ; 
and though iVIajor Pendenuis would not much have relished their 
compiiiiy, Arthur and Warrington liked it not a little. There was a 
history about every man of the set : they seemed all to have had their 
tides of luck and bad fortune. Most of them had wonderful schemes 
and speculations in their fxxkets, and plenty for making rapid and extra- 
ordinary fortunes. Jack Holt had been in Queen Christina's army, when 
Ned Strong had fought on the other side ; and was now organising a 
little scheme for smuggling tolwcco into London, which must bring 
thirty thousiind a year to any man wlio would advance fifteen hundred, 
just to bribe tlic la.st officer of tlie Excise who lield out, and had wiinl 
of the scheme. Ti»m Divt-r, who had lK*en in tlie Mexican navy, knew 
of a wlii< li Imd be'tm sunk in the first year of the war, with 

three liundrid and eighty thousand dollars on lx)ard, and a hundred ami 
eighty thousaml pounds in bars and douldtjons. ‘Give mo cightiKm 
hundred }M.)unds,' Toin said, ‘and I’m off to-morrow. I take out four 
men, and a diviiig-ljcll with me ; and I return in ten months to take my 
seat in Parliainciit, by Jovt* ! imd to buy back iny family estate.’ 
Keiglitley, the manager (»f the Polwhecdle and Tredyddliuu Coj^jK^r 
Mines (which were a.s yet un<h-r water), K*sidcs singing as good a wx-und 
jvs any professional iimii, and Ix'shics thii Trcdyddlum Office, inul a 
Smyrna 8|K)nge (Jompany, and a little quicksilver oi*enition in view, 
which Would set him stniight with the world yet. Filby had kvn 
everything : a cor}M>ral of dragoons, a fidd-preacher, and inissi* aiary agent 
for eonviTting the Irish ; an actor at a (lrecnwi« h fair lx)oth, in front 
of wliich his father’s att»»niey foiiml liim when the old gentleman rlie<l 
and left liim that famous }>ropi rty, frojii wljidi Im got no renU now, and 
of whh’li iioIxmIv e.\a< tly knew the situation. Addc<l to tliese Wius »Sir 
f'rancis Clavt ring, Part., who liked their H(K*iety, though he did not 
much add to its amusi-ment.s by hi.s convivial jM^wers. But ho was imulc 
inmdi 0 * by the company now, on acctnmt of his wealth and i)ositiou in 
the world. Hr* told liis little, .story ami siing his little song or two with 
grwit affability : and he had hud bis own history, bK», Ix'forc his accession 
to gfxxl fortune ; and liad seen the inside of more prisons than one, and 
written his name on many a .starnjK'd jwxjxt. 

When Altamont first returned from Paris, and after ho luvd cjominuni- 
cated with Sir Francis Clavc‘ring from the hotel at which ho hiul taken 
up his quarters (juid which he hml rciMdie<l in a very denuded state, con- 
sidering the wealth f>f diamonds and rubies with which this honest man 
was c!itru8tcd), Strong Wfis sent to him by his jmtron the Baronet ; piid 
his little bill at the inn, and invited him to come and sleep for a night 
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or two at the chambers, where he subsequently took up his residence. 
To negotiate with this man was very well, but to liave such a person 
settled in his rooms, and to be constantly burthened with such society, 
<lid not suit the Chevalier^s taste much ; and he grumbled not a little to 
his principal. 

‘ I wish you would put this bear into Bomel)ody else’s cage,’ he said to 
Clavering. ‘ The fellow ’s no gentleman. I don’t like walking with 
him. He dresses himself like a nigger on a holiday. I took him to 
the play the other night; and, by Jove, sir, he abused the actor who 
was doing tlie part of villain in the play, and swore at him so, that the 
people in the lx>xes wanted to turn him out. The after-piece was the 
“ Brigand,” where Wallack comes in wounded, you know, and dies. 
When he died, Altamont began to cry like a child, and said it was a 

d d shame, and cried and swore so, that there was another row, and 

everybody laughing. Then I had to hike him away, because he wanted 
to take his coat off to one f(;llow who laughed at him ; and bellowed to 
him to stand up like a man. — Who is 1 h‘ 1 Wliere tlu^ <ieuce does he 
come from? You had best t<;ll me the wliolc story, Frank ; you must 
one day. You and he have robbed a churcli t(»getlier, that’s my belief. 
You had Ixdter get it off your mind at once, Clavering, and tell me 
what this Altamont is, and what hold lie has over you.' 

‘ Hang him ! I wish he was dead ! ’ was the .Baronet s only reply ; 
and his countenance became so gloomy, that Strong did not think fit to 
(iuestioii his patron any further at that time ; but re.solvcd, if need 
wore, to try and dise,ovcr for himself what was the secret tie* Ixtwecii 
Altamont and Clavering. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

m WHICH THE COLONEL NARRATES SOME OF HIS ADVENTURES 

E arly in the forenoon of the day after the diuuer in Grosvenor 
PliW^e, at whieh Colonel Altamont had chosen to ap]>«\ar, the 
Colonel emerged from his chamber in tlie iipjier storey at 
Shepherd’s Inn, and entered into Strongs sitting-room, where tin; 
Chevalier sate in his easy-cdiair with the news]iaper and liis cigar. He 
was a man who rnjuie his bmt comfortalde wln'rever ho pitched it, and 
long before Aitamont’s arrival, had done justice to a copious breakfast 
of fried eggs and broiled rashers, whieh ^Ir. Grady had piv|xircd 
secundum artem. Good-humoured and talkative, ho preferrcil any 
company rather than none ; and though he had not tlic least liking for 
his fellow-lodger, and would not have grieved to hear that the accident 
had befallen him wdiieh Sir Francis Clavering desired so fervently, yet 
kept on fair terms with him. He had seen Altamont to bed vdth great 
friendliness on the night previous, and hiken away his eandlo for fear 
of accidents ; and finding a spirit-bottle empty, ui)on which he had 
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counted for his nocturnal refreshment, had drunk a glass of water with 
perfect contentment over his pipe, before he turned into his own crib 
and to sleep. That eiyoyment never failed him : he had always an easy 
temper, a faultless digestion, and a rosy cheek ; and whether ho was 
going into action the next morning or to prison (and both had been his 
lot), in tlie camp (^r the Fleet, the worthy Captain snored healthfully 
throiigli tlie night, and woke with a good heart and appetite, for the 
struggles or (liHi(.*ulties or plejusiires of the day. 

The first act of C^olonel Alt^iinont was to bellow to Grady for a pint 
of pale ale, tlie wliich he first poured into a i)cwter flagon, whence ho 
tninsferred it to his own lips. He put down the tankard empty, drew 
a great luvath, wiped his mouth on his dressing-gown (the difference 
of the <*oIour of liis board from his dyed whiskers hiul long struck 
Captain Strong, wlio had seen too that his hair was fair under liis bhu^k 
wig, but made no remarks u]h) 11 these circumstaneos) — the Colonel 
drew a gn^at breath, and professe^l himself immensely rcfreshexl by bis 
ilniuglit. ‘ Nothing like that Ix'or,^ lie remarked, *when the co])JK?i*s 
arc hot. I^fany a day I ^’e drunk a dozen of Ba.ss at Calcutta, and — 
and ’ 

‘And at LiK'kiKnv, T supjx^se,^ Strong si\i<l, with a laugh. ‘I got the 
Ikxt for you nil j)uri>ose : knew you M want it after last night.^ And 
the CoIont‘l iH’gan to talk abnit his adventures of the precoiling evening. 

*I cannot h«dp inyst lf,’ the Colonel .sahl, lx‘ating his head witli his 
big hand. ‘I’m a madman when I get the li'[Uor on Ixwird me ; and 
ain't fit to W trnstrd witii a spirit-l»ottie. When I once Ix'gin I can’t 
stop till I’ve ^•lnptied it ; and when I’ve swallowed it, Lord knows 
what I say or what I don’t say, I dined at homo liere <|uitc quiet. 
Grady gave int^ just my two tumblers, and I intemled to i«iss the even- 
ing at the Blaok and Red as soIht as a parson. Why did you leave 
that confound(*d samplc-bittlc of Hollands out of the cuplxiard, Strong? 
Grady must go mit t<M), and leave iin; the kettle a loiling for tea. It 
wjis of no us(‘, I < ouMn’t keep away from it. Wjuslied it all down, sir, 
l)y Jingo. And it ’s my Ix licf I hiul some more, b>o, afterwards at tiiat 
infernal little thieves’ flen.’ 

‘What, were you there too]’ Strong aske<l, ‘and Ix'fore you came to 
Grosvenor Place ] That wjus hogiiming lK*tiinf‘s.’ 

‘Early hours to lx* <lrunk and cleared out Ix-forc nine o’chx^k, eh? 
But so i. was. Yes, like a great big fool, I must go there ; and fouiirl 
the fellows dining, Blaokland and young Moss, and two or three more 
of the thieves. If wo ’d gone to Rouge ct Noire, I must have won. 
But we didn’t tiy the black and red. No, hang ’em, they know’d I ’d 
have lK\it ’em at that — I must have beat ’em — I can’t help beating ’em, 
I toll you. But they was Ukj cunning for me. That I’as^'al Blackland 
got tlie Ixuics out, and we played hazard on the dining-table. And I 
droj^jxsl all the money I ha<l from you iit tlie monung, bc» hanged to my 
luck. It was that that set me wild, and I siipfxiKi? I must have lxx?u 
very hot about the head, for I went off thinking to get some more 
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inonay from Olavering, I recollect ; and then — and then I don’t much 
remember what happened till I woke this morning, and heard old Bows 
at No. 4 playing on liis pianner/ 

Strong mused for a while as lie lighted his cigar witli a coal. ‘ I 
should like to know how 5^011 always draw money from Clavering, 

ColoneV he said. 

The Colonel burst out with a laugh — ‘ Ha, ha ! he owes it me,’ lie 
said. 

‘I don’t know that thet’s a reason with Frank for paying,’ Strong 
answered. ‘ He owes iilenty In’sidcs you.’ 

‘Well, he gives it me because he is so fond of me,’ tlic other said 
with tlic same grinning sneer, ‘ He loves me like a brother ; you know 
he does, Captain. — N0I — He don’t] — Well, perliai<s he don’t; and if 
you iisk me no questions, pcrha{)s I ’ll tell you no lies, Captain Strbng 
— put that in your jape and smoke it, my l)oy.’ 

* But I ’ll give up that confounded bramly-bdtle,’ the Colonel con- 
tinued, after a pause. ‘ I must give it or it ’ll be tlie ruin of me.’ 

‘It makes you say queer things,’ said the. Captain, looking Altamont 
hard in the face. ‘ Rememlxn* wiiat you said last night, at Clavering’s 
table.’ 

‘Say] What did I say?’ asked tlie otla'i’ ‘.Did I split 

anjdhing] Daininy, Strong, did I split anytiiing V 

‘Ask mo no questions, and I will tell you no li^s,’ tlie Chevalier 
replied o]i his part. Strong thought of the wnr<ls Mr. Altamont had 
used, and his abrupt doj>arture from the Baruiu't’s dining-table and 
house as soon as he r(NH)gnised Major rfudfiiuis, or (.’a[»tain Beak, as 
he called the Major. But Strong resolved to s.‘rk aii explanation of 
these woixls otlierwisc than from Colonel Altamont, ami did unt ciioose 
to recall them to tlie other’s memory. ‘No,’ he .^aid then, ‘ymi ditln't 
split, as you call it, Colonel ; it wa.s only a tia]i of mine to see if I 
could make you speak ; but you didn't say a word that anyUidy could 
comprclioml — you were too far gone for that.’ 

So much the knier, Altamont thought; and hea\'ed a great sigh as 
if relieved. Strong remarkc<l tlie emotitm, but took no notice, and the 
other, being in a communicative mood, went on speaking 

‘Ye.s, I own to my faults,’ continued the Colonel. ‘ Tlu're is some 
things T can’t, do what I will, resist : a Ixdtle of bmndy, a Im)x of dice, 
and a beautiful w'oinan. No man of pluek and sjnrit, no man as w’lis 
worth his salt ever could, as I know of. There’s hardly p’ra]>s a 
country in the worhl in which them tliree ain’t got me into trouble.’ 

‘ Indeed ] ’ said Strong. 

‘ Yes, from the age of fifteen, when I ran away from liome, and went 
cabin-boy on board an Indiamaii, till now, when I’m fifty year old, 
pretty nigh, them women have always Ixeu my ruin. Why, it was one 
of ’em, and xvith such black eyes aud jewels on Iier neck, and satteiis 
and ermine like a diicliess, I tell you — it is one of ’em at Paris that 
swept off the best part of the thousand pound as I went off with. 
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Didn’t I ever tell you of it? Well, I don’t mind. At first I was veiy 
cautious, and having such a lot of money kep it close and lived like a 
gentleman — Colonel Altamont, Meurice’s hotel, and that sort of thing 
— never played except at the public tables, and won more than I lost. 
Well, sir, there was a chap that I saw at the hotel and the Palace 
Royal too, a regular swell fellow, with white kid gloves and a tuft to 
his cliin, Bloiiiidell-Blouiidell his name was, as I made acquaintance witli 
somehow, and he asked me to dinner, and took me to Madame the 
Countess do Foljambe's soirt^es — such a Wimian, Strong! — such an eye! 
— such a hand at tlie pianner. Lor bless you, she \l sit down and sing 
to you, and gaze at you, until she warbled your so\il out of your Ixxly 
almost. She asked me to go to lier evening jwirties every Toosday; 
and didn't I take ojxra-]K)xes and gave her dinners at the restaurateur’s 
that ’s all / But I had a run of luck at the tables, and it was not in 
the dinners and o[)era-lx>xes that ]>oor Clavering’s money went. No, 1 m^ 
hangcHl to it, it was swep off in anotluT way. One night, at the 
Countess's, tlu rc was sovmal of us at supjx*r — Mr. BloundcH-Bloundell, 
the Honourable Druccace, the Marky de Ja Tour do Force — all tip'tt)p 
nobs, sir, and tin* lu‘iglit(»f fashion, wluai we had siipprr, and chamj)agnc 
YOU may be sure in I»leiity, and then some (»f that confounded bmndy. 
I would liave it -I wouhl go on at it -the Countess mix(‘d the tumblers 
of puiK.'li h)r me, and we bad <*ard.s as well as grog after supiM'.r, and I 
played and drank until I d«)ii’t kinov what 1 did. I was like I wa.s last 
night. I was taken away and put to IkmI soineh<av, and m^ver woke 
until the m,*xt <lay, to a n>aring hea^laohe, ami to see my servant, wl o 
.Siiid tlie Honourable Doueeaee wanted to see im*, and was waiting in tin* 
sitting-room. ‘How are you, Colonel.^’ says he, a coming into my 
lx*<iroom. ‘ How long did vim stay la.st night after I went away ? 
The play was getting too liigh b»r me, and 1 ’d lost enough to you for 
one iiiglit.’ 

‘ “ To me,” says I, “ how 's that, my dear f(;ller ?” (for thougii ho Wiis 
an Eiirl’s .son, W(^ was as familiar as you and im*). “ How ’s that, my 

dear feller?” says I, and he ttlls me, that he had lH>iTowed thirty louis 
of me at vi7i'jt-f>t-U7i^ that la* gav»/ me an I 0 U for it the niglit Inffore, 
whieh I put into my j>oek« t-lH»ok l^dbre he left the rexun. I tak(*a out 
my eanl-cmse — it was tlie (amntess jis worked it for me — and tliere was 
the I O U sure enough, and lie jKiid me thirty louis in gold down U|X)n 
the table or my Ixslside. 8o I .said be was a gentleman, and aske^l him 
if he would like to take anytliing, wlien my servant should get it for 
him ; but tlie Honourable Deuecacc don’t drink of a inoniing, and la^ 
W'cnt away to .some laisiness wlii(!h lie sjiid he liad. 

‘Presently there’s another ring at iny outer dm)r ; and this time it’s 
Bloundell-Bloundell and the Murky that comes in. “ Bong jour, 
Marky,” sa}>> I. “(bxxbinorning — no headache]” says he. 8o I said 
I had one ; and how T must have Txh 5U uiicoiiimon queer tin* niglit afore ; 
but they Ixdii declared 1 didn’t slmw no signs of having Inal too much, 
but tuf-k my liquor as g^mve as a judge. 
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‘ ** So,” says the Marky, Deuceace has been with you ; we met liiiii 
in the Palais Royal as we were coming from breakbist. Has lie settled 
with you ] Get it while you can : he ’s a slij)pcry card ; and as he won 
three ponies of Bloundell, I recommend you to get your money while he 
has some.” 

‘ “ He has paid me,” says I ; “ but I knew no more than the dead 
that he owed me anything, and don’t rememl^er a bit alxiut lending him 
thirty louis.” 

‘ The Marky and Bloundell looks and smiles at each other at this ; 
and Bloundell says, “ Colonel, you are a queer feller. No man could 
have supposed, from your manners, that )"ou had tasted anything stronger 
than tea all night, and yet you forget things in the inorning. Come, 
come, — tell that to the marines, my friend, — we won’t have it at 
any price.” 

‘ “ Ell ejfet,” says the Marky, twiddling his little black mustachios 
in the chimney-glass, and making a lunge or two as he used to do at 
the fencing-school. (He was a wonder at the fencing-school, and I ’ve 
seen him knock down the image fourteen times running, at Lcj>age’s.) 
“ Let us speak of aifaii*s. Colonel, you understand that affaii-s of honour 
are liest settled at once : perhajKs it won't be iiieonvenieiit to you to 
arrange our little matters of last night.” 

‘“What little matters?” savs I. “Do you owe me anv monev, 
Marky?” 

‘ “ Bah ! ” says he ; “ do not lot us have any more jesting. I have 
your note ' i hand for three hundred and forty louis. La void ! ” says 
1)0, taking out a paper from Ids ]XK*k(d-lx>ok. 

‘ “ And mine for two hundred and ten,” says Bloundell-Bloundell, 
and he pulls out his bit of paj)er. 

‘ I was in such a rage of womler at this, that I sprang out of l>ed, 
and WTa])ixnl my dressing-gown round im*. “Are you conic here to 
make a fool of me?” says I. “I don’t owe you two hundred, or two 
thousand, or two louis ; and I won’t pay you a farthing. l)o you sujqxise 
you can catch me with your notes of Jiaiid ? I laugh at 'em, and at you ; 
and I believe you to Ik; a couple ” 

‘“A couple of what?” Siiys Mr. Bloundell. “You, of course, are 
aware that we are a couple of men of luuiour, Colonel Altamont, and 
not come here to trifle or to listen to abuse from you. You will either 
jiay us or we v ill expose you as a cheat, and chastise you as a cheat, 
too,” says Bloundell. 

* “ says the Marky, — but I didn’t mind him, for I 

could have thrown the little fellow out of the window ; but it was 
different with Bloundell, — he was a large man, that wtughs three stone 
more than me, and stands six inches higher, and 1 think Jio could have 
done for me. 

‘ “ Monsieur will pay, or Monsieur will give mo the reason vrhy. I 
lielieve you’re little letter tliaii 9 , polisson. Colonel Altamont,” — that 
was the phrase he used ’ — Altamont said with a grin, — ‘ and I got plenty 
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more of this language from the two fellers, and was in the thick of tho 
row with them, when another of our party came in. This was a friend 
of mine—a gent I had met at Boulogne, and had taken to the Countess's 
myself. And as he hadn't played at all on the previous night, and had 
actually warned me against Bloundcll and the others, I told the story to 
him, and so did the other two. 

‘ “ I am very sorry,” says he. “ You woidd go on playing ; the 
Countess entreated you to discontinue. Tliese gentlemen offered re- 
peatedly to stop. It was you that insistcwl on tlie large stakes, not they.” 
In fact he charged (h iul against me : and when the two others went 
away, he told me how the Marky would shoot me as sure as my name 
wfis — was what it is. “ I left the Countess crying, too,” said lie. “She 
hates tliesc two men; she has warned you rei)eateilly against them” 
(which she a<’tiially lind done, and often told mo never to play with 
them), “and now, Colonel, I have left her in hysterics almost, lest there 
should lx> any quarrel In'tween y«>u, and that confoundwl ]\Iarky should 
put a bullet through your head. It's my belief,” says my friend, “that 
that woman is distraetodly in love with you.” 

‘ “Do you think so?” si\ys I ; u|Kni whieh my friend told me how 
she had actually gone down on her knees to him, and Siiid, “Save 
Colonel Altaniont ! *’ 

‘As SJHUI as I was dn‘ssed, I wmt and railed ujhui that lovely woman. 
She gave a shriek and j*n*tty near fainted wlion she siiw me. She called 
me Ferdinand, - I'm blrst if she didn't.’ 

* I thought your name was J:v*k,' sjiid Strong, with a laugh ; at which 
the Colonel Idushril very murli K'hind his dyed whiskers. 

‘ A man may have more names than one, mayn’t he, Strong?' Alta- 
mont askefl. ‘ When I ’m with a lady, I like to take a good one. She 
called me by my ('hristian name. She erir<l tit to brrak your heart. I 
can’t stand sering a woman cry — ne\a*r could— not whilst I ’m fond of 
her. She Siiid she c^mld not l>f‘ar to think of my losing so mucit money 
in her house. Wouldn’t I take her diamonds and necklaces, and jwiy 
part? 

‘ I swon* I wouldn't tourh a farthing’s worth of her jewelleiy, whieh 
j)erhai>s I did not think was worth a grrntdeal, — but what^mi a woinan 
do more than give you her all? That's the sort I like, and I know 
there 's phmty of 'em. And I told her to Ijo easy (ilK)ut the money, for 
I would not j^iy one single farthing. 

‘“Then they'll sh<s>t you,” siiys she; “they’ll kill my Feixii- 
iiaml.” ' 

‘“They’ll kill my Ja(*k’' wouldn’t have sounded well in French/ 
Strong sjiid, laughing. 

‘ Never mind a1x)ut names,' said tlic other sulkily : ‘a man of honour 
may take any name he claxiHes, I Hup|H>.Hc.' 

‘Well, go on with your story,' said Strong. ‘She saitl they would 
kill v a: ’ 

‘ “ No/' says I, “ they won't : for I will not let that scamp of a 
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Marquis send me out of the world ; and if he lays a hand on me, I 'll 
brain him, Marquis as he is." 

‘ At this the Countess shrank back from me as if I hail said something 
very shocking. “Do I understand Colonel Altamont aright]" says 
she ; “and that a British officer refuses to meet any pei-son who provokes 
him to the field of honour]” 

‘ “ Field of honour be hanged, Countess ! ” says I. “ You would not 
have me be a target for that little scoundrers [)istol pnudicc ? ” 

‘ “Colonel Altamont,” says the Counte^ss, “ I thought you were a man 
of honour — I tJiought, I — but no matter. Good-bye, sir.” — And she 
wjis sweeping out of the room, her voice regular choking in her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

‘ “ Countess ! ” says I, rushing after her and seizing her hand. 

‘ “ Leave me, Monsieur Ic Colonel,” says slie, sliaking me off, “ my 
father was a General of the Grand Army. A soldier should know how 
to pay all his debts of honour.” 

‘ What could I do ] Ev(*rybody was against me. Caroline sai<i I hail 
lost the money : though I didn’t renieniher a sYlla1>le alnjut the bu.siness. 
I had taken Deiieeace’s mon(‘y too ; but tlu ii it was beeause he offered 
it to me, you know, and that’s a different thing. Every one of these 
chaps was a man of fasluon and luniour ; and tlie Marky and thv Countess 
of the first families in Fnince. And hy Jove, sir, rather than offend lu'r, 
I paid the money up : five linndivd and sixty gold na|)oleons, hy Jove : 
besides three hundred whieli I lost when I iiad my n'venge. 

* And T ean’t toll you at tliis minute whetlan* 1 was done or not,’ con- 
cluded the Colonel, musing. ‘ Sometimes I tliink I was: but then 
Caroline was so fond of me. That woman would Tiever have seen me 
done : never, I ’m sure she wouldn't : at least, if she would, 1 ’m deeeivexl 
in woman.' 

Any further revelations of his past life wliieh Altamont miglit Inive 
Ix'en disposed to confide to his hoin'st (‘omrade the Chevalier, were inter- 
ruptetl by a knoekiiig at tlie outer d(‘or of riit-ir eiiamlx'rs : whieh, when 
opened l>y Grady the servant, admitted no less a in rsoii tiiau Sir Francis 
Clavering into the presence of the two wortliit s. 

‘ The Governor, by Jove,' cried Strong, regarding tlie arrival of his 
patron with surprise. * What’s brought you hero ?’ growleil Altamont, 
looking sternly from under his heavy evebnAvs at the Baronet. ‘It's 
no good, I an-ant.' And, indeed, good very seldom brought Sir 
Francis Clavering into that or any otlier plaee. 

Whenever he came into Shepherd's Inn, it was money that brought 
the unlucky Baronet into tlioso prcMuiads : and there was commonly a 
gentleman of the money-dealing world in waiting for liim at Strong's 
chambers, or at Campion’s below; and a <jiustion ofjnlls to negotiate 
or to renew. Clavering was a man who had iK'vcr I<v)ked his debts 
fairly in the face, familiar as he had Ix'eu with tlieiu all his life : as 
long as ho could renew a bill, his mind was easy regarding it ; and he 
would sign almost anything for to-morrow, provided to-ilay could be left 
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unmolested. He was a man wdiom scjircely any amount of fortune 
could have benefited }x?rmauently, and wlio was made to be ruined, to 
cheat small ti*adesinen, to be the victim of astuter sharj^rs: to bo 
niggardly and reckless, and as destitute of honesty as the i^eople who 
cheated him, and a dupe, chiefly because he was too mean to be a suc- 
cessful knave. He had told mure lies in his time, and undergone more 
baseness of stratagem in order to stave off a small debt, or to swindle 
a poor creditor, than would have sufliced to make a fortune for a braver 
rogue. He was abject and a slmtfler in the very height of his pros- 
perity. Had he Ixnni a Crown Prince — he could not liave been more 
weak, useless, dissolute, or iingmtcful. He could not move through 
life except leaning on the arm of somelKxly ; and yet he never had an 
agent ])ut he inistnistiHl him ; and marred any })lans which might Ihj 
arranged for his ])cnefit, by secretly acting against the pct>plc whom lie 
employe<l. Stri>ng knew Clavering, and judgeil liiin fpiite corrtxitly. 
It was not jis friends that this pair met; but the Chevalier worked for 
his principal, as lie would when in the army have pursued a hanvssing 
iiian*h, or uinlcrgDiie liis jiart in the dang(*r and privations of a siege; 
because it was his duty, and because be bad agreed b) it. ‘ What is it 
he wants]' tbonght the two otficei*s of the Shepherd’s Inn garrison, 
when the Ilaronct came annaig tlicin. 

His pale face exjm'ssod extreme anger and irritation. ‘So, sir,^ he 
said, addressing Altauituit, ‘ymCve Ix'cn at yoiir <dd tri(!ks.' 

‘ WJih'h of hnu ^ asked Altaniont, with a sneer. 

‘ You have been at the Kongo ct Noir: you wore there last night,’ 
cried the Banaict. 

‘ How do yuu know, — were you there?’ the other .sjiid. I wa.s at 
tlie Club : but it wasn’t nil the cnlours I played, — jusk the (’aptain, — 
I’ve Wn telling biiii of it. It was with the Ihhios. It was at hazanl. 
Sir Fmneis, u]Mm my w«)rd and Imiionr it was;’ and he hKike;] at the 
Baronet with a kii*)wing humorous m«x*k humility, which only seemed 
to make the otln r nmre an.LTV. 

* What the dein e f|o I c.are, sir, liow a man like you loses his money, 
.and wliether it is at ha/.anl nr mulette?* sereamed the Baronet, with a 
multi])lic‘ity nf oaths, and at tiie top of Ins voice. ‘What I will not 
have, sir, is that ynii should use my name, or couple it with yours — 
Damn liiin, Strong, why don’t you keep him in lH‘tt4T order] I tell 
you he has gom* and used my name again, sir, drawn a bill u|K)n me, 
ami lost the morn y on tlu^ tabh* * I can 't stand it-— I won’t stand it. 
Flesh and Irhxsl won’t Ix^ar it —Do you know liow much I have paid 
for you, sir / ' 

‘This wa.s only a very little hin, Sir Fnincis— only jxnind, 

Cajibiin Strong, they wouldn’t stand another : and it oughtn’t K) anger 
you, Governor. Why it’s so trifling I <lid not even mention it to 
Strong, --did I now. Captain ? I ju’otest it had slipired my 

uiciiior}’, ,ifn] all on mx-ount of that (confounded Ii(|iior 1 bxik.' 

‘ Licpior or no liquor, sir, it is no busiuesa of mine. I don't care 
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what you drink, or where you drink it — only it shan^t be in my house. 
And I will not have you breaking into my house of a night, and a 
fellow like you intruding himself on my company : how dared you show 
yourself in Grosvenor Place last night, sir, — and — and what do you 
suppose my friends must think of mo when they see a man of your sort 
walking into my dining-room uninvited, and drunk, and calling for 
liquor as if you were the master of tlie house 'I ’ 

‘ They 11 think you know some vi-ry queer sort of people, I dare say,' 
Altamont said with impenetrable good-humour. ‘ Look here. Baronet, 

I apologise ; on my lionour I do, and ain't an apology enough between 
two gentlemen'? It was a strong measure I own, walking into your 
cuddy, and calling for drink as if I was the Caj)tain . but I had had 
too much before, you see, that 's why I ^vanted some more ; nothing 
can 1)0 more simple — and it was l^ecause they wouldn't give me no more 
money \q)ou your name at the Bla<rk and lle<l, that I thought I would 
come down and sj^eak to you alK>ut it. To refuse me was nothing : but 
to refuse a bill drawn on you that have Iwmui siu:h a friend to the shop, 
and are a Baronet and a Memlx-r of Parliament, and a gentleman and 
no mistake — damme, it 's ungmteful.' 

* By In^avens, if ever you do it again, — if ever you dare to show 
yourself in my house : or give my name at a gambling-house or at any 
other house, by Jove — at any other lioust* -or give any reference at all 
to me, or speak to me in tlie street, by (Jad, nr anywliere else until 

I s[)eak to you — I 'll disclaim you altogether -I won’t give you another 

chilling/ 

‘ Governor, don’t be provoking,’ Altamont said surlily. ‘ Don't talk 
tr» mo alxuit daring to do this thii.g nr t’<»t]ier, — or — wlien my dander is 
up it’s the very thing to urge me nn. I ouglitn’t to have eome last 
night, I know I oughtn’t ; but I tnld you I was drunk, and that ought 
to be sufficient Ixdwcen geidlemau ami gentieman.’ 

‘You a gentleman! Dammy, sir,' siiid tlie Bariiiiet, Miow dares a 
fellow like you to eall hims<-lf a g**nth ]iiaii 

‘ I ain't a baronet, I know,' growled the other; ‘ami I’ve forgotten 
how to be a gentlemau alim^st now, but* —but I was one om*e, and my 
father waa one, and I’ll imt liave this sort of talk from you, Sir F. 
Clavering, that’s fiat. I want to go abriMid again. Why don’t you 
come do..ni with the money, ami let me go] Why the devil are you 
to 1)0 rolling ’ i riches, and me to liave none ] Why should you liave 
a house ami a table covered with ]>lat(', ami me be in a garret here 
in this beggarly Siiepherd’s Inn? We re jiartnors, ain’t we? I’ve ivs 
good a right to bo rich tis you have, haven t 1] Tell the story to 
Strong here, if you like ; and ask him to lx umpire between us. I 
don’t mind letting my secret out to a man that won't split. Look 
hero Strong — perhaps you guess the story already — the fact is, me 
and tho Governor ’ 

*D , hold your tongue,' shrieked out the Baronet in a fury, 

‘ You shall have the money as soon as I can get it. I ain’t made of 
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money. Pm so presseti and badgered, I don^t know where to turn. 
I shall go mad ; by Jove, I shall. I wish I wtis detul, for I the 
most miserable brute alive. I say, llr. Altainont, don’t mind me. 
When I ’m out of health — and I ’m devilisli bilious this morning — hang 
me, I abuse everjlxxiy, and don’t know what I say. Excuse mo if 
I ’ve offended you. I — I ’ll try and get that little business done. Strong 
shall try. Ujxjn my word he shall. And I say. Strong, my boy, I 
want to speak to you. Come into the office for a minute.' 

Almost all Clavering’s a.ssault.s ended in this ignominious way, and 
in a shameful retreat. Altamont sneered after the Baronet as he 
left the nxun, and entered into the ottice, to t4ilk privately with his 
factotum. 

‘What is the matter now?’ the latter iu>ke<l of him. ‘It’s the old 
.storj", I supjx)se.’ 

*D it, yes/ the Baixmot said. ‘I dropped two hundrcil in 

ready money at the Little Coventiy last night, and gave a cheque for 
three linialred more. On Iut lijvdyships bankers, bxi, for to-morn)W ; 
and I must meet it, for thiTe’ll l>e the deuce to pay else. The last 
time she piid my 1 swore I winild not touch a dice-box 

again, and shell k('cj) lier wonl, Strong, and <lissolve j>artnemhip, if 
I go on. I wish I had three hundred a year, and wjus away. At a 
German w.at(Ting-p!a/‘e you can do devilish well with three hundred 

a year. But my habits are so d reckless ; I wish I was in the 

Serpentine. I wisli I wa.s dead, by Gad I wish I wm, I wish I had 
never touched tlinsc c<mfouuded Inaies. I had such a run of luck last 
night, with five for the jnain, ainl seven to five all night, until tliose 
ruffians wanbnl to pay me witli Altanioiit’.s bill npm me. The luck 
turned from that iniiiute. Never held the box again for three mains, 
and came away clcaied out, leaving that infernal cheque Ix’hind me. 
How shall I ]>;iy it! Dlackland won't hold it over. Iliilker and 
Bullofik will write ab<»ut it dire< tly to her La<ly.slnp. l^y Jove, Ned, 
Pm the most miserable brute in all England.’ 

It was iie(*<\ssary for Ned to devise some ])lau to (?onsolc the Baronet 
under this pressure of grief ; aiid no doubt he found tlic means of pro- 
tairing a loan for his patmn, for he was closebsl at Mr. Campion’s 
offices that day ffu* .s<»uu; tiiut\ Altamont had once more a guiiUMi or 
two in his jxieket, with a promise of a further settleinent: and the 
Baronet Inul no need to wish himself dead for the n(?xt two or three 
months at hast. And Stmng, putting together what he Inwl leAnie<l 
from the Colonel and Sir Francis, la^gan to form in his own mind a 
pretty accurate opinion a.s to the natiu’c of the tie which bound the 
two m(m tf»gether. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

A CHAPTER OF CONVERSATIONS 

E very day, after the entertainments at Grosvcnor Plaee and 
Greenwicli, of which we have seen Major Pendennis partake, 
the worthy gentleman^s friendship and cordiality for the Claver- 
ing family seemed to increase. His calls were frequent ; his attentions 
to the larly of the house unremitting. An old man a]K>ut town, he had 
the good fortune to be receivetl in many houses, at which a lady of 
Lady Clavering’s distinction ought also to l)e seen. Would her Lady- 
ship not like to be pre-sent at the grand cntertainiucnt at Gaunt House ? 
There was to l>e a very pretty break fa.st ball at Viscount ^larrowfat’s, 
at Fulham, Everylx)dy was to l^e there (including august ixirsonages 
of the highest rank), and there was to Ik? a Watteau (luadrille, in which 
Miss Aiuory wouhl surely look charming. To these and other amuse- 
ments the ol)se(iuious old gentleman kindly olYtTc»l to conduct Lady 
Clavering, and was also ready to make himself us(.‘ful to the liarnnet 
in any way agreeable to the latter. 

In spite of his ])resent station and fortune, the world persisted in 
looking rjitlier rroldly u|x>n Clavering, and strange suspicious rumours 
followed him alxmt. He wiis hlackhalled at two clubs in succession. 
In the Ilor.sc of CV)mmons he only conversed with a few of the most 
disreputable mendx^rs of that famous IxmIv, liaviiig a haj)py kmw:;k of 
ch(X)siug bswl Rixatdy, and adapting himsdf natuudly to it, as other 
people do ti> the eompany of tln*ir lx*tters. To name all the senators 
with whom Clavering consortcMl, would Ik* invidious. Wc may nu‘ntioii 
only a few. There wjis Captain Rilf, tht» iKuiourahle memlxu’ for 
Ejjsoin, who retired after the bust Gi>odwoi>d ract's^ having acce}>ted, 
as Mr. Hotspur, the whi[) of tin* party, said, a mission t*) the Levant ; 
tliere was Hustingson, tht5 pitriotic member for Islington, \\ hose voice 
is never heard now donuneiating corruption, since his aj^Kuntment to 
the Governorship of Coventry Island ; there wa.s Bob hh’oeny, of the 
Booterstowu Freenys, who is a dea<l sliot, and of whom we tlierefoi’e 
wish to fejH^ak with every resptvt ; and of all these gentlemen, with 
whom in the course of his j)rofessional duty ]\Ir. Hotspur had to confer, 
there was none for whom he had a more, tlnu'ough contcmj)t and dislike 
than for Sir Francis Clavering, the representative of an ancient race, 
who had sat for their own iKuougli of Claveriug time out of mind in 
the House. ‘If that man is wanted for a divisi<>n,’ lIotsj)ur sjiid, ‘ten 
to one he is to be found in a hell. He was educated in the Fleet, and 
he has not heard the end of Newgate yet, take iny word for it. HeTl 
muddle away the BegunTs fortune, at thimble rig, Ixi caught picking 
pockets, and finish on board the hulks.’ And if the highlx)rii Hotspur, 
with such an opinion of Clavering could yet from professional reasons 
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be civil to him, why should not Major Pendennis also have reasons of 
his own for l)eiiig attentive to this unlucky gentleman 1 

‘ He has a very good cellar and a very good cook,' the Major said : 
‘ as long as he is silent he is not oftensive, and he very seldom speaks. 
If he chooses to frequent gambling-tables, and lose his money to black- 
legs, what matters to me] Don't look too curiously into any man's 
affairs, Pen, my boy ; every fellow has some cupboard' in his house, 
begad, whii'li ho would ivot like you and me to peep into. Why should 
we try, when the rest of the house is o|^n to us ] And a (levilish good 
house, too, as you and I know. And if the man of the family is not 
all one could wish, the women are excellent. The Begum is not over- 
refined, but ns kind a woman as ever lived, and devilish clever t(X) ; 
and as for the little Blanche, you know my opinion alx)ut her, you 
rogue ; you know my Ixdief is that she is sweet on you, and would have 
you for the asking. But you are gi*owing such a great man, that I 
suppose you won’t l>e (‘ontent under a Duke’s daughter — hey, sir ] I 
recommend you to ask one of them, and try.' 

Perhaps Pen was somewhat intoxicated by his success in the world ; 
and it may also have enttuvd into the ytnmg man’s mind (his uncle’s 
|)erj>etual Ijints serving not a little to encoumge the notion) that Miss 
Amory was tolerably well dis|K)scd to renew the little llirtation which 
had been carried on in the early days of Ixdh of them, by the bulks of 
the niral Brawl. But In? was little disiMwed to marriage, he siud, at 
that moment, and, adopting some of his uncle’s worhlly tone, s[>okt! 
rather contemptuously of the institution, and in favour of a bacheloi* 
life. 

‘ You are veiy happy, sir,’ sai<l he, ‘ ancl you got on very well alone, 
and so do I. With a wife at my siile, I should lose my place in 
scKiiety ; ami I don’t, for my part, much fancy retiring into the country 
with a Ml’S. Pendennis ; or taking my wife into liHlgings t^) waited 
ujx)n by the sta vaiit-of-all-Wdrk. The jHTirxl of my little illusions is 
over. You cured me of my first love, who certainly was a fool, and 
would have had a fool for her husband, and a very sulky (lis<*ontented 
husbuid too if slic liad taken me. We young fellows live fast, sir; 

an<l I feel as old at five-aiid-twtmty as many of the ohl fo the old 

bachelors — whom I see in tlie b>w-window at Ikys’s. Don't hK)k 
offendetl, I fndy mean that I am abmt love matters, and that I 
(Xiuld no more fan myself into a fiame for Miss Amory now, than I 
could adr^rc Duly Mirals l over again. I wish I could ; I rather like 
Sir Minibd for liis infatuation abmt her and think his jiassion is the 
most resj;e^'tal)le part of his life.' 

‘Sir Charle.s Mirab*l was alway.s a theatrical man, sir,' the Major 
said, annoycil that hi.s nefjhew shouhl sjjcak iiippantly of any [icrson of 
Sir Charkis’s rank and station. * He li?is lieen occupied with theatrhralH 
since hi.*? <‘arly days. He at Carlton House when he was [wige to 
the Prir he luiS b‘cn mixed up with that srirt of thing: ho (MUild 
afford to marry whom he chooses ; and Lady Mirabel is a most rcs)H*<‘t- 
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able woman, deceived everywhere — everywhere, mind. The Diu^hess 
of Connauglit receives her, Lady Eockminster receives her — it doesn’t 
become young fellows to speak lightly of people in that station. 
There’s not a more respectable woman in England than Ljidy Mirabel ; 
— and the old fogies, as you call them, at Bays’s, are some of tlie first 
gentlemen in England, of whom you youngsters had best learn a little 
manners, and a little brealing, and a little modesty.’ And the Major 
began to think that Pen was growing exceedingly pert and conceited, 
and that the world made a great deal too much of him. 

The Major’s anger amused Pen. He studied his uncle’s peculiarities 
with a constant relish, and was always in a good humour with his 
worldly old Mentor. ‘ I am a youngster of fifteen years’ standing, sir,’ 
he said adroitly, ‘ and if you think that %ve are disrespectful, you sliould 
see those of the present generation. A jivotefjh of yours came to break- 
fast with me the other day. You told me to ask him, and I did it to 
please you. We had a day’s sights togetlier, and dined at the clnh, and 
went to the play. He said the wine at the Polyanthus was not so 
good as Ellis’s wine at Richmond, smokc<l Warrington’s caveudisli 
after breakfast, and wlien I gave him a sovereign as a farewell 
token, said he had plenty of them, but would take it to sliow lie wasn’t 
proud.’ 

‘Did he? — did you ask young Clavering?’ cried the Major, appeased 
at once — ‘fine Ixiy, rather wild, but a fine — parents like that sort 
of attention, and you can’t do Ix^tter than jiay it to our worthy friends 
of Grosvcir r Phua*. And so jxm took him to the ]'lay and ti])|X‘d him ? 
That was right, sir, that was riglit:’ with wlii^h Mentor quitted 
Telemaclius, thinking tliat tlie yoiuig men were not so very Wl, and 
that he should make sometliing of that fellow vt't. 

As iMaster Clavering grew into years and stature, he Ivcamo too 
strong for the authority of his fond panmts and governess ; and rather 
gov(‘rued them than jHTinitted liimself to be led l)y tin ir orders. With 
his pipa he was silent and sulky, seldom making his ajipcarance, ho\vevcr, 
in the noighliourhood of that gentleman ; with his mamma he roared and 
fouglit 'when any contest Indwoen them arose as to tlie gratification of 
his appetife, or other wash of his lienrt ; and in liis disputes with his 
governess over his Ixiok, he kicked tliat cpiiet creatun'’s shins vso tiorcely, 
that she Wiis entirely oveniiastored and sulHliied by him. And lie would 
have so treated liis sister Blanclie, too, and did on one or tw o occasions 
attempt to prevail over her ; but she showed an immense resolution and 
spirit oil her jiart, and lx»xed liis ears so soundly, that he forlxire from 
molesting Miss Amory, as he did the governess and his mamma, and 
liis mamma’s maid. 

At length, when the family came to London, Sir Francis gave forth 
fiis opinion, that ‘ the little beggar had best 1 m' sent to school.’ Acconl- 
ingly the young son and heir of the liousc of Clavering Avas despatched 
to the Rev. Otto Rose’s establishment at Twickenliam, wdiere young 
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noblemen and gentlemen were received i)reparatoiy to their introduction 
to the great English public Bchools. 

It is not our intention to follow Master Clavering in his scholastic 
career ; the paths to the Temple of Lejiniing were made more easy to 
him tlian they were to some of us of earlier generations. He advanced 
towards that fane in a carriage-and-four, so to speak, and might halt 
and take refresliment almost whenever lie pleased. He wore varnished 
boots from the earliest period of youth, and had cambric handkerchiefs 
and lemon-coloured kid gloves, of the smallest size ever manufactured 
by Privat. They dressed regularly at Mr. Rose’s to come down to 
dinner ; the young gentlemen had shawl dressing-gowns, fires in their 
bedrooms, horse and carriage exercise occasionally, and oil for their hair. 
Corporal punishment was altogether dispensed with by the Principal, 
who thought that moral discipline was entirely sufficient to lead youth ; 
and the boys were so rapidly advanced in many branches of learning, 
that they acquired the art of drinking spirits and smoking cigars, even 
before they were old enough to enter a ])ublic school. Young Frank 
Clavering stole his father s Havaimahs and conveyed them to school, 
or smoked them in the stjibles, at a surprisingly early period of life, 
and at ten years old drank his champagne almost as stoutly as any 
whiskered cornet of dragoons could do. 

When this interesting youth came home for his vacations, Major 
Peiideunis was as laboriously civil and gracious to him as he was to 
the rest of the family ; altliough the boy had rather a contempt for 
old Wigsby, as the Major was denominated, — mimiciked him behind 
his back, as the polite Mjijor bowed and smirked to Lady Clavering 
or Miss Amory ; and drc'w rude caricatures, sucdi as are designed by 
ingenious youtlis, in which the Major’s wig, his jiose, his tie, etc., were 
repres(Mited with artless exaggeration. Untiring in his efforts to be 
agreeable, the JMajor wished that Pen, too, sliould take particular notice 
of this child ; incited Arthur to invite him to his chambers, to give him 
a dinner at the club, to take him to Madame Tiissaud’s, the Tower, the 
play, and so forth, and to tip him, as the phrase is, at the end of the 
day’s pleasures. Arthur, who was good-natured and fond of children, 
went through all these ceremonies one day ; had the boy to breakfast at 
the Temple, where he made the most contemptuous remarks regarding 
the furniture, the crockery, and the tiittcred state of Warrington’s dress- 
ing-gown ; and smoked a short pipe, and recounted the history of a fight 
between Tiiffy and Long Riggings, at Rose’s, greatly to the edification 
of the two gentlemen, his hosts. 

As tlie Major rightly predicted, Lady Clavering was very grateful for 
Arthur’s attention to the lx)y ; more grateful than the lad himself, who 
took attentions as a matter of course, and very likely had more sovereigns 
in his pocket than poor Pen, who generously gave him one of his own 
slender stock of those coins. 

Tl\e ]\Iajor, with the sharp eyes with whicdi Nature endowed him, and 
with the glasses of age and experience, watched this boy, and surveyed 
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his position in the family without seeming to be rudely curious about 
their affairs. But, as a country neighbour, one who had many family 
obligations to the Claverings, an old man of the world, he took occasion 
to find out what Lady Clavering’s means wen;, how her capital was dis- 
Ijosed, and what the boy was to inherit. And setting himself to work, 
— for what purposes will appear, no doubt, ulteriorly, — he soon hml got 
a pretty ac^curate knowledge of Lady Claveriiig’s affairs and fortune, and 
of the prospects of her daughter and son. The daugliter was to have 
but a slender provision ; tlie bulk of the proi)erty was, as before has 
been said, to go to the son, — his father did not care for him or anybody 
else, — his mother was dotingly fond of him as the cliild of her latter 
days, — his sister disliked him. Such may be stated, in round numbers, 
to be the result of the information which IMajor Peiidennis got. ‘ Ah I 
my dear madam,’ he would say, patting the head of the boy, ‘ this boy 
may wear a baron’s coronet on his head on some future coronation, if 
matters are but managed rightly, and if Sir Francis Clavering would 
but play his cards well.’ 

At this the widow Amory heaved a de<‘p sigh. ‘ He plays only too 
much of his cards, Major, I hn afraid,’ she said. The Major owned that 
he knew as much ; did not disguise tliat he had heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering’s unfortunate propensity to play ; pitied Lady Clavering 
sincerely ; but spoke with su(;h genuine sentiment and sense, that her 
Lmlyship, glad to find a person of experience to whom she could confide 
her grief and her condition, talked about them pretty unreservedly to 
Major Pendennis, and was eager to have his aihico and consolation. 
Major Pendennis beeaino the Begum’s conlhlant and house friend, and 
as a mother, a wife, and a eai)italist, she consulted him. 

He gave lier to understand (showing at the same time a great deal of 
resj^cctful sym})athy) that lie was a(;<iuainted with some of the circiun- 
stances of her first unfortunate/ marriage, and with even the i>erson of 
her late husband, wdiom he nmiembeuMl in Calcutta — when she was 
living ill seclusion with her father. The jM^or lady, with tears of shame 
more than of grief in her eyes, toLl licr version of ner story. Going 
back a child to India after two years at a European school, she had met 
Amory, and foolishly married him. ‘ Oh, you dmi’t know how inis(‘rablo 
that man made me,’ she said, ‘ or what a life I i»assed betwixt him and 
my father. Before I saw him I had never seen a man exeejd my father’s 
clerks and native servants. You know wt; didn’t go into society in India 

on account of ’ (* I know,’ said Major I’lnidennis, with a bow). ‘ I 

was a wild, romantic child, my head was full of novels which I ’d read 
at school — I listened to his wild stories and advimtures, for he was a 
daring fellow, and I thought he talked beautifully of those calm nights 
on the passage out, when he used to. . . . Well, I marrii'd him, and I 
was wretched from tliat day — wretched with my father, whose character 
you know. Major Pendennis, and I won’t speak of : hut he wasn’t a good 
man, sir, — neither to my poor mother, nor to me, except that he left me 
his money, — nor to no one else that I ever heard of : and he didn’t do 
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many kind actions in his lifetime, I ’m afraid. And as for Ainory, he 
was almost worse : he was a spendthrift when my father was close : he 
di-ank dreatlfully, and was furious when in that way. He wasn't in any 
way a good or faithful husband to me, Major Pendennis ; and if he 'd 
died in the gaol before his trial, instead of afterwards, he would have 
saved me a deal of shame and of unhappiness since, sir/ Lady Clavering 
added : ‘ For perhaps I should not have married at all if I had not been 
so anxious to change his horrid name, and I have not been happy in my 
second husband, as I supix)so you know, sir. Ah, Major Pendennis, 
I 've got money to be sure, and I 'm a lady, and people fancy I 'm very 
happy, but I ain't. We all have our cares, and griefs, and troubles ; 
and many 's the day that I sit down to one of my grand dinners with an 
aching heart, and many a night do I lay awake on my fine bed, a great 
deal more unhappy than the maid that makes it. For I 'm not a happy 
woman. Major, for all the world says ; and envies the Begum her 
diamonds, and carriages, and the great company that comes to my house. 
I 'm not happy in my husband ; I 'm not happy in my daughter. She 
ain't a good girl like that dear Lauiu Bell at Fairoaks. She 's cost me 
many a tear, though you don't see 'em ; and she sneers at her mother 
because I haven’t had learning and that. How should I ? I was brought 
up amongst natives till I was twelve, and went back to India when I was 
fourteen. Ah, Major, I should have been a good woman if I had had a 
good husband. And now I must go upstairs and wipe my eyes, for 
they 're red with cryin'. And Lmly Rockminstcr 's a-comin', and we 're 
goin' to 'ave a drive in the Park.' And when Lady Rockminstcr made 
her appearance, there was not a trace of tears or vexation on Lady 
Clavering’s face, but she was full of spirits, and bounced out with her 
blunders and talk, and murdered the king’s English with the utmost 
liveliness and goo<l humour. 

‘ Begad, she is not such a bad woman ! ' the Major thought within 
himself. ‘She is not refined, ccrtaiidy, and calls “Apollo” “Apoller”; 
but she has some heart, and I like that sort of thing, and a devilish 
deal of mouthy, too. Three stars in India Stock to her name, begiul ! 
which that young cub is to have — is he?' And he thought how he 
shoidd like to see a little of the money transferred to Miss Blanche, 
an<l, better still, one of those stars shining in the name of Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis. 

Still bent upon pursuing his schemes, whatsoever they might be, the 
old negotiator took the privilege of his intimacy and age, to talk in a 
kindly and fatherly manner to Miss Blanche, when he found oceixsion to 
see her alone. He came in so frequently at lunchcon-time, and became 
so familiar with the ladies, that they did not even hesitate to quarrel 
before him ; and Lady Clavering, whose tongue was loud, and temper 
l>nisque, Inul many a battle with the Sylphide in the family friend’s 
presence. Blanche's wit seldom failed to have the mastery in these 
eiKJounter; , and the keen barbs of her arrows drove her adversary dis- 
comfited away. ‘ I am an old fellow,' the Major said ; ‘ I have nothing 
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to do in life, I have my eyes open. I keep good counsel. I am the 
friend of both of you ; and if yoft choose to quarrel before me, why, I 
shallot tell any one. But you are two good people, and I intend to make 
it up between you. I have between lots of people — husbands and 
wives, fathers and sons, daughters and mammas, before this. I like it ; 
I Ve nothing else to do.^ 

One day, then, the old diplomatist entered Lady Clavcriiig’s drawing- 
room, just as the latter quitted it, evidently in a high state of indigna- 
tion, and ran past him up the stairs to her own ai)artments. ‘She 
couldn^t speak to him now,’ she said ; ‘ slie was a great deal too angiy 
with that — that — that little wicked’ — anger choked the rest of the 
words, or prevented their utterance until Lady Clavering had passed 
out of hearing. 

‘ My dear good Miss Amory,' the Major said, entering the drawing- 
room, ‘I SCO what is happening. You and mamma have been disagree- 
ing. Mothers and daughters disagree in the best families. It was but 
last week that I healed up a quarrel between Lady Clapperton and her 
daughter Lady Claudia. Lady Lear and her eldest daughter have not 
spoken for fourteen years. Kinder and more worthy poo])le than thes(i 
I never knew in the whole course of my life ; for everybody but each 
other admirable. But they can’t live together : they oughtn’t to live 
together : and I wish, my dear creature, with all my soul, that I could 
see you with an establishment of your own, for there is no noman in 
London who could conduct one better — with your own establishment, 
making your own home happy.’ 

‘ I am not very happy in this one,’ said the Sylphide ; ‘ and the 
stupidity of mamma is enough to provoke a saint.’ 

‘Precisely so; you are not suited to one another. Your mother 
committed one fault in early life — or was it Nature, my dear, in your 
easel — she ought not to have educated you. You ought not to have 
been bred up to become the refined and intellectual being you arc, sur- 
rounded, as I owui you are, l)y those wlio Iiave not your genius or your 
refinement. Your place would bo to lead in the most brilliant cin.'les, 
not to follow, and take a second place in any society. I have watched 
you, Miss Amory: you are ambitious; and your proper sphere is 
command. You ought to shine ; and you never can in this liouse, I 
know it. I hope I shall see you in another and a happier one some day, 
and the mistress of it.’ 

The Sylphide shrugged her lily shoulders with a look of sttorn. 

‘ Where is the Prince, and where is the paljw'e, Major Pendennis 1 ’ she 
said. ‘ I am ready. But there is no romance in the world now, no 
real affection.’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ said the Major, with the most sentimental and simple 
air which he could muster. 

‘Not that I know anything about it,’ said Blanche, wistiiig her eyes 
down, ‘ except what I have read in novels.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ Major Pendennis cried ; how should you, my dear 
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young lady 1 and novels ain*t true, as you remark admirably, and there 
is no romance left in the world. Begad, I wish I was a young fellow 
like my nephew.' 

‘And what,' continued Miss Amory, musing, ‘what are the men 
whom we see about at the balls every night — dancing guardsmen, 
penniless Treasury clerks — boobies ! If I had my brother’s fortune, I 
might have such an establishment as you promise me — but with my 
name, and with my little means, what am I to look to ? A country 
parson, or a barrister in a street near Russell Square, or a captain in a 
dragoon regiment, who will take lodgings for me, and come home from 
the mess tipsy and smelling of smoke like Sir Francis Clavering. That 
is how we girls are destined to end life. Oh, Major Peiidennis, I am 
sick of London, and of balls, and of young dandies with their chin-tips, 
and of the insolent great ladies who know us one day and cut us the 
next — and of the world altogether. I should like to leave it and go 
into a convent, that I should. I shall never find anybody to understand 
me. And I live here as much alone in my family and in the world, as 
if I were in a cell locked up for ever. I wish th(‘re were Sisters of 
Charity liere, and that I f^onld be one and catch the ])lague, and die of 
it — I wish to quit the world. I am not very old : but I am tired, I 
have suffered so mu(di — I 've been so disillusionatcd — I 'm weary, I 'm 
weary — oh ! that the Angel of Death would come and beckon me 
away ! ' 

This speech may be interpreted as follows. A few nights since a 
great lady. Lady Flamingo, had cut ]\Iiss Amory and Lady Clavering. 
She was quite mad because she could not get an invitation to Lady 
Drum’s ball : it was the end of the sc*ason and nobody had i)roi)osed to 
her : she had made no sensation at all, she who was so much cleverer 
than any girl of the year, and of the young ladies forming her special 
circle. Dora who had but five thousand pounds. Flora who had 
nothing, and Leonora who had red hair, were going to be married, and 
nobody had come for Blanche Amory ! 

‘You judge wisely about the world, and about your i)osition, my 
dear Miss Blanche,' the Major said. ‘ The Prince don’t marry nowa- 
days, as you say : unless the Princess has a doosid deal of money in 
the funds, or is a lady of his own rank. — The young folks of the great 
families many into the great families : if they haven’t fortune they 
have eacrh other’s shoulders, to push on in the world, which is pretty 
nearly as good. — A girl with your fortune can scarcely hope for a great 
match : but a girl with your genius and your admirable tact and fine 
manners, with a clever husband by her si(le, may make a?ty place for 
herself in the world. — ^We are grown doosid republican. Talent ranks 
with birth and wealth now, begad: and a clever man with a clever 
wife may take any place they please.' 

Miss Amory did not of course in the least understand what Major 
Pendennis meant. — Perhaps she thought over circumstances in her mind 
and asked herself, could he be a negotiator for a former suitor of hers, 
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and could he mean Pen? No, it was impossible. — lie had boon civil, 
but nothing more. — So she said, laughing, ‘ Who is the clever man, and 
when will you bring him to me, Major Pendennis ? I am dying to see 
him.^ 

At this moment a servant threw open the door, and announced 
Mr. Henry Foker : at which name, and the appearance of our friend, 
both the lady and the gentleman burst out laughing. 

‘ That is not the man,^ Major Pendennis said. ‘ He is engaged to 
his cousin, Lord Gravesend^s daughter. — Good-bye, my dear Miss 
Amory.’ 

Was Pen growing worldly, and should a man not get the experience 
of the world and lay it to his account? ‘He felt, for his part,' as he 
said, ‘that he was growing very old very soon. How this town forms 
and changes us ! ' he said once to Warrington. Each had come in from 
his night's amusement ; and Pen was smoking his pipe, and recounting, 
as his habit was, to his friend the observations and advtmtures of tlie 
evening just past. ‘ How I am changed,' he said, ‘ from the simpleton 
lx)y at Fairoaks, wlio was lit to break his lieart alxmt his first lov(' ! 
Lady Mirabel had a recei)tiou to-niglit, and was as grave and collected 
as if she had been born a Duchess, and had ne\'er seen a trap-door in 
her life. She gave me the honour of a conversation, and patronised me 
about “ Walter Lorraine," quite kindly.' 

‘ What condescension ! ' broke in Wariington. 

‘Wasn’t it?' Pen said simply — at whicli the other burst out laugh- 
ing accorling to his wont. ‘Is it })ossible,' he said, ‘that anybody 
should think of patronising the eminent author of “Walter Lorraine"?' 

‘You laugh at both of us,' Ptni said, blushing a little — ‘ I was coming 
to that myself. She told me that she had not read the book (as indeed 
I believe she never read a lx)ok in her life), but that Lady Kockininstca* 
had, and that the Duchess of Connaught ])ronounced it to be V(Ty 
clever. In that case, I said I should die happy, for that to please those 
two ladies was in fact tlie gr(*at aim of my existence, and having their 
approbation, of course I need look for no other. Lady Illirabd looked 
at me solemnly out of her fine eyes, and said, “ Oli, indeed," as if she 
understood me ; and then she asked me whether I went to the Duchess’s 
Thursdays, and when I said No, hoped she should see nui there, and 
that I must try and get there, everyl)ody went there — everybody who 
was in societj' : and then we talked of the new ambassador from 
Timbuctoo, and how lie was better than the old one ; and how Lady 
Mary Billington was going to marry a clergyman quite below her in 
rank ; and how Lord and Lady Ringdove had fallen out three months 
after their marriage about Tom Pouter of the Blues, Lady Ringdove's 
cousin — and so forth. From the gravity of that woman you would 
have fancied she had been born in a palacie, and lived all the seasons of 
her life in Belgrave Square,' 

‘ And you, I suppose you took your part in the conversation pretty 
well, as the descendant of the Earl your father, and the heir of Fairoaks 
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Castle 1* Warrington said. ‘Yes, I remember reading of the festivities 
which occurred wlien you came of age. The Countess gave a brilliant 
tea soiree to the neighbouring nobility ; and the tenantry were regaled 
in the kitchen with a leg of mutton and a quart of ale. The remains 
of the banquet were distributed amongst the poor of the village, and 
the entnince to the park was illuminateil until old John put the candle 
out on retiring to rest at liis usual hour.* 

‘ My mother is not a countess,’ said Pen, ‘ though she has very good 
blood in her veins too — but commoner Jis she is, I have never met a 
l^eeress who was more than her peer, Mr. George ; and if you will come 
to Fairoaks Castle you shall judge for yourself of her and of my cousin 
tt^). They are not so witty lus the Ix^inlon women, but they certainly 
are as well bred. The thoughts of women in the country are turned to 
other objects than those which (xnaipy your London ladies. In the 
country a woman has her household and her iX)or, her long calm days 
and long calm evenings.’ 

‘Devilisli long,’ Warrington said, ‘and a great deal too calm; I’ve 
tried ’em.’ 

‘ Tlie monotony of tliat existence must be to a certain degree melan- 
choly — like the tune of a long ballad ; and its harmony grave and 
gentle, sad and tender : it would l)e niieinlurable else. The loneliness 
of women in the country makes them of iiec(?s.sity soft and sentiimmtal. 
Leading a life of calm duty, constant routine, mystic reveri(*,---a sort of 
nuns at large — too much gaiety or laughter would jar upon their almost 
sacre<l quiet, and would Ixi as out of ])lace tlnn-e as in a church.’ 

‘ Where you go to sleep over the seriiion,’ Warrington sahi. 

‘You are a professed misogynist, and liate the S(‘X In'cause, I susfK'ct, 
you know very little alxnit them,’ Mr. Pen continued, with an air of 
considerable sclf-compla<*ency. ‘If you dislike the wcaiien in the 
country for Ix'ing too slow, surely the Jjondon women ought to l-e fast 
enough for you. The pace of London life is enormous ; how do i)eople 
last at it, I wonder, — male and female] Take a woman of the world : 
follow her (.'ourse through the sciuson ; one tasks how she can survive it] 
or if she tumbles into a sleep at the end of August, ami lies toiqhd 
until the spring? She goes into the W'orld every night, and sits watching 
her niarriag(‘ablo daughters damdng till long after <lawn. She htus a 
nursery of bttlc ones, veiy likely, at home, to whom she administt‘rs 
cxanjple and affection ; having an eyo likewise to breml-and-milk, cate- 
chism, music and French, and roast leg of mutton at one o'clock ; she 
has to call uixm ladies of her own station, cither domestically or in her 
public charact<^r, in which she sits iiiwn Charity Committcf's, or Ball 
Committees, or Emigration Committees, or Queen’s College Com- 
mittees, and disijliarges I don’t know what more duties of British 
states womanshij). She very likely keeps a poor-visiting list ; has con- 
versations with the clergyman alx)ut soup or flan mi, or projx^r religious 
teaching for the parish ; and (if she lives in cerhiin districts) probably 
attends early church. She has the newspapers to read, and, at Icjist, 
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must know what lier husbaiid^s party is about, so as to be able to talk 
to her neighbour at dinner ; and it is a fact that she reads every new 
book that comes out; for she can talk, and very smartly and well, 
about them all, and you see tliem all uix)n her drawing-room table. 
She has the cares of lier household besides : — to make botli emk meet ; 
to make the girls' milliner's bills appear not too dremlful to the fatlier 
and paymaster of the family ; to snip off, in secret, a little extra article 
of expenditure here and there, and convey it, in the shape of a bank- 
note, to the lx)ys at college or at sea ; to check the encroax'hmeiits of 
tradesmen and lioiisekecpers' financial fallacies; to keep upjjer ami 
lower servants from jangling with one another, and the household in 
order. Add to tliis, that she has a secret taste for some art or science, 
models in clay, makes experiments in chemistry, or plays in private on 
the violoncello, — and I siiy, without exaggeration, many London ladies 
are doing this, — and you have a charm ter before you such as our 
ancestors never heard of, and sucli as bel»)ngs entirely to our era and 
period of civilisation. Ye gods ! how raj>idly we live ami grow ! In 
nine months Mr. Paxton grows you a i>inea]>ple as large as a portmanteau, 
whereus a little om*, no bigger than a Lntcli eln‘os(‘, took three years to 
attain his majority in old times ; and as the ra<*e of jancapples so is the 
race of man. Hoiajjor — what's the Greek for a piiieaj)ple, Warrington ?' 

‘ Stop, for mercy’s Siike, stop with the English and l>ef(n’e you eome 
to the Greek,' Warrington cried out, laughing, ‘ I never heard you 
make such a long speecli, or was aware that you had ]>enetrated so 
d.eeply into the female mysteries. Wlio taught you all this, and into 
wliose boudoirs and nurseries have you been peeping, whilst I was 
smoking my pipe, and rciwling my book, lying on my straw l>ed?' 

‘You are on the bank, ohl l)oy, content to watth the waves tossing- 
in the winds, and the struggles of others at sea,' Pen said. ‘ I am in 
the stream now, and hy Jov(i I like it. How rajniily we go down it, 
hey? -strong ^and feeble, old and young — the metal pitchers and the 
earthen pitchers - -the invtty little china boat swims gaily till the big- 
bruised brazen one bumps him and semis him down — eli, vex/ue la 
galerel — you seen man sink in the race, and say good-bye to him-— look, 
he has only dived under the other follow’s legs, and eoines up shaking 
Iiis poll, and striking out ever so far aliead. Eh, la galere, I 

say. It 'S good Warrington —not winning merely, but playing.' 

‘ Well, go iu and win, young 'un. I '11 sit and iiiark tlic game,' 
Warrington said, surveying the ardent young fellow with an almost 
fatherly pleasure. ‘A generous felhuv plays for the play, a sordid 
one for the sbike ; an old fogy sits by and smokos the pipe of tran- 
quillity, while Jiuik and Tom are pummelling etudi other in tlie ring.' 

‘Why don’t you come in, George, and liavo a turn with the gloves? 
You are big enough and strong enough,' Pen said. ‘ Dear old boy, you 
are worth ten of me.' 

‘You are not quite as tall as Goliath, certainly,' the otlicr answered, 
with a laugh that was rough and yet tender. ‘ And as for me, I am 
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tlisable<l. I luwl a fabil hit in early life. I will tell you about it some 
day. You may, too, meet with your master. Don’t be too eager, or 
too confident, or too worldly, my boy.’ 

Was Pendennis l)ecoming worldly, or only seeing the world, or both ? 
and is a man very wrong for b(dng after all oidy a man? Which is 
the most rt\‘ison{il)lc, and docs his duty best ; he who stands aloof from 
the struggle of life, calmly contemplating it, or ho who desc'-ends to the 
gi'ound, and takes his part in the contest? ‘That philosopher,’ Pen 
said, ‘hatl hold a great phuje amongst the leaders of the world, anil 
enjoyed to the full what it had to give of rank and riches, renown 
and pleasure, wlio rame, weary-hearted, out of it, and said that all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit. Many a teacher of those whom we 
reverence, and wlio steps out of his <‘arriage up to liis carved cathedral 
])lace, shakes his lawn rutiles over the velvet eusluon, and cries out 
tliat the whnle struggle is an accursed one, and tlie works of the 
world are evil. Many a conscience-stricken mystic tlies from it alto- 
gether, and shuts himself out from it within (convent walls (real or 
spiritual), whence he can cnly look uj) to the sky, and eontemplate the 
heaven out of which then*, is lio r«*>t, and no good. 

‘But the earth, where our fet*t are, is the work of the same Power 
as the immeasurahh* blue, yonder, in which the fntin-o lies into whiidi 
we would peer. M'ho ordered t‘al iis the (rondition of life, ordered weari- 
ne.ss, ordered sickness, ordered joverty, failure, success -to this man 
a foremost pla<r, to tlie otlier a nameh*ss struggle with the crowd — 
to that a shainefid fall, or paraly.seil limb, or sudden aiMadiait — to eaeh 
some work ui>on the ground he stands on, until he is laid Ixmeath it.’ 
While they were talking, tin* dawn came shining through the windows 
of the room, and Pen threw them open te rer*eive the fresh morning 
air. ‘Look, George,’ sai<l he ; ‘look and see the sun rise : he .-ees the 
labourer on his way a-tield ; the w'ork-girl plying her iJoor needle ; the 
lawyer at his desk, perha|>s ; tin*, teinty smiling aslee]) u|)ori lier pillow 
of down ; or the jad(*d reveller reeling to IxmI ; or the fevered patient 
tossing on it ; or tlie doctor watching by it, over the throes of the 
iTiother for the child that is to be Ijoni into tlie world ; — to be lx>ru 
and to take his part in the suffering and struggling, the tears and 
laughter, lie crime, remorse, love, folly, sorrow^, rest.’ 


CHAPTER XLV 

MirS AMOilY’H rAHTNERS 

T he noble Henry Foker, of whom we have lost flight for a few 
])agcs, has been in the meanwhile (xicupied, as wo might 
suppr)se a man of liis constency would be, in the pursuit and 
iiululgciice of his all-absorbing jmsion of love. 
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He longed after her, and cursed the fate which separated him from 
her. When Lord GmvcsemVs family retired to tlie country (his I^ovd- 
ship leaving his proxy with the venenihle Lord Bag wig), Harry still 
remained lingering on in London, certainly not much to tlie sorrow of 
Lady Ann, to whom he was affianced, and who did not in the least 
miss him. Wherever Miss Amory went, this infatuated young fellow 
continued to follow her ; and being aware that his engagement to his 
cousin wixs known in the world, he was forced to make a mystery of 
his passion, and confine it to his own breast, so that it was so jaait in 
there and pressed down, tliat it is a wonder he did not exp]o<le some 
day with the stormy secret, and perish collapsed aftcir the outburst. 

There had been a gmnd entertainment at Gaunt House on one 
beautiful evening in June, and the next day’s journals contained almost 
two columns of the names of the most closcdy jainted nobility and 
gentry who had been honoured with invitatimis to the ball. Among 
the guests w<‘rc Sir Francis ainl Lady Clavering and INIiss Amory, for 
whom the indtdatigalde Major Pendennis liad i)ro(.*ured an invitation, 
and our two young friiuids Arthur and Harry. Eardi exerted himself, 
and danced a great (h‘al with Miss Blanche. As foi- the worthy IVIajor, 
ho assunu'd the charge of La<Iy C]av(*ring, and took care to intiVKhu'C 
her to that dci>artment of the mansicni wliere Inu* Ladysliip six'cially 
distinguislied herself, nanndy, the refresh mcnt-i’oom, where, amongst 
pictures of Titian and Giorgi<m(», and regal ])oi‘tiaits of Vandyke and 
Reynolds, and enormous salvers of gold and silver, and })yrainids of 
large flow( i s, and ctmstellations of wax camlles - in a manner perfectly 
regardless of expense, in a word - a sujiper was going on all night. 
Of how many eroams, jellie.s, salads, jjcachcs, white soups, gra})es, 
pAtos, galaiitiiies, cups of tea, chamjKigiie, and so fuitli, Lady Clavering 
jmrtook, it does not become us to say. How much the l\[aj(»r sutfered 
as he followed tlie liom^st woman about, calling to the soleiun male 
attendants aiul lovely servant-maids, and adinini^t< ring to Lady Claver- 
ing’s various wants with admirable jiatieiu-e, iiobudy knows : — lie never 
confessed. He never allowed liis agony to a])]>ear on his eounteiiance in 
the least; but with a constant kiiidne.ss brought jdate after plate to 
the Begum. 

Mr. AVagg counted up all the dishes of whi(*h Lady Clavm’ing partook 
as long as he could count (but as lie jx-irtook very freely liimself of 
champagne during tlie evening, his powers of calculation wore not to l)0 
trusted at the close of the eiitertaiiimoiit), and he recommended Mr. 
Honeymari, Liuly Steyne’s medical man, to look carefully after the 
Begum, and to call and get news of her Ladyship tlio next day. 

Sir Fmneis Claveriiig made his ajipcanince, and skulked for a while 
about the magnificent rooms ; but the comiiaiiy ami the siilendour which 
he met there were not to tlie Baronet’s taste, and after tossing off a 
tumbler of wine or two at the buffet, ho quitted Gaunt House for the 
neighbourhood of Jermyii Street, where his friends Loder, Punter, little 
Moss Abrams, and Cajjtain Ske\vball were assembled at the familiar 
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green table. In the rattle of the box, and of their agreeable conversation, 
Sir Francis’s spirits rose to their accustomed point of feeble hilarity. 

Mr. Pyiisent, who had asked Miss Amory to dance, came up on one 
occasion to claim lier liaiul, but scowls of recognition having already 
passed between him and Mr. Arthur Pendennis in the dancing-room, 
Arthur suddenly rose up and claimed Miss Amory as his partner for the 
present dance, on whi(.*h ]\Ir. Pynsent, biting his lips and scowling yet 
more Sixvagely, witlulrt^w with a profound bow, saying that he gave up 
his claim. There are some men wdio are always falling in one’s way in 
life. Pynsent and Pen laid this view of each other ; and regarded each 
other accordingly. 

‘ What a contbiiiuled conceited i)rovincial fool that is ! ’ thouglit the 
one. ‘ r>e(‘au.se lie has written a twopenny novel, liis absurd head is 
turned, and a kicking would take his eonceit out of him.’ 

‘ What an impertinent idiot that man is ! ’ remarked the other to his 
partner. ‘ Ilis soul is in Downing Street ; his neckcloth is foolscap ; liis 
hair is sand ; liis legs are rulers ; his vitals are ta]>e and sealing-wax ; he 
was a prig in liis cradle ; and nevtu* laughed since he was Ikh’ii, except 
three times at the sane* joke of Ids chief. I have the same liking for 
that man, IMiss Amory, that I liave for cold Ixiih'd vi‘al/ U|X)n which 
Blanche of course remarked, that ^Nlr. Pemlennis was wicked, vuchant^ 
[perfectly aliominable, and wondered what he would say wlien her back 
was turned. 

‘ Say ! — Say that you have the most beautiful figure and the slimmest 
waist in the world, iJlanelie — Miss Amory, I mean. I beg your pirdoii. 
Another turn ; this musii* would make an alderman dance.’ 

‘And you have left off tumbling when you w'altz, now?’ Blamdit 
asked, archly looking up at her ])artiier’H face. 

‘ One falls and one gids uj) again in life, Blanche ; you know' I useil 
to call yon so in old times, and it is the prettii'st name in tin; world ; 
besides, I have })raotised sim-e tlnm.’ 

‘ And w ith a great minilM*r of partners, I ’m afraid,’ Blanclie said, with 
a little sham sigli, and a shrug of the shoulders. And so in truth Mr. 
Pen had practisecl a gootl deal in this life ; and had undoubtedly arrived 
at being aide to dance bdter. 

If Pendennis w’as im]>ertinent in his talk, Fokcr, on the other hand, 
so bland and communi(‘ativc on most txic^asions, w’as entirely mum ami 
melancholy when lie dam!t‘(l with Miss Amory. To clasp her slender 
waist w'as a rapture, to wdiirl round the room with lier was a delirium ; 
but to 8})eak to her, w'hat could he say that was w'orthy of her? What 
pearl of conversixtion could he bring that w'as fit for the aeeeptanco of 
such a Queen of love and wit as Blanche ? It w'as she who made the 
talk w'hen she was in the company of this lovc-stri<ikeu jmi tner. It was 
she who asked him how that dear little jxmy w as, and looked at him and 
thanked him with such a tcmler kindness and regret, and refused the 
dear litlle jxmy with such a delicate sigh when he offere<l it. ‘ I have 
nobody to ride with iii London,’ she said. ‘ Mamma is timid, and her 
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figure i« not pretty on horselmck. Sir Francis never goes out with me. 
He loves me like — like a step-daughter. Oh, how delightful it must Ixj 
to have a fatlier — a fatlier, Mr. Foker ! ’ 

‘Oh, uncommon,^ said Mr. Harry, who enjoyed that blessing very 
calmly, upon which, and forgetting the sentimental air which she had 
just before assumed, Blanche's grey eyes gazed at Foker with such an 
arch twinkle, that both of them burst out laugliing, and Harry, enrap- 
tured and at his case, began to entertain her with a variety of innocent 
prattle — good kind simple Foker talk, flavoured witli many expressions 
by no means to be discovered in dictionaries, and relating to the personal 
history of himself or horses, or other things dear and important to him, 
or to persons in the ball-room then passing befort‘, them, and about wiiosc 
appearance or chameter Mr. Harry spoke with artless freedom, and a 
considerable dash of humour. 

And it was Blanche wiio, wiicn the conversation flagged, and the 
youth s modesty came rushing bju-k and oYer])ow'ering lum, knew how to 
reanimate her com[)anion : asked him questions alx)ut Logwmod, and 
whether it was a pretty place Whether he was a hunting-man, and 
w’hether he liked w'omen to hunt? (in wiiicli ease she w*as prepared to 
siiy that she adored hunting)-— but Mr. Foker exjiressing his opinion 
against sporting females, and pointing out Lady Bulllinch, wiio happened 
to pass by, as a horse-godmother, wiioin he had seen at cover with a 
cigar in her face, Blanche too expressed her detestation of the siM)rts 
of the field, and said it would make her slnahh'r to think of a dear 
riweet little fox being killed, on wiiicli Foker laughed and W'altzcd with 
renewed vigour and grace. 

And at the end of the w'altz, — the last w'altz tlu'v had on that night, 
— Blanche juskod him al>out Drummington, and wiietht'r it w^as a flne 
house. His cousins, she had h(‘ar<l, were very a(*('omplislu'd : Lord 
Frith she Inul met, ami winch of his cousins was his favourite ? Was 
it not Lmly Ann I Yes, .slie was sun' it was slu' : sun' by his looks 
and his blushes. Blu^ was tin‘d of daneiiig ; it was getting very late ; 
she must go to mamma and, without aiiotln'r watrd, slie sprang aw^ay 
from Harry Fokcr’s arm, and seizt'd upon Ben's, wiio w'as sw\‘iggeriug 
alxmt the dancing-room, and again said, ‘ Mamma, mamma ! — take me 
to mamma, dear Mr. Pi'iidennis ! transtixiiig Harry with a Parthian 
shot, as slic fled from him. 

My Lord Steyne, with garter and riblnm, w ith a bald head and shining 
eyes, and a collar of red whiskers round Ids faei‘, always looked grand 
upon ail oce^ision of state ; and made a great etfeet upon Lady Clavering 
when ho introduced himself to her at the n^jnest of tlie obsequious 
Major Peiideimis. With his owui white and royal hand, ho handed to 
her Ladyship a glass of wine, said he had heard of her eharming daughter, 
and begged to be presentc*d to lier ; and, at this very juncture, Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis came up with the young lady on his arm. 

The peer made a profound bow^, and Blam In', the doe]>est curtsey that 
ever was seen. His Lordship gave Mr. Arthur Pendennis his hand to 
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s\iakc ; said he had read his Iwok, which was very wicked and clever ; 
asked Miss Blanche if she liad read it, — at which Pen blushed and 
winced. Why, Blanche was one of the heroines of the novel. Blanche, in 
black ringlets and a little altered, was the Neacra of ‘Walter Lorraine.' 

Blanche had read it : the language of the eyes expressed her admira- 
tion and rapture at the performance. Tliis little play being achieved, 
the Marquis of Stcync made other two profound bows to Lady Clavering 
and her daughter, and i)asscd on to some other of his guests at the 
splendid eiitortainment. 

Mamma and daughter were loinl in their expressions of admiration 
of the noble Marquis so soon as his broad bjudc was timnd upon them. 
^ He said tliey make a very nice couple,' wliisjHired Major Pendeimis 
to Lady Clavoring. Did he now, really] Mamma thought they would; 
mamma was so tiustered with the honour which had just been shown 
to her, and with other intoxi(*ating events of the evening, that her good 
humour knew no Ivounds. She laughed, she winked, and nodded know- 
ingly at Pen ; she tappe<l him on the arm witli her fan ; slie ta]>]x?(l 
Blanche ; she tapj)e(l the Major ; — her contentment was Djiuidless, and 
her metluHl of showing her joy e»iually expansive. 

As the i)arty went down the great stainuse of Gaunt House, tlio 
morning had risen stark and clear over the black trees of the square ; 
the skies were tinged with })ink ; and the cheeks of some of the |x^ople 
at the IxiII, — all, how ghastly they looked ! That admirable and devote<l 
Major above all, — wlio had Ixeu for hours by Lady Clavering's si<ie 
ministering to her and feeding her l.Mxly witii every tiling that was nice, 
and her ear with everything that was swivt and liattering, — oh ! what 
an objeet lie was I T1m‘ rings round his eyes were of colour cf 
bistre ; tliose orbs tluMuselves wt're like tlie j»lovt'rs’ eggs wluTt'of Ljidy 
Clavering and Llaiu lie luul eaeh tasted ; the wrinl<h‘S in his ohl f;wx'. 
were furrowed in <lrep gashes : and a silver stiibl»le, lik(‘ i\ i tdderly 
imwiiiiig dew, was glittering on liisehin, and alongside the dyed whiskers, 
now limj) ainl out of curl. 

There he stood, witli admirable pathmee, enduring, n neon q Gaining, 
a silent agony ; knowing that peojile could see the stiitc of his face 
(for could he not himself }K*n*eive the condition of otliers, male.s and 
females, of Ids own ag(; !) — longing to go to rest for liours past ; aware, 
that suj)} ‘rs disagreed witii him, and yet having oaten a little so as 
to keep his friend. Lady (Jlavering, in good humour ; with twinges of 
rheumatism in thi'. Ijaek and kiiee.s ; with w^eary feet burning in his 
varnished l:M)ots,- -so tired, oh, so tired and longing for Ixd ! If a man, 
struggling with hardship and bmvely overcoming it, is an oliject of 
admiration for t!i( gods, that Power in whose chajiels the old M{\ior 
was a faithful w'orshiprxu* must have looked iqiwards approvingly upon 
tlie r-onstancy of Pendeiinis's martyitlom. There arc sidferei-s ill that 
i'ausfi tiH in the otlier : the negroes in the service of Mnmlx) Jumbo 
tatt-; Jiud drill tljomsfdves with burning skewers with great fortitude; 
and V. read tliat the priests in the service of Baal gashed themselves 
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and bled freely. You who (^an smash the idols, do so with a good 
courage; but do not be too fierce with the idolaters, — they worship 
the l)est thing they know. 

The Pendennises, the elder and tlie younger, waited with Lady 
Clavering and her daughter until her Ladyship’s carriage was announced, 
when the elder’s martyrdom may lx; said to ha\’e come to an end, for 
the good-natured Begum insisted uj)oii leaving him at his door in Bury 
Street ; so he took the biek sejit of the carriage, after a feeble bow or 
two, and speech of tlianks, ix>lite to the last, and resolute in doing his 
duty. The Begum waved her dumi)y little hand by way of farewell 
to Arthur and Foker, and Blanche smiled languidly out upon the young 
men, thinking whether slie Iook(?d very wan and green under her rose- 
coloured hood, and wliether it was the mirrors at Gaunt House, or the 
fatigue and fever of her own eyes, which made her fancy herself so 
pale. 

Arthur, perhaps, saw quite well ho^v yellow Blanche looked, but did 
not attribute that peculiarity of her complexion bi tlie effect of the 
looking-glasses, or to any error in liis sight or lier own. Our young 
man of the world eould use his eyes wry keenly, and could see Blanche’s 
face pretty inmdi as nature had made it. But for poor Foker it Inul a 
radiance wliieh dazzled and blinded liim : lie could sec no more faults 
in it than in the sun, wliich was now Haring over tlie liouse-to])s. 

Amongst other wicked London habits which Pen had acquired, tlic 
moKilist will remark that ho h:nl got to ki^ep ^■ery l>ad hours ; and 
often was going to bed at the time when sober country ])eople were 
thinking of leaving it. Men get usctl to one hour as to another. 
Editors of newsj>apcrs, Ct>V4'nt-Garden market [)eo}>le, night calnnen 
and coffee-sollei's, chinmoy-swc('})s, and gentlemen and ladies of fashion 
who frequent balls, are often quite lively at three or four o'clock of a 
morning, when ordinary mortals are snoring. Wt‘ liavc sliown in tlie- 
hist cliaptcr Imov Pen was in a brisk condition of mind at this period, 
inclined to smoke his cigar at ea^e, and to .‘^]»eak fn'oly. 

Foker and Pen walked away from Gaunt House, tlnm, indulging in 
lx)th tlie alxivc amusements ; or rather Pen talkn'd, and Foker looked as 
if he wanted to say something. ]\‘n was sarcastic and danditiod wlicn 
lie had been in the company of great folks ; lie could not hel]) imitating 
some of their airs and tones, and having a most lividy imagination, 
mistook himsGf for a iicmni of importan(H> very easily. He rattled 
away, and attacked this person and that ; siu'cri'd at Lady Jolui 
Tiuiibiill’s bad French, which her Ladysiiip will introduce into all 
conversations in spite of tlie sneers of everylxxly ; at ]\[rs. Slack Roper’s 
extraordinaiy costume and sham jewels ; at the old dandies and the 
young ones ; — at whom didn’t lie sneer and laugh I 

‘You lire at everybody, Pen — ^}w’re grown awful, that you arc,’ 
Foker said. ‘Now you’ve pulled about Blondel’s yellow wig, and 
Colchicum’s black one, why don’t you have a shy at a brown one, hay] 
you know whose I mean. It got into Lady Chu'eriiig’s carriage.’ 
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‘Under my uncle’s hat? My uncle is a martyr, Foker, my hoy. 
My uncle has been doing excniciating duties all night. He likes to go 
to bed rather early. He has a dreadful he^wlache if he sits up and 
touches supper. He always has the gout if he walks or stands much 
at a ball. He luis been sitting up, and sbinding up, and supping. He 
has gone home to the gout and the headache, and for my sake. Shall 
I inak(‘ fun of the old boy ? no, not for Venice ! ’ 

‘ How do you mean that he has been doing it for your sake ? ’ Foker 
asked, looking rather alarmeil. 

‘ Boy ! canst thou keep a secret if I impart it to thee ? ’ Pen cried 
out, in higli spirits. ‘Art thou of good (ionnsel? Wilt thou swear? 
Wilt thou Ix" mum, or wilt tliou ptwh? Wilt thou be silent and hear, 
or wilt tliou speak and die?' And as he sjxike, flinging himself into 
an absurd theatrical attitude, the men in the cab-stainl in Pi(x;adilly 
wondered and grinned at the antics of the two young swells. 

‘What the (loose are you driving at?' Foker asked, hxiking very 
much agitated. 

Pen, howev(*r, did not remark this agitation much, but continued in 
the same bantering and excited vein. ‘ Henry, friend of my youth,' Iv 
said, ‘and witness of my early follies, though dull at thy b>oks, yet 
thou art not altogether deprived (»f sense, --nay, blush not, Henrico, 
thou hast a g’ood portion of that, and of courage and kindm'ss too, at 
the service of thy friends. Were I in a strait of |K)verty, I would come 
to my Foktu’s purse. W(>re I in grief, 1 woidd discharge my grief 
upon his synn)atliising liosom ' 

‘Gammon, iNm — goon,' Foker sai«l. 

‘I would, Tr(‘nrico, iijnei thy studs, and upon thy caml»ric work<‘(l by 
the hands of In^auty to adorn the breast of valour ! Know then, friend 
of my Ixiyhood's days, that Arthur Pemhmnis, of the Uppt'r Temjile, 
student-at-law, f(*(*ls that In' is growing lonely, and old Caro ’s furrow- 
ing liis temples, and Ikddness is busy witli liis crown. Shall we stop 
and liavo a droj) of cofb-e at this stall, it looks very hot and nice? Look 
how that cabman is blowing at bis Siiuccr. No, you won’t I Aristocrat I 
T resume my tah^. I am getting on in lib'. I liavo got devilish little, 
money. I want sojuc. I am thinking of getting some, and settling in 
life. I’m thinking of settling. I'm thinking of marrying, old lM)y. 
I 'm thint'ing of l)ecoming a moral man : a stt'udy jx>rt and sherry 
character : with a good n'putation in my (fiKirfier^ and a modemte 
establisiiiiKMit of two maids 'Uid a man — with an occasional brougham 
to drive out Mrs. Pendennis, and a house near the Parks for the 
jwxMmunodatiou of the children. Ha! what sayest thou ? Answer thy 
friend, thou worth.y child of l)eer. Sjx'ak, I adjure thee by all thy 
vats.' 

‘But you ain't got any money. Pen,' said the other, still looking 
alarmed. 

‘ ^ i< t : No, but she 'ave. I tell thee there is g«)ld in store for me 
— not wliat ^ou call money, nursed in the lap of luxur}^, and cradhxl on 
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grains, and drinking in wealth from a thousand mash-tubs. What do 
you know about money? What is poverty to you is splendour to the 
hardy son of the humble apothecary. You can’t live without an 
establishment, and your houses in town and country. A snug little 
house somewhere off Belgravia, a brougham for my wife, a decent cook, 
and a fair bottle of wine for my friends at home sometimes; tliesc 
simple necessaries suffice for me, my Foker.’ And here Pendennis 
l)egan to look more serious. Without bantering furtlier, Pen continued, 

‘ I Ve rather serious thoughts of settling and marrying. No man can 
get on in tlie world without some money at his back. You must have 
a certain stake to begin with, l)efore you can go in and play the great 
gjime. Who knows that I'm not going to try, ()]<1 fellow? Worse 
men than I have won at it. And as I have not got enough capitiil 
from my fathers, I must get some by my wife — that’s fill.^ 

They were walking down Grosvenor Street, as they talked, or rather 
as Pen talked, in the selfish fulness of his lieart ; and ]Mr. Pen must 
have been too much occupied with his own affairs to remark the concern 
and agitation of his neighlx)ur, for he contimuMl — ‘ We are no longer 
children, you know, you and I, Harry. Bah ! the time of our romance 
has l)assed away. Wo don’t marry for piission, but fur j;)riuleiice and 
for establishment. What do j’ou take your cousin for ? Because she is 
a ni(,*e girl, and an Earl’s daughter, ami the old folks wish it, and that 
sort of thing.' 

‘And you, Pendennis,’ asked Foker, ‘you ain’t very fond of the girl 
— you ’re g* ;ng to marry ? ’ 

Pen shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Comme sai<l he ; ‘I like her well 
enough. She ’s pretty enoiigli ; she. ’s clever enough. I think she ’ll do 
very well. And siio has got money enough — that’s tlie great point. 
Psha ! you know who she is, don’t you ? I thought you were sweet on 
licr yourself one night wlien we dined witli her mamma. It ’s little 
Amoiy.’ 

‘I — I thouglit so,’ Foker said : ‘and has she accepttMi you ?’ 

* Not quite,’ Arthur rei)lie<l, witli a confident smile, which seemed to 
say, I liavo but to ask, and slie comes to mo that instant. 

* Oh, not quite,’ said Foker ; and ho broke out with such a dreadful 
laugh, that Pen, for tlie first time, turned his tlioughts from himself 
towards companion, and was struck by the others ghastly pale face. 

*My dearfer »w, Fo I what’s the matter? You’re ill,’ Pen said, in 
a tone of real concern. 

* You think it was the champagne at Gaiuit House, don’t you ? It 

ain’t that. Come in ; let mo talk to you for a minute. I ’ll tell you 
what it is. D it, let mo tell somebody,’ Foker said. 

They were at Mr. Fokor’s door by this time and, o})ening it, Harry 
walke(l with his friend into liis apartments, which were situateil in the 
back part of the house, and behind the family dining-room, where the 
elder Foker received his guests, surrounded by pictures of himself, his 
wife, his infant son on a donkey, and the late Earl of Gravesend in his 
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robes as a peer. Foker and Pen passed by this chamber, now closed 
with death-like shutters, and entered into the young man’s own quarters. 
Dusky streams of sunburns were playing into that room, and lighting 
up poor Harry’s gallery of dancing girls and opera nymphs with flicker- 
ing illuminations. 

‘ Look here ! I can’t help telling you, Pen,’ he said. * Ever since 
the night we dined there, I ’m so fond of that girl, that I think I shall 
die if I don’t get her. I feel as if I should go mad sometimes. I can’t 
stand it, Pen. I couldn’t bear to hear you tolking about her just Jiow, 
about marrying her only because she ’s money. Ah, Pen ! that ain’t 
the question in marrying. I ’d bet anything it ain’t. Talking about 
money and such a girl as that, it’s — it’s — what-d’ ye-call-’em — yow 
know what I mean — I ain’t good at talking — sacrilege, then. If she ’d 
have me, I ’d take and sweep a crossing, tliat I woukl ! ’ 

‘ Poor Fo ! I don’t think that would tempt her,’ Pen said, eyeing 
his friend w’ith a great deal of real good-nature and pity. ‘ She is not 
a girl for love and a cottage.’ 

* She ought to be a duchess, I know that veiy^ well, and I know she 
wouldn’t take me unless I could make her a great pljM‘e in the world — 
for I ain’t go<Ml for anything myself much — I ain’t clever and that sort 
of thing,’ Foker said s<‘ully. * If I had all the diamonds that all the 
duchesses and marchionesses had on to-night, wouldn’t I put ’em in her 
lap? But what ’s the use of talking? I’m lx)oked for another race. 
It ’s tliat kills me, Pen. I can’t get out of it ; thougli I die, I can’t 
get out of it. And though my cousin ’.s a nice girl, an<l I like her very 
well, and tliat, yet I hsidn’t seen this one when our governors settleil 
that matter Ixdw'een us. And w'hen you talked, just now, alxnit l‘er 
doing very w'cll, and alxmt her having money enough for lioth of you, 
I thought to myself it isn’t money or mere liking a girl that ought to 
l)e enough to make, a fellow' many. He may marry, and find he lik(‘s 
somebcnly else better. All the money in tlic w'orld won’t make you 
happy then. Look at mo; I’ve plenty of money, or shall luivc, out of 
the mash-tubs, as you call ’em. My Governor tiiuught he ’d made it all 
right for me in settling my marriage w'ith my cousin. I tell you it 
w’on’t do; and wdieu Lady Ann has got licr husband, it W'ou’t ho. happy 
for either of us, and she ’ll have the mo.st misenible beggar in towm.’ 

‘ Pool old fellow' ! ’ Pen said, with rather a cheap magnanimity, ‘ I 
wdsh I could help you. I liad no ideji of this, and tliat you were so 
w'ild alxmt the girl. Do you think slie w'ould have ymi W'itliout your 
money? No. Do you tiiink your father would agree to brce.k off your 
engagement with your cousin ? You know him veiy well, and that he 
would cast you off rather than do so.’ 

The iiiihajipy Foker only groaned a reply, flinging himself prostmte 
on a sofa, face forw'ards, his head in his hands. 

* Afl for my affair,’ Pen went on — ‘ my dear fellow, if I ha<l thought 
miitr' fs were so critical with you, at least I would not have pained you 
by ch K)8ing you as my confidant. Ami my business is not serious, at 
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least not as yet. I have not spoken a word about it to Miss Amory. 
Very likely she would not have me if I asked her. Only I have had 
a great deal of talk about it with my uncle, who says that the match 
might be an eligible one for me. I *m ambitious and I ^m poor. And 
it appears Lady Clavering will give her a good deal of money, and Sir 
Francis might be got to — never mind the rest. Nothing is settled, 
Harry. They are going out of town directly. I promise you I won’t 
ask her before she goes. There ’s no hurry : there ’s time for everybody. 
But suppose you got her, Foker. Kemember what you said al)out 
marriages just now, and the misery of a man who doesn’t care for his 
wife ; and what sort of a wife would you have who didn’t care for 
her husbtind 1 ’ 

‘ But she would care for me,’ said Foker from his sofa — ‘ that is, I 
think she would. Last night only, as we were dancing, she said ’ 

‘What did she say*?’ Pen cried, starting up in great wrath. But he 
saw his own meaning more clearly than Foker, and broke off with a 
laugh — ‘Well, never mind what she said, H.arry. Miss Amory is a 
clever girl, and says nunil3ers of civil things — to yo\i — to me, perhaps — 
and wlio tlie deuce knows to whom besides? Nothing ’s settled, old lx>y. 
At least, my heart won’t break if I don’t get lier. Win her if you can, 
and I wisli you joy of her. Good-bye ! Don’t tliiiik alx)ut what I said 
to you. I was excited, and confoundedly thirsty in those hot rooms, 
and didn’t, I supjx)se, put enough Stdtzer vater into the (diampagne. 
Good-night ! I ’ll keep your counsel too. “ Mum ” is the word between 
us ; and " let there be a fair fight, and let the Wst man win,” iis Peter 
(Crawley says.’ 

So saying, Mr. Arthur Pendennis, giving a very queer and rather 
dangerous look at his comj'yiinion, shook him by the hand, with some- 
thing of that sort of cordiality which befitted his just repeated simile of 
the boxing-match, and which Mr. Bendigo disidays when lu? shaki's hands 
with Mr. Caiuit before they fight ea<'h otlua* for the chanipioii’s belt 
and two hundred jx)uncls a side. Foker returned his friend’s salute with 
an imploring hx)k, and a piteous squeeze of the hand, sank back on Ids 
cushions again, and Pen, putting on his hat, stnxle forth into the air, 
and almost over the body of the matutinal housemaid, who Wiis rubbing 
the ste]js at the door. 

‘And so he wants her too, docs he'?’ thought Pen as he marclied 
along — and noted within himself, with a fatal keenness of perception 
and almost an infernal mischief, tliat the very pains and tortures winch 
that honest heart of Foker’s was suffering ga\ e a zest and an impetus to 
his own pursuit of Blanche : if pursuit that might be called which had 
been no pursuit as yet, but mere s|)ort and i(lle dallying. ‘She said 
something to him, did she ? perhaps she gave him the fellow flower to 
this : ’ and he took out of his coat and twiddled in liis thumb and finger 
a poor little shrivelled crumpled bud that had ffuled and blackened with 
the heat and flare of the night. — ‘ I wonder to how many more she has 
given her artless tokens of affection — the little flirt ! ’ — and he flung 
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liis into the gutter, where the water may have refreshed it, and where 
any amateur of rosebuds may have picked it up. And then bethinking 
him that the day was quite bright, and that the passers-by might be 
staring at his beard and white neckcloth, our modest young gentleman 
took a cab and drove to the Temple. 

Ah ! is this tlie boy that prayed at his mother’s knee but a few years 
since, and for whom veiy likely at this hour of morning she is praying ? 
Is this jaded and selfish worldling the lad who, a short while btick, was 
rejuly to fling away his worldly all, his hope, his ambition, his chance 
of life, for his love 1 This is the man you are proud of, old Pendennis. 
You boast of having formed him : and of having reasoned him out of 
his absurd romance and folly — and groaning in your bed over your pains 
aiul rheumatisms, satisfy yourself still by thinking, that, at last, that lail 
will do something to better himself in life, and that the Pendennises will 
take a good place in the world. And is he the only one, who in his 
progress through this dark life goes wilfully or fatally astray, whilst 
the natural truth and love which should illumine him grow dim in the 
poisoned air, and suilicc to light him no more ? 

When Pen was gone away, j)oor Harry Fokcr got up from the sofa, 
and hiking out from his waistcoat — the splendidly buttoned, the 
gorgeously embroidered, the work of his mamma —a little white rosebud, 
he drew from his dressing-case, also the maternal present, a pair of 
scissoi-s, with which he nipped carefully the stalk of the flower, and 
placing it in a glass of water opposite his bed, he sought refuge there 
from care and bitter remembraiu'es. 

It is to 1x5 presumed that Uliss Blanche Arnory had more than one 
rose in her bouquet, and wliy should not the kind young creature give 
out of her superfluity, and make as iiuiiiy partners as ixjssible happy 1 


CHAPTER XLVI 

MONSEIONEUR s’aMUSE 

T he exertions of that last night at Gaunt House had proved 
almost too much for Major Pendennis ; and as soon as he could 
move his weary old Inxly with safety, he transj sorted himself 
groaning to Buxton, and sought relief in the healing waters of that 
place. Parliament broke up. Sir Francis Clavering and family left 
town, and the affairs which we have just mentioned to the reader were 
not advanced, in the brief iiit<‘rval of a few days or weeks which have 
occurred betv/cen this and the last chapter. The town was, however, 
emptied since then. 

The season was now come to a conclusion: Pen’s neighbours, the 
lawyers, were gone upon cijcuit : and his more fashionable friends had 
taken their passports for the Continent, or had fled for health or 
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excitement to the Scotch moors. Scarce a man was to be seen in the 
bow-windows of the clubs, or on the solitary Pall Mall pavement. The 
red jackets had disappeared from before the Palace-gatc : the tradesmen 
of St. J ames’s were abroad taking their ideasure : the tailors hiid gi'own 
mustachios and were gone up the Rliiiie ; the bootmakers were at Ems 
or Baden, blushing when they met their customers at tliose places of 
recreation, or punting beside their creditors at the gambling-tables : the 
clergymen of St. J ames's only preached to half a congregation, in which 
there was not a single sinner of distinction : the band in Kensington 
Grardens had shut up their instruments of brass and trumpets of silver ; 
only two or three old flies and chaises crawled by the banks of the 
Serpentine, and Clarence Bulbul, who was retained in town by his 
arduous duties as a Treasury clerk, when lie took his afternoon ride in 
Rotten Row, compared its loneliness to the vastness of the Arabian 
desert, and himself to a Bedouin wending his way through that dusty 
solitude. Warrington stowed away a fpiantity of cavendish tobacco in 
his carjxit-bag, and betook himself, as his custom was in the vacation, 
to his brotlier’s liouse in Norfolk. Pen was loft alone in chambers for 
a while, for this man of fashion could not quit the metropolis when he 
chose always : and was at present detained by the affairs of his news- 
paper, the Pall Mall Gazette^ of which he a(‘ti‘d as the editor and 
chargd d’affaires during the temporary absence of tJio chief, Captain 
Shandon, who was witli his family at tlic salutary watering-place of 
Boulogne-sur -Mer. 

Although, as we have seen, Mr. Pen had ])ronounced himself for 
years past to be a man perfectly blase and wearied of life, yet tlie truth 
is that he was an exceedingly healthy y<»ung fellow still ; with a fine 
appetite, which he satisfied with the greatest relish and satisfaction at 
least once a day ; and a constant desire for society, which showed him 
to be anything but misanthropi<'al. If lie could not g('t a good dinner, 
lie sate down to a bad one wdtli entire eonteiitiiient : if lie could not 
])rocure the company of witty or gi'eat or bt'antiful persons, ho put up 
with any society that came to hand ; and was jierfeetly satisfied in a 
tavern parlour or on board a Greenwieli steamboat, or in a jaunt to 
Hampstead with Mr. Finucano, his colleague at the Pall Mall Gazette] 
or in a visit to the summer theatres across the river ; or to the Royal 
Gardens of Vauxhall, where he was on terms of friendship with the 
great Simpson, and where he shook the priiici]ial comiij singer or the 
lovely equestrian of the arena by the hand. And while lie could watch 
the grimaces or the graces of these with a satiric humour that was not 
deprived of sympathy, he could look on with an eye of kindness at the 
lookers-on too : at the roystering youth IxMit ujiou enjoyment, and here 
taking it: at the honest imreiits, with tlieir delighted children laughing 
and clapping their hands at the show: at the poor outcasts, whose 
laughter was less innocent though perhaps louder, luid who brought 
their shame and their youth here, to dance and lie merry till the dawn 
at least j and to get bread and drown care. Of this sympathy with all 
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conditions of men Arthur often boasted : he was pleased to possess it : 
and said that he hoped thus to the last he should retain it. As another 
man has an ardour for art or music, or natural science, Mr. Pen said 
that anthropology was his favourite pursuit ; and had his eyes always 
eagerly open to its infinite varieties and beauties : contemplating with an 
unfailing delight all specimens of it in all places to which he resorted, 
whether it was the coquetting of a wrinkled dowager in a ball-room, or 
a high-bred young beauty blushing in her prime there ; whether it was 
a hulking guardsman coaxing a servant-girl in the Park — or innocent 
little Tommy that was feeding the ducks whilst the nurae listened. 
And indeed a man, whose heart is pretty clean, can indulge in this 
pursuit with an enjoyment that never ceases, and is only perhaps the 
more keen because it is secret and has a touch of sadness in it; 
because he is of his mood and humour lonely, and apart although not 
alone. 

Yes, Pen used to brag and bilk in his impetuous way to Warrington. 

‘ I was in love so fiercely in my youth, that I have burned out that fiamc 
for ever, I think ; and if ever I marry, it will be a marriage of reason 
that I will make, ivith a well-bred, good-tempered, good-looking person 
who has a little money, and so forth, that will cushion our carriage in 
its course through life. As for romance, it is all done ; I have spent 
that out, and am old before my time — I hn proud of it.’ 

‘ Stuff ! ’ growled the other, ‘ you fancied you were getting bald the 
other day, and bragged about it as you do about everything. But you 
began to use the bear’s-grease ix)t directly the hairdresser told you ; and 
are scented like a barlxjr ever sim^e.’ 

‘ You are Diogenes,’ the other answered, ‘ and you want every man to 
live in a tub like yourself. Violets smell better than stale tobacco, you 
grizzly old cynic.’ But Mr. Pen was blushing whilst he made this reply 
to his unromantical friend, and indeed cared a great deal raoro about 
himself still than such a philosopher perhaps should liave done. Indeed, 
considering that he wtis careless about the world, Mr. Pen oniamente<l 
liis person with no small pains in order to make himself agreeable to it, 
and for a weary pilgrim as he was, wore very tight boots and bright 
varnish. 

It was in this dull season of the year then, of a shining Friday night 
in autumn, that Mr. Pendennis, having completed at his newspaper office 
a brilliant leading article — such as Captain Shaudon himself might have 
written, had tlie Captain bccii in good humour, and inclined to work, 
which he never would do except under compulsion — that Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis having written his article, and reviewed it approvingly as it 
lay l:)efore him in its wet proof-sheet at tlie office of the paper, Ix^thought 
liiin that he would cross the water, and regale himself with the fireworks 
and other amusements of Vauxhall. So he affably put in his pocket the 
order which admitted ‘ Editor of Pall Mall Gazette and friend * to that 
plau^t3 r f njcreation, and paid with the coin of the realm a sufficient sum to 
enable iiim to cross Waterloo Bridge. The walk thence to the Gardens 
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Was pleasant, the stars were shining in the skies above, looking down 
upon the royal property, whence the rockets and Roman candles had not 
yet ascended to outshine the stars. 

Before you enter the enchanted ground, where twenty thousand addi- 
tional lamps are burned every night as usual, most of us have passed 
through the black and dreary passage and wickets which hide the 
splendours of Vauxhall from uninitiated men. In the walls of this 
passage are two holes strongly illuminated, in the midst of which you 
see two gentlemen at desks, where they will take either your money as 
a private individual, or your order of admission if you <arc provided with 
that passport to the Gardens. Pen went to exliibit his ticket at the 
last-named orifice, where, however, a gentleman and two ladies were 
already in parley before him. 

The gentleman, whose hat was very much on one side, and who wore 
a short and shabby cloak in an excessively smart manner, was crying out 
in a voice which Pen at once recognised — 

‘ Bedad, sir, if ye doubt me honour, will ye oblcege me by slipping out 
of that lx)x, and * 

‘ Lor, Capting ! ' cried the elder hidy. 

‘ Don’t l^other me,^ said the man in the l)ox. 

* And ask Mr. Hodgen himself, who ’s in the gyardens, to let these 
leedies pass. Don’t l^e froiglitencd, me dear madam, I ’m not going to 
quarl witli this gintleman, at any rcet before l('edit>s. Will ye go, sir, 
and dos«>ir 0 JMr. Hodgen (whoso orther I keem in with, and he’s me 
most intoinatc friend, and I kianv he ’s goan to sing the “ Body Snatclier 
here to-noight), with Captain Costigan’s comi»liments, to slip out and 
let in the leedies — for meself, sir, oi ’ve seen Yauxhall, and I scawrun 
any int»nf ay ranee on moi account ; but for these leedies, one of tliem Inis 
never betai there, and oi should think yo ’d liardly take advantage of me 
misfartune in losing the tickut, to deproive lier of her pleasure.’ 

* It ain't no use, Cayitaiu. I can’t go about your l)usiness,’ the check- 
taker said ; on wliieli the Captain swore an oatli, and tlie older Laly said, 

‘ Lor, \)w provokin’ ! ’ 

As for the young one, she looked up at tlie Captain and said, ‘ Never 
mind. Captain Costigan, I’m sure I don’t want to go at all. Come 
away, mamma.’ Aiul with this, although she did not want to go at all, 
lier feelings overcame her, and she began to cry. 

‘ Mo jxior child ! ’ tlic Captain said. ‘ Can yc see that, sir, and will 
yc not let this innocent creature in ] ’ 

‘ It ain’t my business,’ cried the doorkeeper peevishly, out of the 
illuminated box. And at tliis minute Arthur came up, and recognising 
Costigirn, said, ‘ Don't you know me, Captiiiu 1 Pcndcimis ! ’ And he 
took off liis hat and made a bow to the two ladies. ‘ ^I.e dear boy ! 
Me dear friend!’ cried the Captain, extending towards Peiidennis the 
grasp of friendshi]) ; and lie rapidly explained to tlie other wliat he called 
*a most uiiluckee contlimtong.’ He had an order for \auxliall, admit- 
ting two, from Mr. Hodgen, then within the Gardens, and singing (as he 
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did at the Back Kitchen and tlie nobility’s concerts) the ‘ Body Snatcher/ 
the ‘ Death of General Wolfe/ the ‘ Banner of Blood/ and other favourite 
melodies ; and, having this order for the admission of two persons, he 
thought that it would admit tliree, and had come accordingly to the 
Gardens with his friends. But, on his way. Captain Costigan had lost 
the paper of admission — it was not forthcoming at all ; and the leedies 
must go back again, to the great disappointment of one of them, as 
Pendennis saw. 

Artijur had a great deal of good-nature for everybody, and how could 
he refuse liis synipatliy in such a case as tills'? He had seen the 
innocent face as it looked up to the Captain, the appealing look of 
the girl, the piteous quiver of the mouth, and the final outburst of 
teai-s. If it had been his last guinea in the world, he must have paid 
it to have given the poor little thing pleasure. She turned the sad 
imploring eyes away directly they lighted upon a stranger, and began 
to wipe them witli her handkerchief. Artliur looked very handsome 
and kind as ho stood before the women, with his hat off, blushing, 
bowing, generous, a gt'iitleman. ‘Who are tliey'l’ he asked of himself. 
He thought he had seen the elder huly before. 

‘ If I can be of any service to you, Cai^tain Costigan,’ the young man 
said, ‘I hope you will command me. Is th(*re any difficulty about 
taking tliese ladies into the garden? Will you kindly make use of 
my purse? And — and I have a ticket myself whi(di will admit two — 
I ho{x?, ma’am, you will permit me?’ 

The first impulse of the Prin(.*e of Fairoaks was to pay for the whole 
imrty, and to make away with his newspaj>er order as ixx)r (Jostigan 
hatl done with his own ticket. But his instinct, and the apijeai-ancc 
of the two women, told him that they would be betUn* j)leased if he 
did not give himself the airs of a yrand seif/nnir, and he handed liis 
purse to Costigan, and laughingly pulled out his ticket with one hand, 
as ho offered the other to the elder of tlic ladies — ladies was not the 
word — they had Ixmiiets and shawls, and (M)llars and ribUnis, and tin* 
youngest showed a pretty little foot and bx)t iiiuhjr her modest grey 
gown, but his Highness of Fairoaks was ciourteous to every person who 
wore a ixjtticoat, whatr'ver its b^xture was, and the humbler the wearer 
only the more stately and }X)litc in liis demeanour. 

‘ Fanny, take tlie gentleman’s arm,’ the elder said ; ‘ since you will 
lx? so very kind — I’ve seen you often come in at our gate, sir, and 
go in to Captain Strong’s at No. 3.’ 

Fanny made a little curtsey, and put her hand under Arthur’s arm. 
It had on a shabby little glove, but it was pretty and small. She was 
not a child, liut she was S(3Jircely a woman as yet ; her tears had dried 
up, her cheek mantled with youthful blushes, and her eyes glistened 
with plcjisure and gratitude, as she looked up into Arthur’s kind face. 

Arthur, in a protecting way, put his other hand ujxin the little one 
resting f)n his arm. ‘Fanny’s a very jiretty little name,’ he said ; ‘and 
so you know me, do you ? ’ 
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‘We keep the lodge, sir, at Shepherd^s Imi,^ Fanny said with a 
curtsey; ‘and I Ve never been at Vauxhall, sir, and pa didn’t like me 
to go — ^and — and — 0 — 0 — ^law, how beautiful ! ’ She shrank back as 
she spoke, starting with wonder and delight as she saw the Royal 
Gardens blaze before her with a hundred million of lamps, with a 
splendour such as the finest faiiy tale, the finest pantomime slie had 
ever witnessed at the theatre, had never realised. Pen was pleased 
with her pleasure, and pressed to his side the little hand which clung 
so kindly to him. ‘ What would I not give for a little of this pleasured 
said the hl(ue young man. 

‘Your purse, Pendennis, me dear boy,^ said the Captain’s voice 
behind him. ‘Will ye count it? it’s all roight — no — ye thrust in 
old Jack Costigan (he thrusts me, ye see, madam). Ye’ve been me 
preserver. Pen (I’ve known ’um siiKic choildliood, Mrs. Bolton; he’s 
the proprietor of Fairoaks Castle, and many’s the cooper of clar’t I’ve 
dthrunk there with tlie first nobilitee of liis ncetive countce) — Mr. 
Pendennis, ye ’ve been me preserver, and oi tlnink ye ; me daughther 
will thank ye. — Mr. Simpson, your Immble servant, sir.’ 

If Pen was magnilicont in his courtesy to the ladies, what was liis 
splendour in comi»arison to Captain Costigan ’s bowing here and there, 
and crying bravo to the singers ? 

A man desfjended, like Costigan, from a long line of Hibernian 
kings, chieftains, ami other magnates and .sheriffs of tlie county, had 
of course too much dignity and .self-re.«?])eet to walk arrum-in -arniin (as 
the Captain phrased it) with a lady who occasionally swept his room 
out, and cooked his mutton-chops. In the course of their journey from 
Shepherd’s Inn to Vauxhall Gardens, Captain Costigan liad walked by 
the side of the two ladies, in a patronising and affable manner, i>ointing 
out to them the edifices worthy of note, and discoorsing, according to 
his wont, about other cities and countrii's whi(.*h he had visited, and the 
people of rank ami fashion with wliom he had the honour of an acquaint- 
ance. Nor could it l)e expected tliat, arri^*tMl in the Royal property, 
and strongly illuminated by the flare of tlie twenty thousand additional 
lamps, the Captain could r(‘lax from his dignity, and give an arm to a 
lady who was, in faid, little better than a liousekeeper or charwoman. 

But Pen, on his part, liad no such scruples. IVIiss Fanny JBolton did 
not make his Ixid nor sweep his cliambers ; and lie did not choose to 
let go his pretty little partner. As for Fanny, her colour heiglitencd, 
and her bright eyes shone the brighter with })leasuro, as she leaned for 
protection on tlie arm of such a line gentleman as Mr. Pen. And slie 
looked at numbers of other ladies in the place, ami at scores of other 
gentlemen under whose protec^tion they were walking here and there ; 
and she thought that her gentleman was handsomer and grander looking 
han any other gent there. Of course there W(Te votaries of pleasure 
of all ranks in the ganlen — rakish young siirgi'ons, fast young clerks 
and commercial ists, occasional dandies of the Guard regiments, and the 
rest. Old Lord Colchicum was there in attendance upon Mademoiselle 
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Caracolinc, who had been riding in the ring ; and who talked her native 
Prench very loud, and used idiomatic expressions of exceeding strength 
as she walked about, leaning on the arm of his Lordship. 

Colchicum was in attendance upon Mademoiselle Caracoline, little 
Tom Tufthunt was in attendance upon Lord Colchicum; and rather 
pleased, too, with his position. When Don Juan scales the wall, there’s 
never a want of a Leporello to hold the ladder. Tom Tufthunt was 
quite happy to act as friend to the elderly Viscount, and to carve the 
fowl, and to make the salad at supper. When Pen and his young lady 
met the Viscount’s party, that noble peer only gave Arthur a passing 
leer of recognition as his Lordship’s eyes passed from Pen’s face under 
the lx)nnet of Pen’s companion. But Tom Tufthunt wagged his head 
very good-naturedly at Mr. Arthur, and said, ‘ How are you, old boy 1 ’ 
and looked extremely knowing at the godfather of this history. 

‘That is the great rider at Astley’s; I have seen her there,’ Miss 
Bolton sjiid, looking after Mademoiselle Cara(ioline ; ‘ and who is that 
old man 1 Is it not the gentleman in the ring '} ’ 

‘ That is Lord Viscount Colchicum, Miss Fanny,’ said Pen, with an 
air of protection. He meant no harm, he was please<l to patronise the 
young girl, and lie was not displeased that slie should be so pretty, and 
tliat she should hanging ujK)n his arm, and that yonder elderly Don 
Juan should have seen her there. 

Fanny was very j)retty ; her eyes were dark and brilliant ; her teeth 
were like little pearls ; her mouth w^us almost tis red as Mademoiselle 
Caracolinc’s when th<^ latter had put on her vermilion. And what a 
difference there was between the one’s voice and the other’s, between 
the girl’s laugh and the woman’s ! It was only very Lately, indeed, that 
Fanny, when looking in the little glass over the Bows-Costigaii mantel- 
piece as she was dusting it, had iK'gun to suspect that she was a l>ejiuty. 
But a year ago, she was a clumsy, gawky girl, at whom h' l’ father 
sneered, and of whom the girls at the day-school (Miss Minifer’s, Old- 
castle Street, Strand ; Miss M., the younger sisten*, took the leading 
business at the Norwich circuit in 182 — ; and she herself had played 
for two seasons with some credit T. B. E. 0., T. R. S. W., until she fell 
down a tnipnloor and broke her leg) ; the girls at Fanny’s school, we 
say, took no account of her, and thought her a dowdy little creature as 
long as s^'o niinained under Miss Minifer’s instruction. And it was 
unremarked and almost unseen in the dark porter’s lodge of Shepherd’s 
Inn, that tin’s little flower bloomed into beauty. 

So this young person hung upon Mr. Pen’s arm, and they parjed the 
gardens together. Empty as London was, there were still some two 
millions of people left lingering about it, and amongst them one or two 
of the acquaintances of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

Amongst them, silent and alone, pale, with his hands in his pcxikets, 
and a ruefu^ nod of the head to Arthur as they met, passed Henry 
Fokrr. Lsq. Young Henry was trying to ease his mind by moving 
from place to place, and from excitement to excitement. But ho 
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thought about Blanche as he sauntered in the dark walks ; he tliought 
about Blanche as he looked at the devices of the lamx^s. He consulted 
the fortune-teller about her, and was disappointed when that gipsy told 
him that he was in love with a dark hwly who would make him happy ; 
and at the concert, though Mr. Momus sang his most stunning comic 
songs, and asked his most astonishing rid<lles, never did a kind smile 
come to visit Foker’s lips. In faxit, he never heard Mr. Momus at all. 

Pen and Miss Bolton were hard by listening to the same concert, and 
the latter remarked, and Pen laughed at, Mr. Foker's ^voebegonc face. 

Fanny asked what it was that made tliat odd-looking little man so 
dismal ] ‘ I think he is crossed in love ! ’ Pen said. ‘ Isn’t that enough 
to make any man dismal, Fanny ? ’ And he looked down at her, splen- 
didly protecting her, like Egmont at Clara in Goethe’s play, or Leicester 
at Amy in Scott’s novel. 

‘Crossed in love, is he? poor gentleman!’ said Fanny with a sigh, 
and her eyes turned round towards him with no little kindness and pity 
— but Harry did not see the beautiful dark eyes. 

‘How dy do, Mr. Pemdennis?’ a voice broke in here, — it was that of 
a young man in a large wliitc coat with a red nockckdli, over which a 
dingy shirt-collar was turned so as to exhibit a dulnous neck — with a 
large pin of bullion or other metal, and an imaginative waistcoat \vith 
exceedingly fanciful glass buttons, and trousers that cried with a loud 
voi(x, ‘ Come look at me, and see how” cheap and tawdry I am ; my 
master, what a dirty buck I ’ and a litth^ stick in one pocket of his 
coat, and a lady in pink satin on the other arm — * How dy do ? - -Forget 
me, I dare say? ITuxter, — Clavering.’ 

‘How do you do, Mr. Iluxter?’ the Prince of Fairoaks said in his 
most princely manner. ‘ I hejm you arc very well.’ 

‘ Pretty lx)bbish, thanky.’ And Mr. Iluxter waggetl his head. ‘I 
say, Pondennis, you ’ve been coming it uncommon strong since we had 
the row at ^Vapshot’s, don’t you remember? Great author, hay? Go 
about with tho s^vells. Saw your name in the Morning Post. I 
suppose you ’re too much of a swell to come and have a bit of supper 
with an old friend? — Cliarterhouso Lane to-morrow night, — some 
devilish good fellows from Bartholomew’s, and some stunning gin- 
punch. Here’s my cjxrd.’ And with this Mr. Huxter released his 
hand from the po(*ket where his cane was, and pulling off the top of 
his card-case with his teeth, produced thence a visiting ticket, which he 
handed to Pen. 

‘ You are exceedingly kind, I am sure,’ said Pen : ‘ but I regret that 
I have an engagement which will take me out of town to-morrow night.’ 
And the Marquis of Fairoaks, wondering that such a (‘reature as this 
could have the aiuhicity to give him a card, put ]\lr. Iluxter’s card into 
his waistcoat pocket with a lofty courtesy. Possibly Mr. Samuel 
Huxter was not aware that there was any great social difference 
between Mr. Arthur Pendennis and himself. Mr. Huxter’s father was 
a surgeon and apothecary at Clavering, just as Mr. Pendennis’s papa 
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had been a surgeon and apothecary at Bath. But the impudence of 
some men is beyond all calculation. 

‘Well, old fellow, never mind,' said Mr. Huxter, who, always frank 
and familiar, was from vinous excitement even more affable tlian usual 
‘ If ever you are passing, look up at our place, — I 'm mostly at home 
Saturdays ; and there 's generally a cheese in the cupboard. Ta, ta. — 
There 's the bell for tlie fireworks ringing. Come along, Mary.' And 
lie set off running with the rest of the crowd in the direction of the 
fireworks. 

So did Pen presently, when this agreeable youth was out of sight, 
begin to run with his little companion ; Mrs. Bolton following after 
them, with Captain Costigan at her sicle. But the Captain was too 
majestic and dignified in his movements to run for friend or enemy, 
and he pursued his course with the usual jaunty swagger which dis- 
tinguished his steps, so tliat ho and his companion were speedily 
distanced by Pen and j\Iiss Fanny. 

Perhaps Arthur forgot, or perhaps he did not choose to rememlx^r, 
that the elder ctiuple ha<l no mon(*y in their pockets, as had been proved 
by their adventure at the enti*ance. of the Gardens ; howl)eit, Pen jxiid 
a couple of shillings for himself and his partner, and with her hanging 
close on his arm, scaled the staircase which leads to the firework gallery. 
The Captain and mamma might have followed them if they liked, but 
Arthur and Fanny were too busy to look back. I'eojdc were pushing 
and squeezing there beside and behind tliem. One eager individual 
rushed by Fanny, and clVM)wed her so, that she f(‘ll back with , a little 
(;ry, upon which, of course, Arthur caught her adroitly in his arms, and, 
just for protection, ko])t her so defended, until they mounted the stair, 
and took their plac*es. 

Poor Foker sate alone on one of the highest benches, his fa<ic 
illuminated by the fireworks, or in their absence by the moon. Arthur 
saw him, and lauglied, but did not occupy himself alxmt his friend 
much. He was engagccl with Fanny. How- she wondered I how happy 
she w’jis ! how she cried Oh, oh, oh 1 as the rockets soared into the air, 
and showered down in azure, and emerald, and vermilion. As these 
wonders blazed and disa])])eareAl before her, the little girl thrilled and 
tremblefl with delight at Arthur's side — her hand was under his arm 
still, he fcL it pressing him as she looked up delighted. 

‘ How beautiful they are, sir ! ' she (jried. 

‘Don't call im; sir, Fanny,' Arthur sai<l. 

A quick blush rushed up into the girl’s face. ‘What shall I call 
you]' she said, in a low voice, sweet and tremulous. ‘What would 
you wish me to sa} , sir ] ' 

‘ Again, Fjiimy ! Well, I forgot ; it is best so, my dear,' Peiidennis 
said, very kindly and gently. ‘I may mW you Fanny]' 

‘ 0 yes I ' she said, and the little hand pressed his ann once more 
very eugmly, and the girl clung to him so that he could feel her heart 
beating on his shoulder. 
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‘ I may call you Fanny, because you are a young girl, and a good girl, 
Fanny, and I am an old gentleman. But you mustn’t call me anything 
but sir, or Mr. Pendcnnis, if you like; for we live in very different 
stations, Fanny ; and don’t think I si)eak unkindly ; and — and why do 
you take your hand away, Fanny*? Are you afraid of me*! Do you 
think I would hurt you ? Not for all the world, my dear little girl. 
And — and look how beautiful the moon and stars are, and how calmly 
they shine when the rockets have gone out, and the noisy wheels have 
done hissing and blazing. When I came here to-night I did not think 
I should have had such a pretty little companion to sit by my side, and 
see these fine fireworks. You must know I live by myself, and work 
very hard. I write in books and newspapers, Fanny ; and I was quite 
tired out, and expected to sit alone all night ; and — don’t cry, my dear, 
dear little girl.’ Here Pen broke out, rapidly putting an end to the 
(;alm oration which he had begun to deliver ; for the sight of a woman’s 
tears always put his nerves in a quiver, and he began forthwith to coax 
her and soothe her, and to utter a hundred and twenty little ejaculations 
of pity and sympathy, which need not be repeated Iktc, because they 
would be absurd in print. So would a mother’s talk to lier child be 
absurd in print ; so would a lover’s to his bride. That sweet artless 
poetry bears no translation ; and is too subtle fur grammarians’ clumsy 
definitions. You have but the same four letters to describe the salute 
which you perform on your grandmother’s forelu^ad, and tliat whicli 5^011 
bestow on the sjwjred cheek of your mistress ; but the same four letters, 
and not one of them a labial. Do we mean to hint that Mr. Arthur 
Pendcnnis made any use of the monosyllable in question ] Not so. In 
the first pla(;e, it was dark : the firewwks were o\'er, and nobody could 
see him ; secondly, he was not a man to have tliis kind of se(a’et, and 
tell it ; thirdly, and lastly, let the honest fellow who has kissed a i)retty 
girl, say what would have been his own conduct in such a delicate 
juncture ] 

Well, the truth is, tliat however you may suspect liim, and wliatever 
you would have done under the cireunistanees, or Mr. I’en would ha^'e 
liked to do, he behaved honestly, and like a man. ‘ I will not play 
with this little girl’s heart,’ he said within himselt*, ‘and forget my own 
or her honour. She seems to have a great deal of dangerous and rather 
contagious sensibility, and I am very glad tlie fireworks are over, and 
that I can take her back to her mother. Come along, Fanny ; mind 
the steps, and lean on me. Don’t stumble, you heedless little thing ; 
this is the way, and there is your mamma at the door.’ 

And there, indeed, Mrs. Bolton was, uiKpiiet in spirit, and grasping 
her umbrella. She seized Fanny with maternal fierccaiess and eagerness, 
and uttered some mpid abuse to the girl in an undeitone. The ex- 
pression in Captain Costigan’s eye — standing behind the matron and 
winking at Pendcnnis from under his hat — Wixs, I am bound to say, 
indefinably humorous. 

It was so much so, that Pen could not refrain from bursting into a 
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laugh. ‘ You should have taken my arm, Mrs. Bolton,* he said, offering 
it. ‘ I am very glad to bring Miss Fanny back quite safe to you. We 
thought you would have followed us up into the gallery. We enjoyed 
the fireworks, didn’t we ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes ! ’ said Miss Fanny, with rather a demure look. 

‘ And the bouquet was magnificent,* said Pen. ‘ And it is ten hours 
since I had anything to eat ladies • and I wish you would permit me to 
invite you to supper.’ 

‘ Dad,’ said Costigan, ‘ I ’d loike a snack tu ; only I forgawt me 
purse, or I should have invoited these Icedies to a collection.’ 

Mrs. Bolton with considcmblc asperity said, Slie ’afl an ’eadaclie, 
and would much rather go ’omc. 

‘ A lobster salad is the best thing in the world for a headache,’ Pen 
said gallantly, ‘ and a glass of wine I ’m sure will do you good. Come, 
Ml’S. Bolton, be kind to me and oblige me. I shan’t have the hejirt to 
sup without you, and upon my word I have had no dinner. Give me 
your arm : give me the umbrella. Costigan, I ’m sure you ’ll take care 
of Miss Fanny ; and I shall think ]\Irs. Bolton angry with me, unless 
she will favour me with her society. And we will all sup quietly, and 
go back in a cab together.’ 

The cab, the lobster salad, the frank and good-humoured look of 
Pendennis, as he smilingly invite<l the worthy matron, subdued her 
suspicions and her anger, he would be so obliging, she thought 

she could take a little Int of lobster, and so they all marched away to 
a box ; and Costigan called for a wait her with such a loud and belli- 
gerent voice, as caused one of those otfic-ials instantly to run to him. 

The carte was examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked to choose 
her favourite dish ; upon which the young crenture said she was fond 
of lobster too, but also owned to a partiality for raspberry-tart. This 
delicacy was provided by Pen, and a lx)ttle of the most frisky cliainpagno 
Wiis moreover ordered for the delight of the ladies. Little Fanny drank 
this ; — what other sweet intoxication had she not drunk in the course 
of the night? 

When the supper, which was very brisk and gay, was over, and 
Captain Costigan and Mrs. Bolton had partaken of some of the I'ack 
punch that is so fragrant at Vauxhall, the bill was called and discharged 
by Pen v ’th great generosity, — ‘ loike a foiu young English gentleman 
of th’ olden toime, he Jove,’ Costigan enthiisijxstically remarked. And 
as, when tlicy went out of the box, he stei)ped forward and gave Mrs. 
Bolton his arm, Fanny fell to Pen’s lot, and the young peo])le walked 
away in high good-humour together, in the wake of their seniors. 

The chiimpiigne and the raf^k punch, though taken in moderation by 
all persons, except perhaps poor Cos, who lurched ever so little in his 
gait, liad set them in high spirits and good-humour, so that Fanny 
l)cgan to skip and move her brisk little feet in time to the band, which 
was ph'^ing waltzes and galops for the dancers. As they came up to 
the dancing, the music and Fanny’s feet seemed to go quicker together 
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— she seemed to spring, as if naturally from the ground, and as if she 
required repression to keep her thera 

‘ Shouldn't you like a turn 1 ' said the Prince of Fairoaks. ‘ What 
fun it would be ! Mrs. Bolton, ma’am, do let me take her once round.’ 
Upon which Mr. Costigan said, ‘ Off wid you ! ’ and Mrs. Bolton not 
refusing (indeed she was an old war-horse, and would have liked, at the 
trumpet’s sound, to have entered the arena herself), Fanny’s shawl was 
off her back in a minute, and she and Arthur were whirling round in a 
waltz in the midst of a great deal of queer, but exceedingly joyful 
company. 

Pen had no mishap this time with little Fanny, as he had with Miss 
Blanche in old days,— at lejist, there was no mishap of his making. 
The pair danced away with great agility and contentment, — first a 
waltz, then a galop, then a waltz again, until, in the second waltz, they 
were bumped by another couple who had joined the Teri)sichorean choir. 
This was Mr. Huxter and his pink satin young friend, of whom we 
Iiave already had a glimpse. 

Mr. Huxter very probably had been also partaking of supper, for he 
was even more excited now than at the time wlion he liad previously 
claimed Pen’s acquaintance; and, having run against Arthur and his 
partner, and nearly knocked them down, this amiable gentleman of 
course began to abuse the people whom he had injured, and broke out 
into a volley of slang against the unoffending couple. 

‘ Now tlien, stoopid ! Don’t keep the ground if you can’t dance, old 
Slow Coach ! ’ ihe young surgeon roared out (using, at tlie same time, 
other expressions far more emjihatic), and was joined in his abuse by 
the shrill language and laughter of his partner ; — to the interruption 
of the ball, the terror of poor little Fanny, and the immense indigna- 
tion of Pen. 

Arthur was furious ; and not so angry at the (piarrcl as at the shame 
attending it. A battle with a fellow like that ! A row in a public 
garden, and with a porter’s daughter on his arm ! Wliat a position for 
Arthur Pendemiis ! He drew poor little Fanny hastily away from the 
dancers to her mother, and wished that lady, and Costigan, and }x)or 
Fanny underground, rather than there, in his companionship, and under 
Ids protection. 

When Huxter commenced his attack, that free-spoken young gentle- 
man had not seen who was his opponent ; and directly he was aware 
that it was Arthur whom he had insulted, he began to make apologies. 
‘ Hold your stoojnd tongue, Mary,’ he said to his i)artner. ‘ It ’s an old 
friend and crony at home. I beg pardon, Peiidennis ; wasn't aware it 
was you, old boy.’ Mr. IIiLxter had been one of the boys of the 
Clavering school, who had been present at a combat which has been 
mentioned in the early part of this story, when young Pen knocked 
down the biggest champion of the academy, and Huxter knew that it 
was dangerous to quarrel with Arthur. 

His apologies were as odious to the other as his abuse had been. 
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Pen stopped his tipsy remonstrances by telling him to hold his tongue, 
and desiring him not to use his (Pendennis’s) name in that place or any 
other; and he walked out of the Gardens with a titter behind him 
from the crowd, every one of whom he would have liked to massacre for 
having been witness to the degrading broil. He walked out of the 
Gardens, quite forgetting poor little Fanny, who came trembling behind 
him with her mother and the stately Costigan. 

He was brought back to himself by a word from the Captain, 
who touched liim on the shoulder just as they were passing the inner 
gate. 

* Tliere ’a no ray-admittance except ye pay again,' the Captain said. 

‘ Hadn't I better go back and take the fellow your message ? ' 

Pen burst out laughing. ‘ Take him a message ! Do you think I 
would fight with such a fellow as that ? ' he asked. 

‘ No, no 1 Don’t, don't ! ' cried out little Fanny. ‘ How can you be 
so wicked. Captain Costigan ? ' The Captain muttered something about 
honour, and winked knowingly at Pen, but Arthur said gallantly, ‘ No, 
Fanny, don't be frightened. It wius my fault to have danced in such a 
place. I beg your pardon, to have asked you to dance there.' And he 
gave her his arm once more, and called a cab, and put his three friends 
into it. 

He was about to pay the driver, and to take another carriage for 
himself, when little Fanny still alarmed, put her little hand out, and 
caught him by the coat, and imidored him and besought him to come in. 

‘Will nothing satisfy you,' said Pen, in great good-humour, ‘that 
I am not going back to fight him'? Well, I will come home with you. 
Drive to Sheidierd’s Inn, Cab.' The cab drove to its destination. 
Arthur was immensely pleased by the girl's solicitude about him : her 
tender terrors (piite macle him forget his ])revious annoyance. 

Pen put the ladies into tluar lodge, having shaken hands kindly with 
both of them ; and the Capbiin again whispered to him that he would 
see 'um in the morning if he was inclined, and take his message to that 
‘scounthrel.' But the Captain w’as in his usual condition when he 
made the proposal ; and Pen was perfectly sure that neither he nor 
Mr. Huxter, when they awoke would remember anything about the 
dispute. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

A VISIT OF POLITENESS 

C OSTIGAN never roused Pen from his slumbers ; there was no 
hostile message from Mr. Huxter to disturb him; and when 
Pen woke, it was with a brislcer and more lively feeling than 
ordinaril}^ attends that moment in the day of the tired and blase London 
man. A City man wakes up to care and consols, and the thoughts 
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of 'Change and the counting-house take possession of him as soon as 
sleep flies from under his iiight-cjap; a lawyer rouses himself with tlie 
early morning to think of the case that will take him all his day to 
work upon, and the inevitable attorney to whom he has promised his 
papers ere night. Which of us has not liis anxiety instantly present 
when his eyes are opened, to it and to the world, after his night's sleep ? 
Kind strengthencr that enables us to facie the day’s task with renewed 
heart ! Beautiful ordinance of Providence that creates rest as it awards 
labour ! 

Mr. Pendennis's labour, or rather his disposition, was of that sort 
that his daily occupations did not much interest him, for the excitement 
of literary composition pretty soon subsides with the liired labourer, 
and the delight of seeing one’s self in print only extends to the first 
two or three appearances in the magazine or newspaper page. Pegasus 
put into harness, and obliged to nin a stage every day, is as prosaic 
as any other hack, and won’t work without his whip or his feed of 
coni. So, indeed, Mr. Arthur performed his work at the Fall Mall 
Gazette (and sincje his success as a novelist with an increased salarj^), 
but without the least enthusiasm, doing his best or pretty nearly, aiul 
sometimes writing ill and sometimes well. He was a literary hack, 
naturally fast in pace and brilliant in action. 

Neither did society, or that portion wliich he saw, excite or amuse 
him overmuch. In spite of his brag and boast to the contrary, he was 
too young as yet for women’s scxdety, which probably can only be liad in 
jierfection when a man has ceased to think about his own person, and 
has given up all designs of being a compieror of ladies; he was too 
young to be admitted as an equal amongst men who had made their 
mark in the world, and of whose conversation he could s(!arcely as yet 
expect to be more than a listener. And he was too old for the men 
of pleasure of Ins own age ; too much a man of pleasure for the men 
of business; destined in a word to he a good deal alone. Fate awards 
this lot of solitude to many a man ; and many like it from taste, as 
many without difficulty bear it. Pendeunis, in reality, suffered it very 
equanimously ; but in words, and according to his wont, grumbled over 
it not a little. 

‘ What a nice little artless creature that was ! ]\Ir. Pen thought 

at the veiy instant of waking after the Vauxhall affair ; ‘ what a pretty 
natural maniu r she has ; how much pleasanter than the minauderies 
of the young ladies in the ball-rooms ! ’ (and here he recalled to himself 
some instances of what he could not lielp seeing was the artful simplicity 
of Miss Blanche, and some of the stupid graces of other young la<lies 
in the polite world) ; ‘ who could have thought that such a pndty rose 
could grow in a porter’s lodge, or bloom in that dismal old flower-pot 
of a Shepherd’s Inn*? So she learns to sing from old Bows? If her 
singing voice is as sweet as her speaking voice, it must be pretty. I 
like those low voilies voices. “ What would you like me to call you ? ” 
indeed. Poor little Fanny 1 It went to my heart to adopt the grand 

2c 
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air with her, and tell her to call me “ sir.” But we *11 have no nonsense 
of that sort — no Faust and Margaret business for me. That old Bows I 
So he teaches licr to sing, does he 1 He *s a dear old fellow, old Bows : 
a gentleman in those old clotlies : a philosopher, and with a kind heart, 
too. How good he was to me in the Fotheringay business. He, too, 
has had his griefs and his sorrows. I must cultivate old Bows. A 
man ought to see people of all sorts. I am getting tired of genteel 
society. Besides, there's nobody in town. Yes, I'll go and see Bows, 
and Oostigan too : what a rich character ! begad, I *11 study him, and 
put him into a book.* In this way our young anthropologist talked 
with himself ; and as Saturday was the holiday of the week, the J^all 
Mall Gazette making its appearance upon that day, and the contributors 
to that journal having no further calls upon their brains or ink-bottles, 
Mr. Pendennis determined ho would take advantage of his leisure, and 
pay a visit to Shephenrs Inn — of course to sec old Bows. 

The truth is, that if Arthur had been the most determined roiie and 
artful Lovelace who ever set about deceiving a young girl, he could 
hardly have adopted better means for fascinating and over(?oming ix)or 
little Fanny Bolton than those which he had employed on the previous 
night. His dandified protecting air, his conceit, generosity, and good- 
humour, the very sense of good and honesty which hafl enabled him 
to check the tremulous advances of the young creature, and not to take 
advanhige of that little fluttering sensibility, — his faults and his virtues 
at once contributed to make her admire him ; and if we could peep into 
Fanny’s bed (which she shared in a cupboard, along with those two little 
sisters to whom we have seen Mr. Costigan administering gingerbread 
and apples), we should find the poor little maid tossing upon her mattress, 
to the great disturlxince of its other two occupants, and thinking over 
Jill the delights and events of that delightful, eventful night, and all the 
words, looks, and actions of Arthur, its splendid hero. Many novels had 
Fanny read, in secret and at home, in three volumes and in numbers. 
Periodical literature had not reached the height which it has attained 
subsequently, and the girls of Fanny's generation were not enabled to 
purchase sixteen pages of excitement for a penny, rich with histories of 
crime, murder, oppressed virtue, and the heartless seductions of the 
aristocrjicy ; but slie had had the benefit of the cinadating library which, 
in conjunction with her school and a small brandy-ball and millinery 
business, Miss Minifer kept, — and Arthur appeared to her at once as the 
type and realisation of all the heroes of all those darling greasy volumes 
which the young girl had devoured. Mr. Pen, we have seen, was rather 
a dandy about shirts and haberdashery in gencml. Fanny had looked 
with delight at the fineness of his linen, at the brilliancy of his shirt 
studs, at his elegant cambric pocket-handkerchief and white gloves, and 
at the jetty briglitness of his charming boots. The Prince had ap]:)eared 
and subjugated the poor little handmaid. His image traversed constantly 
her restless slumbers ; the tone of his voice, the blue light of his eyes, 
the generous look, half love half pity, — the luanly protecting smile, the 
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frank, winning laughter,— all these were repeated in the girl’s fond 
memory. She felt still his arm encircling her, and saw him smiling so 
grand as he filled up that delicious glass of champagne. And then she 
thought of the girls, her friends, who used to sneer at her — of Emma 
Baker, who was so proud, forsooth, because she was engaged to a cheese- 
monger, in a white apron, near Clare Market ; and of Betsy Rodgers, 
who made such a to-do about her young man — an attorney’s clerk, indeed, 
that went about with a bag ! 

So that, at about two o’clock in the afternoon — the Bolton family 
having concluded their dinner (and Mr. B., who besides his pljwie of 
ix)rter of the Inn, was in the employ of Messrs. Tressler, the eminent 
undertakers of the Strand, being absent in the country with the Countess 
of Estrich’s hearse), when a gentleman in a white hat and white trousers 
made his appearance under the Inn archway, and stopped at the porter’s 
wicket, Fanny was not in the least surprised, only delighted, only happy, 
and blushing beyond all measure. She knew it could be no other than 
He. She knew He ’d come. There he was ; there was his Royal High- 
ness beaming upon her from the gate. She called to her mother, who 
was busy in the upper apartment, ‘ Mamma, mamma ! ’ and ran to the 
wicket at once, and opened it, pushing aside the other children. How 
she blushed as she gave her hand to him I How affably he took off his 
white hat as he came in ; the children staring up at him ! He asked 
Mrs. Bolton if she had slept well after the fatigues of the night, and 
hoped she had no headache ; and he said that as he was going that way, 
he could not pass the door without asking news of liis little i)artner. 

Mrs. Bolton was perhaps ndher shy and sus])icious about these 
advances ; but Mr. Pen’s good-humour was inexhaustible ; ho could not 
see that he was unwelcome. He looked about the premises for a seat, 
and none being disengaged — for a dish-covcT was on one, a workbox on 
the other, and so forth — he took one of the children’s chairs, and perched 
himself upon that uncomfortable cniinen(.*e. At this, the children began 
laughing, the child Fanny louder than all — at least, she was more amused 
than any of them, and amazed at his Royal Highness’s condescension. 
He. to sit down in that chair — that little child’s cliair ! — Many and many 
a time after, she regarded it : haven’t we almost all sucJi furniture in 
our rooms, that our fancy peoples with dear figures, that our memory 
fills with sweet smiling faces, which may never look on us more ? 

So Pen sate down and talked away with great volubility to Mrs. 
Bolton. He asked about the undertaking business, and how many mutes 
went down with Lady Estrich’s remains ; and about the Inn, and who 
lived there. He seemed very much interested about Mr. Campion’s cab 
and horse, and had met that gentleman in soci(?ty. He thought he 
should like shares in the Polwheedle and Tredyddlum : did Mrs. Bolton 
do for those chambers] Were there any chambers to let in the Inn] 
It was better than the Temple : he should like to come to live in 
Shepherd’s Inn. As for Captain Strong, and Colonel Altamont was his 
name ] — he was deeply interested in them too. The Captain was an old 
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friend at home. He had dined with him at chambers here, before the 
Colonel came to live with him. What sort of man was the Colonel ? 
Wasn’t he a stout man, with a large quantity of jewellery, and a 
wig and large black whiskers — very black (here Pen was immensely 
waggish, and caused hysteric giggles of delight from the ladies) — very 
black indeed ; in fact, blue black : that is to say, a rich greenish 
purple 1 Tliat was the man ; he had met him, too, at Sir Fr . . . — ^in 
society. 

‘Oh, we know,^ said the ladies. ‘Sir F is Sir F. Clavering. 

lie ’s often here : two or three times a week with the Captain. My 
little boy has been out for bill-stamps for him. Oh Lor I I beg pardon, 
I shouldn’t have mentioned no secrets,* Mrs. Bolton blurted out, being 
talked perfectly into good-nature by this time. ‘ But we know you to 
be a gentleman, Mr. Pendennis, for I *m sure you have shown that you 
can heayve as such. Hasn’t Mr. Pendennis, Fanny?* 

Fanny loved her mother for that speech. She cast up her dark eyes 
to the low ceiling and said, ‘ Oh, that ho has, I *m sure, ma,* with a 
voice full of meaning. 

Pen was rather curious about the bill-stamps, and concerning the 
transactions in Strong’s chambers. And he asked, when Altamont came 
and joined the Clievalier, whether he too sent out for bill-stamps, who 
he was, whether he saw many people, and so forth. These questions, 
put with considerable adroitness by Pen, who was interested about Sir 
Francis Clavering’s doings from private motives of his own, were art- 
lessly answered by Mrs. Bolton, and to tlie utmost of her knowledge 
and ability, which, in truth, were not very great. 

These questions answered, and Pen being at a loss for more, luckily 
recollected his privilege as a member of the Press, and asked the ladies 
whether they would like any ordera for the play ? The play was their 
delight, as it is almost always the delight of every theatricnl person. 
When Bolton was away professionally (it appeared that of late the 
porter of Sliepherd’s Inn had taken a serious turn, drank a good deal, 
and otherwise made himself unpleasant to the ladies of his family), they 
would like of all things to slip out and go to the theatre — little Barney, 
their son, kee]>ing the lodge ; and Mr. Pendennis’s most generous and 
most gentc(d comjdiment of orders was received with boundless gratitude 
by both mother and daughter. 

Fanny claj)ped her hands with pleasure : her face beamed with it. 
Slie looked and nodded, and laughed at her mamma, who nodded and 
laughed in her turn. Mrs. Bolton was not superannuated for pleasure 
yet, or by any means too old for admiration, she thought. And very 
likely Mr. Pendennis, in his conversation with her, ha<l insinuated some 
compliments, or shaped his talk so as to please her. At first against 
Pen, and suspicious of him, she was his partisan now, and almost as 
enthusiastic about him as her daughter. When two women get together 
to like a man, they help each other on — each pushes the other forward 
— and the second, out of sheer sympathy, tecomes as eager as the 
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principal : at least, so it is said by philosophers who have examined this 
science. 

So the offer of the play-tickets, and other pleasantries, put all parties 
into perfect good-humour, except for one brief moment, when one of the 
younger children, hearing the name of ‘Astley^s' pronounced, came 
forward and stated that she siiould like very much to go too ; on which 
Fanny said ‘Don’t bother!’ rather sharply; and mamma said, ‘Git- 
long, Betsy- Jane, do now, and play in the court’: so that the two 
little ones, namely, Betsy-Jane and Amcliar-Ann, went away in their 
little innocent pinafores, and disported in the courtyard on the smooth 
gravel, round about the statue of Shepherd tlic Great. 

And here, as they were playing, they very possibly communicated 
with an old friend of theirs and dweller in the Inn ; for while Pen was 
making himself agreeable to tho ladies at the lodge, who were laughing 
delighted at his sallies, an old gentleman i)asscd under the archway 
from the Inn-Square, and came and looked in at the door of the lodge. 

He made a very blank and rueful face when he saw Mr. Arthur 
seated upon a table, like Macheatli in the play, in easy discourse with 
Mrs. Bolton and her daughter. 

‘What! Mr. Bows? How d’yoii do. Bows?’ cried out Pen, in a 
cheery, loud voice. ‘I was coming to sec you, and was asking your 
address of these ladies.’ 

‘You were coming to see me, ■were you, sir?’ Bows said, and came 
in with a sad face, and shook hands wdth Arthur. ‘ Plague on that old 
man I ’ somebody thought in the room : and so, perhaps, did some one 
else besides her. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
IN siiepiierd’s inn 

O UR friend Pen said, ‘How d’ye do, Mr. Bows?’ in a lond 
cheery voice on perceiving that gentleman, and saluted him in 
a dashing offhand manner, yet you could liave seen a blush 
upon Arthur’s face (answered by Fanny, whose cheek straightway threw 
out a similar fluttering red signal) ; and after Bows and Arthur had 
shaken hands, and the former had ironically accepted the other’s assertion 
that he was about to pay Mr. Costigan’s chambers a visit, there was a 
gloomy and rather guilty silence in the com))any, which Pen presently 
tried to dispel by making a great rattling and noises Tho silence of 
course departed at Mr. Arthur’s noise, but tho gloom remained and 
deepened, as the darkness does in a vault if you light up a single taper 
in it. Pendennis tried to descrilie, in a jocular manner, tlie transactions 
of the night previous, and attempted to give an imitation of Costigan 
vainly expostulating with the check-taker at Vauxhall. It was not a good 
imitation. What stranger can imitate that perfection ? obody laughed. 
Mrs. Bolton did not in the least understand what part Mr. Pendennis 
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was performing, and whether it was the check-taker or the Captain he 
was taking off. Fanny wore an alarmed face, and tried a timid giggle ; 
old Mr. Bows looked as glum as when ho fiddled in the orchestra, or 
played a difficult piece upon the old piano at the Back Kitchen. Pen 
felt that his story wjis a failure ; his voice sank and dwindled away dis- 
mally at the end of it— flickered, and wont out ; and it was all dark 
again. You could hear the ticket-porter, who lolls about Shepherd’s 
Inn, as he passed on the flags under the archway ; the clink of his boot- 
lieels was noted by everybody. 

‘You were coining to see me, sir,’ Mr. Bows said. ‘Won’t you have 
the kindness to walk up to my chambers with me 1 You do them a 
great honour, I am sure. They are rather high up ; but ’ 

‘ Oh ! I live in a garret myself, and Shepherd’s Inn is twice as cheer- 
ful as Lamb Court,’ Mr. Pendennis broke in. 

‘ I knew that you had third-floor apartments,’ Mr. Bows said ; ‘ and 
was going to say — you will please not take my remark as disijourteous 
— that the air up three pair of stairs is wholesomer for gentlemen than 
the air of a port(‘r’s lodge.’ 

‘ Sir I ’ said Pen, whose candle flamed up again in his wrath, and who 
was disposed to be as quarrelsome as men are when they are in the 
wrong. ‘ Will you p('.rinit me to choose my society without ’ 

‘You were so polite as to say that you were about to honour my 
’umble domicile with a visit,’ Mr. Bows said, with his sad voice. ‘ Shall 
I show you tlie way 1 Mr. Pendennis and I are old friends, Mrs. Bolton 
— very old acquaintances ; and at the earliest dawn of his life we crossed 
each other.’ 

The old man pointed towards the door with a trembling linger, and a 
hat in the other hand, and in an attitude slightly theatrical ; so were 
his words when ho spoke somewhat artificial, and chos(;u from the 
vocabulary which ho had heard all his life from the painted lips of tho 
orators before the stage-lamps. But he wjis not acting or masquerading, 
as Pen knew very well, though he wjis disposed to pooh-pooh the old 
fellow’s melodramatic airs. ‘Come along, sir,’ he said, ‘as you are so 
very pressing. Mrs. Bolton, I wish you a good day. Good-bye, Miss 
Fanny ; I shall always think of our night at Vauxliall with pleasure ; 
and be sure I will remember the theatre-tickets.’ And he took her 
hand, pre- ^sed it, was pressed by it, and was gone. 

‘ What a nice young man, to be sure 1 ' cried Mrs. Bolton. 

^D’you think so, ina?’ said Fanny. 

‘I wjis a-thinkin’ who he was like. When I was at the Wells with 
Mrs. Serle,’ Mrs. Bolton continued, looking through the window-curtain 
after Pen, as he went up tho court with Bows, — ‘there was a young 
gentleman from the City, that used to come in a tilbry, in a white ’at, 
the very image of liim, ony his whiskers was blac^k, and Mr. P.’s is red.’ 

‘ Law’, ma ! they arc a most beautiful hawburn,’ Fanny said. 

‘ He used to come for Emly Budd, who danced Columbine in 
“’Arleykin ’Ornpipe, or the Battle of Navarino,” when Miss Dc la 
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teosky was took ill — a pretty daiuier, and a fine stage figure of a 
woman — and he was a great sugar-baker in the City, with a country 
Wse at ^Omerton ; and he used to drive her in the tilbry down Goswell 
Street Road ; and one day they drove and was married at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church, Smithfield, where they ’ad their bands rejul quite 
private ; and she now keeps her carriage, and I sor her name in the 
paper as patroness of the Manshing-Housc Ball for the Washy women’s 
Asylum. And look at Lady Miral)el — Capting Costigan’s daughter 
— she was profeshnl, as all very well know.’ Thus, and more to this 
purpose, Mrs. Bolton spoke, now peeping through the window-curtain, 
now cleaning the mugs and plates, and consigning them to their place 
in tlie comer cupboard; and finishing her speech as slic and Fanny 
shook out and folded up the dinner-cloth between them, and restored 
it to its drawer in the table. 

Although Costigan had once before been made pretty accurately to 
understand wliat Pen’s pecuniary means and expectations were, I 
suppose Cos had forgotten the information ac(piired at Chatteris years 
ago, or had been induc>ed by his natural enthusiasm to exaggerate his 
friend’s income. He had described Fairoaks I’ark in the most glowing 
terms to ]\.[rs. Bolton, on the j)rcceding evening, as he was walking 
about with her during Pen’s little escapade with Fanny, had dilated 
upon the enormous wealth of Pen’s famous uiudc, the Major, and 
shown an intimate acquaintance with Arthur’s funded and landed 
property. Very likely Mrs. Bolton, in her wisdom, liad speculated 
U]xm tliese matters during the night ; and had had visions of Fanny 
driving in her carriage, like Mrs. Bolton’s old comrade, the dancer of 
Sadler’s Wells. 

In the last operation of table-cloth folding, these two foolish women, 
of necessity, came close together; and as Fanny took the cloth and 
gave it the last fold, her mother put her finger under the young girl’s 
chin, and kissed her. Again the red signal hew out, and fluttered on 
Fanny’s check. Wliat did it mean ? It was not alarm this time. It 
was pleasure which caused the poor little Fanny to blush so. Poor 
little Fanny ! What ! is love sin, that it is so pleasant at the beginning, 
and so bitter at the end 'I 

After the embrace, Mrs, Bolton thought proper to say that she was 
a-going out upon business, and that Fanny must keep the lodge; 
which Fanny, after a very faint objection indeed, consented to do. 
So Mrs. Bolton took her bonnet and market-basket, and departed ; 
and the instant she was gone, Fanny went and sate by the window 
which commanded Bows’a door, and never once took her eyes away 
from that quarter of Shepherd’s Inn. 

Betsy- Jane and Ameliar-Aim were buzzing in one corner of the 
place, and making believe to read out of a picture-book, which one 
of them held topsy-turvy. It was a grave, and dreadful tract, of 
Mr. Bolton’s collection. Fanny did not hear her sisters prattling over 
it. She noticed nothing but Bows’s door. 
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At last she gave a little shake, and her eyes lighted up. He had 
come out. He would pass the door again. But her poor little counten- 
ance fell in an instant more. Pendennis, indeed, came out ; but Bows 
followed after him. They passed under the archway together. He 
only took off his hat, and bowed as he looked in. He did not 
stop to speak. 

In three or four minutes — Fanny did not know how long, but she 
looked furiously at him when he came into the lodge — Bows returned 
alone, and entered into the porter’s room. 

‘ Where ’s your ma, dear ? ’ he said to Fanny. 

‘I don’t know,’ Fanny said, with an angry toss. ‘I don’t follow 
ma’s steps wherever she goes, I suppose, Mr. Bows.’ 

‘Am I iny mother’s keeper?’ Bows said, with his usual melancholy 
bitterness. ‘Come here, Betsy-Janc and Amelia- Ann; I’ve brouglit 
a cake for tlie one who can read her letters best, and a cake for the 
other who can reml them the next best.’ 

When the young ladies had undergone the examination through 
which Bows put them, they were rewarded with tlunr gingerbread 
medals, and went off to discuss them in the court. Meanwliile Fanny 
took out some work, and pri'toiuhnl to busy herself with it, her mind 
being in great excitement and anger as she plied her needle. Bows 
sate so that he could command the entrance from the lodge to tluj 
street. But the person whom, perhaps, he expected to see, never made 
his appearance again. And Mrs. Bolton came in from market, and 
found Mr. Bows in place of the person whom she had expected to see. 
The reader perhaps can guess what was his name. 

The interview between Bows and his guest, when those two mounted 
to the apartment occupied by tlie former in common with the descendant 
of the Milesian kings, was not particularly satisftictory to either party. 
Pen was sulky. If Bows had anything on his mind, ho did not care 
to deliver himself of liis thouglits in the presence of Captain Costigan, 
who remained in the apartmiMit during the whole of Pen’s visit ; having 
quitted his bed-(ihamb(*r, indeed, but a very few minutes before the 
arrival of that gentleman. We have witnessed the de^'^hahille of Major 
Pendennis ; will any man wish to be vak^t de-chambre to our other 
hero, Costigan ? It would seem that the Captain, before issuing from 
his bedroom, scented himself with otto of whisky. A lich odour of 
that delicious perfume breathed from out him, as ho held out the 
grasp of cordiality to his visitor. The hand which performed that 
grasp shook woefully : it was a wonder how it could liold the razor 
with which the poor gentleman daily opemted on his chin. 

Bows’s room was as neat, on the other hand, as his comrade’s was 
disorderly. His humble wardrobe hung beliind a curtain. His books 
and manuscript music were trimly arranged upon shelves. A litho- 
graphed portrait of Miss Fotheringay, as Mrs. Haller, with the actress’s 
sprawling signature at the corner, hung faithfully over the old gentle- 
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man’s bed. Lady Mirabel wrote much better than Miss Fotheringay 
had been able to do. Her Ladyship had laboured assiduously to acquire 
the art of penmanship since her marriage ; and, in a common note of 
invitation or acceptance, acquitted herself very genteelly. Bows loved 
the old handwriting best, though ; the fair artist’s earlier manner. He 
had but one specimen of the new style, a note in reply to a song com- 
posed and dedicated to Lady Mirabel, by her most humble servant 
Robert Bows ; and which document was treasured in his desk among 
his other state papers. He was teaching Fanny Bolton now to sing and 
to write, as he had taught Emily in former days. It was the nature of 
the man to attach himself to something. When Emily was tom from 
him he took a substitute : as a man looks out for a crutch when he loses 
a leg, or lashes himself to a raft when he has suffered shipwreck. 
Latude had given his heart to a woman, no doubt, before he grew to be 
so fond of a mouse in the Bastille. There are people who in their 
youth have felt and inspired an heroi(i passion, and end by being happy 
in the caresses, or agitated by the illness, of a poodle. But it was hard 
upon Bows, and grating to his feelings as a man and a sentimentalist, 
that he should find Pen again upon his trax^k, and in pursuit of this 
little Fanny. 

Meanwhile Costigan had not the least idea but that his company was 
perfectly welcome to Messrs. Pendennis and Bows, and that the visit of 
the former was intended for himself. He expressed himself greatly 
pleased with that mark of poloightness, and i)romisecl, in his own mind, 
that he would repay that obligation at least, which -svas not the only 
debt which the Captain owed in life, by several visits to his young 
friend. He entertained him affably wdth the news of the day, or rather 
of ten days previous ; for Pen, in his quality of journalist, remembered 
to have seen some of the Captain’s opinions in the Sporting and 
Theatrical Newspaper which was Costigan’s oracle. He stated that 
Sir Charles and Lady Mirabel were gone to Baden-Baden, and were 
most pressing in their invitations that he should join them there. Pen 
replied, with great gravity, that he had heard that Baden was very 
pleasant, and the Grand Duke exceedingly liospitable to English. 
Costigan answered, that the laws of hospital! tee bekeam a Grand 
Juke ; that he sariously would think about visiting him ; and made 
some remarks upon the splendid festivities at Dublin Castle, when 
His Excellency the Earl of Portansherry held the Viccraygal Coort 
there, and of which he Costigan had been a humble but pleased specta- 
tor. And Pen — as he heard these oft-told well-rennmibered legends — 
recollected the time when he had given a sort of credenujo to them, and 
had a certain respect for the Captain. Emily and first love, and the 
little room at Chatteris, and the kind talk with Bows on the bridge, 
came back to him. He felt quite kindly disposed towards his two old 
friends ; and cordially shook the hands of both of them when he rose 
to go away. 

He had quite forgotten about little Fanny Bolton, whilst the Captain 
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was talking, and Pen himself was absorbed in other selfish meditations. 
He only remembered her again as Bows came hobbling down the 
stairs after him, bent evidently upon following him out of Shepherd’s 
Inn. 

Mr. Bows’s precaution was not a lucky one. The wrath of Mr. 
Arthur Peiidennis rose at the poor old fellow’s feeble persecution. 
Confound him, what docs he mean by dogging me ? thought Pen. And 
he burst out laughing when he wtis in the Strand and by himself, as 
he thought of the elder’s stmtagem. It was not an honest laugh, 
Arthur Pendennis. Perhaps the thouglit struck Arthur himself, and 
he blushed at his own sense of humour. 

He went off to endeavour to banish the thoughts which occupied 
him, whatever those thoughts might be, and tried various places of 
amusement with but indifferent success. He struggled up the highest 
stairs of the Panorama ; but when he Inid arrived, panting, at the 
height of the eminence. Care had come up with him, and was bearing 
him company. lie went to the Club, and wrote a long letter home, 
exceedingly witty and sarcastic, and in whi(*h, if he did not say a single 
word about Yauxhall and Fanny Bolton, it was because he tliought 
that subject, however interesting to himself, would not be very interest- 
ing to his motlier and Laura. Nor could the novels or the libraiy 
table fix liis attention, nor the grave and respectable Jawkins (the only 
man in town), who wished to engage him in conversation ; nor any of 
the amusements which he tried, after flying from Jawkins. He passed 
a Comic Theatre^- on his way home, and saw * >S tunning Farce,’ ‘ Roars 
of Laughter,’ ‘Good Old English Fun and Frolic,’ placarded in ver- 
milion letters on the gate. He went into the pit, and saw tlio lovely 
Mrs. Leary, as usual, in a man’s attire ; and that eminent buffo acbm, 
Tom Horseman, dressed as a woman. Horseman’s travestie seemed tt» 
him a horrid and hideous degradation ; Mrs. Leary’s glances and 
ankles had not the least effect. Ho laughed again, and bitterly, to 
himself, as he thouglit of the effect wliicli she had produced u})on 
him, on the first niglit of his arrival in London, a short time — what 
a long long time ago ! 


CHAPTER XLIX 

IN OR NEAR THE TEMPLE GARDEN 

F ashion lias long deserted the green and pretty Temple Garden, 
in which Shakspeare makes York and Lancaster to pluck the 
innocent white and red roses which became the badges of their 
Idoody wars; and the learned and pleasant writer of the ‘Handbook of 
London ’ tells us that ‘ the commonest and hardiest kind of rose has 
hjiig ceased to put forth a bud’ in that smoky air. Not many of the 
present occupiers of the buildings round about the quarter know or 
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care, very likely, whether or not roses grow there, or pass the old gate, 
except on their way to chambers. The attorneys^ clerks don’t carry 
flowers in their bags, or posies under their arms, as they run to the 
counsels’ chambers — the few lawyers who take constitutional walks 
think very little about York and Lancaster, especially since the railroad 
business is over. Only antiquarians and literary amateurs care to look 
at the gardens with much interest, and fancy good Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Mr. Spectator with his short face pacing up and down the road ; 
or dear Oliver Goldsmith in the summer-house, perliaps meditating 
about the next ‘ Citizen of the World,’ or the new suit that Mr. Filby, 
the tailor, is fashioning for him, or the dunning letter that Mr. Newbery 
has sent. Treading heavily on the gravel, and rolling majestically 
along in a snuff-coloured suit, and a wig that sadly wants the barber’s 
powder and irons, one sees the Great Doctor step up to him (his Scobdi 
lackey following at the lexicographer’s heels, a little the worse for port 
wine that they had been taking at the ]\Iitre), and Johnson asks 
Mr. Goldsmith to come home and tak(», a dish of tea with Miss 
Williams. Kind faith of Fancy ! Sir Rog('r and ]\Ir. Si)e(;tator are 
as real to us now as the two doctors and the boozy and faithful ScohJi- 
man. The poetical figures live in our memory just as much as the real 
personages, — and as Mr. Arthur Pendennis Avas of a romantic and 
literary turn, by no means addicted to the legal pursuits common in 
the neighbourhood of the place, W(i may presumo that he Avas (•herishing 
some such poetical reflections as these, Avhen, upon the evening after 
the events recorded in the last chaiiter, the young gentleman chose the 
Temple Gardens as a phu^e for exerc^isc and meditation. 

On the Sunday evening the Temple is (lomrnonly calm. The 
chambers are for the most part vacant : the great laAvyers are giving 
grand dinner parties at their houses in the Belgravian or Tyburnian 
districts ; the agreeable young barristers arc absent, attending those 
parties, and paying their respeeds to Mr. KeAVsy’s excellent claret, or 
Mr. Justice Ermine’s accomplished daughters: the uninvited are par- 
taking of the economic joint, and the modest half-pint of wine at the 
Club, entertaining themsehms, and the rest of the company in the club- 
room, with circuit jokes and points of Avit and huv. Nobody is in 
chambers at all, except poor Mr. Cockle, aaJio is ill, and whose laundress 
is making him gruel ] or Mr. Toodle, Avho is an amateur of the flute, 
and Avhom you may hear piping solitary from his chambers in the 
second floor ; or young Tiger, the student, from avIiosc open Avindows 
comes a great gush of cigar smoke, and at Avhos(? door are a quantity 
of dishes and covers, bearing the insignia of Dick’s or the Cock. But 
stop ! Whither docs Fancy leml us i It is vacation time ; and Avith 
the exception of Pendennis, nobody is in chambers at all. 

Perhaps it Avas solitude, then, Avliieh drove Pen into the garden ; for 
although he had never before passed the gate, and had looked rather 
carelessly at the pretty floAver-beds, and the groups of pleased citiztms 
sauntering over the trim lawn and the broad gravel-walks by the river, 
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on this evening it happened, as we have said, that the young gentleman, 
who had dined alone at a tavern in the neighbourhood of the Temple, 
took a fancy, as he was returning home to his chambers, to take a little 
walk in the gardens, and enjoy the fresh evening air, and the sight of 
the shining Thames. After walking for a brief space, and looking at 
the many peaceful and happy groups round about him, he grew tired 
of the exercise, and betook himself to one of the summer-houses which 
flank eitlicr cud of the main walk, and there modestly seated himself. 
What were his cogitations ? The evening was delightfully bright and 
calm ; the sky was cloudless ; the chimneys on the opposite bank were 
not smoking ; the wharfs and warehouses looked rosy in the sunshine, 
and as clean as if they, too, had washed for the holiday. The steamers 
rushed rapidly up and down tlie stream, laden with holiday passengers. 
The bells of the multitudinous City churches were ringing to evening 
prayers, — such peaceful Sabbath evenings as this Pen may have remem- 
bered in his early days, as he paced, with his arm round his mother’s 
waist, on the terrace before the lawn at home. The sun was lighting up 
the little Brawl, too, as well as tlie broad Thames, and sinking down- 
wards majestically behind the Clavering elms, and the tower of the 
familiar village churcjh. Was it thoughts of these, or the sunset merely, 
that caused the blush on the young man’s face ? lie beat time on the 
bench to the chorus of the bells witliout ; flicked the dust off his shining 
boots with his pocket-handkerchief, and starting up, stamped with his 
foot and said, ‘No, by Jove, I’ll go home.’ And with this resolution, 
which indicated that some struggle as to the propriety of remaining 
where he was, or of quitting the garden, had been going on in his mind, 
he stepped out of the summer-house. 

He nearly knocked down two little children, who did not indeed reach 
much higher than his knee, and were trotting along the gravel-walk, with 
their long blue shadows slanting towards the east. 

One cried out ‘ Oh ! ’ the other began to laugh ; and with a knowing 
little infantine chuckle, said, ‘ Missa Pen-dennis ! ’ And Arthur, looking 
down, saw his two little friends of the day before, Mesdemoiselles Ameliar- 
Ann and Betsy- Jane. He Idushcd more than ever at seeing them, and 
seizing the one whom he Inul nearly upset, jumped her up into the air, 
and kissed her : at which sudden assault Ameliar-Ann began to cry in 
great alai n. 

This cry brought u]) instantly two ladies in clean collars and new 
riblx)ns, and grand shawls, namely : Mrs. Bolton in a rich scarlet Cale- 
donian cashmere, and a bW^k silk dress ; and Miss F. Bolton with a 
yellow scarf and a sweet sprigged muslin, and a parasol — quite the lady. 
Fanny did not say one single word : though her eyes fljished a welcome, 
and shone as bright — as bright as the most blazing windows in Paper 
Buildings. But Mrs. Bolton, after admonisliing Betsy-Jane, said, ‘ Lor, 
sir — how my odd that we should meet yow year ! I oj>e you ’ave your 
’ealth well, sir. — Ain’t it odd, Fanny, that we should meet Mr. Pen- 
dennis f ’ What do you mean by sniggering, Mesdames? When young 
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Orcesus has been staying at a country house, have you never, by any 
singular coincidence, been walking with your Fanny in the shrubberies ? 
Have you and your Fanny never happened to be listening to the band of 
the Heavies at Brighton, when young De Boots and Captain Padinore 
came clinking down the Pier? Have you and your darling Frances 
never chanced to be visiting old widow Wheezy at the cottage on the 
common, when the young curate has stepped in with a tract adapted to 
the rheumatism ? Do you suppose that, if singular coincidences occur at 
the Hall, they don’t also happen at the Lodge ? 

It was a coincidence, no doubt : that was all. In the course of the 
conversation on the day previous, Mr. Pendennis had merely said, in the 
simplest way imaginable, and in reply to a question of Miss Bolton, that 
although some of the courts were gloomy, parts of the Temple were very 
cheerful and agreeable, especially the chambers looking on the river and 
around the gardens, and that the gardens were a very pleasant walk on 
Sunday evenings, and frequented by a great number of people — and here 
by the merest chance, all our acciuaiutamies met together, just like so 
many people in genteel life. What could be more artless, good-natured, 
or natural ? 

Pen looked very grave, pompous, and dandified. He was unusually 
smart and brilliant in his costume. His wljite duck trousers and white 
hat, his neckcloth of many colours, his liglit waistcjoat, gold chains, 
and shirt-studs, gave him the air of a prince of the blood at least. How 
his splendour bec^ame his figure ! Was anybody ever like him? some 
one thought. He blushed — how his bluslics became him ! the same 
individual said to herself. The children, on seeing him the day before, 
had been so struck with him, that after he had gone away, they had been 
playing at him. And Ameliar-Ann, stujking her little chubby fingers 
into the arm-holes of her pinafore, as Pen was wont to do witli liis waist- 
coat, had said, ‘ Now, Bessy-Jaiie, I ’ll be Missa Pendennis.’ Fanny had 
laughed till she cried, and smothered her sister witli kisses for that feat. 
How happy, too, she was to see Arthur embracing the child ! 

If Arthur was red, Fanny, on tlie contrary, was vtny w^orn and pale. 
Arthur remarked it, and asked kindly why she looked so fatigued. 

‘ I was awake all night,’ said Fanny, and began to blush a little. 

* I put out her candle, and hen^dered her to go to sleep ami leave off 
readin’,’ interposed the fond mother. 

‘ You were reading ? And what was it that interested you so ? ’ asked 
Pen, amused. 

‘ Oh, it ’s so beautiful I ’ said Fanny. 

‘What?’ 

* “ Walter Lorraine,” ’ Fanny sighed out. ‘ How I do hate that 
Neara — Nsera — I don’t know the pronunciation. And how I love 
Leonora, and Walter ; oh, how dear he is ! ’ 

How had Fanny discovered the novel of ‘ Walter Lorraine,’ and that 
Pen was the author ? This little person remembered every single word 
which Mr. Pendennis had spoken on the night previous, and how he wrote 
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in books and newspapers. What books ? She was so eager to know, 
tliat she had almost a mind to be civil to old Bows, who was suffering 
under her displeasure since yesterday, but she determined first to make 
application to Costigan. She began by coaxing the Captain and smiling 
upon him in her most winning way, as she helped to arrange his dinner 
and set his humble apartment in order. She was sure his linen wanted 
.mending (and indeed the Ca2)tain’s linen-closet contained some curious 
specimens of manufactured flax and cotton). She would mend his shirts 
— all his sliirts. What horrid holes — ^^\iiat funny holes I She put her 
little face through one of tliem, and laughed at the old warrior in the 
most winning manner. She would have made a funny little picture 
looking through the holes. Then she daintily removed Costigan’s dinner 
things, tripping about tlie room as she had seen the dancers do at the 
play ; and she danced to the Captain’s cupboard, and produced his 
whisky-bottle, and mixed him a tumbler, and must taste a drop of it — a 
little drop ; and the Captain must sing her one of his songs, his dear 
songs, and teach it to her. And when he liad sung an Irish melody in 
his rich (luavcriiig voice, fancying it was he who was fascinating the little 
Siren, she |)ut her little (juestion about Arthur Pendennis and his novel, 
and having got an answer, (^ared for nothing more, but left the Captain 
at the piano about to sing her another song, and the dinner-tray in the 
passage, and the shirts on tlie chair, and ran downstairs, quickening her 
pace as she sped. 

Captain Costigan, as he said, was not a litherary cyarkter, nor had he 
as yet found time to peruse his young friciurs ellygant perfaurumance, 
though he intended to teak an early o|)porchunitce of purchasing a 
cawj^ee of his work. But he knew the name of Pen’s novel from the 
fact that Messrs. Finucane, Bludyer, and other frequenters of the Back 
Kitchen, spoke of Mr. l^cndcniiis (not all of them with great friendship ; 
for Bludyer called him a confounded coxcomb, and Hoolan wondered 
that Doolan did not kick him, etc.) by the sobihiuetof Walter Lorraine, 
— ^and was hence enabled to give Fanny the information which she 
required. 

* And she went and ast for it at the libery,’ Mrs. Bolton said, — 
‘ several liberies — and some ’ad it and it was hout, and some ’adn’t it. 
And one of the liberies as ’ad it wouldn’t let ’er ’ave it without a 
severing , and she ’adn’t one, and slie came kick a-(aying to me — didn’t 
you, Fanny ? — and I gave her a sovering.’ 

‘ And, oh, I was in such a fright lest any one should have come to 
the libery and took it while I was away,’ Fanny said, her cheeks and 
eyes glowing. ‘ And, oh, I do like it so ! ’ 

Arthur was touched by this artless sympathy, immensely flattered and 
moved by it. ‘ l)o you like it ? ’ he said. ‘ If you will come up to my 
chambers I will — No, I will bring you one — no, I will send you one. 
Cood-night. Thank you, Fanny. God bless you. I mustn ’t stay with 
you. Good-bye, good-bye.’ And, pressing her hand once, and nodding 
to her mother and the other children, he strode out of the gardens. 
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He quickened his pace as he went from them, and ran out of the gate 
talking to himself. ‘Dear, dear little thing,’ he said, — ‘darling little 
Fanny ! You are worth them all. I wish to heaven Shandon was har^k. 
I ’d go home to my mother. I mustn’t see her. I won’t. I won’t, so 
help me ’ 

As he was talking thus, and running, the passers-by turning to look 
at him, he ran against a little old man, and perceived it was Mr. Bows. 

‘ Your very ’umble servant, sir,’ said Mr. Bows, making a sarcastic 
bow, and lifting his old hat from his forehead. 

‘ I wish you a good day,’ Arthur answered sulkily. ‘ Don’t let me 
detain you, or give you the trouble to follow me again. I am in a hurry, 
sir; good-evening.’ 

Bows thought Pen had some reason for hurrying to his rooms. 
‘Where are they ?’ exclaimed the old gentleman. ‘ You know whom I 
mean. They ’re not in your rooms, sir, are tlicy '? They told Bolton 
they were going to church at the Temple ; they weren’t there. They 
are in your chambers : they mustn’t stay in your chambers, Mr. 
Peudennis.’ 

‘ Damn it, sir ! ’ cried out Pcndcimis fiercely. ‘ Come and sec if they 
are in my chambers : here ’s the court and the door — come in and see.’ 
xind Bows, taking off his hat and bowing first, followed the young man. 

They were not in Pen’s chambers, as we know. But when the 
gardens were closed, the two -women, who had had but a melancholy 
evening’s amusement, walked away sadly -witli the children, and they 
entered into Lamb Court, and stood under the lamp-post which 
cheerfully ornaments the centre of that quadrangle, and looked up to the 
third floor of the house where Pendennis’s chambers w^erc, and where 
they saw a light presently kindled. Then tliis couple of fools went 
away, the children dragging wearily after them, and returned to 
Mr. Bolton, who was immersed in rum-and-water at his lodgings in 
Shepherd’s Inn. 

Mr. Bows looked round the blank room which the young man occu- 
pied, and which had received but very few ornaments or additions since 
the last time we saw them. WaiTington’s old bookcase and battered 
library. Pen’s writing-table with its litter of papers, presented an aspect 
cheerless enough. ‘ Will you like to look in the bedrooms, Mr. Bows, 
and see if my victims are there ? ’ he said bitterly ; ‘ or wliether I Jiave 
made away with the little girls, and hid them in the coal-hole ! ’ 

‘Your word is sufficient, Mr. Pendennis,’ the otlu^r said in his sad 
tone. ‘ You say they are not here, and I know tlu^y are not. And I 
hope they never have been here, and never will come.’ 

‘ Upon my word, sir, you are very good, to choose my ficquaintances 
for me,’ Arthur said, in a haughty tone ; ‘ and to siq^pose that anybody 
would be the worse for my society. I remember you, and owe you 
kindness from old times, Mr. Bows ; or I should speak more angrily than 
I do, about a very intolerable sort of persecution to which you seem 
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inclined to subject me. You followed me out of your Inn yesterday, as 
if you wanted to watch that I shouldn’t steal something.’ Here Pen 
stammered and turned red directly he had said the words ; he felt he 
had given the other an opening, which Bows instantly took. 

‘ I do think you came to steal something, as you say the words, sir,’ 
Bows said. ‘ Do you mean to say that you came to pay a visit to poor 
old BoWs, the fiddler 1 or to Mrs. Bolton, at the porter’s lodge 1 Oh fie ! 
Such a fine gentleman as Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, doesn’t condescend 
to walk up to my garret, or to sit in a laundress’s kitchen, but for 
reasons of his own. And my belief is that you came to steal a pretty 
girl’s heart away, and to ruin it, and to spurn it afterwards, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis. That ’s what the world makes of you young dandies, you 
gentlemen of fashion, you liigh and mighty aristocrats that trample upon 
the people. It ’s sport to you, but what is it to the poor, think you ; 
the toys of your pleasures, whom you play with, and whom you fling into 
the streets when you are tired ? I know your order, sir. I know your 
selfishness and your arrogance, and your pride. What does it matter to 
my lord that the poor man’s daughter is made miserable, and her family 
brought to shame? You must have your pleasures, and the people of 
course must pay for them. What are we made for, but for that? 
It ’s the way with you all — the way with you all, sir.’ 

Bows was speaking beside the question, and Pen had his advantage 
here, which he was not sorry to take — not sorry to put off the debate from 
the point upon which his adversary had first engaged it. Arthur broke 
out with a sort of laugh, for which he asked Bows’s pardon. ‘ Yes, I am 
an aristocrat,’ he Siiid ; ‘ in a palace up three pair of stairs, with a 
carpet nearly as handsome as yours, Mr. Bows. My life is passed in 
grinding the people, is it? — in ruining virgins and robbing the poor? 
My good sir, this is very well in a comedy, where Job Thornberry slaps 
his breast, and asks my Lord how dare he trample on an honest man 
and poke out an Englishman’s fireside ; but in real life, Mr. Bows, to a 
man who has to work for his bread as much as you do — how can you 
talk about aristocnits tyrannising over the people ? Have I ever done 
you a wrong ? or assumed airs of superiority over you ? Did you not 
have an early regard for me — in days when we were both of us romantic 
young fellows, Mr. Bows ? Come, don’t be angry with me now, and let 
us be as good friends as we were before.’ 

‘ Those days were very different,’ Mr. Bows answered ; * and Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis was an honest, impetuous young fellow then ; rather 
selfish and conceited, perhaps, but honest. And I liked you then, 
because you were ready to ruin yourself for a woman.’ 

‘ And now, sir ? ’ Arthur asked. 

‘ And now times are changed, and you want a woman to ruin herself 
for you,’ Bows answered. ‘ I know this child, sir. I ’ve always said 
this lot was hanging over her. She has heated her little brain with 
novels, until her whole thoughts are about love and lovers, and she 
sc^anjely sees that she treads on a kit(3hen floor. I have taught the 
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little thing. I am fond of the girl, sir. I hn a lonely old man ; I lead a 
life that I don’t like, among boon companions, who make me melane.holy. 
I have but this child that I care for. Have pity upon me, and don’t 
take her away from mo Mr. Pendennis — don’t take her away.’ 

The old man’s voice broke as he spoke. Its accents touched Pen, 
much more than the menacing or sarcastic tone which Bows had com- 
menced by adopting. 

‘ Indeed,’ said ho kindly, ‘ you do me a wrong if you fancy I intend 
one to poor little Fanny. I never saw her till Friday night. It was the 
merest chance that our friend Oostigan threw her into my way. I have 
no intentions regarding hei' — that is ’ 

‘ That is, you know very well that she is a foolish girl, and her motlicr 
a foolish woman, — tliat is, you meet her in tlie Temple Gardens, and of 
course without previous concert, — that is, that when I found licr yester- 
day, reading tho book you’ve wrote, she scorned me,’ Bows said. 
‘What am I good for but to be laughed at? a deformed old fellow like 
me ; an old fiddler that wears a thrcadl)aro coat, and gets his bread by 
playing tunes at an alehouse? You are a tine gentleman, you are. You 
wear scent in your handkerclncf, and a ring on y(.)ur fingtT. You go to 
dine with great people. Who ever gives a (.Tust to old Bows ? And yet 
I might have been as good a man as the best of you. I might have 
been a man of genius, if I had had the chance ; ay, and have li\Td with 
the master-spirits of the land. But everything has failed with me. I ’d 
ambition once, and wrote plays, poems, musie — nobody wonid give me a 
liearing. I never 1 oV(mI a woman but she lauglied at me ; and here I am 
in my old age alone — alone 1 Don’t take this girl from me, Mr. Pen- 
dennis, I say again ! Leave her with me a little longer. She w^as like 
a child to me till yesterday. W'hy did you step in, and make her mock 
lay deformity and old age?’ 

‘ I am guiltk'ss of that, at least,’ Arthur said, with something of a sigh. 
‘Upon my wmrd of honour, I wnsh I had munn* seen the girl. My 
calling is not seduction, Mr. Bow^s. I did not imagine tliat I had made 
an imi)ression on p»)or Fanny, until — until to-iiiglit. And then, sir, I 
was sorry, and wnos flying from iny temptation as you came upon me. 
And,’ he added, with a glow upon his check, wdiich, in the gathering dark- 
ness, his companion could not see, and with an audible tremor in his 
voice, ‘ I do not mind telling you, sir, that on this Sabbatli evening, as 
tho cliurch bells were ringing, I thouglit of my oavii home, and of women 
angelically pure and good, wdio dwell there ; and I "was ruiming hither as 
I met you, that I might avoid the danger which besets me, and ask 
strength of G^d Almighty to do my duty.’ 

After these words from Arthur a silence ensued, and wlicti the con- 
versation was resumed by his guest, the latter spoke in a tone which was 
much more gentle and friendly. And on taking farewell of Pen, Bows 
asked leave to shake hands with him, and with a very warm and affec- 
tionate greeting on both sides, apologised to Arthur for having mistaken 

2i> 
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him, and paid him some compliments which caused the young man to 
squeeze his old friend's hand heartily again. And as they parted at Pen's 
door, Arthim said he had given a promise, and he hoped and trusted that 
Mr. Bows might rely on it. 

‘Amen to that prayer,' said Mr. Bows, and went slowly down the 
the stair. 


CHAPTER L 

THE HAPPY VILLAGE AGAIN 

E arly in tins history, we have had occasion to speak of the little 
town of Claveriiig, near which Pen's paternal home of Fairoaks 
stood, and of somt^ of thti jx^ople who inhabited the place ; and 
as the society tliere was by no means amusing or pleasant, our reports 
concerning it were not carried to any vciy great length. Mr. Samuel 
Huxter, the gentleman whose acquaintance we lately made at Va\ixh«all, 
was one of the choice spirits of the little town, when he visited it during 
his vacations, and enlivened the tables of his friends there by the wit of 
Bai*tholomew’s and the gossi]) of the iashionable Loiuloii circles which 
he freqtiented. 

Mr. Hobmdl, the young gentleman whom Pen had thrashed, in conse- 
quence of the <iuaiTel in the Fotheringay alTair, was, whilst a pu])il at 
the Grammer School at (Jlavcring, made very W(‘leome at the tea-table 
of Mrs. Iluxter, Samuer.s mother, and was free of the sm-gery, where he 
knew the way to the tamariudq>ots, and c.'onhl seent his j>ocket-haiidker- 
chief with rose-water. Ainl it was at this perio<l of his life that ho 
formed an attachiiu-nt for Miss Sophy Huxter, whom, on his father's 
demise, he married, and took home to his house of the Warren, a few 
miles from Clavering. 

The family had }x')sse8se<l and cultivated an estate tlnu'c for many years, 
as yeomen and farmers. Mr. IbjbiieH’s father pulled down tlu^ old farm- 
house ; built a Haring new whitewashed mansion, with capacious sbihles; 
had a piano in the drawing-room ; k('pt a j)ack of harriers ; and assumed 
the title of Squire. Holniell. When he died, and his sou reigned in his 
stead, the family migiit be. fairly considered to 1 k) established as county 
gentry. And Sam Huxter, in London, did no groiit wrong in boasting 
aUjut his brother-in-law’s place, liis hounds, horses, and hospitality, to 
liis admiring comnnles at llartholomcw's. Every year, at a turn com- 
inoidy when Mrs. liobncll could not leave the increasing duties of her 
nursery, Ilobiudl came up to London for .a lark, had rooms at the 
Tavisto(ik, arrl he and Sam indulged in the pleasures of the town together. 
Ascot, the theatres, Vauxhall, and the convivial ta veins in the joyous 
neighbourhood of Go\ ent Garden, were visited by the vivacious squire, in 
compfHJV vith Ids learned brother. When ho wijs in London, as he said, 
he liked to do as Loudon does, and to ‘ go it a bit,' and when he returned 
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to the west, he took a new bonnet and shawl to Mrs. Hobnell, and 
relinquished, for countiy B]x>rts and occupations during tlie next eleven 
months, the elegant amusements of London life. 

Sam Hu X ter kept up a correspondence with his relative, and supplied 
Jiim with choice news of the metropolis, in return for the baskets of hares, 
partridges, and clouted cream which the squire and his good-natured \^nfc 
forwarded to Sam. A youth more brilliant and distinguished they did 
not know. He was the life and soul of their house, when he made his 
appearance in his native place. Ilis songs, jokes, and fun kept the 
Warren in a roar. He had saved their eldest darliiig^s life, l)y taking a 
fish-bone out of her throat : in fim*, he was tlui delight of tlieir circle. 

As ill-luck would have it, Pen again fell in witli Mr. Iluxter, only 
tliree days after the rencontre at Vauxhall. Faithful to his vow, he had 
not been to see little Fanny. He was trying to drive her from his mind 
by occupation, or other mental excitment. He laboured, though not 
to much profit, incessantly in his rooms ; and, in his capacity of critic for 
the Pall Mall Gazette, made woeful and savage onslaught on a ])oem and 
a romance which came before him for judgment. Tli(‘se authors slain, he 
went to dine alone at a lonely club of the Polyanthus, wh(‘re the vast soli- 
tudes frightened him, and made him only the mon' moody. H(^ had been to 
more theatres for relaxation. The whole liouse was roaring with laughter 
and applause, and he saw only an ignoble farce that made him sad. It 
would have dami)ed the spirits of the bulYo<m on tlie stage to have seen 
Pen’s dismnl fjwe. He hardly km'w what was happtaiing ; the scene 
and the drama passed before him like a dn am or a f«‘ver. Then he 
thought he would go to the Pack Kitchen, his old haunt with Warrington 
— he Avas not a bit sleepy yet. The day In-fore he laid walkeil tAventy 
miles in seareli after rest, oati* Hanip>t<*a4l (’jiininon and Hendon lanes, 
and had got no sleep at night. Hi* wouhl gi> to tin' Pack Kitehen. It 
Avjis a sort of comfort to him to think lie .should see Pows. Pows was 
there, ATiy calm, jnvsiding at the old ]>iaiio. ^Some tremendous eoinic 
songs Averc sung, Avhich made the room (‘rack with laughter. Hoav 
strange they seemed to Pen ! He could only see Pows. In an extinct 
volcano, such as he boasted that his breast Avas, it Avas Avonderful how 
he should feel such a flame ! Tavo days’ indulgence had kindled it ; 
two days’ abstimmee had set it bni-ningiii fury. 8o, musing nixm this, 
and drinking do^ni one glass after another, as ill-luek Avonld liave it, 
Arthur’s eyes lighted upon Mr. Iluxter, Avho had been to the theatre, 
like himself, and, with tAVo or throe comrades, now entered the room. 
Huxter whispered to his companions, greatly to Pen’s annoyance. Arthur 
felt that the other Av^as bilking alxnit him. Huxter then Avorked 
through the room, follow'ed by his friends, and came and took a place 
opposite to Pen, ncxlding familiarly to him, and holding him out a dirty 
hand to shake. 

Pen shook hands with his felW-toAvnsman. He thought he had 
been needlessly savage to him on the last night when they had met. 
As for Huxter, perfectly at good-humour Avith himself and the world, it 
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never entered his mind tliat he could be disagreeable to anybody ; and 
the little dispute, or * chaff,’ as he styled it, of Vauxhall, was a trifle 
which he did not in the least reganl. 

The disciple of Galen having called for ‘ four stouts,’ with which he 
and his i^arty refreshed tlieinselves, began to tliink what would be the , 
most amusing topic of conversation with Pen, and hit uiK)n that precise 
one 'wliich w’as most painful to our young gentleman. 

‘Jolly night at Vauxhall — wasn’t it?’ he said, and wdnked in a very 
knowing way. 

‘ I ’m ghul you liked it,’ ix)or Pen said, groaning in spirit. 

‘I was dev’lish cut — uncommon — lieen dining with some chaps at 
Greeinvi(!h. Tliat w^as a pretty bit of muslin hanging on your arm — 
W'ho w'lus she ? ’ asked the fascinating student. 

The question was too much for Arthdr. ‘ Have I asked you any ques- 
tions al30ut yourself, ISlr. Iluxter ?’ he said. 

‘ I didn’t mean any offence — l>cg pardon — luing it ! you cut up quite 
siivage,’ said Pen’s astonished interlocutor. 

‘Do 3 'ou rememl)er wdiat took place Ixdween us the otlier night?’ 
Pen asked, wdth gat liering wrath. ‘You forget? A^^ry j)rol)a))ly. You 
w'ere tipsy, as you observed just now, and very rude.’ 

‘ Hang it, sir, I asked your pirdon,’ Huxter said, looking red. 

‘You did certainly, and it w'as granted wdth all my heart, I am sure. 
But if you recollect, I begged that you w'ould have the goodness to omit 
me from the list of your ac<|uaintance for the future ; and when w^o 
met in public, that yon w’ould not take the trouble to rcr'ognise im*. 
Will you please to remember this hereafter? ami as the song is 
lx?ginning, permit me to leave you t<^ the unrestrained enjoyment of 
the music.’ 

He took his hat, and making a Ixnv to the ama/cd Mr. Huxter, 
left thtalde, a.s Huxter’s comrades, after a pause of w'onder, .\*t up 
such a roar of laughter at Huxter, as called bn- the intervention of the 
president of the room ; w'ho bawled out, ‘Silenc(^, gentlemen; do have 
Kilencc for “ The? Body Snatcher ”! ’ wdiich jxq ml ar song began as Pen 
left the Bar*k Kitchen. He flattered himself that he had ef>mman(h>d his 
temper perfectly. He rather wislu'cl that Huxter had been pugnacious. 
He would have likc<l to fight him or som(dx)dy. He wTiit home. The 
day’s work, the dinner, the play, the w hisky-and-W'ater, the ciuarrel 
— nothing .sootlied him. He .slept no l)ctter than on the j>reviou.s 
night. 

A few^ days afterwards, Air. Sam Huxter WTotc homo a letter to Mr. 
Hobnell in the country, of wdiieli Mr. Arthur Pendeniiis formed the 
jjrincipal subject. Sam de.scril)ed Arthur’s pursuits in London, and his 
confounded insolence of Ix'haviour to his old friends from home. He 
said he w^as an alxindoned criminal, a regular Don Juan, a follow who, 
when he. Hd come into the country, ought to l>e kept out of honest 
people ^ houses. He had seen him at VaiLxhall, dancing with an innocent 
girl in ^ lower ranks of life, of wdiom he was making a victim. He 
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liad found out from an Irish gentleman (formerly in the army), who 
frequented a club of which he, Huxter, was member, who the girl was 
ou whom this conceited liumhxig was pratitisiiig his infernal arts ; and he 
thought he sliould warn her father, etc. etc. — The letter then touched ou 
general news, conveyed the writer^s thanks for the last parcel and the 
rabbits, and hinted his extreme rcjuliness for further favours. 

About once a year, as we have stated, there Wiis occasion for a 
christening at the Warren, and it happ(‘iied that this ceremony took 
place a day after Hobnell had received tlie letter of his brotherdn-law in 
town. The infant (a darling little girl) was cliristened Mira-Lueretia, 
after its two godmothers. Miss Portman and Mrs. Pybus of Clavering, 
and as of course Hobnell htxd cominunicrated Sam’s letter to his wife, Mrs. 
Hobnell imparted its horrid contents to her two gossi])s. A pretty story 
it was, and prettily it was told throughout Clavering in the course of 
that day. 

Mira did not — she was too much shocked to do so — speak on the 
matter to her mamma, but ]\[rs. Pybus had no su(*h feelings of reserve. 
She talked over the matter not only with IVIrs. Purtman, but with Mr. 
and the Honoumblo Mrs. Simeoe, with ISlrs. Glandt'rs, her daughters 
l)eing to that end ordered out of the room, with Madame Fribsby, and, 
in a word, with the whole of the ( Havering society. Madame Fribsby 
looking furtively up at her picture of the Dragoon, and inwards into her 
own w^ounded memory, said that men would be imm, and as long as they 
were men would be dec^eivers ; and she pensively quoted some lines 
from ‘Marmion,’ recjuesting to know where deceiving lovers should rest? 
Ml'S. Pybus had no w’ords of hatred, horror, contempt, strong enough for a 
villain who could be capable of coudu<*t so base. This w^as w’hat came 
of early indulgence, and insolence, and extravagance, and aristocratic airs 
(it is cerbiin that Pen had refused to drink tea w itli Mrs. Pybus), and 
attending the corrupt and horrid ])arties in tlie dreadful modern Babylon ! 
Mrs. Portman was afraid that she must aeknoAvledgc tJiat tlie mothers 
fatal partiality had spoiled this boy, that his literary sueecsses had turned 
his head, and his horrid passions liad made him forget the principles 
which Doctor Portman had instilled into him in early life. Glanders, the 
atro(nous Captain of Dragoons, wdien infm'med of the oecurrence by Mrs. 
Glanders, whistled and made jocular allusions to it at dinnerdime ; on 
which Mrs. Glanders called him a brute, and ordereil the girls again out 
of the room, as the liorrid Captain burst out laughing. Mr. Simeoe w’as 
calm under the intelligence ; but mther pleased than otherw ise : it only 
served to confirm the opinion wdiich he had ahvays had of that wu'ctched 
young man : not that he know anything aUuit him — not that he had 
read one line of his dangerous and poisonous w’orks ; Heaven forbid that 
he should ! but what could be expected from sucli a youth, and such 
frightful, such lamentable, such deplorable w'aiit of seriousness? Pen 
formed the subject for a second sermon at the Clavering chapel of ease : 
where the dangers of London, and the crime of reading or writing novels^ 
were pointed out on a Sunday evening, to a large and warm congregation. 
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They did not wait to hear whether he was guilty or not. They took his 
wickedness for granted : and with these admirable moralists, it was who 
should fling the stone at jK)or Pen. 

The next day Mrs. Pendonuis, alone and almost fainting with emotion 
and fatigue, walked or rather ran to Dw;tor Portman’s liouse, to consult 
the good Doctor. She liad had an anonymous letter ; — some Christian 
had thought it liis or her duty to stab the good soul wlio liad never done 
mortal a wrong — an anonymous letter with references to Scripture, 
|X)inting out the doom of such sinnen?, and a detailed account of Pen^s 
crime. She was in a state of terror and excitement pitiable to witness. 
Two or three hours of this pain liad aged her alretuly. In her first 
moment of figitation she liml dropped the letter, and Laura Juwl read it. 
Laura blushed when she read it ; her whole frame trembled, but it was 
with anger. ‘ The cowards,’ she said. — ‘ It isn’t true. — No, mother, it 
isn’t true.’ 

‘ It is true, and you ’ve done it, Laura,’ cried out Helen fiercely. ‘ Why 
did you refuse him wIumi lie asked you'? Why did you break my heart 
and refuse him ? It is you who led him into crime. It is you who 
flung him into tlie arms of tliis — this 'woman. — Don’t speak to me. — 
Don’t answer me. — I will never forgive you, never ! Martha, bring me 
iny Iwnnet and shawl. 1 'll go out. I w'on’t have you come with me. 
Go away. Leave me, cnu‘l girl ; why have you brought this shame on 
me ] ’ And bi<Ming her daughter anil her servants keep away from her, 
she ran down the road to Clavering. 

Doctor Portman, glaiu'ing over the letter, thought ho knew the 
handwriting, and, of course, wa.s alreiKly acipiaintod with the charge 
made against jKxir Pen. Against his own eoiisciciKX', jierhaps (for the 
worthy Doctor, like most of us, had a consideralde natural ajititude for 
receiving any report unfavoiiralde to Ids neighbours), he strove to con- 
sole Helen ; he pointed out that the slander i^ame from an anouymouii 
quarter, and therefore must be the work of a rascal ; that the charge 
might not bo true — was not true, most likely — at least, that Pen must 
be heard lx*fore lie was eondeniiied ; that the son of such a mother was 
not likely to eoinmit sueli a crime, etc. etc. 

Helen at once saw througli his feint of objection and denial. ‘You 
think he !ias done it,’ .she said, — ‘you know you think he has done it. 
Oh, why did I ever leave him, Doctor Portman, or siilfer him away from 
me? But lie can’t be dishone.st — ]>niy God, not dishonest — ^you don’t 
think that, do you ? liememlx^r liis conduct aliout that other — person 
— how mailly he was atbudied to lua*. He was an honest boy then— ho 
is now. And I thank God — yes, I fall down on my knees and tliank 
God he paid Laura. You said he wjis good — you did yourself. And 
now — if this woman loves him — and you know they must — if he has 
taken Iku from her home, or she tempteil him, which is most likely — 
why ?li, siio must be his \vife and my daughter. And he must leave 
the (In cdful world and come biuik to me — to his mother, Doctor Port- 
man, Jjet us go away and bring him back — yes — bring him bock — and 
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there shall be joy for the — the sinner that rcpentcth. Let us now, 
directly, de^r friend — this very ’ 

Helen could say no more. She fell bick and fainted. She was 
carried to a bed in the house of the pitying Doctor, and the surgeon was 
called to attend her. She lay all night in an alarming state. Laura 
came to her, or to the rectory rather; for she would not see Laura. 
And Dr. Portinan, still beseeching her to be tranquil, and growing 
bolder and more confident of Arthur^s innocence as ho witnessed the 
terrible grief of the poor mother, "WTote a letter to Ptai warning him of 
the rumours that were against him, and earnestly praying that he would 
break off and repent of a connection so fatal to his best interests and Ids 
soul’s w'olfare. 

And Laura'? — was her heart not wrung by the thought of Arthur’s 
crime and Helen’s estrangement'? Was it not a bitter blow for the 
innwent girl to think that at one stroke she should lose all the love, 
which she cared for in the world 1 


CHAPTER LI 

WHICH HAD VKUY NKART.Y BEKS THE LAST OF THE STORY 

D octor PORTMAN’S letter was sent f)ff t<» its destination in 
T/>ndon, and the w'orthy clergyman oTnleavoured to soothe 
down Mrs. Pendennis into sonn' state of com})osure until an 
answer should arrive which the Doctor tried ti^ think, or, at any rate, 
persisted in saying, would Ih'. satisfartory as regarded the morality of 
Mr. Pen. At least Helen’s wish of moving upon Lomhm, and appearing 
in person to warn her sou of his wickedness, was imprardicablc for a day 
or two. The aj)othecary forbade* her moving even far as Fairoaks for 
the tot (lay, and it was not until tlie subsequent morning that she 
found herself again back on her sofa at home, with the faithful, though 
silent, Laura nursing at her side. 

Unlu(ikily for himself and all parties, Pen never read that homily 
which Doctor Portmaii addressed to him until many weeks after the 
epistle kid been composed ; and day after day the widow waited for 
her sou’s reply lo the charges against him ; her own illness imire^xsing 
with every (lay’s delay. It w;xs a hanl bisk for Laura to bear the 
anxiety; to witness her deaiTst fri(*n(rs suffering; woi*st of all, to 
support Helen’s estmngement, and the i)ain caused to her by that 
averted affeiffion. But it ivas the custom of this young lady, to the 
utmost of her power, and by means of that gracious assistance 'which 
Heaven awarded to her poor and constant })rayers, to do her duty. 
And as that duty was performed quite noiselessly, — while the supplica- 
tions whkh endowed her with the requisite strength for fulfilling it also 
took place in her own chamber, away from all mortal sight, — we, too, 
must be perforce silent about these virtues of hers, which no more 
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bear public talking alx»ut, than a flower will bear to bloom in a ball- 
room. This only we will say — that a gooil woman is the loveliest flower 
that blooms under heaven ; and that we look with love and wonder upon 
its silent giace, its pure fragrance, its delicate bloom of beauty. Sweet 
and l)eautiful ! — the fairest and tlie most spotless ! — is it not a pity to 
see them bowed down or devoured by Grief or Death inexorable — 
wasting in disease — inning with long pain — or cut off by sudden fate in 
thek prime ? JFe may deserve grief — but why should these be unhappy ? 
— exee])t that we know that Heaven elnistens those whom it loves Ijest ; 
being pleased, by repeated trials, to make these pure si^irits more pure. 

So Pen nev('r got the lett(‘r, although it was duly p)sted and faithfully 
discharged by the postman into his letter-box in Lamb Court, and thence 
carried by the laundress to his writing-table with tlie rest of his 
lordshi])\s corresiKnideiiec. 

Those kind readers who have watched Mr. Artliur’s career hitherto, 
and have made, as tlu'y naturally w'ould do, observations upon the moral 
character and peculiarities of their aciiuaintance, have prokibly discovered 
by this time what was the prevailing fault in Mr. Pen's <lisj)(>sition, and 
who was that greati'st enemy, artfully imlieated in the titl(‘-page, with 
whom he had to contend. Not a few of us, my beloved ])ubli(‘, have tlie 
very same rascal to contend with : a scoundrel wlio takes every opixirtunity 
of bringing us into miscliief, of plunging us into quarrels, of leading us 
into idleness and unprolltable company, ainl what not. In a wonl. Pen’s 
greatest enemy was himself : and as he. had beem pampmhig, and coax- 
ing, and indulging that individual all his life, the rogue gr(‘W insohmt, 
as all spoiled servants will lie ; and at the slightest attem|)t to coerce 
him, or make him do that whieli was unpleasant to him, became franti- 
ailly rude and unruly. A jH'rson who is used to making sacrifices — 
Laura, for instance, wdio had got such a habit of giving up her own 
pleasure for others — can do the business quite easily ; but Pen, un- 
accustomed as lie was to any sort of st‘lf-denial, suffered moodily when 
called on to pay his share, and savagely gnunblcd at Ixuiig obliged to 
forego anything he likitd. 

He had resolved in his mighty mind, tlnm, that he would not see 
Fanny, and he wouldn’t. H(? tried to drive the thoughts of that fascinat- 
ing little j)^rson out of his head, by constant occupation, by exercise, by 
dissipation and society. lie worked then too much ; he walked and rode 
too much ; he ate, drank, and smoked too much : nor could all tiie cigars 
and the ])mich of which he partook drive litth^ Fanny’s image out of his 
inflamed bmin ; and at tlie end of a week of this discipline and self- 
denial our young gentleman was in bed with a fiwer. Let the r(*a<ler 
who has never had a fever in chambers pity the wrebdi who is btnind to 
undergo that calamity. 

A commitbje of marriageable Ifwlies, or of any Christian iiorsons in 
teres f'*fl i i tlie propagation of the domciitic virtues, should employ a 
CniiksluUik or a Leech, or some other kindly exixisitor of the follies of 
the day, to make a series of Designs representing the horrors of a 
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bachelor’s life in chambers, and leading the beholder to think of better 
things, and a more wholesome condition. What can he. more uncomfort- 
able than the bachelor’s lonely breakfast ? — with the black kettle in the 
dreary fire in Mi<lsummer ; or, worse still, with the fire gone out at 
Christmas, half-an-hour after the laundress has quitted the sitting-room ] 
Into this solitude the owner enters shivering, and has to commence his 
day by hunting for coals and wood ; and before he begins the work of a 
student, has to discharge the duties of a housemaid, vice j\Irs. Flanagan, 
who is absent without leave. Or, again, what can form a finer subject 
for the classical designer than the bachelor’s shirt — that garment which 
he wants to assume just at dinner-time, and which he finds without any 
buttons to fasten it 'I TIkui there is the bichclor’s return to chambers, 
after a merry Christmas holiday, spent in a cosy country-house, full of 
pretty fa(?es, and kind welcfomes and regrets. He leaves his portmanteau 
at the barber’s in the Court : he lights his dismal old candle at the 
sputtering little lamp on the stair : he enters the blank familiar room, 
wlu're the only tokens to greet him, that show any interest in his personal 
welfare, are the Christinas bills, which are lying in wait for him, 
amiably spread out on his r(‘a<ling-fable. Add to these scenes an a])pal- 
ling picture of the bachelor’s illness, and the rents in tlie Temple will 
l^egin to fall from the day of the publication of the dismal diorama. To 
be well iiichamlx‘rs is melamdioly, and lonely ami selfish enough ; but to 
Ijc ill ill chambers — to jwiss nights of pain and watehfulness — to long for 
the morniiig and the laundress — to serve yoursidf your own medicine by 
your own watch — to have no otluT (Mmqxinion for long hours but your 
owui sickening fam*ies and fevered tlnmgbls : no kind hand to give you 
drink if you are thirsty, or to smooth the hot pillow tliat ennnj)les under 
you, — this, imleed, is a fate so dismal and tragic, that we shall not 
enlarge \i])on its h('>rrors : and shall only heartily pity those bachelors in 
the Temj)le who brav(*. it every day. 

This lot befell Arthur rciidt'imis after tbe various excesses wliieli we 
have mentioned, and to which he liad siibje<‘ted Jiis unfortunate brains. 
One night he went to betl ill, ami the next <lay awoke woi*se. Ilis only 
visitor that day, besides the laundress, was the printer’s devil, from the 
jPa/l Malt Gazette office, whom the writer endeavoured, jis Ix'st lie couhl, 
to satisfy. His exertions to complete his work rendered his fever the 
greater: he could only furnish a part of the quantity of ‘coj)y’ usually 
supplied by him ; and Shandon Ix'ing absent, and 'Warrington not 
in London to give a lielp, the p(ditieal and editorial columns of the 
Gazette looked very blank indeed ; nor did the sulxeditor know how to 
fill them. 

Mr. Finucane rushed up to Pen’s chambers, and found that gentleman 
so exceedingly unwell, that the good-natured Irishman set to work ta 
supply his place, if possible, and pnxluced a serit*s of political and 
critical compositions, such as no doubt greatly edific’d the retulers of the 
periodical in which he and Pen were concerned. Allusions to the great- 
ness of Ireland, and the genius and virtue of the inhabitants of that 
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injured country, flowed magnificently from Finucane^s pen ; and Shandon, 
the Chief of the pajjer, who was enjoying himself placidly at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, looking over the columns of the journal, which was forwarded 
to him, instantly recognised the hand of the great Sub-editor, and said, 
laughing, as he flung over the paper to his wife, ‘ Look here, Mary, my 
dear, here is Jack at work again/ Indeed, Jack was a warm friend 
and a gallant pirtisan, and when he hatl the pen in hand, seldom let slip 
an o])portmiity of letting the world know that Itiifferty was the greatest 
painter in Euro])e, and woiuhniiig at tlie petty jealousy of the Academy, 
wJiieh refused to make him an R.A. : of stating that it was generally 
report<Hl at the West End, that Mr. Rooney, M.P., was apj)ointed 
Governor of Barataria : or of introducing into the subject in hand, what- 
ever it might 1)0, a compliment to the Round Towers or the Giant’s 
Causeway. And b(‘sides doing Pen’s work for liim, to the best of liis 
ability. Ids kind-hearted comrade offered to forgo his Saturday’s and 
Sunday’s holiday, and pass those days of holiday and rest as nurse-tender 
to Arthur, who, however, insisted that the other should not forego Ids 
plciisure, and tliankfully assured him that he could bear tot his malady 
alone. 

Taking his supf)cr at the Back Kitchen on the Friday night, after 
having mdiieved the work of tlie j)apcr, Finucane informed C-’aptidn 
Costigan of the illness of tlicir young friend in the Temple ; and njineiii- 
bering the bud two days afterwards, the Cai)taiu went to Lamb Court 
and paid a visit to the invalid on Sunday afternoon. lie found Mrs. 
Flanagan, the laundress, in tears in tlie sitting-room, and got a biul 
rejwrt of the inxir dear young gentleman within. Pen’s condition had 
so much alarmed her, that slie was obliged to have reirourse to the 
stimuliLS of brandy to ena])le her to support the grief which his illness 
occasioned. As she hung alxiut his lied, and endeavoured to minister to 
him, her attentions became intolerable to tlie invalid, and he begged her 
peevishly not to come near him. Hence the laundress’s tears and 
redoubled grief, and renewed appliciation to the Inittle, which she was 
accustomed to use lus an anodyne. The Captain rated the woman soundly 
for her intemperance, and jiointed out to her the fatal consequences 
which must ensue if she persisted in her imprudent courses. 

Pen, who wfus hy this time in a very fevered state, was yet gretitly 
pleased to rectave Costigan’s visit. He heard the well-known voice in 
his sitting-room, as he lay in the liedroom within, and calhxl the Captain 
eagerly to him, Jind thanked him for coming, and begged him to take a 
chair and talk to him. The Captain felt the young man’s pulse with 
great gravity — (liis own tremulous and clammy hand growing steady for 
the instant vdiile* his finger j)re.ssed Arthur’s throlibing vein) — the ])ulsc 
was beating very fiercjely — Pen’s face was haggfird and hot — his eyes were 
bloo^lsliot and gloomy ; his ‘ bird,’ as the Captain jironounced tlie word 
afterward’ giving a description of his condition, had not been shaval 
for nearly a week. Pen made his visitor sit clown, and, tossing and 
tnniing in his comfortless >)cd, began to try and talk to the Captain in 
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a lively manner about the Back Kitchen, al)out Vaiixhall, and wlion they 
should go again, and about Fanny — how was little Fanny? 

Indeed how was she ? We know how she went home very sadly on 
the previous Sunday evening, after she had seen Authur light his lamp 
in his chambers, whilst he was having his interview with Bows. Bows 
came back to his own rooms presently, passing by the Lodge door, and 
looking into Mrs. Bolton^ a(;eording to his 'svord, as he ptissed, but witli 
a very melancholy face. Siie had another weary night that night. Her 
restlessness wakened her little bcdfell()^Ys more than once. She daren’t 
read more of ‘ Walter Lomiinc * : Father W 7 is at home and would suffer 
no light. She kept the Ix^ok under her pillow^, and felt for it in the 
night. She had only just got to sleep, when tlio children ])egan to stir 
with the morning, almost as early as the birds. Though she w^as very 
angry with Bows, slie went to his room at lier a(^customed hour in the 
day, and there the good-heartexl miLsiciaii Ixigan to talk to her. 

‘ I saw Mr. Pendonnis last night, Fanny,’ he said. 

‘Did you ? I thought you did,’ Fanny ariswcre<l, looking fiercely at 
the melancholy old gentleman. 

‘I’ve been foml of you ever .since we came to live in tliis place,’ he 
continued. ‘You were a child when I came; and you used to like 
me, Fanny, until throe or four days ago: until you saw tliis gentle- 
man.’ 

‘And now, I sup|X).se, you are going to say ill of him,’ sfdd Fanny. 
'Do, Mr. bow^s — that will make me like you Ik ‘ t ter.’ 

‘Indeed I shall do no sucli thing,’ Bow's answere<l : ‘ I think he is a 
very good and honest young man.' 

‘Inde(‘tl! you know^ that if you said a word against him, I w’ouhl 
never sixak a w^ord to you again — m‘ver!’ cried i\IiSvS Fanny; and 
clenched her little liand, and p;u*(‘d u]> and dinvii the room. Bow^s noted, 
w^atched, and followed tin* ardent little creature witli a<lmiratioii and 
gl(X)my sympathy. Her cheeks tlnshe<l, her frame trembled: her eyes 
beamed love, anger, defiance. ‘ You would like to speak ill of him,’ she 
said ; ‘but you daren’t — you know’’ you daren’t ! ’ 

‘I knew him many 3 ’ears since,’ Bow’.s continued; ‘wiien he w^jis 
almost as young as you are, and ho had a romantic attachment for our 
friend the Cajitain’s daughter — Lady Mirabel that is now\’ 

Fanny laugiied. ‘I supixise tlu're w^as other r>eoi)le, too, that had 
romantic attiichinents for Miss Costigan,’ she .‘^aid : ‘I don’t w*ant to 
hear al)out ’em.’ 

‘He wanted to marry her; but their ages wore quite dispro^xir- 
tionato : and their rank in life. She wmuld not have him because he 
had no money. She acted very wdsely in refusing him ; for the two 
w^ould liave been very unhappy, and she wasn’t a tit ])ersou to go and 
live with liis family, or to make liis lunne comfortahle. Mr. Pendennis 
has his way to make in the world, and must marry a lady of his owui rank. 
A woman who loves a man will not ruin liis prospects, cause him to 
(|narrel with his family, and lead liiiu into |H)verty and misery for lier 
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gratification. An honest girl won^t do that, for her own sake, or for 
the maii^s.’ 

Fanny’s emotion, which but now had Ixjen that of defiance and anger, 
here turned to dismay and supplkjation. ‘What do I know about 
marrying, Bows ? ’ slie said. ‘ Wien w-as there any talk of it ? What 
has there boon botwoon tliis young gentleman and me that ’s to make 
people s}>eak so cruel ? It was not my doing ; nor Arthur’s — Mr. Pen- 
dennis’s — tliat I met liiin at Vauxhall. It was the Captain took me and 
ma there. We nevi'r thought of notliing wrong, I ’m sure. He came 
and rescued us, and was so very kind. Then he came to call and ask 
after us : and very very good it was of such a grand gentleman to be so 
polite to luiiiible folks like us ! And yesterday ma and me just went to 
walk in the Temple Cardens, and — and’ — here she broke out with that 
usual, unanswerable leinale argument of tears — and cried, ‘ Oh ! I wish 
I was (h'ad ! I wish I was laid in my gi’ave ; and had never, never seen 
him ! ’ 

‘He said as mucli liimself, Fanny,’ Bows said; and Fanny asked, 
througli lier sobs, AVhy, wliy should he wish he had never seen her ? 
Had she ever <lono him any harm 1 Oli, she would I’W'rish mther than 
do him any liavm. Whereupon tlie musician informed her of the conver- 
sation of tlie day jirevions, s]iowc<l lier that Pen couM not and must not 
think of lier as a wife fitting for him, and that sli(‘, as she valued her 
honest reputation, must strive* toe) te) forget him. Anel Fanny, leaving 
the musie.'ian, eonvinexd but still e)f the same mind, ami promising that 
she would avoiel the elangeT wliirh inenaeeHl her, went baek to the 
Porter’s Loelge, and told hen* mothiT all. She talked of her love for 
Arthur, anel bewailed, in her arth'ss manner, the ineH[iiality of their con- 
dition, that set barriers be‘tw(*en tliem. ‘There’s the Laely of Lyons,’ 
Fanny said. ‘ Oh, ma ! how I diel love Mr. Macready wlien I sas ' him 
do it ; anel Pauline*, for being faithful to pemr Clauele, anel always thinking 
of him ; and ho coming back to li(*r, an e)fficer, through all his dangers ! 
And if everyl)oely admires Pauline — and I’m sure everylx)ely does, for 
Vicing so true to a )>oor man — why shoulel a gentleman be ashamed of 
loving a i)oe)r girl ? Not that Mr. Arthur loves me — OJi no, no ! I ain’t 
worthy of him ; only a priiie-e*ss is 'Weirthy of suedi a gentleman as him. 
Such a f)Oct ! — writing so beautifully and looking so grand ! I ’m sure he ’s 
a nobleman, and of anciemt family, and kop’ out of his estate. Perhaps 
his uncle; has it. All, if I might, oh, how I ’d serve him, anel work for 
him, and slave for him, that I would. I wouldn’t ask for more than 
that, ma, — ^just to be alloweel to see him of a morning ; and sometimes 
he ’d say, “ How d’ you do, P'anny ?” or, “ Gexl bless you, Fanny ! ” as he 
said on Sunelay. Anel I ’d w^ork, and work ; and I ’d sit up all night, and 
read, and learn, and make myself worthy of him. Tlie Captain says his 
mother lives in the country, and is a grand laely there. Oh, how I wish 
I might g' and be her servant, ma ! I can do plenty of things, and 
work vcjy neat ? and— anel sometimes he ’el come homo, and I should 
s(*e^ him ' ■ 
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The girPs head fell on her mother^s shoulder as she spoke, and she 
gave way to a plentiful outpouring of girlish tears, to which tlie matron, 
of course, joined her own. * You mustn't think no more of liim, Fanny,' 
she said. ‘If he don't come to you, he 's a horrid, wicked man.' 

‘ Don't call him so, mother,' Fanny replied. ‘ He 's the best of men, 
the best and the kindest. Bows says he thinks he is unhappy at leaving 
poor little Fanny. It wasn't his fault, was it, that we met ? — and it 
ain't his that I mustn't see him again. He says I mustn’t — and I 
mustn't, mother. He 'll forget me, but I sliall never forget him. No ! 
I 'll pray for him, and love him always — until I die — and I shall die, I 
know I shall — and then my spirit will always go and be with him.' 

‘ You forget your poor mother, Fanny, and you ’ll break my heart by 
goin' on so,' Mrs. Bolton said. ‘ Perhaps you will see him. I 'm sure 
you 'll see him. I 'm sure he 'll come to-day. If ever I saw a man iii 
love, that man is him. When Emily Budd's young man first eauie about 
her, he was sent away by old Budd, a most respeetalde man, and violoncello 
in the orchestra at the Wells; and his own fam'ly wo\ildn’t hear of it 
neither. But he came back. We all knew Ik; would. Emily always 
said so ; and ho married her ; and this one will come back too ; and you 
mark a mother's words, and see if he don't, dear.' 

At this point of the conversation Mr. Bolton entered the Lodge for 
his evening meal. At the father's appearance, the talk between mother 
and daughter ceased instantly. Mrs. Bolton caressed and cajoled the 
surly iindertikor's aide-ile-eamp, and said, ‘Lor, Mr. B., who'd have 
thought to see you away from tin* (,dul) of a Saturday night I Fanny, 
deui, get your pa some supiH'r. Vriiat will you liavt^, B.' The poor 
gurl's got a gathering in her ej^e, or somethink in it -I was lookin' at 
it just now as you came in.' And she sipieezed her daughters hand 
as a signal of prudonee and secreey; and Fanny’s tears were ilried up 
likewise ; and by that wondrous liy})ocrisy aiid power of disguise which 
women practise, and watli whieh weapons of defence Nature endows 
them, the traces of her eiiiotioii disa])})eared ; and s]k 3 went and took 
her work, and sate in the corner so demure aiul (jiiiet, that the careless 
male parent never sus]x;cted that any tiling ailiMl Jut. 

Tims, as if fate siTined det<'rmined to intlanu; and increiuse the poor 
child's mal'.dy and passion, all einaimstaueos and all jnirties round 
about her urged h- on. Her mother eneou raged and apphnulcd it ; and 
the very words whieh Bows used in endeavouring to reiiress lier flame 
only augiiieiited this unlucky fever. Pcmi was not wicked and a seducer: 
Pen was liigh -minded in wishing to avoid her. Pen loved her; the 
good and the great, the magnitieont yontli, with the chains of gold and 
the scented auburn liair I And so he did : or so he w ould liavo loved 
her five yeai'S back perha]>s, before tlio waukl had Jiardened the ardent 
and reckless boy — before he wiis ashamed of a foolish and im])rudcnt 
passion, and strangled it as poor women do their illicit children, not on 
account of their crime, but of the shame, and from dreiul that the finger 
of the world sliould point to them. 
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What respectable person in the world will not say he was quite right 
to avoid a marriage with an ill-educated person of low degree, whose 
relations a gentleman could not well acknowledge, and whose manncra 
would not become her new station? — and wliat philosopher would 
not tell him that the best tliipg to do with these little pjissions if they 
spring up, is to get rid of them, and let them pass over and cure them- 
selves : that no man dies alxuit a woman, or vice versa : and that one 
or the other liaving found the iiniH)ssibility of gratifying his or her 
desire in the particular instance, must make the l)est of mattera, forget 
each other, look out elsewhere, and choose again? And yet, jjerhaps, 
there may be something said on the other side. Perhaps Bows was 
right in admiring tliat j>assion of Pen's, blind and unreasoning as it was, 
that made him ready to stake his all for Ids love ; perhaps, if self- 
sacrifice is a laudable virtue, mere worldly self-sacrifice is not very much 
to l)e praised ; — in fine, let this be a reserved point, to be settled by the 
individual moralist who chooses to debate it. 

So much is certain, that with the experience of the world which 
Mr. Pen now had, he would have laughe<l at and s(!Outed the idea of 
marrying a j)enniless girl out of the kitchen. And this j)oint being 
fixed in his nnnd, he was but doing his duty, as an honest man, in 
crushing any unlucky fondness which he might feel towards poor little 
Fanny. 

So she waited and waite<l in hope.s that Arthur would come. She 
waited for a whole weejk, and it was at tlie end of that time that the 
}X)or little creature h(‘ard from Costigaii of the illness \indcr which 
Ai-t)uir was suffering. 

It chawvd on that very pvrning after Costigan had visited Pen, that 
Arthur's uncle the cxc(*llcnt 3Iajor arrived in town from Piuxton, where 
his health had Ik'cu mended, and siait his valet ]\roi*gan to make 
inquiries for Arthur, and to rc<|ue.st that geiithanan to ])reakfast with 
the Major the next morning. The Major was merely passing through 
London on his way to tln^ ]Vranpiis of Steync's house of Still bixx)k, 
whore lie was (njgagcd to slioot p:irtri(lges. 

Morgan cainti ba< k to his master with a very long face. He had 
seen Mr. Arthur ; Mr. Artliur was very bad indeed ; Mr. Arthur wjis 
in l)ed with a fever. A d«)etor ought to be sent to him ; and Morgan 
thought his ease most alarming. 

Gra('ious goodness ! this was wul news indeed. He had hoped that 
Arthur could come down to Stillbrook : ho had arrangtal that lie should 
go, and pimured an invitation for his nephew from Lord Stcync. Ho 
must go himself ; he couldn’t throw Lord Steyiie over: the fever might 
be catching : it might be measles : he had never himself had the measles ; 
they were dangerous when contracted at his age. Was anylxxly with 
Mr. Arthur'^ 

Morgan said there was somelxidy a missing of Mr. Arthur. 

The Major then asked, had his nephew taken any advice? Morgan 
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said he had asked that question, and had been told that Mr. Pendennis 
had had no do<itor. 

Morgan’s master was sincerely vexed at hearing of Arthur’s calamity. 
He would have gone to him, but what good could it do Arthur that ho 
the Major should catch a fever? His own ailments rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible that he should attend to anybody but himself. But 
the young man must have advice — the b(*st advice ; and Morgan was 
straightway despatched with a note from Major Pendennis to his friend 
Doctor Goodenough, who by good luck happened to be in London and at 
homo, and who quitted his dinner instantly, and whose carriage was, in 
half-an-hoiu*, in Upper Temple Lane, near Pen’s chambers. 

The Major had asked the kind-heart(Ml physician t<» bring him news 
of his nephew at the Club wdiere he liimself was dining, and in the 
course of the night the Doctor made his ai)i)earan(;e. The affair was 
very serious : the patient was in a higli fever : he ha<l had Pen bled 
instantly : and woidd sec him the first thing in the morning. The 
Major went disconsolate- to bed with this unfortunate news. When 
Goodenough came to see him according to his promise the next day, the 
Doctor had to listen for a quarter of an liour to an a(:(;()unt of the 
Major’s own maladies, before the latter had leisure io hear about 
Arthiu’. 

He had had a very bad night — his — liis nurse said : at one hour lie had 
been delirious. It might end badly : his mother had better be sent for 
immediately. The Major wrote tin*. h*ttcr to ]\lrs. reinlcnnis with the 
greatest alacrity, and at the same time with the most i>oUte ])ro(‘autions. 
As for going himself to the lad, in his state it was iiiiiK>ssil)Ie. ‘Could 
I be of any use to him, my dear Dootor !' he nsketl 

The Doctor, with a pcculinr hiiigh, said. No: hr didn't think the 
Major could he of any use; that his own jaccious hrnith required the 
most delicate treatment, and that he had l}rst go into the country and 
stay: that ho himself would take care to .w the patient twice a day, 
and do all in his ])o\ver for him. 

The Major declared, u]>on his honour, that if he could be of any use 
he 'would rush to Pen’s chambers. As it was, Morgaji should go and 
see that everything was right. The Doidor must write to liim by every 
post to Stillbrook : it was but forty miles distant from London, and if 
anything happened he would come up at any sacrilioe. 

Major Pendennis tmnsacted his benevolence by (le])uty and by post. 
‘What else could he do?’ as he said. ‘Gad, you know, in these cases, 
it ’s best not disturbing a fellow. If a ]nH)r ftdlow goes to the bad, 
why. Gad, you know he’s dis^msed of. But in order to get well (and 
in tins, my dear Doctor, I’m sure you will agree with me), the best 
way is to keep him quiet — |>erfe(‘tly (piiet.’ 

Thus it was the old gentleman tried to satisfy his eouseienee : and he 
went his way that day to Stillbrook by railway (for railways have 
sprung up in the course of this narrative, though tliey have not quite 
penetrated into Pen’s country yet), and made his aiqxjanince, in his 
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usual trim onler and curly wig, at the dinner-table of the Marquis of 
Steyne. But we must do the Major the justice to say, that he wjis 
very unliappy and gloomy in demeanour. Wagg and Wenham rallied 
him about his low spirits ; asked whether he was crossed in love, and 
otherwise diverted themselves at his expense. He lost his money at 
whist after dinner, and actually trumped his partner’s highest spade. 
And tlie thoughts of the suffering boy, of whom he was proud, and 
wliom lie loved after his manner, kept the old fellow awake half through 
the night, and made him feverish and uneasy. 

On the morrow he received a note in a handwriting which he did not 
know : it was that of Mr. Bows, indeed, sjiying that Mr. Arthur Pen- 
deniiis had had a tolerable night ; and that as Doctor Goodenough Inul 
stated that the Major desired to be informed of his nejihew’s health, he, 
R. B., had sent him the news per mil. 

Tlie next day lie was going out shooting, al^out noon, with some of 
the gentlemen staying at Lord Stcyne’s liousc ; and the company, wait- 
ing for the carriages, were assembled on the terrace in front of the 
house, when a lly drove up from the neighl_K Hiring station, and a grey- 
hi'aded, rather shaljby old gentleman juni])ed out, and asked for Majiu' 
Pcndeiinis. It was Mr. Bows. He took the Major asicle and spoke to 
him ; most of the gentleineii round alxiut saw that something serious 
had happened, from the alarmed look of the Major’s face. 

Wagg said, ‘ It ’s a bailiff come down to nab the Major’ ; but nobody 
laughed at tlie pleasantry. 

‘Hullo! What’s tlie matter, Pcndminis?’ cried Lord Steyne, with 
his strident V(>i(‘c. ‘ Anything wrong?’ 

‘It’s -it’s — my boy that’s c//ro/,’ .said the Major, and biU'st into a 
sob — the old man was quite overcome. 

‘ Not dead, my Lord ; but very ill when I left London,’ Mr. Bows 
said in a low voice. 

A britzka came up at this moment as th(‘ three men were speaking. 
The peer looked at his watch. ‘You’ve twenty minutes to catch the 

mail-train. Jump in, Pendennis; and drive like h , sir, do you 

hear ? ’ 

The carnage drove off swiftly with Pendennis and his companion, and 
let us trust tliat tint oath will be jiardoned to the Marquis of Steyne. 

The M qor drovij rafiidly from the station to the Tein|de, and found 
a travelling carriage already before him, and blocking up the naiTOW 
Temple Lane. Two iadi(‘S got out of it, and were asking their way of 
the porters ; the Major looked by chance at the pinel of the (‘arriage, 
and saw the worn-out crest of the Eagle looking at the Sun, and the 
motto, ‘Nexi tenui penna,’ jiaintcd beneath. It was his brothers old 
carriage, built many many years ago. It was Helen ami Laura that 
Avere asking their way to ])oor Pen’s room. 

He i;m up to them ; liastily clasped his sister’s arm and ki8.sed her 
hand ; anil the three entered into Lamb Court, and mounted the long 
gloomy stair. 
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They knocked very gently at the door, on which Arthur’s name was 
written, and it was opened by Fanny Bolton. 


CHAPTER LII 

A CRITICAL CHAPTER 

A Fanny saw the two ladies and the anxious countenance of the 
elder, who regarded her with a look of inscrutable alarm and 
terror, the poor girl at once knew that Pcn\s mother was before 
her ; there was a resemblance between the widow’s haggard eyes and 
Arthur’s as he tossed in his l3ed in fever. Fanny looked wistfully at 
Mi*s. Pcndemiis and at Laui'a afterwards ; there was no more expression 
in the latter’s face than if it ha<l Ikjcii a mass of stone. Hard-liearted’ 
ness and gloom dwelt on the figures of l)oth the new-comers ; neither 
showed any faintest gleam of mercy or sympathy for Fanny. She 
looked desperately from them to the Major behind them. Old Pendennis 
dropped his eyelids, looking up ever so stealthily from uiider them at 
Arthur’s poor little nurse. 

‘I — I wrote to you yestenlay, if you please, ma’am,’ Fanny said, 
trembling in every limb as she spoke ; and as jmle as Laura, whose sad 
menacing face looked over Mrs. Peinlennis’s shoulder. 

‘Did you, madam?’ Mrs. Pendennis said. ‘I suppose I may now 
relieve you from nursing my sou. I am his mother, you understand.’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am. I — tliis is the way to Ids Oh, wait a minute,’ 

cried out Fanny, ‘ I must prej>are you for his ’ 

The widow, whose face had Iwii hoixdt‘.ssly criud and ruthless, here 
started l3a<;k with a gasp and a little cry, wliich she sj)eedily stilled. 

‘ He ’s been so since yesterday,’ Fanny said, trembling very mucli, and 
with chattering teeth. 

A horrid shriek of laughter came out of Pen’s room, wlioreof tlie door 
was open ; and, after several shouts, tJie ]K)or wretcli began to sing a 
college drinking”Soiig, and then to hurray and to shout as if he was in 
the midst of a wine party, and to thimip with his fist against the 
wainscot. He was quite delirious. 

‘ He does not know me, ma’am,* Fanny said. 

* Indeed. Perhaps he will know his mother ; let me j){iss, if you 
please, and go in to him.* And the widow hjistily pushed by little Fanny, 
and through the dark i)assago which led into Pen’s sitting-room. Laura 
sailed by Fanny, too, without a word ; and Major Pendennis followed 
them. Fanny sat down on a bench in the passage, and cried, and i)niyed 
as well as she could. She would have died for him ; and they hated her ! 
They had not a word of thanks or kindness for her, the fine ladies. She 
sate there in the passage, she did not know how long. They never came 
out to si^eak to her. She sate there until Dr. Goodeiiough came to pay 
his second visit that day j he found the poor little thing at the door. 
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‘ What, nurse 1 How ’s your patient 1 * asked the good-natured Doctor. 
‘ Has he liad any rest ? ’ 

‘ Go and ask them. They ’re inside,’ Fanny answered. 

* Who ] his mother 1 ’ 

Fanny nodded her head and didn’t sixmk. 

* You must go to bed yoiii*self, my poor little maid,’ said the Doctor. 
* You will be ill too, if you don’t.’ 

‘ Oh, mayn’t I come and see him : mayn’t I come and see him ? I — 
I — love him so,’ the little girl said ; and as she spoke she fell down on 
her knees and clasped hold of the Doctor’s liand in such an agony that 
to see her melted the kind physician’s heart, and caused a mist to come 
over his spectacles. 

‘Pooli, pooh! Xonsense ! Nurse, has he taken his draught? Has 
he had any rest ? Of course you must come and see him. So must I.’ 

‘ They 1l let me sit here, won’t they, sir ? I ’ll never make no noise. 
I only ask to stop here,’ Fanny said. On which the Doctor called her 
a stupid little thing ; put her do\Mi u])on the l^ench where Pen’s printer’s 
devil used to sit so many hoiu'.s ; taj^ped her pale cheek with his finger, 
and bustled into the further room. 

Mrs. Pendennis was ensconced pale and solemn in a great chair by 
Pen’s bedside. Her watch was on the lx}d-table by Pen’s medicines. 
Her bonnet and (doaks were laid in the window. She had her Bible in 
her lap, without which she never travelled. Her tirst movement, after 
seeing her son, had been to take Fanny’s shawl and Ixmnt't, which were 
on his drawers, and bring them out and drop them down upon his study- 
table. She had closed the door upon Major Pendennis, and Laura to<^ ; 
and taken possession of her son. 

She had had a great doubt and terror lest Arthur should not know 
Ikt ; but that pang was spared her, in part at least. Pen knew his 
mother (piite well, and familiarly smiletl and nodded at her. ''A hen she 
<-ame in, he instantly fancied that they were at home at Fairoaks ; and 
Ix'gan b> talk and chatter and laugh in u rambling wild way. Lauiu 
could hear him outside. His laughter shot sliafts of |M>ison into her 
lieart. It was true then. He liad }>ecn guilty — mid with that creature I 
— an intrigue with a servant maid ; and she had loved him — and he. 
was dying most likely — raving ami unrepentant. The Major now and 
then Imiiiined out a word of remark or consolation, which Laura seanie 
]i(‘ard. A dismal sitting it was for all jiarties; and when (ioodenougli 
a])pearcd, he came, like an angel into the room. 

It is not only for the sick man, it is for the sick man’s friends that 
the Doctor comes. His presence is often fis good for them as for the 
patient, and tliey long for him yet more eagerly. How we have all 
watcdi(*d after him ! what an emotion the thrill of his (jaiTiage-wheels in 
the stieot, and at length at the door, luis made us feel ! how wo hang 
ujK»n Ics words, and what a comfm-t we get from a smile or two, if ho 
<tan \nnclisjifo that sunshine to lighten our darkness ! Who hasn’t seen 
the Ti .'ther prjdng into his face, to know if there is hope for the sick 
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infant that cannot speak, and that lies yonder, its little frame battling 
with fever? Ah, how she looks into his eyes ! What thanks if there 
is light there ; what grief and pain if he casts tliem down, and dares 
not say ‘ hope ’ ! Or it is the house-father wlio is stricken. The 
terrified wife looks on, while the physician feels his patient’s wrist, 
smothering her agonies, as the (diildren have been called upon to sUy 
their plays and their talk. Over the patient in the fever, the wife 
expectant, the children unconscious, the Doctor stands as if he were 
Fate, the dispenser of life and deatli : he nmst let the patient off this 
time ; the woman prays so for his respite ! One can fancy how awful 
the responsibility must be to a conscientious nnui : how cruel the feeling 
that he 1 ms given the wrong remedy, or that it might have been possible 
to do better : how harassing the S 3 nnj)athy with siimvors, if the case 
is unfortunate — how immense the delight of vi{ttory ! 

Having passed through a hasty ceremony of introduction to the new-- 
comers, of wdiose arrival he had been made aware hy the heartbroken 
little nurse in w-aiting without, the Doctor proceeded to examine the 
patient, about wiiose condition of high fever there could be no mistake, 
and on whom he thought it necessary to exercise the strongest anti- 
phlogistic remedies in his power. He consoled the nnfortimate mother 
as best he might ; and giving her the- most comfortable assurances on 
which he could venture, that there was no reason to despair yet that 
everything might still be hoped from his youtli, the strength of his con- 
htitution, a)!d so forth ; and having done Ids utmost to allay the horn>rs 
of the alarmed matron, he took the elder Pendeunis aside into the 
vm'ant room (Warrington’s bedroom), for the jnirposc of holding a little 
consul hit ion. 

The Ciise w-as very (U'itieal. Tlie f(‘ver, if not stopped, might and 
w-ould cany off the 3 'ouiig fellow: he must l)e bled fortliwitli : the 
mother must be informed of tliis mressity, Wliy was that other young 
lady brought W'itli her ? 8ho Avas out of ]»]aee in a siek-room. 

‘And tluTC w-as another woman still, be hanged to it 1 ’ the Major 
said, ‘ tlie -the little ixason wdio opened tlie door. Ilis sister-in-law 
had brought the i)oor little devil’s l)oiinet and shaw l out, and tiling them 
upon the study-table. Did Goodcnoiigh know^ anything about the — the 
little person? I just caught a glimpse of her as Ave ])assed in,’ the 
Major said, ‘aiui lx*gad she w'jis uiicoiniiionly niee-Iookiug.’ The Dwtor 
looked queer : the Doctor smiled — in the viuy gravest moments, Avith 
life and death jx?nding, such strange contrasts and occasions of humour 
will arise, and such smiles wdll pass, to satirise the gloom, as it AA’ere, 
and to make it more gloomy ! 

‘ I have it,’ at last he said, re-entering tlie study ; and he Avrotc a 
couple of notes liastily at the table tliore, and scaled one of them. 
Then, taking up i}oor Fanny’s shawd and bonnet, and the notes, he w-ent 
out in the passage to that poor little messenger, and said, ‘ Quick, nurse ; 
you must carry this to the surgeon, luid hid him come instantly ; and 
then go to my house, and ask for m 3 ' scrAaiit, llarbottle, and toll him 
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to get this prescription prepared ; and wait until I — until it is ready. 
It may take a little time in preparation.' 

So poor Fanny trudged away with her two notes, and found the 
a}X)thecary, who lived in the Strand hard by, and who came straightway, 
his lancet in his pocket, to operate on his patient ; and then Fanny 
made for the Doctor’s house, in Hanover Square. 

The Doctor was at home again before the prescription was made up, 
wliich took Harbottle, his servant, such a long time in compounding; 
and, during the remainder of Arthur’s illness, poor Fanny never made 
Jier api)eai-ance in the quality of nurse at his chambers any more. But 
for that day and the next, a little figure might be seen lurking about 
Pen’s staircase, — a sad sad little face looked at and interrogated the 
apothecary, and the apotliecary’s boy, and the laundress, and the kind 
])Iiysician himself, as they passed out of the chambers of the sick man. 
And on the thinl day the kind Doctor’s chariot stopped at Shepherd’s 
Inn, and the good, and honest, and benevolent man went into the 
Porter’s Lodge, and tended a little patient he had tliere, for whom the 
best remedy he found was on the day when lie was enabled to tell 
Fanny Bolton that the crisis Wtis over, and that there was at length 
every hope for Artiiur Pendennis. 

J. Costigan, Esrpiire, late of Her Majesty’s service, saw the Doctor’s 
carriage, and criticised its homes and apjx)intments. ‘Green liveries, 
hedad!* the General said, *nnd as foin a pair of high-stepping bee 
homes as ever a gentleman need sit lx.*h<)ind, h‘t alone a d(x*tIior. There ’« 
no iiid to the proide awl argauce of tlicm d<K.qhors, nowmlays — not but 
that is a gocxl one, and a fx'oicntiiic cyarkter, and a roigiit go<xl fellow, 
l>edad ; and he’s hrmiglit the jMXjr little girl well troo her favor, Ikjws, 
me l)oy and so ph ased was Mr. Costigan with the Ikn-tor’s liehaviour 
and skill, that, wlienovor he mot Dr. (hnnlonough’s tuirriage li future, 
he made a ]x>int of saluting it and the physician iiisiile, in as courteous 
and inagniliceiit a maiiucr Jis if Dr. G(MHlcnougli luul lx*on the Lord 
Liftcnant himself, and Ca}>taiii Costigan had \)em iu liis glory in 
Phaynix Park. 

Tlie widow’s gratitude to the physician knew no bounds— or scarcely 
any l^ounds, at locust. The kind gentleman laughed at the idwi of taking 
a fee from a literary man, or the widow of a brother practitioner, and 
she determined when she got Imck to Fairoaks that she would send 
GcK)dcnough the silver-gilt va.^e, the jewel of the house, and the glory 
of the late .John Pendennis, preserved in green baize, and presented 
to him at Batli, by the Lady Elizabeth Firebnice, on the recovery of 
her son, tlic late Sir Anthony Firebrace, from the scarlet fever. Hip- 
IXKjrsitcs, Hyg(^ia, King Bladud, and a wreath of serpents surmount the 
cup to tins day ; which was executed in their finest manner, by Messrs. 
Abcxliiego, of Milsom Street; and the inscription was by Mr. Birch, 
tutor t ) he young baronet. 

This priceless gem of art the widow determined to devote to Good- 
enougli, the preserver of her son; and there >vas scarcely any other 
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favour wliicli her gratitude would not have conferred u])ou him, except 
one, which he desired most, and which was that she should think a little 
charitably and kindly of poor Fanny, of whose artless sad story he had 
got something during his interviews with her, and of whom he was 
induced to think veiy kindly, — not being disposed, indeed, to give much 
credit to Pen for his conduct in the affair, or not knowing what that 
conduct had been. He knew enough, however, to be aware that the 
poor infatuated little girl was without stain as yet; that while she 
had been in Pen^s room it was to see the last of him, as she thought, 
and that Arthur was scarcely aware of her presence; and that she 
suffered under the deepest and most pitiful grief at the idea of losing 
him, dead or living. 

But on the one or two occasions when Goodenough alluded to Fanny, 
the widow^s countenance, always soft and gentle, assumed an expression 
so cniel and inexoiuble, that the Doctor saw it was in vain to ask her 
for justice or pity, and he broke off all entre^itics, and ceased making 
any further allusions regarding his little client. Tliere is a complaint 
which neither poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the 
East could allay, in the men in his time, as we are informed by a popular 
poet of the days of Elizabeth ; and which, when exhibited in women, no 
medical discoveries or pracitice subsequent — neither homceopathy, nor 
hydropathy, nor mesmerism, nor Dr. Simpson, nor Dr. Lix^ock can cure, 
and tliat is — we won’t call it jealousy, but rather gently denominate it 
rivalry and ( inulation in ladies. 

Some of those mischievous and prosai(! people who carp and calculate 
at every detail of the romantiev, and want to kn»)\v, t<>r instance, how, 
when the characters in the ‘ Critic* arc at a deudlot k with their daggem 
at eivdi other’s throats, they are to Ix' got out of that murderous coiu- 
jdicivtion of circumstances, may l>c indiK*i‘<l to ask how it was ]X'ssible in 
a set of ehaml)ors in tlie Tein])Ie, consisting of tJu'cr ]vw »?»]>, two ( u/'Ixvirds, 
a passage, and a coal-lx:)X, Artliur a sick gentleman, Helen iiks mother, 
Laura her a<lo])ted daughter, Martha tlieir coimtiy attendant, Mrs. 
Wheezer a nurse from St. Bartholomew’s Hospitnl, Mrs. Fhiimgiin an 
Irish laundress, Major Pendennis a retired militaiy officer, Morgan his 
valet, Pidgeon Mr. Arthur Pendeiinis’s boy, and otJicrs, could be ?iccom- 
modated — the answer is given at once, that almost everybody in tlie 
Temple was OTit of town, and that there was scarc(;ly a single occupant 
of Pen’s house in Lamb Court except those who were engaged round 
the sick-bed of the sick gentleman, about whose fever we have not given 
a lengthy account, neither shall we enlarge very much upon the more 
cheerful theme of his recovery. 

Everybody, we have said, was out of town, and of course such a 
fashionable man as young Mr. Sibwright, who had chambers on the 
second floor in Pen’s staircase, could not be supposed to remain in 
London. Mrs. Flanagan, Mr. Pendennis’s laundress, was acquainted 
with Mrs. Bouncy, who did for Mr. Siluvriglit, and that gentleman’s 
bedroom was got ready for Miss Bell, or Mi-s. Pendennis, when the 
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latter should be inclined to leave her son's sick-room, to try and seek 
for a little rest for herself. 

If that young buck and flower of Baker Street, Percy Sibwright, 
could have known wlio was tlie occupant of his bedroom, how proud 
he would have been of that apartment! — what poems he would have 
written about Laura ! (several of liia things liave apjjeared in the annuals, 
and in manuscript in the nobility's albums) — lie was a Camford man 
and very nearly got the English Prize Pchuii, it was said — Sibwright, 
however, was absent and Ids bed given up to Miss Bell. It was the 
prettiest little bniss Ix^d in the world, with chintz curtains lined with 
pink — he had a mignonette box in his IxHlroom window, and the mere 
sight of his little exhibition of shiny boots, arranged in trim rows over 
his wardrolx, was a gratification to the Ixholder. He had a museum 
of scent, jxnnatum, and l)ears'-grea.se pots, <pdte curious to examine, 
too; and a choice selection of portraits of females, almost always in 
sadness and generally in disguise or deshahille, glittere<l round the neat 
walls of Ids elegant little liower of rcfwise. Medora with dishevelled 
hair w'as consoling herself over her banjo for the absence of her Connwl 
— The Princesse Fleur de Marie (of Rudolstein and the ‘ Mysteres de 
Paris’) w;us sadly ogling out »)f the bars of her convent cage, in which, 
jxior prisone<l bird, she was moulting aw’ay — Dorothea of ‘Don Quixote' 
W’as w'asldng her eternal feet : — in fine, it w’as such an elegant gallery 
as became a gallant lover of the sex. And in Sibwright's sitting-room, 
while there w'as q\dte an infantine law lihniry (dad in skins of fresh now- 
Ixini calf, there was a tolenibly large collection of (dassical l)ooks which 
he could not read, and of English and French works of poetry and fiction 
wdiich he read a great doal tex^ inmdi. His invitation cards of tin* 
past sciison still decorated his looking-ghiss : and scarce anything told 
of the lawyer but the wdg-box fieside the V(*nus upon the middle slielf 
of the b<x>k-case, on wddeh the name of P. Sibwright, Esquire, was 
gilded. 

With Sibwright in chamlxrs was Mr. Bangham. Mr. Banghara w'as 
a Hjx)rting man, married to a ri( h widow*. Mr. Bangham liad no practice 
— (lid not come to chaml>ers thrice in a term : W'cnt a circuit for those 
mysterious reasons w lii( h make men go circuit, — and his r(X)m served 
as a gre^it conveiiicin c to Sil)w*right when that young gentleman gave 
his little dinners. It must l>c confessed that these two g(*ntlemen have 
nothing to do w ith our history, will never ajqx'ar in it again probibly, 
but W(i caruud ludp glancing through their doors as they happen to he 
ojK*!! tons, and as we fwiss to P(*n’s rooms; as in the pnirsuit of our 
ow'n business in lib^ tlirough the Strand, at the Club, nay at church 
itself, we cannot ludp peeping at the shops on the w^ay, or at our 
neighknir’s dinner, or at the faces under the l)onnots in the next pew, 

Very many years after the circumstances about wdiich we are at 
pr(S( nt cK^cupied, Laura, w’ith a blush and a laugh showing much 
humf.ur, owned to having read a French novel once much in vogue, 
and w lien her husband asked her, wondering w'here on earth she could 
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have got such a volume, she owned that it was in the Temple, when 
she lived in Mr. Percy Sibwright^s chambers. 

‘And, also, I never confessed,' she said, ‘on that same occasion, what 
I must now own to : that I openfxl the japanned box, and took out that 
strange-looking wig inside it, and put it on and looked at myself in the 
glaas in it.' 

Suppose Percy Sibwriglit had come in at such a moment as that 1 
What would he have said, — tlie enraptured rogiio? ? What would have 
Ijeen all the pictures of disguised Ix^auties in liis room compared to that 
living one 1 Ah, we are speaking of old times, when Sibwright was a 
bachelor and before he got a county court, — wlien people were young — 
when mojii people were young. Other people are young now ; but we 
no more. 

When Miss Laura played this prank ^\ith the wig, you can’t suppose 
that Pen could have Ixu'ii very ill uiKstairs ; otherwise, though she had 
grown to care for him ever so little, common sense of feeling and de(;orum 
would have prevented h(‘r from performing any tricks or trying any 
disguises. 

But all sorts of events had occurred in the course of tin* last few 
days whicli hmi eontril)uted to increase or account f»>r her gaiety, and a 
little colony of the reader’s old friends and acquaintances was by this 
time established in Lamb L\»urt, Temple, and round Pen’s sick-Vuxl 
there. First, jNIartha, Mrs. Pendennis’s servant, had arrived from 
Fairoaks. being summoned thence by tlie IVlajor, who Justly thouglit 
her presence wouhl Ixi comfortal)le and useful to her mistn-ss and her 
young master, for mather of wln.ni the constant neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Flanagan (who during Pen’s illness required more spirituous eonsolatiou 
than ever to sup])ort lu'r) could be ])leasant. Mfirtha tlicn made her 
apix^aranee in due season to wait u}>on Mrs. Peiideiinis, nor did that 
lady go once to b'd until the faithful servant liad roaclied her, when, 
with a lieart full of maternal thankfulness, she went and lay down ujx)n 
Warrington’s straw mattri'ss, and among his mathematical Ix^oks, as has 
l>een already described. 

It is true that ere that tlay a great delightful alteration in Pen’s 
condition liad taken i)hiee. The fever, subjugated by Dr. Goodeiiough’s 
blisters, jx)tions, and lancet, had loft the young man, or only returned 
at intervals c f feeble iutormittance ; his wandering senses had settled 
in his weakened brain : he had had time to kiss and bless his mother 
for coming to him, and calling for Laura and his uncle (who were both 
affected according to their different natures by his wan appearance, his 
lean shrunken hands, liis hollow eyes and voice, Ids thin boarded face), 
to prass their hands and tliank them aifeetioiiately ; and after this 
greeting, and after they had been turned out of the nwm by his affec- 
tionate nurse, he had sunk into a fine sleep which had lasted for about 
sixteen hours, at the end of which period he aw'okc calling out that he 
was very hungry. If it is hard to be ill and to loathe food, oh, how 
pleasant to be getting well and to be feeling lumgry — koiv hungry? 
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ALjs, the joys of convalescence become feebler with increasing years, as 
other joys do — and then — and then comes that illness when one does 
not convalesce at all. 

On the day of this happy event, too, came another arrival in Lamb 
Court. This was introduced into the Pen- Warrington sitting-room by 
large puffs of tobacco smoke — the puffs of smoke were followed by an 
indi\idual witli a cigar in his mouth, and a carpet-bag under his arm — 
this was Warrington, who had niii liack from Norfolk, when Mr. Bows 
tlioughtfulJy wrote to inform him of his frieiuVs calamity. But he had 
been fivia home when Bows’s letter had readied his brother’s house — 
the Eastern Counties did not tlien boast of a mil way (for we beg the 
reader to uiulei*st<iiid that we only commit anachronisms when we 
choose, and when by a daring violation of those natural laws some great 
ethical trutli is to l)e lulvanced) — in tine, Warrington only apjieared 
with the rest of the good luck u|xm the lucky day after Pen’s con- 
valescence may have l>een siiid to have liegun. 

His suriirisc was, after all, not very great when he found the 
chambers of his sick friend occupied, and his old acMpiaintfinCye the 
Major seated demurely in an easy-chair (Warrington had let himsi^lf 
into the rixuiis witli his own ]ijis.s-key), listening, or pretending to listen, 
to a young lady who w:us reading to him a play of 8haksj><*are in a low 
sweet v«>ice. Tlic lady stop{H*<l and startctl, and laid down her iKxik, at 
the apixirition of the tall tniveller with the cigar and the eariH‘t-l>ag. 
lie blushed, he Hung the cigar into the jxissage : he t<.x>k off his hat, 
and dropfjcd that t<»o, and going up to the Major, seizc<l that old gentle- 
man’s hand, and asked questions alxiut Arthur. 

The Major answered in a tremulous, though cheeiy voice — it was 
curious how emotion seemed to olden him — and returning Warringti^n’s 
pressure with a shaking hand, told him the news — of Arthurs happy 
crisis, of his motljer's arrival — witli her young charge — with Miss 

* You need not tell me her name,’ Mr. Warrington said with great 
animation, for he was afflicted and elated witii the thouglit of liis 
friend’s recovery* — ‘ you need not tell me your name. 1 knew at once 
it was Laura.’ And he hehl out his hand an<l took hers. Immense 
kindness and tenderness gleamed from under his rough eyebrows, and 
shook his voiee as he gazed at her and sjxike to her. ‘ And this is 
Laura I ’ ids looks seemed to say. ‘ And this is WarringUm,’ the 
generous girl’s heart IxNit l«v;k. * Arthur’s hero — the brave and the 
kind — he has come huialreds of miles to succ^jur him, when he heani 
of his friend’s inisfortmic ! ’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Wanington,’ was all that Laura said, however: 
and as she retunie<l tlic pressure of his kind hand, she blushoil so, tliat 
she was gla^l the lamp was bediind her to conceal her flushing face. 

As these two w^ero standing in this attitude, the door of Pen’s bed- 
chamber vras ojK;nc4l stealthily as his mother was wont to open it, and 
Wanih^tou saw another lady, who first looked at him, and then turning 
round rewards tlie Wl, said ‘ Hsb !' and put up her liand, 
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It was to Pen Helen was turning, and giving caution. He called out 
with a feeble, tremulous, but cheery voice, ‘Come in, Stimner — come 
in, Warrington. I knew it was you — by the — by the smoke, old lx>y,’ 
he said, as holding his worn hand out, and with tears at once of weak- 
ness and pleasure in his eyes, he greeted his friend. 

‘ I — I lx?g pardon, ma'am, for smoking,' Warrington said, wlio now 
almost for the first time blushed for his wicked projxnsity. 

Helen only said, ‘ Gk)d bless you, Mr. Warrington ! ' She was so 
happy, she would have liked to kiss George. Then, and after the 
friends had had a brief, very brief interview, the delighted and inexor- 
able mother, giving her hand to Warrington, sent him out of the room 
too, back to Laura and the Major, who had not resumed their play of 
‘ Cymbeline ' where they had left it off at the arrival of the rightful 
owner of Pen's chambers. 


CHAPTER LTII 

CON VALESC ENCE 

O UR duty now is to record a fact concerning Pendennis, wdiich, 
however shameful and disgrai.-eful, wlien told regaining the 
chief personage and godfatlier of a novel, must, nevertheless, 
l>e made known to the public Mdio reads his veritable memoirs. Having 
gone to bed ill with fever, and suffering to a certain (h'gree under the 
passion of love, afUu' he had goue tluvaigh his physical malady, anvl 
had been bled and liad been blistered, and had had his head shaved, 
and had been treated and medicameuted as tlie doctor ordained : — it 
is a fact, that, wlieii he rallied up from his bodily ailment, his mental 
malady ha<l likewise quitted liim, and he was no more in love with 
Fanny Bolton than you or I, who arc much too wise, or too moral, to 
allow our liearts to go gmlding after }X)rti*i's’ daughters. 

He laughed at liimself as he lay on his pillow, thinking of tliis 
second cure wdiich had been effwded u}X)n him. He did not care the 
least about Fanny now' : he woiuh?red liow lie ever should have eared : 
and according to his custom imule an autoj)sy of tJiat di'ad passion, and 
anatomised his owm defunct seiisati<m for his }x)or little nurse. What 
could have made him so liot and eager alxmt lier but a few' weeks Ixiek ? 
Not her wit, not her breeding, not her teiuty — there were hundreds 
of women better-looking tlian she. It w^as out of himself that the 
passion had gone : it did not reside in her. Slie w'as the same ; but 
the eyes which saw her w'ere changed ; and, alas that it should be so ! 
were not particularly eager to sec her any more. He felt very w'ell 
disposed towards the little thing, and so forth; but as for \'iolent 
personal regard, such as he had but a few w'eeks ago, it had fled under 
the influence of the pill and lancet, which had destroyed the fever in 
his frame, And an immense soim'e of comfort and gmtitude it was 
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to Pendennis (though there was something selfish in that feeling, as 
in most othei*s of our young man^, that he had been enabled to resist 
temptation at tlie time when tlio danger was greatest, and had no- 
particular cause of self-reproach as he remembered his conduct towards 
the young girl. As from a precipice down which he might have fallen, 
so from the fever from which he had re<overed, he reviewed the Fanny 
Bolton snare, now tliat ho had cscajx^d out of it, but I’m not sure 
that he was not ashamed of the very satisfaction which he ex})eri- 
encetl It is plensant, [Hwhaps, but it is humiliating to own that you 
love no more. 

Meanwhile the kind smiles and tender watchfulness of the mother 
at his Ix^lside filled the young man with peace and security. To se<? 
that health wjus returning, was all the unwearied nurse demanded ; 
to execute any caprice or onler of her i^itient’s, her chiefest joy and 
ivward. lie felt himself environed by her love, and thought himself 
almost as grateful for it as In' had Ix'di when wdik and helpless 
in ehildhoo(l. 

Some misty notions regarding the fiist part of his illness, and that 
Fanny had nursed liini, Pen may have had, but they were so dim that 
he could not realise tlieni witli aomracy, or distiiiguisli them from what 
he knew to Ix^ delusions wliich had cx'cuiTed and were rememlxired 
during the (h*linuin of his b ver. So as he ha<l nut thought projH^r 
on former oee;i.siuns to make any allusions alMUit Fanny Bolton to his 
mother, of course he could not now contide to her his seutiments 
regarding Fanny, or iuak(‘ this wortliy lady a confidante. It was on 
lx)th sides an unlinhy prec*auti«ui ami want of confidence ; and a word 
or two in tinu* might have spureil the goo<l lady, and those connected 
with her, a deal of pain and anguish. 

Seeing Miss Bolton installed as nur.se and tender to Pen, I am sorry 
to wiy Mrs. Pendennis ha^l put the worst constnndion on the ftuit of 
the intinuu!y of these two unlm^ky young persons, and had settled in 
her own mind that tlio accusations against Arthur were true. Wliy 
not have .stopped to inqiiin? ? — There are stories to a man’s disadvantage 
that the womni who are fomlest of him are always the most eager to 
})elieve. Isn’t a man’s wife often the fir.st to be jealou.s of him? Pmir 
Pen gut a gu<xl st<M;k of this suspicious kind of love from the nurse 
who was now wat/ hing over him ; and the kind and pure crcjiturc 
thought that her lK)y had gone through a malady much more awful 
and delxLsing than tlic mere j)hysi(al fever, and was sUined by crime 
as well as weakimcd by illnes.s. The consciousness of this she had U) 
bfmr perforce silently, and to try to j)ut a imisk of checrfulm'ss and 
confidence over her inward doubt and des|)air and horror. 

When Captain Shandon, at Boulogne, re^id the next number of the 
Pall MaV GazetU^ it was to remark to Mrs. Shandon that Jack 
Fituicaiie’d hand was no longer vi.sible in the leading articles, and that 
Mr. Warrington must be at work there again. ‘I know the crack of 
his whip in a hundred, and the cut which the fellow’s thong loaves. 
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There ^8 Jaek Bludyer, goes to work like a and mangles a 

subject. Mr. Wamiigton finishes a man, and lays his cuts neat and 
regular, straight down the back, and drawing blood every line;^ at 
which dreadful metaphor, Mrs. Shandon said, ‘Law, Charles, how can 
you talk so ! I always thought Mr. Warrington very high, Init a kind 
gentleman; and I’m sure he Wfis most kind to tlic (bildren.’ Ufxni 
which Shandon said, ‘ Yes ; he ’s kind to tlie (jliildren ; Init he ’s savage 
to the men ; and to be sure, my dear, you don’t understand a word about 
what I ’m saying ; and it ’s l3est you sliouldn’t ; for it ’s little good comes 
out of writing for newspapers ; and it ’s Ixitter here, living easy at 
Boulogne, where the wine’s plenty, and the brandy costs but two 
francs a bottle. Mix us another tumbler, Mary, my clear; w’e’ll go 
Imck into hanieas soon. “Cnxs ingens iterabimus lecpior” — bad luck 
to it.’ 

In a word, Warrington went to work with all his might, in phiee of 
his prostrate friend, and did Peirs jxirtion of tlie Pall Mall Gazette 
‘ with a vengeance,’ as the saying is. He wrote (K*casional articles and 
litemry criticisms ; he attended theatres and musical performances, and 
discoursed alxuit them with Ins usual savage eiuTgy. His hand was too 
strong for sindi small subjects, and it j)! eased liim to tell Arthur’s mother, 
and uiK^le, and Laura, that there was no hand in all tlie band of jxuimeii 
more gnmeful and light, more i)h*a.sant and more elt gaiit, tlian Arthur’s. 
‘The peoidc in this country, ma’am, don’t undcrstaiul what style is, or 
they would see the merits of our young one,’ lu' sai<l to Mrs. Pendennis. 
‘I call him oui's, ma’am, for I bred liim ; ami I am as proud of him as 
you are ; and, bating a little wlifulm‘.sSj and a little seltishness, and a 
little dandification, I don’t know a iiu»re honest, or loyal, or gentle 
creature. His pen is wicked sometimes, l)ut he is as kind as a young 
lady — as Miss Launi hero — and I U‘liev(‘ lie would ikU do any living 
mortfil liarm.’ 

At tliis, Helen, though she heaved a deep. de<‘p sigh, and Laura, 
though she, too, was sadly wounded, nevertheless were most thankful 
for Warrington’s good opinion of Arthur, and loved liim for Ixdng so 
attached to their Pen. And ]\rajor Pendennis was loud in his praises of 
Mr. Warrington, — more loud and enthusiastic than it was the Major’s 
wont to he. ‘ He is a gentleman, my <lear creature,’ he said to Helen, 
‘every inch j; gentleman, my good nuulam — the Siiifolk Warringtons — 
Charles the First’s baronets : — what could he be but a gentleman, come 
out of that family] — Father, — Sir Miles Warrington ; ran away with — 
beg your pardon. Miss Bell. Sir Miles was a very well known man in 
London, and a friend of the Prince of Wales. This gentleinau is a man 
of tlio greatest talents, the very highest accomidishments, — sure to get 
on, if he had a motive to put his energies to work.’ 

Laum blushed for herself whilst the ]\Iajor was talking and praising 
Arthur’s hero. As she looked at Warrington’s manly face, and dark, 
melancholy eyes, this young person had been speculating about him, and 
had settl^ in her mind that he must have betui the victim of an 
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unhappy attachment; and Jis she caught herseif so speculating, why, 
Miss Bell blushed. 

Warrington got chambers hard by, — Grenier’s chambers in Flag 
Court ; and having executed Pen’s tesk with great energy in the morn- 
ing, his delight and pleasure of an afternoon was to come and sit with 
the sick man’s company in the sunny autumn evenings ; and he had the 
honour more than once of giving Miss Bell his arm for a walk in the 
Temple Gardens ; to take which |>astime, when the frank Laura asked 
of Helen i)ernii.s.sion, the Major eagerly said, ‘ Yes, yes, begad— of course 
you go out with him — it ’s like the country, you know ; everybody goes 
out \nth everylxxly in the Gardens, and there are beadles, you know, and 
that sort of thing — eveiylxxly walks in the Temple Gardens.’ If the 
great arbiter of murals did not object, why shoidd simple Helen] She 
was glad that Ikt girl should have such fresh air as the river could give, 
and to see her ndurn with heightened colour and spirits from thtise harm- 
less excursions. 

Laura and Helen had come, yon must know, to a little explanation. 
When the nows arrivi'd of I’tai’s alarming illness, Ljuira insisted upon 
accompinyiiig the territied mother to London, wouhl not hear of the 
refusal which the still angry Helen gave her, and, when refiiscnl a second 
time yet more sternly, and when it seemed that the pKir lost lad’s life 
w'as ilespiiired of, and wlicn it was known tliat his conduct w'as such as 
to render all thoughts of union hoj^dess, Liviira had, with many teal’s, 
told her mother a st^trret with whn’h every observant person who readj> 
this story is acquainted already. Now she never could many him, was 
she to ])ii denic<l the consolation of owning how fondly, how truly, how 
entirely she had loved him ? The, mingling tears of the women apijeased 
the agony of their grief somewhat, ami the sorrows and terrors of their 
journey 'were at least in so far initigatc<l that they shared them together. 

What could Fanny ex{K*ct when suddenly brought up for sentence 
before a couple of such judges ? Nothing but swift condemnation, aw'ful 
punishment, merciless dismissal ! Women are (;niel crities in casea such 
as that in whlrli }x»or Fanny was iiijpli<!ated ; and we like them to be 
so ; for, bf^siiles the guard wlii«-h a man places round his own liarem, 
and the defences which a woman has in her heart, her faith, and honour, 
hasn’t she all her own friends of her own sex to keep watch that slie 
does not go astray, and to tear her to pieces if she is found erring] 
When our Mahmouds or Selims of Baker Street or Belgravc Square 
visit their Fatimas with condign punishment, their mothers sew up 
Fatima’s sac’k for licr, and her sisters and sisters-in-law see her well under 
water. And this j>resciit writer docs not say nay; he protests most 
solemnly, lie is a Turk Ux». He we^irs a turban and a lieanl like 
another, and is all for the smik practice, Bismillah I But 0 you spot- 
less, who have the right of capital punishment vested in you, at least 
}te v» /v ciiutious tliat you make away with the proper (if so she may be 
calle<l) jHji.sun. Be very sure of the fact before you onlcr the barge 
out . and don’t jh)]) your subject into the Bosjihorus, until you are quite 
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certain that ahe deserves it. This is all I would urge in poor Fatima’s 
behalf — absolutely all — not a word more, by the hy<m\ of the Prophet. 
If she ’s guilty, down with her — heave over the sarjk, away with it into 
the Golden Horn bubble and squeak, and justice being done, give way, 
men, and let us pull back to supper. 

So the Major did not in any way olyect to Wanington’s continued 
promenades with Miss Laum, but, like a l)eiievoleiit old gentleman, 
encouraged in eveiy way the intimacy of tliat couple. Were there any 
exhibitions in town? he was for Warrington conducting her to them. 
If Warrington had proposed to take her to Vauxhall itself, this most 
complaisant of men would have seen no liarin, — nor would Helen, if 
Pendeiinis the elder liad so ruled it, — nor would there have been any 
harm between two persons whose honour was entirely spotless, — l^etweeii 
Warrington, who saw in intiiucicy, a pure, and high-minded, and artless 
woman for the first time in his life, — and Laura, who too for the first 
time was thro'SMi into the constant society of a gentleman of great 
natural parts and iH)wers of pleasing ; wlio possessed varied acquire- 
ments, enthusiasm, simjdicity, humour, and that fr(‘shm‘ss of mind 
which liis simple life and liabita gave him, and wliii.h contrasted so 
much with Pen’s dandy indifterence of manner and failed sneer. In 
Warrington’s veiy uncouthness there was a rcfniement, wlii«'h the other’s 
finery lacke<L In his energy, his respect, his desire to please, his hearty 
laughter, or simple confiding pathos, wliat a differem^e to Sultan Pen’s 
yawning sovcn-cignty and languid acceptance of homage ! What ha<l 
made Pen at home such a dandy and sm-h a despot ? Tlio women had 
spoiled him, jis we like them and as they like to do. They had cloyed 
him with olHHlience, ami surfeited him witli swcot ro>pcet and submis- 
sion, until lie grew weary of the slaves who waited uj)on him, and their 
caresses and cajoleries ex(*ited him no more. Abroad, lie was brisk and 
lively, and eager ami imjiassioned enough — mo.st men are, so constituted 
and so nurtured. — Does this, like the bu-nier sentoic i', run a chance of 
lieing misinterpreted, and does any one dare to suitposc tliat the writer 
would incite the w«>nien to revolt? Never, by the whiskers of the 
Prophet, again lie says. He wears a l^eard, and he likes his women to 
be slavco. What man doesn’t? What man would bo heiipe(‘ked, I 
say? We will cut off all the heads in Cliristendom or Turkeydom 
rather than that. 

Well, then, Arthur being so languid, and imliffereiit, and careless 
about the favours bestowe<l upm him, liow eame it tliat Laura should 
have such a love and rapturous regard for him, that a mere inadequate 
expression of it should have kept the girl talking all the way from 
Fairoaks to London, as she and Helen tnivelled in the ]x>st-chaise ? As 
soon as Helen had finished one story alnnit the (h\u’ fellow, and narrated, 
with a hundred sobs and ejaculations, and looks u]> to heaven, some 
thrilling incidents which occurred about the pn iod when the hero ^vas 
breeched, Laura b^n another equally interesting and equally ornamented 
with tears, and told how heroically lie had a tootli out or wouldn’t have 
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it out, or how daringly he robbed a birdie nest ; or how raa^animously 
he spired it; or how he gave a shilling to the old woman on the 
common, or went without his bread and butter for the beggar-boy who 
came into the yard — and so on. One to another the sobbing women 
Siuig laments ui)on tlieir hero, who, my worthy reader has long since 
Iierc*eived, is no inon^ a hero than either one of us. Being as he was, 
why should a sensible girl be so fond of him ? 

Tliis point lias bet'ii argued before in a previous unfortunate sentence 
(which lately drew down all the wi*ath of Ireland upon the writer’s 
head), and which said tliat the greatest niscal-cut-throats have had 
somelxwly to be foinl of them, and if those monsters, why not ordinary 
mortals ? And witli wlnna sJiall a young lady fall in love but with the 
person she sees .• Sh(? is not sup|x)sed to lose her heart in a drefim, like 
a princess in the ‘Arabian Nights’; or to plight her young affections 
to tlie portrait of a gentleman in the lilxhibition, or a sketch in the 
Illustrated London Keirs. Yon have an instinct within you which 
inclines you to attach yourself to some one. You meet Somclxwly ; you 
hear Somelxxly constantly ])raised : you walk, or ride, or waltz, or talk, 
or sit in the same pew at chureh with RomelM)dy ; yim meet again and 
again, and — ‘ Marriage^s are madt* in heaven,’ your dear mamma says, 
pinning your orange-tlowcr wreatli on, with jier Idessed eyes dimme<I 
with tears — and there i> a wedding breakfast, and you bike off your 
white satin and retire to your eoaoh-and-four, and you ainl he arc a 
hapi>y pair.- -Or, the affair is broken off’, and tlnui, jK)or <leur wounded 
heart I why then you iiioct Snniebxly Else, and twine your young affixa- 
tions rouiul numl)or two. It is your nature so to ilo. Do you 8Upjx>4e 
it is all for the man’s siike that you love, and not a bit for your own] 
Do you su}>])os(‘ y(ai would drink if you were not thirsty, or eat if you 
were not hungry ! 

♦So then Liura liked Pi'ii beeause .slu* saw searcely anylx)dy else at 
Fairoaks ex<M'pt Doctor Portman and < aptain (Handers, and Inx-aiise his 
mother constantly praised lier Arthur, ami lx*oause he Wiis gentlemanlike, 
toleraVdy good-looking ami witty, and In'cause, aljove all, it wjis of lier 
nature to like somelwxly. And having onee n^ee.ived this image into her 
heart, she there tt*nderly nursi.d it and elasj>ed it™ slie there, in his long 
absences a^ul lier constant solitudes, silently broo<l(‘d over it and foinllcd 
it™and wht'U after this she came to London, and had an op|H)rtunity 
of iKx oming rather intimate with Mr. George Mhirringtoii, wiiat on eartli 
was to j)revent her from thinking him a most odtl, tiriginal, agreeable, 
and plejising jnuson ' 

A long time afterwards, when these days were over, and Fate in its 
own way Innl disjxisfxl of llie various jUTsons now assembled in the dingy 
building in Lamb (Jourt, jK'ibaps some of them looked back and thought 
how hajipy tlic time was, and how jdeasant Inwl Imjcii their evening talks 
and wi»)k8 and simple rc-creations round the sofa of Pen the coie 
va]es<*c,;t. Tiie Major hail a fuvonnible opinion of ♦Sept^^mljcr in Loudon 
from tiiat lime forward, and declared at his elnbs and in isociety that 
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the dead season in town was often pleasant, dooscd pleasant, begad t 
He used to go home to his lodgings in Bury Street of a night, wondering 
that it was already so late, and that the evening had passed away so 
quickly. He made his appearance at the Temple pretty constantly in 
the afternoon, and tugged up the long black staircase witli quite a l^ene- 
volent activity and perseverance. And he made interest with the chef 
at Bayses (that renowned cook, the superintendence of whose work nixni 
Gastronomy compelled the gifted author to stay in tlie metroix)lis), to 
prepare little jellies, delicate clear soups, aspics, and other trifles good 
for invalids, which Morgan the valet constantly brought down to the 
little Lamb Coui’t colony. And the permission to drink a ghiss or two 
of piure sheiTy being accorded to Pen by Doctor Goodenougli, tlie ]\Iajor 
told with almost tears in his eyes how his noble friend the Marquis 
of Steyne, passing through London on his way to the Continent, had 
ordered any quantity of his precious, his jmceless Amontillado, that had 
been a present from King Ferdinand to the noble Maniuis, to be idjiced 
at the (iisix)sal of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. The widow and Laura tasted 
it with respect (though they didn’t in tlie least like the l)itter flavour), 
but the invalid was greatly invigorated by it, and Warrington pronounced 
it superlatively good, and proposed the Major’s health in a mock si:)eech 
after dinner on the first day when the wine was served, and that of 
Lord Steyne and the aristocn\cy in general. 

Major Pendennis returned thanks with the utmost gravity, and in a 
f {leech in ^'hicli lie us(‘d the words ‘tlie present fM-casion’ at least the 
}»roper iiuiulxT of times. Pim cheered with his f»‘el)h* voice from his 
arm-chair. Warrington taught Miss Laura to cry ‘Hear! hear I’ and 
tiqiped the tahle with his knuckles. Pidgeon the attendant grinned, 
and honest Doctor Goodenougli found tlie ])arty so merrily engaged when 
he CJiinc in to pay his faithful gratuitous visit. 

Warrington kinnv Sihwright, who live'd behov, and that gallant geiith'- 
man, in reply to a lettm’ informing him of the, u>e to wliich his ajiart- 
meiits htul been jmt, wrote back the most i>olite and flowery letter of 
acquiescence. He iilaced liis cliamlx*rs at the service of tlicir fair 
occupants, his l>cd at their disjiosal, liis ear])ets at tlieir feet. Evt'rylKxIy 
was kindly disixised towards the sick man and his family. His heart 
(and Ids mother’s too, as wo may fancy) melted within him at the 
thought of so iiiiich good feeling and good-nature. Let Pen’s bii^gmjilier 
1)6 pardoned for alluding to a time not far distant wlieii a somewhat 
similar mishap brought him a providential frimid, a kind pliysieian, and 
a thousand proofs of a most touching and sur])nsing kindness and 
sympathy. 

There wjis a piano in Mr. Sibwriglit’s chatnlH'r (indeed tliis gentleman, 
a lover of all the arts, |ierformed himself— and exceedingly ill too — uixin 
the instrumeut ; and had had a song dedicated to him — the words by 
liiinself, tlie air by his devoted friend Leoixildo Twankiilillo), and at this 
music-box, as Mr. WaiTingtoii called it, Laura, at lirst with a great deal 
of tremor and blushing (which became her very mueli), playe<l and sang, 
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sometimes of an evening, simple airs, and old songs of home. Her voice 
^va8 a rich contralto, and Warrington, who scarcely knew one tune from 
another, and who had but one tune or bray in his rqyertoire ^ — a most 
discordant imittition of * Cod save the King,’ — sat rapt in debght listen* 
ing to those songs. He could follow their rhythm if not their haimiony ; 
and he could watch, with a constant and daily growing enthusiasm, the 
jiure and tender and generous creature who ma<le the music. 

I wonder how that ptxn* pale little girl in the black bonnet who used 
to stand at the lanii>-jx>.st in Lamb Court sometimes of an evening, 
looking up to the ojxm windows from wliich the inusm came, liked to 
hear it ? When Pon^s Ix'd-timo aime the songs were Imsheil. Lights 
apjx?arcd in the upper rcx)m : Jus room, whither tlie widow used to con- 
<lii( t him ; and then the Miyor and IMr. Warrington, and sometimes 
IMiss Liiuni, would have a gaiiic wtccarteov Ixurkgammon ; or she would 
.sit by working a piiir of slippera in M'orated — a pair of geutlcmeifs 
slip|xn*s — they might have l^een for Arthur or for George or for Major 
Pendennis ; one of tliosc three would have given anything for the 
slippers. 

Whilst such business as this wa.s going on within, a rather shabby old 
gentleman would come and h*ad away the juile girl in the bhick lxmn«:?b 
who had no right to Ix^ abroad in the night air, and the Temple jxirtcrs, 
tlic few laundresses, and other amateiu*s wlio ha<l been listening to the 
concert, would also disciiJix‘«ar. 

Just before ten o’cl^k there wits anotlicr musical pt'rforraanec, 
namely, that of the chimes of St. Clement h (thx’k in the Strand, wdiieh 
plavfx.l the clear ehetTful notes of a psidin, Ix'foro it proceedc<l to ring 
its ten fatiil strokes. As tln‘y were ringing, Laura lx‘g}iu to fold up the 
slipiHU’s ; Martha from Fairoaks apix'arod with a bed-<*ttndle, and a <*on- 
sUint smile on her fiw e ; the Major sai«l, *(Jo<l bless my so<.^, is it so 
late?’ Warrington and he left their unfinished game, and got up and 
shook liands with Miss Ikdl. Martha from Fairoaks lighted them out 
of the jKissage and down the stair, and, a.s they d< •seem led, they could 
hear Inu’ lK»ltiiig an<l ]<»<king ‘the sporting door ’ after them, upon her 
young inistri*ss and herself. If there ha<l Wii any danger, gi-inning 
*>Iartlia Siiirl sl)C w'ou]<l have got d«>wn ‘that thar hooky soord which 
hung up in gantl« nian’s rfx>m,’ — meaning tlie I)ama.scu8 s<dmitfir witli 
the nanie of tlie Projihet cngniv<‘d on the bladij and tlie rwl-vclvet 
Sf^abliard, whieli Percy Hibwright, Esipnre, brought W^k from his tour 
in the Levant, along with an Allxiniaii dress, and which ho wora with 
such elegant effect at Lady Mulliiiger’s fancy bill, Gloucester Square, 
Hyde Park. It entangled itself in Miss Kewscy’s train, who appearofi 
in the dress in which she, with her mamma, had hoen presentccl to their 

soven-ign (the latter by the L d Ch-ncdl-r’s IjkIv), and led to events 

vdiicl have nothing to do with this history. Is not Miss Kewsey now 
Mrs. Sibwright ? Has Sibwright not got a county court ] — Good-night, 
hiiwvfi and Fairoaks Martha. Sleep well and wake happy, pure and 
gentle lady. 
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Sometimes after these evenings Warrington would walk a little way 
with Major Pendennis— just a little way — just as far as the Temple gate 
— as the Stmnd — as Charing Cross — as the Clui) — he was not going 
into the Club? Well, as far as Bury Street, where he would laugliingly 
shake hands on the Major’s own doorstep. They had been talking aV>out 
Laura all the way. It was wonderful how enthusiastie the Major, who, 
as we know, used to dislike her, had grown to be regarding the young 
lady. — ‘Dev’lish fine girl, begad. — Dev’lisli well-mannered girl — my 
sister-in-law has the manners of a duchess, and would bring up any girl 
well. Miss Bell ’s a little countrified. But tlie smell of tlie hawthorn is 
pleasant, demmy. How she blushes ! Your London girls would give 
many a guinea for a bouquet like that — natiu*al flowers, begad I And 
she ’s a little money too — nothing to speak of — but a ix)oty little bit of 
money.' In all which opinions no doubt Mr. Warrington agreed ; 
and though he laughed as he shook hands witli the Major, his fa(;e 
fell as he left his veteran companion ; and he strode kick to cham- 
bers, and smoked pipe after pipe long into tlie night, and wrote 
article upon article, more and more savag(‘, in lieu of friend Pen 
disabled. 

Well, it was a happy time for almost all parties concerned. Pen 
mended daily. Sleeping and eating were his constant occupations. His 
appetite was something frightful. He was ashamed of exhibiting it 
before Laura, and almost before his mother, wlw laughed and ap})lauded 
him. As the roast chicken of his <liuner went away he eyed the 
departing fnend with .sad longing, and Ix'.gan to long for jelly, or tea, or 
what not. He wtis like an ogre in devouring. The Doctor cried stop, 
but Pen would not. Nature called out to him more loudly than the 
Doctor, ami that kind and friendly physician lianded him over with a 
a very good grace to the other healer. 

And liere let us speak very tenderly and in the strictest confidence of 
an event which befell liim, and to whicli lie never liked an allusion. 
During his delirium the ruthless Goodeiiough ordered ice to be put to 
his head, and all his lovely hair to be cut. It was done in the time 
of — of the other nurse, who left every single hair of course in a paper 
for the widow to count and treasure up. She never believed but that 
the girl hnd taken away some of it, but then women are so suspicious 
upon these matters. 

When this direful loss was made visible to Major Pendennis, as of 
course it was the first time the elder saw the ix>or young man’s shorn 
pate, and when Pen was quite out of danger, and gaining daily vigour, 
the Major, with something like blushes and a queer wink of his eyes, 
said ho know of a — person — a coiffeur, in find — a gt>od man, whom 
he would send down to the Temple, and who would — a — apply — a — a 
temporary remedy to that misfortune. 

Laura looked at Warrington with the archest sparkle in her eyes — 
Warrington fairly burst out into a boohcx> of laughter : even the widow 
was obliged to laugh; and the Major erubescent confounded the 

2 F 
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impudence of the young folks, and said when he had Ids hair cut he 
would keep a lock of it for Miss Laura. 

Warrington voted that Pen should wear a barrister's wig. There 
was Sibwright's down below, which would become him hugely. Pen 
said ‘Stuff,' and seemed as confused as his uncle; and the end was 
that a gentleman from Burlington Arcade waited next day upon Mr. 
Pendennis, and had a private interview with him in his bedroom ; and 
a week afterwards the same individual appeared with a box under his 
arm, and an ineffable grin of politeness on his face, and announced that 
he had brought 'omo Mr. Pendennis's 'ead of 'air. 

It must have been a grand but melancholy sight to see Pen in the 
recesses of his apartment, sadly contemplating his ravaged beauty and 
the artificial means of hiding its ruin. He appeared at length in the 
'ead of 'air ; but Warrington laughed so that Pen grew sulky, and went 
back for his velvet cap, a neat turban which the fondest of mammas 
had worked for him. Then Mr. Warrington and Miss Bell got some 
flowers off the ladies' bonnets and made a wreath, with which they 
decorated the wig and brought it out in procession, and did homage 
before it. In fact they indulged in a hundred sports, jocularities, 
waggeries, and petits jeux innocens : so that the second and third 
floors of No. 6, Lamb Court, Temple, rang with more cheerfulness and 
laughter than had been known in those ijrecincts for many a long day. 

At last, after about ten days of this life, one evening when the little 
spy of the court came out to take her usual post of observation at the 
lamp, there was no music from the second-floor window, there were no 
lights in the third-storey chamtes, the windows of each were open, and 
the occupants were gone. Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, told Fanny 
w^hat had happened. The ladies and all the party had gone to Rich- 
mond for change of air. The antique travelling chariot was brought 
out again and cushioned with many pillow^s for Pen and his mother ; 
and Miss Laura went in the most affable manner in the omnibus under 
the guardianship of Mr. George Warrington. He came back and took 
possession of his old bed that night in the vacant and cheerless 
chambers, and to his old books and to his old pipes, but not perhaps 
to his old sleep. 

The widow had left a jar full of flowers upon his table, prettily 
arranged, and when he entered they filled the solitary room with odour. 
They were memorials of the kind, gentle souls who had gone away, and 
who had decorated for a little wdiile that lonely, cheerless place. Ho 
had had the happiest days of his whole life, George felt — he knew it 
now they were just gone : he went and took up the flowers, and put 
his face to them, smelt them — perhaps kissed them. As he put them 
down, he rubbed his rough hand across his eyes with a bitter word and 
laugh. He would have given his whole life and soul to win that prize 
which Arthur rejected. Did she want fame? He would have won it 
for her: — devotion? — a great heart full of pent-up tenderness and 
manly love and gentleness was there for her, if she might take it. But 
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it might not be. Fate had ruled otherwise. ‘ Even if I could, she 
would not have me,* George thought. ‘ What has an ugly, rough old 
fellow like mo, to make any woman like him] I*m getting old, and 
I ’ve made no mark in life. I *ve neither good looks, nor youth, nor 
money, nor reputation. A man must be able to do something besides 
stare at her and offer on his knees his uncouth devotion, to make a 
woman like him. What can I do] Lots of young fellows have passed 
me in the race — what they call the prizes of life didn’t seem to me 
worth the trouble of the struggle. But for her. If she had been 
mine and liked a diamond — ah! shouldn’t she have worn it! Psha, 
what a fool I am to brag of what I would have done ! We are the 
slaves of destiny. Our lots are shaped for us, and mine is ordained 
long ago. Come, let us have a pipe, and put the smell of these flowers 
out of court. Poor little silent flowers! You’ll be dead to-morrow. 
What business had you to show your red cheeks in this dingy place ] ’ 

By his bedside George found a new Bible which the widow had 
placed there, with a note inside saying that she had not seen the book 
amongst his collection in a room where she had sjxint a number of 
hours, and where God had vouchsafed to her prayers the life of her son, 
and that she gave to Arthur’s friend the best thing she could, and 
besought him to read in the volume sometimes, and to keep it as a 
token of a grateful mother’s regard and affection. Poor George mourn- 
fully kissed the book as ho had done the flowers ; and the morning 
found him still reading in its awful pages, in which so many stricken 
hearts, in which so many tender and faithful souls have found comfort 
under calamity, and refuge and hope in affliction. 


CHAPTER LIV 
fanny’s occupation’s gone 

G ood Helen, ever since her son’s illness, had taken, as we have 
seen, entire possession of the young man, of his drawers and 
closets and all which they contained : whether shirts that 
wanted buttons, or stockings that required mending, or, must it be 
owned] letters that lay amongst those articles of raiment, and which 
of course it wjis necessary that somebody should answer during Arthur’s 
weakened and incapable condition. Perhaps Mrs. Pendennis was laud- 
ably desirous to have some explanations al>out the dreadful Fanny 
Bolton mystery, regarding which she had never breathed a word to her 
son, though it was present in her mind always, and occasioned her in- 
expressible anxiety and disquiet. She liad caused the brass knocker to 
be screwed off the inner door of the chambers, whereupon the postman’s 
startling double rap would, as she justly argued, disturb the rest of her 
patient, and she did not allow him to see any letter which arrived, 
whether from bootmakers who importuned liiin, or hatters who had a 
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heavy account to make up against next Saturday, and would be very 
much obliged if Mr. Arthur Pendennis would have the kindness to 
settle, etc. Of these documents. Pen, who was always freehanded and 
careless, of course had his share, and though no great one, one quite 
enough to alarm his scrupulous and conscientious mother. She had 
some savings ; Pen’s magnificent self-denial, and her own economy, 
amounting from her great simplicity and avoidance of show to parsimony 
almost, had enabled her to put by a little sum of money, a part of 
which she delightedly consecrated to the paying off of the young gentle- 
man’s obligations. At this price, many a worthy youth and respected 
reader would hand over his correspondence to his parents ; and perhaps 
there is no greater test of a man’s regularity and easiness of conscience 
than his readiness to iiuie the postman. Blessed is he who is made 
happy by the sound of a rat-tat 1 The good are eager for it : but the 
naughty tremble at the sound thereof. So it was very kind of Mrs. 
Pendennis doubly to spare Pen the trouble of hearing and answering 
letters during his illness. 

There could have been nothing in the young man’s ohests of drawers 
and wardrobes which could be considered as inculpating him in any way, 
nor any satisfactory documents regarding the Fanny Bolton affair found 
there, for the widow had to jisk her brother-in-law if he knew anything 
about the odious transaction, and the dreadful intrigue in which her son 
was engaged. When they were at Richmond one day, and Pen with 
Warrington had taken a seat on a bench on the terrace, the widow kept 
Major Pendennis in consultation, and laid her terrors and perplexities 
before him, such of them at least (for, as is the wont of men and 
women, she did not make quite a clean confession, and I suppose no 
spendthrift asked for a scliedule of his debts, no lady of fashion asked 
by her husband for her dressmaker’s bills, ever sent in the whole of 
them yot) — such, we say, of her p('r])lexities, at least, as she chose to 
confide to her Director for the time being. 

When, then, slic asked the Major what course she ought to pursue, 
about this dreadful — this horrid affair, and whether he knew anything 
regarding it 1 the old gentleman puckered up his fac^e, so that you could 
not tell whether he was smiling or not ; gave the widow one queer look 
with his little eyes ; cast them down to the carpet again, and said, ‘ My 
dear, good creature, I don’t know anything about it ; and I don’t wish 
to know anything al^out it ; and, as you ask me my opinion, I think 
you had best know nothing alK)ut it too. Young men will be young 
men ; and, begad, my good ma’am, if you think our boy is a Jo ' 

*Pray, spare me this,’ Helen broke in, looking very stately, 

‘ My dear creature, I did not commence the conversation, permit me 
to say,’ the Major said, lx)wing very blandly. 

‘ I can’t bear to hear sucli a sin — such a dreadful sin — spoken of in 
such a way,’ the widow said, with tears of annoyance starting from her 
eyes. ‘ I can’t Ixjar to tliink that my boy should commit such a crime. 
I wish he had died, almost, before he had done it, I don’t know how 
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I survive it myself ; for it is breaking my heart, Major Pcndennis, to 
think that his father^s son — my child — whom I remember so good — oh, 
so good, and full of honour ! — should be fallen so dreadfully low, as to 
——as to ^ 

‘ As to flirt with a little grisette, my dear creature ? ’ said the Major. 

‘ Egad, if all the mothers in England were to break their hearts because 
— Nay, nay ; upon my word and honour, now, don^t agitate yourself, 
don't cry. I can't bear to see a woman's tears — I never could — never. 
But how do we know that anything serious has liapi)encd 1 Has Arthur 
said anything 1 ' 

* His silence confirms it,' sobbed Mrs. Pcndennis, behind her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

‘Not at all. There are subjects, my dear, about which a young 
fellow cannot surely talk to his mamma,' insinuated the brother-in-law. 

‘ She has written to him,' cried the lady, behind the cambric. 

‘What, before he was in'? Notliing more likely.' 

‘No, since,' the mourner with the batiste mask gasped out; ‘not 
before ; that is, I don't think so — that is, I ' 

‘ Only since ; and you have — yes, I understand. I suppose when he 
was too ill to read his own corresponden(*e, you took cliarge of it, 
did you ? ' 

‘I am the most unhappy mother in the world,’ cried out the unfor- 
tunate Helen. 

‘ The most unhappy mother in the world, because your son is a man 
and not a hermit ! Have a care, my dear sister. If you have suppressed 
any letters to him, you may have done yourself a great injury ; and, if 
I know anything of Artliur’s spirit, may cause a difference between him 
and you, wliich you'll rue all j-onr life- a difference that's a dev’lish 
deal more important, my good madam, than the little — little — trumpery 
cause which originated it.' 

‘There was only one letter,’ broke out Helen, — ‘only a very little 
one — only a few words. Here it is — oJi —how can you, liow' can you 
speak so ? * 

When the good soul said ‘only a very little one,’ the Major could 
not speak at all, so inclined was he to laugh, in spite of the agonies 
of the poor soul before him, and for whom he had a hearty pity and 
liking too. Put each was looking at the matter with liis or her jx^culiar 
eyes and view of morals, and the Major’s morals, as the reader knows, 
were not those of an ascetic. 

‘ I recommend you,’ he gravely continued, * if you can, to seiil it up — 
those letters ain't unfrequently sealed with wafers — and to put it 
amongst Pen's other letters, and let him have tlu'in when he calls for 
them. Or if we can't seal it, wo mistook it for a hill.’ 

‘ I can't tell my son a lie,' said the widow. It had l)eeii put silently 
into the letter-box two days previous to their departure from tlie Temple, 
arid had been brought to Mrs. Pendemiis by Martha. She had never 
seen Faimy's handwriting, of course ; but when the letter was put into 
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her hands, she knew the author at once. She had been on the watch 
for that letter every day since Pen had been ill She had opened some 
of his other letters because she wanted to get at that one. She had 
the horrid pper poisoning her bag at that moment. She took it out 
and offered it to her brother-in-law. 

^ Arther Petidennis, he read, in a timid little sprawling hand- 
writing, and with a sneer on his face. ‘ No, my dear, I won’t read any 
more. But you, who have read it, may tell me what the letter contains 
— only prayers for his health in bad spelling, you say — and a desire to 
see him? Well — there’s no harm in that. And as you ask me’ — 
here the Major began to look a little queer for his own part, and put 
on his demure look — ‘as you ask me, my dear, for information, why, 
I don’t mind telling you that — ah — that— Morgan, my man, has made 
some inquiries regarding this affair, and that — my friend Doctor Good- 
enough also looked into it — and it appears that this person was greatly 
smitten with Arthur ; that he paid for her and took her to Vauxhall 
Gardens, as IMorgan heard from an old acquaintance of Pen’s and ours, 
an Irish gentleman, who was very nearly once having the honour of 
being the — from an Irishman, in fact ; — that the girl’s father, a violent 
man of intoxicated habits, has beaten her mother, who persists in declar- 
ing her daughter’s entire innocence to her husband on the one hand, 
while on the other slie told Goodenough that Arthur had a/;ted like a 
brute to her child. And so you see the story remains in a mystery. 
Will you have it cleared up? I have but to ask Pen, and he will 
tell me at once — he is as honourable a man as ever lived.’ 

* Honourable ! ’ said the widow, with Intter sconi. ‘ Oh, brother, 
what is this you call honour? If my boy has been guilty, he must 
marry her. I would go down on iny knees and pray him to do so.’ 

‘ Good God ! are you mad ? ’ screamed out the Major ; and remember- 
ing former jjassages in Arthur’s history and Helen’s, the truth came 
across his mind that, were Helen to make tliis pniyer to her son, he 
would marry the girl ; he was wild enough and ol>stinate enough to 
commit any folly wlien a woman he loved was in the case. ‘ My dear 
sister, have you lost your senses ? ’ he continued (after an agitated pause, 
during which the al)ovc dreary reflection crossed him) ; and in a softened 
tone, ‘ Wliat right have wc to suppose that anything has passed between 
this girl and him? Let’s S(io the letter. Her heart is breaking; pray, 
pray, write to me — home unhappy — unkind father — your nurse — poor 
little Fanny — spelt, as you say, in a manner to outrage all sense of 
decorum. But, good heavens! my dear, what is there in this? only 
that the little devil is making love to him still. Why, she didn’t come 
into his chambers until he was so delirious that he didn’t know her. 
Wljat-d’you-call-’em, Flanagan, the laundress, told Morgan, my man, so. 
She came in company of an old fellow, an old Mr. Bows, who came 
most kindly down to Stillbrook and brought me away — ^by the way, 
I left him in the cab, and never paid the fare ; and dev’lish kind it was 
of him. No, there ’s nothing in the story.’ 
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‘Do you think sol Thank Heaven — thank God!* Helen cried. 

‘ I *11 take the letter to Arthur and ask him now. Look at him there. 
He *s on the terrace with Mr. Warrington. They are talking to some 
cliildren. My boy was always fond of children. He *s innocent, thank 
God — thank God 1 Let me go to him.* 

Old Pendennis had his own opinion. When he briskly took the not- 
guilty side of the case, but a moment l}efore, veiy likely the old gentle- 
man had a different view from that which he chose to advocate, and 
judged of Arthur by what he himself would have done. If she goes to 
Arthur, and ho speaks the tnith, as the rascal will, it spoils all, he 
thought. And he tried one more effort. 

‘My dear, good soul,* he said, taking Helen’s hand and kissing it, 

‘ as your son has not acquainted you with this affair, think if you have 
any right to examine it. As you believe him to be a man of honour, 
what right have you to doubt his honoiu: in this instance ? Who is his 
accuser ? An anonymous scoundrel who has brought no specific charge 
against him. If there were any such, wouldn’t the girl’s parents have 
come forward 1 He is not called upon to rebut, nor you to entertain 
an anonymous accusation ; and as for l^elieving him guilty because a 
girl of that rank happened to be in his rooms acting as nurse to him, 
begad you miglit as well insist ujx)!! his marrying tluit dom’d old Irish 
gin-drinking laundress, Mrs. Flanagan.* 

The widow burst out laughing through her tears — the victory was 
gained by the old general. 

‘Many' Mrs. Flanagan, by Ged,’ he continued, tapping her slender 
liand. ‘ No. The boy has told you nothing alx>ut it, and you know 
nothing about it. The lx)y is innocent — of course. And what, my good 
soul, is the couree for us to pursoo] Supix)se he is attached to this 
girl — don’t look sad again, it’s merely a supposition — and begjid a 
young fellow may have an attachment, mayn’t he/? — Directly he gets 
w'dl he will be at her again.’ 

‘He must come home! Wc must go off directly to Fairoaks,’ the 
widow cried out. 

‘My good creature, he’ll bore himself to death at Fairoaks. He’ll 
have nothing to do but to think about his passion there. There ’s no 
place in the world for making a little passion into a big one, and where 
a fellow feeds » .ii his own thoughts, like a lonely country house where 
there’s nothing to do. We must occupy him, amuse him: we must 
take him abroad : he ’s never been abroad except to Paris for a lark. 
We must travel a little. He must have a nurse wdth him, to take great 
care of him, for Goodenough says he had a dev’lish narrow squeak of it 
(don’t look frightened), and so you must come and watch : ami I siipjH)se 
you ’ll take Miss Bell, and I should like to ask Warrington to come. 
Arthur *3 dev’lish fond of Warrington. He can’t do without Warrington. 
Warrington’s family is one of the oldest in England, and he is one of 
the best young fellows I ever met in my life. I like Iiim cxceecliugly.’ 

‘Does Mr. Warrington know anything about this — this affair]* asked 
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Helen. ‘ He had been away, I know, for two months before it happened ; 
Pen 'WTote me so.^ 

‘ Not a word — I — I Ve asked him about it. I Ve pumped him. He 
never heard of the transaction, never ; I pledge you my word,' cried out 
the Major, in some alarm. ‘ And, my dear, I think you had much best 
not talk to him about it — much best not — of course not : the subject is 
most delicate and painful.' 

The simple widow took her brother’s hand and pressed it. * Thank 
you, brother,' she said. ‘ You have been vorj^ very kind to me. You 
have given me a great deal of comfort. I '11 go to my room, and think 
of what you have said. This illness and these — these emotions — have 
agitated me a great deal ; and I 'm not ver}’' strong, you know. But 
I '11 go and thank God that my boy is innocent. He is innocent. Isn't 
he, sir?' 

‘Yes, my dearest creature, yes,' said the old fellow, kissing her 
affectionately, and quite overcome by her tendemess. He looked after 
her as she retreated, with a fondness which was rendered more piquant, 
as it were, by the mixture of a certain scorn which tutcompanied it. 
‘Innocent!' lie said; ‘I’d swear, till I was black in the face, he was 
innocent, rather tlian give that good soul jmin.' 

Hartng acliieved this vi(*tory, the fatigued and happy warrior laid 
himself down on the sofa, and p\it his yellow silk pocket-handkerchief 
over his face, and indulged in a snug little nai>, of wliich the dreams, 
no doubt, were very pleasant, as he snored witli refresliing regularity. 
The young men sate, meanwhile, dawdling fiway the sunshiny hours on 
the terrace, very hapjiy, and Pen, at least, very talkative. He was 
narrating to Warrington a plan for a n(*w novel, and a new tragedy. 
WaiTington laughed at the idea of his writing a tragedy. By Jove, he 
wmld show that he could ; and he began to six)ut some of the lines of 
his play. 

The little solo on the wind instrument wliich the Major was j^erform- 
ing was internipted by the entrance of Miss Bell. She had Ix'on on a 
visit to her ohl friend Lady Bockminster, who had taktm a summer 
villa in the ncighljourhood ; and who, heiiring of Arthur's illness, and 
liis mother’s amval at Kiclirnond, hail visited the latter ; and for the 
benefit of t'le former, wdioni she didn't like, liad been prodigal of grajxjs, 
partridges, and other atbmtioiis. For Laura the old lady hiul a great 
fondness, and longed that she should come and stay with her; but 
Laura could not leave her mother at this juncture. Worn out by 
constant watching over Arthur’s health, Helen’s own hiul suffered vei-y 
considerably ; ami Doctor Goodenough hml hml reason to pre8cril)e for 
her as well a.s for his younger patient. 

Old Pendennis sUrted up on the entrance of the young lady. His 
8lumlx‘r« were easily broken. He made her a gallant 8|)eech — he lia^l 
Vx*en f.ril of gallantry tow’ards her of laU\ Where ha<l she been gather- 
ing roses which she wore on her cheeks? How happy he was to 
be disturbed out of his dreams by such a chanuiug reality I Laura had 
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plenty of humour and honesty ; and these two caused her to have on her 
side sometliing very like a contempt for the old gentleman. It delighted 
her to draw out his worldliness, and to make tlic old hahiiue of clubs 
and drawing-rooms tell his twaddling tales about great folks, and expound 
his views of morals. 

Not in this instance, however, was she disposed to be satirical. She 
had been to drive with Lady Eockminster in the Park, she said ; and 
she had brought home game for Pen, and flowers for mamma. She 
looked very grave about mamma. She had just been with Mrs. Pen- 
dennis. Helen was very much worn, and she feared she was very, very 
ill. Her large eyes filled with tender marks of sympatliy which she felt 
in her beloved friend^s condition. Slie Avas alarmed about her. Could 
not that good — that dear Do(dor Goodenough — cure her? 

‘ Arthur’s illness, and othtr mental anxiety,’ the Major slowly said, 

‘ had, no doubt, shaken Helen.’ A burning blush upon the girl’s face 
showed that she understood the old man’s allusi(jn. But she looked him 
full in the faxic, and made no reply. ‘ He might have spared me that,’ 
she thought. ‘ What is he aiming at in rec^alling that shame to me?’ 

That he liad an aim in Anew is very j)ossi]jle. I’hc ol<l diplomatist 
seldom spoke Avitliout some such end. D<x*tor Gotxlcnough liad talked 
to him, he stxid, alx)ut their dear friend’s health, and she Avanted rest and 
change of scene — yes, change of s(;eiie. Painful cinuunstanees Avhieh had 
occurred must be forgotten and never alluded to ; he begged pardon for 
even hintin;.; at them to ]\Iiss Bell — he nev(‘r should do so again — nor, 
he Avas sure, Avould she. Everything must 1)e di)ne to soothe and comfort 
their friend, and his pro]K;)sal Avas that they should go aln'oad for the 
autumn tx) a AA’atering-plaee in the Rhine neighhourh(X)d, Avhere Helen 
might rally her exhausted spirits, and Arthur try and become a new man. 
Of course, Laura would not forsake her mother ? 

Of course md. It Avas alxnit Helen, and Helen oidy — that is, alx>nt 
Arthiu* too for lier sake — that Laura aa’os anxious. Slie Avoiild go abroad 
or anywhere Avith Hehm. 

And Helen having thought the matter over for an hour in her room, 
had by that time grown to be as anxious for the tour as any schoolboy, 
Avho has been reading a book of voyages, is eagt'r to go to sea. Whither 
should they go ? the farther the better — to some i)la(‘e so remote that 
even recollectio}. could not folloAV them thither : so delightful that Pen 
should never want to leave it — anyAAdiere so tliat lie could be happy. 
She opened her desk Avith trembling fingers and took out her banker’s 
lx)ok, and counted up her little savings. If more Avas Avanted, she had 
tlie (liamond cross. She would borrow from Laura again. ‘ Let us go 
— let us go,’ she thought ; ‘ directly lie can boar the journey let us go 
away. Come, kind Doctor Goodenough — come quiek, and give us leave 
to quit England.’ 

The good Doctor drov^e over to dine Avith them that very day. * If 
you agitate yourself so,’ he said to her, ‘ and if your heart beats so, and 
if you persist in being so anxious about a young gentleman Avho is getting 
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well as fast as he can, we shall have you laid up, and Miss Laura to 
watch you ; and then it will be her turn to be ill, and I should like to 
know how the deuce a doctor is to live who is oblig^ to come and attend 
you all for nothing ] Mrs. Goodenough is already jealous of you, and 
says, with perfect justice, that I fall in love with my patients. And 
you must please to get out of the country as soon as ever you can, that 
I may have a little peace in my family.' 

When the plan of going abroad was proposed to Arthur, it was 
received by that gentleman with the greatest alacrity and enthusiasm. 
He longed to be off at once. He let his mustachios grow from that very 
moment, in order, I supix)se, that he might get his mouth into training 
for a perfec^t French and German pronunciation ; and he was seriously 
disquieted in his mind because the mustachios, when they came, were of 
a decidedly red colour. He had looked forward to an autumn at Fair- 
oaks ; and perhaps the idea of passing two or three months there did not 
amuse the young man. ‘ There is not a soul to s])eak to in the place,’ 
he said to Warrington. * I can’t stand old Portman’s sennons, and 
pomjx)us after-dinner conversation. I know all old Glandei's’s stories 
about the Peninsular war. The Claverings are tlic only Christian |XJOple 
in the neigh]x)urliood, and they are not to be at home before Christmas, 
my uncle says : Ix^sidc's, Warrington, I want to g(‘t out of the coimtiy. 
Whilst you were away, confound it, I had a temi)tation, from which I 
am very thankful to have e.scapod, and wdiich I count that even my ill- 
ness came very luckily to put an end to.’ And here he narnited to his 
friend the circumstances of the Vauxhall affair, with w'hich the reader 
is already acquainted. 

Warrington looked \cry grave when he heanl this story. Putting 
the monil delinquency out of tlie question, he was extremely glad for 
Arthur’s sake that tlio latter had escaped from a danger whi< h might 
have made his whole life wretched; ‘which certainly,’ said Warrington, 
‘ w’ould have occasioned the wretchedness and ruin of tlie other party. 
And your mother and — and your friends — what a pain it would have 
been to them ! ’ urged Pen’s companion, little knowing what grief and 
annoyance these good people had already suffered. 

‘Isot a word to my mother!’ Pen cried out, in a sbite of great 
alarm. ‘ ^he wouhl never get over it. An esclandre of that sort would 
kill her, I do believe. And,’ he added, with a knowing air, and as if, 
like a young rascal of a Lovelace, ho had been engage<l in what are 
called affaires de caeur all his life, ‘ the Ixist w’ay, when a danger of that 
sort menaces, is not to face it, but to turn one’s bm^k on it and run.’ 

‘And w'cre you very much smitten P Warrington asked. 

‘Hml’ said Lovelace. ‘She dropi)ed her h’s, but she was a dear 
little girl.’ 

0 Clari.ssos of this life, 0 you poor little ignonmt vain foolish 
maidoiis . if you did but know the way in which the Lovelaces speak 
of you : if you could but hear Jack talking to Tom across the coffee- 
room of a club ; or see Ned taking your poor little letters out of his 
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cigar-case, and handing them over to Cliarley, and Billy, and Harry 
across the mess-room table, you would not be so eager to write, or so 
ready to listen ! There ^s a sort of crime which is not complete unless 
the lucky rogue boasts of it afterwards ; and the man who betrays your 
honour in the first place, is pretty sure, remember that, to betray your 
secret too. 

‘ It *s hard to fight, and it 's easy to fall,' Warrington said gloomily. 
‘And as you say, Pendennis, when a danger like this is imminent, the 
best way is to turn your back on it and run.' 

After this little discourse upon a subject about w'hich Pen would have 
talked a great deal more eloquently a inojitli back, the conversation 
reverted to the plans for going abroad, and Arthur eagerly pressed his 
friend to be of the party. Warrington w^as a part of the family — a 
part of the cure. Arthur said he should not have half the pleasure 
without Warrington. 

But George said No, he couldn't go. lie must stop at home and 
take Pen's phicc. The otlier remarked that that was needless, for 
Shandou was now come bwdc to London, and Artlmr w’as entitled to a 
holiday. 

‘ Don’t press me,' Warrington said ; ‘ I can’t go. I 'vc particiulai* 
engagements. I 'in best at home. I 'vc not got the money to travel, 
that's the long and short of it — for travelling costs money, you 
know.' 

This litth obstacle seemed fatal to Pen. He mentioned it to his 
mother : Mrs. Pendennis was very sorry ; ]\rr. A\"arringtoii had been 
e.vcecdingly kind ; but she supj^osi.d he knew l)cst about his affairs. 
And then, no doubt, she reproaclicd lierself for sellishness in wishing to 
carry the boy off and have him to herself altogether. 

‘What is tliis I hear from Pen, my dear ^Ir. Warrington]' the 
Major asked one day, wiien the pair were alone, and after Warrington’s 
objection had been stated to him. ‘ Not go with us ? Wo can’t hear 
of such a thing — Pen won’t get w’ell without you. I promise you, I ’m 
not going to be liis nurse, fie must have somelx)dy with him that 's 
stronger and gayer and better able to amuse hini than a rheumatic old 
fogy like me. I shall go to Caiislxid very likely, wiien I 've seen you 
people settle down. Travelling costs nothing nowaulays — or so little ! 
And — and pray, Warrington, I remember that I was your father’s very 
old friend, and if you and your brother are not on such terms as to 
enable you to — to anticipate your younger brother’s allow^ancc, I beg you 
to make me your banker, for liasn’t Pen been getting into your debt 
these three weeks past, during which you have boon doing wiiat he 
informs me is his W’ork, with such e.vcmplaiy talent and genius, begad?' 

Still, in spite of this kind offer and unlioanl-of generosity on the part 
of the Major, George Warrington refused, and said he would stay at 
home. But it was with a faltering voice and an irresolute aceent w hich 
showed how much he would like to go, though his tongiui persisted in 
saying nay. 
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But the Major’s persevering benevolence was not to be baulked in 
this vray. At the tea-table that evening, Helen happening to be absent 
from the room for the moment, looking for Pen, who had gone to roost^ 
old Pendeiinis returned to the charge, and rated Warrington for refusing 
to join in their excursion. ‘Isn’t it ungallant, Miss Belli’ he said, 
turning to tliat young lady, ‘ Isn’t it unfriendly 1 Here we have been 
the liappicst party in the world, and this odious selfish creature breaks 
it up I ’ 

Miss Bell’s long eyelashes looked down towards her teacup: and 
AVarrington bluslied hugely, but did not speak. Neither did Miss Bell 
speak : but when he blushed she blushed too. 

‘ You ask liim to come, my dear,’ said the benevolent old gentleman, 
‘and then perhaps he will listen to you ’ 

‘Why should Mr. AVarringtou listen to mer asked the young lady, 
putting the queiy to lier teasjKion seemingly, and not to the Major. 

‘Ask him ; you have not asked him,’ said Pen’s artless uncle. 

‘I should 1)0 very glad indeed if Mr, AA’arrington would come,’ te- 
marked Launi to the teas])oon. 

‘AVould you?’ said Ch orge. 

She l(X)ked up and said ‘AVs.’ Their eyes met. ‘I vill go anywhere 
you ask me, or do anytliing,’ said (h'orge lowly, and forcing out the 
W'ords as if tliev gave liim ]uiin. 

Old Pendennis was delighted ; the afTectionate old creature elaptx'd 
his hainls and cried ‘ Bravo ! Vaavo ! It \s a bargain — a bargain, lx\ga»i ! 
Shake hands on it, young j>eoj)le!’ And Laura, with a look full of 
tender briglitness, put out her hand to AVarrington. He took hers; 
liis face indieato<l a strange agitation. He seemed to Iw aV»out to sjK^jiik, 
when from Prai’s neighl Hairing km mi Helen entered, looking at them as 
the c^iiidle whieh slai lield lighted her pale frightened fae(‘. 

Laura blushed more re<l than ever, and withdrew her liand. 

‘ AA'liat is it ? ’ Helen asked. 

‘It’s a l)argaiii we Inive been making, my dear creatui’c,' said the 
Major in liis most caressing V(»ic(;. ‘AVe have just bound over Mr, 
AA'aiTington in a jiroinise to come abroad with us.’ 

‘Indeed ! ’ Helen said. 


CHAPTER LV 

IN WHICH FANNY KNCACKS A NFW MKHICAL MAN 

C OULD JI(j]cn Jiavo su.sjHxtcd that, with Pen’s retimiing stiY»ngth, 
his imha])oy partiality for little Fanny wtuild also reawaken / 
Though she never 8|H>ke a word Kgarding that young jKjrson, 
ufici r conversation w ith the Major, ami though, to all appearanet*, 
she inr-rly ignorcMl Fanny’s cxistfuiee, yet Mrs. Pendennis kept a par- 
ticulaily close watch u{H)U all Master Arthur’s actions ; on tlic plea of 
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ill-health, would scarcely let him out of her sight ; and was especially 
anxious that he should be spared the trouble of all corr(\spondciicc for 
the present at least. Very likely Arthur looked at his own letters 
with some tremor ; very likely, as he received them at the family table, 
feeling his mother^s ivatch upon him (though the good souPs eye seemeil 
fixed upon her teacup or her book), he cxpc(dcd daily to see a little 
handwriting, which ho would have known, though lie had never seen 
it yet, and his heart beat as he received tlie letters to his address. Was 
he more pleased or annoyed, that, day after day, his expectations were 
not realised ; and was his mind relieved, that there came no letter from 
Fanny? Though, no doubt, in these matters, wluai Lovt*lace is tired 
of Clarissa (or the contrary), it is best for b(jth parties to lireak at once, 
and each, after the failure of the attempt at union, to go his own way, 
and pursue his course through life solitary ; yet our self-love, or our 
pity, or our sense of dc^jency, does not like that sudden bankruptcy. 
Before we announce to the world that our firm of Lovelac^e & Co. can’t 
meet its engagements, we try to make (iomproinises ; we have mournful 
meetings of partners : we delay the putting up of tlie shutters, and the 
dreary announcement of tlie failure. It must come : but we pawn our 
jewels to keep things going a little longer. On the wliolo, I dare say, 
Pen was rather annoyed that he had no remonstrances from Fanny. 
What I could she part from him, and never so much as once look round? 
could sho sink, and never onec liohl a little hand out, or cry ‘ Help, 
Arthur!’ Well, well: they don’t all go down who venture on that 
voyage. Sonic few drown wlien tlu*. vessel fouiuha-s ; but most are 
only (lucked, and scramble to shore. And the rea«h'r’s exiierieiice of 
A. Pendennis, Esquire, of the Ujipiir Temple, will enable him to state 
whether that gentleman belonged to the class of persons who were 
likely to sink or to swim. 

Though Pen was as yet too weak to walk half a mile ; and might not, 
on account of liis precious health, lx? trusted to take a drive in a carriage 
by himself, and without a nurse in attciidaiiee ; yet Helen could not keep 
watch over Mr. Warringtou too, and had no authority to iireveut that 
geiitlenian from going to London if business called him thither. Indeed, 
if he had gone and stayed, pcThaps the widow', from reasons of her own, 
would have b'^cn glad ; but she checked these selfish wishes as soon as 
she ascertained or owmed tlnmi ; and, remembering Warrington’s great 
regard and services, and constant friendship for lier hoy, received him as 
a member of her family almost, with her usual melancholy kindness and 
submissive acquiescence. Yet somehow, one morning wdieii his affairs 
called him to town, she divined what Warrington's errand \vas, and that 
he was gone to London to get new's alxuit Fanny for P(‘n. 

Indeed, Arthur had had some talk with Jiis friend, and told liim more 
at large what his adventures had been w-itJi Fanny (adventures which 
the reader knows already), and what were his feelings respecting her. 
He was very thankful that he had escai>ed the great danger, to which 
Warrington said Amen heartily ; that he hail no great fault wherewith 
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to reproach himself in regard of his behaviour to her, but that if they 
part^, as they must, he would be glad to say a God bless her, and to 
hope that she would remember him kindly. In his discourse with War- 
rington he spoke upon these matters with so much gravity, and so much 
emotion, that George, who had pronounced himself most strongly for the 
separation too, began to fear that his friend was not so well cured as he 
boasted of being ; and that, if the two were to come together again, all 
the danger and tiie temptation might have to be fought once more. And 
with wliat result ? ‘ It is hard to struggle, Arthur, and it is easy to fall,' 
Warrington said : * and the best courage for us poor wretches is to fly 
from danger. I would not have been what I am now, had I practised 
what I preach.' 

* And what did you pnictise, George ? ’ Pen asked eagerly. ‘ I knew 
there was something. Tell us about it, Warrington.' 

‘ There w^as something that can’t be mended, and that shattered my 
whole fortunes early,' Warrington answered. ‘ I said I w'ould tell you 
about it some day, Pen ; and will, but not now. Take the moral without 
the fable now, Pen, my boy : and if you want to sec a man wdiose whole 
life has been w'recked by an unlucky rock against wdiich he stnick as a 
boy — here he is, Arthur, and so I W'arn you.' 

We have shown liow Mr. lluxtcr, in writing home to his Clavering 
friends, mentioned that there was a fashionable club in London of winch 
he was an attendant, and that he was there in the habit of meeting an 
Irish officer of distinction, who, amongst other new's, luwl given that 
intelligence regarding li‘ndennis wdiich the young surgeon had trans- 
mitted to Clavering. This club was no other than the Back Kikhcn, 
wiiere the disciide of Saint Bartholomew was accustomed to meet the 
General, the peculiaritic's of wiiose brogue, appearance, disposition, and 
general conversation, greatly diverted many young gentlemen wiio used 
the Back Kitchen as a })laee of nightly entertainment and refreshment. 
Huxter, who had a fine natural genius for mimicking everything, whether 
it w^as a favourite tragic or comic actor, a cock on a dunghill, a corkscrew 
going into a bottle and a cork issuing thon(,*e, or an Irish officer of genteel 
connections who offered hinis»*lf as an object of irniUitiou w ith only too 
much readines.s, talked liis talk, and twanged his ix)or old long-bow 
whenever drink, a liearer, and an opportunity occurred, studied our 
friend the General witli i)eeuliar gusto, and drew the honest fellow out 
many a night. A bait, consisting of six pennyworth of brandy and 
water, the worthy old man w^as sure to sw^allow' : and under the 
influence of this liquor, who w'-as more happy than he tell Jiis stories 
of his daughter’s triumphs and his own, in love, war, drink, and jxdite 
society? Thus Huxter was enabled to present to his friends many 
pictures of Costigaii : of Costigan fighting a jew el in the Phaynix — of 
Costigan aiu^ liis inU»rview with the Juke of York — of Costigan at his 
sonunlaw’s tecble, surrounded by the nobilitee of his countree — of 
Costigan when cr3nng drunk, at which time he was in the habit of 
confidentially lamenting his daughter’s iiigratichewd, and stating that 
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Ills grey hairR were haRteuing to a praymachure greeve. And thus our 
friend was tlu^ means of bringing a number of young fellows to the 
Back Kitchen, who consumed the landlord’s liquors whilst they relished 
the General’s peculiarities, so that mine host pardoned many of the 
latter’s foibles, in consideration of the good which they brought to his 
house. Not the highest position in life was this certainly, or one which, 
if we had a reverence for an old man, we would be anxious that he 
should occupy : but of this aged baffoon it may be mentioned that he 
had no particular idea that his condition of life was not a high one, and 
in his whiskied blood there was not a black drop, nor in his muddled 
brains a bitter feeling against any mortal being. Even his child, his 
cruel Emily, he would have taken to his heart and forgiven with tears ; 
and wliat more can one say of the Christian charily of a man than that 
he is tuitually rea<ly to forgive those who have done him every kindness, 
and with wdiom he is wrong in a dispute] 

There w^as some idea amongst the young men who frequented the 
Back Kitchen, and made themselves merry with the society of Captain 
Costigan, that the Captiiin made a mystery regarding his lodgings for 
fear of duns, or from a desire of privaf!y, and lived in some wonderful 
place. Nor would the landlord of the premises, wlien questioned ujx)n 
this subject, answer any inquiries; his maxim being he only knew 
gentlemen w^ho frequented that room, in that room ; that when they 
quitted that room, having paid their scores as gentlemen, and behaved 
as gentlemen, his communication with them ceased ; and that, as a 
gentleman himself, he thought it was only impertinent curiosity to ask 
where any other gentleman lived. Costigan, in his most intoxicated 
and confidential moments, also evaded any replies to (questions or hints 
addressed to him on this subject : there was no particular secret a)x)ut 
it, as w'e have seen, who have had more than once the honour of enter- 
ing his apirtments, but in the vicissitudes of a long life he had been 
pretty often in the habit of residing in houses where privacy was 
necessary to his comfort, and where the appearance of some visitors 
would have brought liiiu anything but pleasure. Hence all sorts of 
legends were formed by wags or credulous persons respecting his place 
of abode. It was stated that ho slept habitually in a w'atch-box in the 
City; in a cab at a mew’s, wdiere a cab proprietor gave him a shelter; 
in the Duke of Y.Tk’s Column, etc., the wildest of these theories being 
put abroad by the facetious and imaginative Iluxtcr. For Huxey, 
when not silenced by the company of ‘ swtIIs,’ and w'hon in the society 
of his own friends, was a very different fellow to the youth wdiom we 
have seen cowed by Pen’s impertinent airs, and, adored by his family at 
home, was the life and soul of the circle whom he met, either round the 
festive board or the dissecting-table. 

On one brilliant September morning, as Huxter w^as regaling himself 
wdth a cup of coffee at a stall in Covent Garden, having spent a delicious 
night dancing at Vauxhall, he spied the General reeling down Henrietta 
Street, with a crowd of hooting blackguartl boys at his heels, who had 
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left their beds under the arches of the river betimes, and were prowling 
about already for breakfast, and the strange livelihood of the day. 
The poor old General was not in that condition when the sneers and 
jokes of these young beggars had much effect upon him : the cakhen 
and watermen at the eabstand knew him, and passed their comments 
upon him : the policemen gazed after him, and warned the boys off 
him, with looks of scorn and pity : what did the scorn and pity of men, 
the jokes of ribald children, matter to the General ] He reeled along 
the street with glazed eyes, having just sense enough to know whither 
he was bound, and to pursue his ticcustomed beat homewards. Ho went 
to bed not knowing how ho had reached it, as often as any man in 
London. He woke and found himself there, and asked no questions ; 
and he was tacking about on this daily though perilous voyage, when, 
from his station at tlio coffee-stall, Huxter spied him. To note his 
friend, to pay his twopence (indeed, he had but eightpence left, or he 
would have had a cab from Vauxhall to take him home), was with the 
eager Huxter the work of an instant — Costigan dived down the alleys 
by Drury Lane Tlieati-e, where gin-sliops, oyster-shops, and theatrical 
wardroljes abound, the proprietors of which were now asleep behind 
their shutters, as the pink morning lighted up their chimneys ; and 
through these courts Huxter followed tlie General, until he reached 
Oldcastle Street, in which is the gate of Shepheixks Inn. 

Here, just as he was within sight of home, a luckless slice of orange- 
peel came between tlie Generars heel and the pavement, and caused the 
poor old fellow to fall backwards. 

Huxter ran up to him instantly, and after a pause, during which the 
veteran, giddy with his fall and his previous whisky, gathered, as he best 
might, his dizzy brains together, the young surgeon lifted up the limp- 
ing General, and very kindly and good-naturedly offered to conduct him 
to his home. For some time, and in reply to the queries which the 
student of medicine put to him, the muzzy General refused to say 
where his lodgings were, and declared that they were hard by, and that 
he could reach them without difficulty ; and he disengaged himself from 
HuxteFs arm, and made a rush, as if to get to his own home unat- 
tended : but he reeled and lurched so, that the young surgeon insisted 
upon accompanying him, and, with many soothing expressions and 
cheering and consolatory phrases, succeeded in getting the Generars 
diiiy old hand under whart he called his own fin, and led the old fellow, 
moaning piteously, across the street. He stopped when he came to the 
ancient gate, ornamented with the armorial bearings of the venerable 
Shepherd. ^ Here ^tis/ said he, drawing up at tJie portal, and he made 
a successful pull at the gate-hell, wliich presently brouglit out old 
Mr. Bolton, the porter, scowling fiercely, and grumbling as he was 
used to do every morning when it became his turn to let in that 
early bird. 

Costigan tried to hold Bolton for a moment in genteel conversation, 
but the other surlily would not. ‘ Don’t bother me,* he said ; * go to 
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your hown bed, Oapting, and don’t keep honest men out of theirs.’ So 
the Captain taeked across the square and reached his own staircase, up 
which he stumbled, with the worthy Huxter at his heels. Costigaii 
had a key of his own, which Huxter inserted into the keyhole for him, 
so tliat there was no need to call up little Mr. Bows from the sleep into 
which the old musician had not long since fallen, and Huxter having 
aided to disrobe his tipsy patient, and ascertained that no bones were 
broken, helped him to bed, and applied compresses and water to one of 
his knees and shins, which, with the pair of trousers which encased them, 
Costigan had severely torn in his fall. At the Generars age, and with 
his habit of body, such wounds as he had inflicted on himself are slow 
to heal : a good deal of inflammation ensued, and the old fellow lay ill 
for some days suffering both pain and fever. 

Mr. Huxter undertook tlie case of his interesting patient with great 
confidence and alacrity, and conducted it with becoming skill. He 
visited his friend day after day, and consoled him with lively rattle and 
conversation for the absence of the society which Costigan needed, and 
of which he was an ornament ; and he gave special instructions to the 
invalid’s nurse about the quantity of whisky which the patient was to 
take — instructions which, as the poor old fellow could not for many days 
get out of his bed hiius('lf, he could not by any means infringe. Bows, 
Mrs. Bolton, and our little friend Fanny, when able to do so, officiated 
at the Generars bedside, and the old warrior was made as comfortable as 
possible under his calamity. 

Thus Huxter, whose affable manners and social turn made him quickly 
intimate with persons in whose society he fell, became pretty soon 
intimate in Shepherd’s Inn, both with our acquaintances in the garrets 
and those in the Porter’s Lodge. He thought he had seen Fanny some- 
where : he felt certain that he had ; but it is no wonder that he should 
not accurately remember her, for the poor little thing never cliose to tidl 
him wliere she had met him : lie himself luid seen her at a period when 
his ovrn views both of persons and of riglit and wrong were clouded by 
the excitement of drinking and dancing, and also little Fanny was very 
^ much changed and worn by the fever and agitation, and passion and 
despair, which the past three weeks had poured upon the head of that 
little .victim. Borne down was the head now, and very pale and wan 
the face ; and many and many a time the sad eyes had looked into the 
postman’s, as he came to the Inn, and the sickened heart had sunk as he 
passed away. When Mr. Oostigan’s accident occurred, Fanny was ratlier 
glad to have an opportunity of being useful and doing something kind — 
something that would make her forget her own little sorrows pcrliaps : 
she felt she bore them better whilst she did her duty, though I dare 
say many a tear dropped into the old Irishman’s gruel. Ah, me I stir 
the gruel well, and have courage, little Fanny ! If everybody who has 
suffered from your complaint were to die of it straightway, what a fine 
year the undertakers would have f 

Whether from compassion for his only patient, or delight in his society, 

2g 
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Mr. Huxter found now occasion to visit Costigan two or three times in 
the day at least, and if any of the members of the Porter's Lodge family 
were not in attendance on the General, the young doctor was sure to 
have some particular directions to address to them at tlicir own place 
of habitation. lie was a kind fellow ; he made or purchased toys for 
the children ; he brought them apples and brandy-balls ; he brought a 
mask and frightened tlicm witli it, and caused a smile upon the face 
of i)alc Fanny. He called Mrs. Bolton Mrs. B., and was very intimate, 
familiar, and facetious with that lady, quite different from that ‘ 'aughty 
'artless beast,' as Mrs. Bolton now denominated a certain young gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, and whom she now vowed she never could 
abear. 

It w’as from this lady, who was very free in her conversation, that 
Huxter presently learnt what wtis the illness which was evidently preying 
upon little Fan, and wliat had been Pen's behaviour regarding her. Mrs, 
Bolton’s account of the transaction was not, it may be imagined, entirely 
an impartial narrative. One would have thought from her story that 
the young gentleman had employed a course of the most persevering and 
flagitious artifices to win the girl’s heart, had broken the most solemn 
promises made to her, and was a wretch to be hated and chastised by 
every champion of woman. Huxter, in his present frame of mind 
respecting Arthur, and suffering under the latter’s contumely, was rcjuly, 
of course, to take all for granted that was said in the disfavour of this 
unfortunate convalescent. But why did he not write home to Clavering, 
as he had done previously, giving an ac<!ount of Pen’s misconduct, and 
of the particulars regarding it, which had now come to his knowledge 1 
He once, in a letter to his brother-in-law, announced that that vice youtig 
man^ Mr. Pendennis, had escaped narrowly from a fever, and that no 
doubt all Clavering, where he was so po 2 ^ulai\ would be pleased at his 
recovery ; and he mentioned that he had an interesting case of compound 
fracture, an officer of distinction, wdiich kept him in town ; but as for 
Fanny Bolton, he made no more mention of her in his letters — no more 
than Pen himself had made mention of her. 0 you mothers at home, 
how mucli do you think you know about your lads ? How much do you 
think you know ? 

But ^,ith Bows, there was no reason why Huxter should not spejik 
his mind, and so, a very short time after his conversation with Mrs. 
Bolton, Mr. Sam talked to the musician aln^ut his early acquaintance 
with Pendennis ; described him as a confounded conceited blackguard, 
and expressed a determination to punch his impudent head as soon as 
ever he should l^e w^ell enough to stand up like a man. 

Then it was that Bows on his part spoke, and told his version of the 
story, whereof Arthur and little Fan were the hero and heroine ; liow 
they had met by no contrivance of the former, but by a blunder of the 
old Irishman, now in bed with a broken shin — how Pen had acted with 
manliness and self-control in the business — how Mrs. Bolton was an 
idiot ; and he related the conversation which he, Bows, had had with 
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Pen, and the sentiments uttered by the young man. Perhaps Bows’s 
story caused some twinges of conscience in the breast of Pen’s accuser, 
and that gentleman frankly owned that he had been wrong with regard 
to Arthur, and withdrew his project for punching Mr. Pendennis’s head. 

But the cessation of his hostility for Pen did not diminish Huxter’s 
attentions to Fanny, which unlucky Mr. Bows marked with his usual 
jealousy and bitterness of spirit. ‘ I have but to like anybody,’ tlie old 
fellow thought, ‘ and somel^dy is sure to be preferred to me. It has 
been the same ill luck with me since I was a lad, until now that I 
am sixty years old. What can I expect better than to be laughed at 1 
It is for the young to succeed, and to be happy, and not for old fools 
like me. I ’ve played a second fiddle all through life,’ he said, vdth a 
bitter laugh ; ‘ how can I suppose the luck is to change after it has gone 
against me so long?’ This was the sellish way in which Bows looked 
at the state of affairs : though few persons would have thought there 
was any cause for his jealousy, wdio looked at the pale and grief-stricken 
countenance of the hapless little girl, its object. Fanny received 
Huxter’s good-natured efforts at consolation and kind attentions kindly. 
She laughed now and again at his jokes and games with her little sisters, 
but relapsed quickly into a dejection which ought to have satisfied 
Mr. Bows that the niiw-comer had no place in her heart as yet, had jealous 
Mr. Bows been enabled to see with clear eyes. 

But Bows did not. Fanny attributed Pen’s silence somehow to Bows’s 
interferen-" 0 . Fanny hated him. Fanny treated Bows Avith constant 
cruelty and injustice. She turned from him when lie spoke — she 
loathed his attempts at consolation. A hard life had Mr. Bows, and a 
cruel return for his regard. 

When Warrington came to Shepherd’s Inn as Pen’s ambassador, it was 
for Mr. Bows’s apartments he inquired (no doubt upon a previous 
agreement with tlie priueipal for whom he a(ded in this delicate negotia- 
tion), and he did not so mueh as catch a glimpse of Miss Fanny when he 
stopped at the Inn gate and made his inquiry. Warrington was, of 
course, directed to the musician’s chambers, and found him tending the 
patient there, from whose chamber he came out to wait upon Ids guest. 
Wc have said that they had been previously known to one another, and 
the pair shook hands with sufficient cordiality. After a little pre- 
liminary talk, Warrington said that he had come from Ids friend Ai*thui* 
Pendennis, and from his family, to thank Bows for his attention at 
the commencement of Pen’s illness, and for his kindness in hastening 
into the country to fetch the Major. 

Bows replied that it was but his duty : he had never thought to have 
seen the young gentleman alive again when he went in search of Pen’s 
relatives, and he was very glad of Mr. Peiidciinis’s recovery, and that 
he had his friends with him. ‘Lucky are they who have friends, 
Mr. Warrington,’ said the musician. ‘I might be up in this garret 
and robody would care for me, or mind whetlier I was alive or dead.’ 

‘What ! not the General, Mr. Bows?’ Warrington asked. 
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‘ The General likes his whisky-bottle more than anything in life,’ the 
other answered ; ‘ we live together from habit and convenience ; and ho 
cares for me no more tliau you do. What is it you want to ask me, 
Mr. Warrington? You ain^t come to visit me^ I know very well. 
Nobody comes to visit me. It is about Fanny, the porter’s daughter, 
you are come — I see that very well. Is Mr. Pendennis, now he has 
got well, anxious to see her again ? Does his lordship the Sultan pro- 
pose to throw his ’ankercliief to her? She has been very ill, sir, ever 
since the clay when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of doors — kind of a 
lady, wasn’t it ? Tlie poor girl and myself found the young gentleman 
raving in a fever, knowing nobody, with nobody to tend him but his 
drunken laundress — we watclied day and night by him. I set off to 
fetch his uncle. Mamma comes and turns Fanny to the right-about. 
Uncle comes and leaves me to pay the cab. Carry my compliments to 
the ladies and gentleman, and Siiy we are both very thankful, very. 
Why, a countess couldn’t have behaved better ; and for an apothecary’s 
lady, as I ’m given to understand Mrs. Pendennis was — I ’m sure her 
beliaviour is most uncommon aristocratic and genteel. She ought to 
have a double-gilt pestle and mortar to her coiich.’ 

It was from Mr. Hmxter tliat Bows had learned Pen’s parentage, 
no doubt, and if lie took Pen’s part against the young surgeon, and 
Fanny’s against Mr. Pendennis, it was be(‘ause the old gentleman was 
in so savage a mood, tliat his humour was to contradict everybody. 

Warrington was curious, and not ill }>leased at the musician’s taunts 
and irascibility. ‘I never heard of these transacitions,’ he said, ‘or got 
but a very imperfect account of them from Major Pendennis. What was 
a lady to do ? I think (I have never sjxiken with her on the subject) she 
had some notion that tlic young woman and my friend Pen were on — on 
terms — of — of an intimacy which Mrs. Pendennis could not, of course, 
recognise ’ 

‘ Oh, of course not, sir. Speak out, sir ; say what you mean at once, 
that the young gentleman of the Temple had made a victim of the girl 
of Shepherd’s Inn, eh ? And so she was to 1x3 turned out of doors — or 
brayed alive in the double-gilt pestle and mortar, by Jove! No, Mr 
Warrington, there was no such thing : there was no victimising, or if 
there was, Mr. Arthur was the victim, not the girl. He is an honest 
fellow, he is, though ho is conceited, and a puppy sometimes. He can 
feel like a man, and run away from tempbition like a man. I own it, 
though I suffer by it, I own it. He has a heart, he has : but the girl 
hasn’t, sir. That girl will do anything to win a man, and fling him 
away -without a pang, sir. If she ’s flung away herself, sir, she ’ll feel 
it and cry. She liad a fever when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of 
doors ; and she made love to the Doctor, Doctor Goodenough, who came 
to cure her. Now she has taken on with another chap — another saw- 
bones, ha, ha ! d it, sir, she likes tlie pestle and mortar, and hangs 

round the j)ill-boxes, she ’s s6 fond of ’em, and she has got a fellow from 
Saint Bartholomew’s, who grins through a horse-collar for her sisters, 
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and charms away her melancholy. Go and see, sir : very likely he ’s 
in the lodge now. If you want news about Miss Fanny, you must ask 
at the Doctor’s shop, sir, not of an old fiddler like me — Good-bye, sir. 
There ’s my patient calling.’ 

And a voice was heard from the Captain’s bedroom, a well-known 
voice, which said, * I ’d loikc a dthrop of dthrink, Bows, I ’m thirstee.’ 
And not sorry, perhaps, to hear that such was the state of things, and 
that Pen’s forsaken was consoling herself, Warrington took his leave of 
the irascible musician. 

As luck would have it, he passed the lodge door just as Mr. Huxter 
was in the act of frightening the children with the mask whereof we 
have sjx)ken, and Fanny was smiling languidly at his farces. War- 
rington laughed bitterly. ‘ Are all women like that 1 ’ he thought. * I 
think there ’s one that ’s not,’ he added, with a sigh. 

At Piccadilly, waiting for the Richmond omnibus, George fell in with 
Major Pendennis, bound in the same direction, and he told the old 
gentleman of what he had seen and heard respecting Fanny. 

Major Pendennis was highly delighted : and as might be expected of 
such a philosopher, made precisely the same observation as that which 
had escaped from Warrington. ‘All women are the same,’ he said. 
‘ £a 'petite se console, Dayniy, when I used to read ‘ Tdltiinaqiie ’ at 
school. Calypso ne pouvait se consoler, — you know tlie rest, Warrington, 
— I used to say it was absard. Absard, by Gad, and so it is. And so 
she ’s got a new soupirant, has she, the little i)ortrcss Dayvlish nice 
little girl. How mad Pen will be — eh, Warrington 1 But we must 
break it to him gently, or he ’ll Ixi in such a rage that he will be going 
after her again. We must mhiarfer the young fellow.’ 

‘I think Mrs. Pendennis ouglit to know that Pen acted very well 
in the business. Slie evidently thinks him guilty, and according to Mr. 
Bows, Arthur behaved like a good fellow,’ Warrington said. 

‘ My dear Warrington,’ said the Major, witli a look of some alarm. 
‘ In Mrs. Pendennis’s agitated state of health and that sort of thing, the 
best way, I think, is not to say a single v/ord alxnit the subjecd — or, 
sbiy, leave it to me : and I ’ll talk to her — break it to her gently, 
you know, and that sort of thing. I give you my word I will. And so 
Calypso ’s consoled, is she ? ’ and he sniggered over this gratifying 
truth, happy in the corner of the omnibus during the rest of the journey. 

Pen was very anxious to hear from his envoy what had been the 
result of the latter’s mission ; and as soon as tlic two young men could 
be alone, the ambassador spoke in r(*ply to Arthur’s eager queries. 

‘ You remember yoiu* poem. Pen, of “ Ariadne in Naxos,” ’ Warrington 
said ; ‘devilish bad poetry it was, to be sure.’ 

‘ Aprh ? ’ asked Pen, in a great state of excitement. 

‘ When Theseus left Ariadne, do you remember what happened to her, 
young fellow ? ’ 

‘ It ’s a lie, it ’s a lie ! You don’t mean that ! ’ cried out Pen, 
starting up, his face turning red. 
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‘Sit down, stoopid,’ ‘Warrington said, and with two fingers pushed 
Pen back into his scat again. ‘ It better for you as it is, young one,’ 
he said sadly, in reply to the savage flush in Arthur’s face. 


CHAPTER LVI 

FOREIGN GROUND 

M ajor PENDENNIS fulfilled ins promise to Warrington so far 
as to satisfy his own conscience, and in so far to ca •;c poor 
Helen with regard to her son, as to make lier understand that 
all connection between Arthur and the odious little gate-keep(‘r was at an 
end, and that she need have no furtluT anxiety with respect to an 
imprudent attachment or a degrading marriage on Pen’s ])art. And 
that young fellow’s mind was also relieved (after he laid recovered the 
shock to his vanity) by thinking that Miss Fanny was not going to die 
of love for liim, and that no uni>le:i.sant conse(iuences were to be appre- 
hended froiii the luckless and bri(d' connection. 

So the u'hole ])arty were free to carry into effect their projected 
Continental trip, and Arthur Pendennis, rentier, voyageant avec 
Madame Pendennis et Mademoiselle Bell, and George Warrington, 
particulier, fige de 32 ans, taille 6 pieds (anglais), figure ordinaire, 
cheveux noirs, l)arl)e idem, et(t., procured passports from the consul of 
H.M. the King of the Belgians at Dover, and passed over from that 
ix)rt to Ostend, wIicikh* the party took their way leisurely, visiting 
Bruges and Glient on their way to Brussels and the Rhine. It is not 
our purpose to descril)e this oft-travelled tour, or Laura’s delight at the 
tranquil and amatmt cities which she saw for tlie first time, or Helen’s 
wonder and interest at the Beguinc convents which they visit(‘d, or the 
almost terror witli wln'ch sljo saw tlie bla<*k-veiled nuns with outstretched 
anns kneeli/ig I)efore tlie illiiminatcd albirs, and IxOicld the strange 
jKoiips and cennnonials of tln^ Cuthulic worship. Barefotitcd friars in 
the streets, eruwnrd images of Saints and Virgins in the churclu^s, 
Ix'forc which |>eo//h- wer*‘ }M>wing <lown and w»»rshi{>ping, in <Iire<.‘t 
defiance, as she le ld, of t)it* written law ; jrit'sts in gorgeous toIh's, 
or lurking in dark cnjib ssimials, theatres ojxmed and jx'ople daiieing on 
Sundays ; — all these iu*w sights and uuinucrH slux.kcd and iKnvildered 
the s'unpli-. country Vady ; and when the young men after th<‘ir evening 
drive or walk returned to the widow and her adopti‘d daughter, they 
found their iKXiks of devotion on the lalde, and at tluur entniiicc La\uu 
would commonly cease Ti'.adlng some of the psalms or the saeved pages 
which, of all others, Helen loved. The late events connected wiP'. her 
son had cruelly shaken her ; Laura watched with intense, though hidden 
anxiety, every movement of her dearest friend; and poor Pen was 
most constant and affectionate in waiting ujwn his mother, whoso 
wounded bosom yearned with love towards him, though there was a 
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secret between them, and an anguish or rage almost on the mother’s 
part, to think that she was dispossessed somcliow of her son’s heart, or 
that there were recesses in it which she must not or dared not enter. 
She sickened as she thought of the sacred days of boyhood wlien it had 
not been so — when her Arthur’s heart had no secrets, and she was his 
all in all : when he poured his hopes and pleasures, his cliildish griefs, 
vanities, triumphs into her willing and tender embra(.*e ; wlien her home 
was his nest still ; and before fate, selfishness, nature, had driven him 
forth on wayward wings — to range on his own fiiglit — to sing his own 
song — and to seek his own home and his own mate. Wabdiing this 
devouring care and racking disappointment in her friend, Laura once 
said to Helen, ‘If Pen liad loved me as you wished, I should have 
gained him, but I should have lost you, mamma, I know I should ; and 
I like you to love me best. Men do not know what it is to love as we 
do, I think,’ — and Helen, sighing, agreed to this portion of the young 
lacly’s SiDceeh, thougli she protested against the former part. For my 
part, I suppose Miss Launi was right in both statements, and with 
regard to the latter assertion es|)ecially, that it is an old and received 
truism — love is an hour with us: it is all nigld and all day with a 
woman. Damon lias taxes, sermon, parade, tailors’ bills, parliamentary 
duties, and tlic deuce knows what to tliink of ; Delia has to tliink about 
Damon — Damon is the oak (or the post), and stands up, and Delia is 
the ivy or the honeysuckle whose arms twine about him. Is it not so, 
Delia? Is it not your nature to creep about his feet and kiss tliciii, 
to twine round his trunk and hang there ; and Damon’s to stand like 
a British man with his hands in his breeches pocket, while the pretty 
fond jmrasitc clings round him ? 

Old Pendennis had only accompanied our friends to the water’s edge, 
and left them on Iv^ard the hoat, giving tin' eliief charge of tin' little 
expedition to Warrington. He himself was Ixuind on a hvief visit to 
the house of a great man, a friend of his, after which sojourn he ju'oposed 
to join his sister-in-law at the ( German watering-place, whither the party 
was bo\md. Tiie Major himself thought that his long attentions to his 
sick family had earned for him a little relaxation — and though the best 
of tlie partridges wore thinned off, the pheasants wore still to be shot 
at Stillbrook, whore the nohle owner then was ; old Pendennis betook 
himself to that liosjutablo mansion, and disported tliere with great 
comfort to liimself. A royal Duke, some foreigners of note, some 
illustrious statesmen, and some pleasant people visited it ; it did the old 
fellow’s Jieart good to see his name in the Morning Post luiioiigst the list 
of the distinguished company whieli tlic Marquis of Steyno was enter- 
taining at liis country house at Stillbrook. He was a very useful and 
pleasant personage in a country house. He entertained the young men 
witli queer little ajiecdotes and grivoises stories on tlieir shooting parties 
or in tlieir smoking-room, where they laughed at him and with him. 
He was obsequious with the ladies of a morning, in the rooms dedicated 
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io them. He walked the new arrivals about the park and gardens, and 
showed them the cai'te du pat/$^ and where there was the best view of 
the mansion, and where the most favourable point to look at the lake ; 
he showed where the timber was to be felled, and where the old road 
went before the new bridge was built, and the hill cut down ; and where 
the place in tlie wood was where old Lonl Lynx discovered Sir Phelim 
O’Neal on his knees before her Ladyship, etc. etc. ; he called the lodge-"* 
keepei*s and gardeners by tlieir names : he knew the number of domestics 
that sat down in the housekeeper’s room, and how many dined in the 
servants’ liall ; he had a word for everybody, and about everybody, and 
a little against everybody. He was invaluable in a country house, in a 
word : and richly merited and enjoyed his vacation after Ins lalxmrs. 
And perhaps, whilst lie was thus deser\"edly enjoying himself with his 
country friends, the Major was not ill pleased at transferring to 
Warrington the command of the family exjx'dition to the Continent, an<l 
thus perforce kcciang him in the service of the hulies, — a servitude whiidi 
George wa.s only too willing to undergo, for his friend’s sake, and for that 
of a society which he found daily more doliglitful Warrington Avas a 
gcHxl German sfdiolar, and was willing to give Miss Laura lessons in 
the language, who was very glad to improve herself ; though Pen, for 
his part, was too weak or lazy noAV to resume his German studies. 
WaiTington aeded as courier and interpreter ; Warrington saw tlic baggagt' 
in and out of ships, inns, and carriiiges, managed the money matters, an<l 
put the little troop into niandiing order. Warrington found out where 
the Englisli church was, and, if Mix. Pendennis and Miss Tiaura were 
inclined to go thither, walked with great dec'orum along with them. 
Warringtr)!! walk^Ml by Mrs. Pendennis’s donkey, when tiiat lady went out 
on her evening excursions ; or to<ik earriages for her ; r)r got Galujmuii for 
lier ; or devised eomfortahle 6<‘ats under the lime trt>es for her, when the 
guests pannh'd after dinner, and tin; Kursaal l«indat the l«ith, where our 
tired friends stopixd, ))tTfonncd th»‘ir pleasant music under the trees, 
^fany a fine whiskered Prussian or Frem h dandy, come to tlie Iwitli for the 
Trejitf-et-ffHariUite^ cast glances of lo.'igiiig towards the pretty fresh- 
coloured English girl wlio aecumpanicfl the j)a]e widow, and would have 
IfUiged to take a turn with licr at tin; galop or the waltz. But Laura di<l 
not ap}x;ar in the ball-i>M>m, except once or twice, wlien Pen vouchsafe<l 
to walk witii her ; and for Warrington, tliat rough diamoml luwl not luul 
the |H)li«h of a dancing-imister, and he <lid not know* how to waltz, — 
though ho would have liked to leani, if he couhl have laid such a pirtner 
a.H Laura — Suoh a partner ! psha, what hml a stiff ]w;ln*Ior to do with 
partners and Aval tzing ] what Avas he al>out, dancing attendance here? 
drinking in sAvect pleasure at a risk he knows not of what after sadness, 
ami regret, and lonely longing ? But yet he stayed on. You would have 
said he was the widoA\'’s son, to watch his constant (rare and AA'ahJifulness 
of her ; or that lie Avas an adventurer, and w'anted to marry her fortune, 
or, at any rate that he wanted some very great treasure or lienefit from 
her, —and very likely he did, — for ouix, as the reader has jxissibly already 
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discovered, is a Selfish Story, and almost every person, according to his 
nature, more or less generous than George, and according to the way of 
the world as it seems to us, is occupied about Number One. So 
Warrington selfishly devoted himself to Helen, who selfishly devoted 
herself to Pen, who selfishly devoted himself to himself at this present 
period, having no other personage or object to occupy him, except, indeed, 
ms mother’s health, which gave him a serious and real disquiet ; but 
though they sate together, they did not talk much, and the cloud was 
always between them. 

Every day Laimi looked for Warrington, and received him with more 
frank and eager welcome. He found himself talking to her as he didn’t 
know himself that he could talk. He found himself performing acts of 
gallantry which astounded him after the performance ; he fouml himself 
looking blankly in the glass at the erows’-feet round his eyes, and at some 
streaks of white in his hair, and some intrusive silver bristles in his 
grim blue beard. He found himself lcM)king at tlic young bucks at the 
Imth — at the blond, tight-waisted Germans — at the capering Frenchmen, 
w'ith their lacupienvl mustachios and trim varnished Ixxds^ — at the 
English dandies. Pen amongst tliein, with tln*ir calm domineering air, 
and insolent languor : and envied ear-h one of these, some excellence or 
quality of youth, or good looks, wliicli ho }X)sse.ssed, and of wliich 
Warrington felt the need. And eveiy night, as tlio night came, he 
quitted the little circle with greater rehudanee ; and, retiring to his 
own lodging in their neiglilxjurhood, felt liim.sclf tlie more lonely and 
unhappy. The widow could not help seeing liis attachment. She 
understood, now, why Major Pendennis (ahvays a tacit enemy of her 
darling project) had been so eager that Wan ingt(»n should be of their 
party. Laura frankly owned her great, her enthusiastic regard for 
him : and Artlnir would make no movement. Artlnir did not clioosc 
to sec W'hat was going on ; or did m»t can* to j)revent, or actually 
eucouniged it. She rememlxTed his often liaving said that he could 
not understand how a man proiX)sed to a woman twice. Slu? was in 
torture — at se(‘ret feud with her son, of all objects in the world tlie 
dearest to her — in doubt, w hicli she dared not express to hei*sclf, alx)ut 
Ijaum — averse to Warrington, the good and generous. No wonder that 
the healing wato s of Rosonbad did not do her good, or that D(X*tor von 
Glauber, the bith physician, wiieii he came to visit her, found that the 
lXK)r lacly made no progress to recovery. Meanwhile Pen got well 
nipidly; slept with immense perseverance twelve liours out of the 
tw^enty-four ; ate huge meiils; and, at the end of a coiqdc of montlis, 
had almost got back the bodily strcngtli and wxiglit wiiich he had 
ix)8scssed before his illness. 

After they had passed some fifteen days at their pltU!C of rest and 
refreshment, a letter came from Major Pendennis announcing his speedy 
arrival at Roseiibad, and, soon after the letter, the Major himself made 
his apixwauce, accompanied by Morgan, his faithful valet, without 
whom the old gentleman could not move. When the Major tmvelled 
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he wore a jaunty and juvenile travelling costume ; to see his back still, 
you would have taken him for one of the young fellows whose slim 
waists and youthful appearance Warrington was beginning to envy. 
It was not until the worthy man began to move, that the observer 
remarked that Time had weakened his ancient knees, and had unkindly 
interfered to impede the action of the natty little varnished boots in 
which the gay old traveller still pinched his toes. There were magnatS, 
both of our o^^^l country and of foreign nations, present that autumn at 
Roscnbad. The elder Pendennis rcail over the strangers’ list with great 
gratification on the night of his arrival, was pleased to find several of 
his ac(iuaintances among the great folks, and would have the honour 
of presenting his nephew to a German Grand Duchess, a Russian 
Princess, and an Englisli Marquis, before many days were over : nor 
was Pen by any means averse to making the ac(iuainb\nc.e of these 
great personages, having a liking for polite life, and all the splendours 
and amenities belonging to it. That very evening the resolute old 
gentleman, h?aning on his mqdiew’s arm, made his appearance in tlie 
lialls of tlie Kursiuil, and lost or won a napoleon or two at tlie table of 
Tr€nte-et-(iuaraiite. He did not j)lay to lose, he said, or to win ; but 
he did as other folks did, and l)etted his napoleon and took his luck as 
it came. He |xnnted out the Russians and Spaniards gambling for 
hea])s of gold, and denounced their eagerness as something sordiil and 
iKirbarous ; an Englisli gentleman should jday where tlie fasliiou is play, 
but should not elate or depress himself at the sjKirt ; and he tohl how 
he had seen his friend tlie Marquis of Steyne, when Lonl Gaunt, lose 
eighteen thousand at a sitting, ami break tlie ])ank three nights running 
at Paris, without ever showing the legist emotion at his ihTeat or victory 
— ‘And that’s what I call Inang an English gentleman, Pen, my dear 
lx)y,' the old gentleman said, warming as he prattled about Ins reeolleo 
tions — ‘wliat I call the great manner only remains with us and with a 
few families in France.’ And as Russian Princes,s<*s passed him, whose 
reputation had long oeased to 1 h 3 doubtful, and danmg*'d English ladies, 
who are constantly seen in company of their faithful atbaidant for the 
time Udng in these gay haunts of dissipation, the old Major with eager 
garmlity and misehievous relish, told his nephew wonderful particulars 
regarding the lives of these heroines; and diverted the young man with 
a thousand scandals. Egad, lie ftdt himself quite young again, he re- 
marked to Pen, as, rouged and grinning, her enormous elmsseur Ixdund 
her Ix-aring her shawl, the Princ.es.s Obstrojjski smilcnl ami recognised 
and aecoste^l him. He reincmlHTed Iht in ’ll whim she was an mdress 
i»f tlie Ptiris Eoulevanls, and the Ein|xn*or Alexander’s aido-de-cainp 
Obstropski (a man of great talents, who knew a g(xxi deal about the 
hlmjxM'or Paul’s death, and was a ilevil to play) married lier. lie most 
conrti ously and respectfully Jisked leave to call uiHin the Princess, and 
to present to her his nephew, Mr. Arthur Pendennis; and he jxnntod 
out t ‘ the latter a halfalozen of other fiersoiiages whose names were as 
famous, and whose histories were as edifying. What would \yoor Helen 
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have thought could she have heard those tales, or known to what kind 
of people her brother-in-law was presenting her son ? Only once, leaning 
on Arthur^s arm, she had passed through the room where tlie green 
tables were prepared for play, and the croaking croupiers were calling 
out their fatal words of Rouge gagne and CouI ilv perd. She had 
fid^ink terrified out of the Pandemonium, imploring P(*n, extorting 
from him a promise, on his w’ord of honour, tliat lie would never play 
at those tables ; and the scene which so frightened tlie simple widow, 
only amused the worldly old veteran, and made Iiiiu young again ! He 
could breathe the air cheerfully which stifled her. IltT right was not 
his riglit : his food wtis her poison. Human creatin es are constituted 
thus differently, and with tin's variety the marvellous world is peopled. 
To the credit of Mr. Pen, let it be said, that he kept honestly the 
promise made to his mother, and stoutly told his uncle of his intention 
to abide by it. 

When the Major arrived, his presence somehow' east a damp upon at 
least three of the persons of our little party — upon Laura, who had 
anything but respect for him ; upon WaiTington, wliose manner towards 
him showed an involiintiiry haughtiness and ('ontempt ; and upon the 
timid and alarmed w’idow, wlio dreaded lest lie should interfere with her 
darling, though almost desperate projects for her boy. And, indeed, 
the Major, unknowm to himself, w^as the bearer of tidings w’hich W’ere 
to bring almut a catastrophe in the affairs of all our friends. 

Pen wutli his two ladies had apartments in the town of Posenbad ; 
honest Warrington liad lodgings hard by; the l\Iaj(H', on arrival at 
Rosenbad, had, as befitted his dignity, taken up his quarters at one of 
the great hotels, at the ‘Roman Emperor' or the ‘Four Seasons,' w'here 
two or three hundred gamblers, pleasure-seekers, or invalids, sate dowui 
and over-ate themselves daily at the enormous tablc-d'liote. To tliis 
hotel Pen w'ent on the morning after the IMajfU s arrival, dutifully to 
pay his rospets to his uncle, and found tlie latrer's sitting-room duly 
prepared and arranged by Mr. ^forgan, with the l\lajor’s hats brushed, 
and his coats laid out : liis despatch ! nixes and umbrtdla-i^ases, his guide- 
books, passports, maps, and other elaborate necessaries of the English 
traveller, all as trim and ready as they could be in tlu‘ir masters own 
room in Jerinvn Street. Everything w'as ready, from the nicdicino- 
Ixittle fresh filled from the jiharinaeieifs, down to tiio old fellow'’s jirayer- 
book, without which he never travelled, for lie made a point of appear- 
ing at the English church at every ])laec whicli he lumourod with a stay, 
‘Everybxly did it,' he said; ‘every English gentleman did it:' and 
this pious mail would as soon have thouglit of not calling upon the 
English amliassador in a Continental tow’ii, as of not show’ing himself 
at the national place of worship. 

The old gentleman had been to take one of the baths for which 
Rosenbad is famous, and wdiieh cverylxidy takes, and his after-bath 
toilet was not yet completed wdien Pen arrived. The elder called out 
to Arthur in a cheery voice from the inner apartment, in which he and 
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Morgan were engaged, and the valet presently came in, bearing a little 
])acket to Pen’s address — Mr. Arthur’s letters and papers, Morgan said, 
which he had brought from Mr. Arthur’s chambers in London, and 
which consisted chiefly of numbei*s of the Pall Mail Gazeiity which our 
friend Mr. Finucaiie thought his col labor ateiir would like to see. The 
papers were tied together : the letters in an envelope, addressed to 
in the last-named gentleman s handwriting. 

Amongst the letters there was a little note addressed, as a former 
letter we have heard of liad been, to ‘ Arther Pendennis, Esquire,’ which 
Arthur opened witli a start and a blush, and read with a very keen pang 
of interest, and sorrow, and regard. She had (iomc to Arthur’s house, 
Fanny Bolton said — and found tliat lie was gone— gone away to 
Germany without ever leaving a word for her — or answer to her hust 
letter, in which she prayed but for one word of kindness — or the Ixioks 
which he liad promised lier in hai>i)ier times, before he was ill, and 
which she should like to keep in remembrance of him. She said she 
would not reproach tliose who ha«l found licr at his bedside when he 
was in tlie fever, and knew noln^dy, and who had turned the |KK)r girl 
away without a word. She thouglit she should have died, she said, of 
that, but Doctor Goodenongh had kindly tended her, and kep her life, 
when, perhaps, the keeping of it was of no good, and she forgave every- 
Ixxly : and as for Arthur, sin* would pray for him for ever. And when 
he was so ill, and they cut otf Ins hair, she had inadt* so free as to keep 
one little hx k for lierself, and that slie owned. And might she still 
keep it, or woidd liis mamma order that that shonhl be gave up too I 
8he w;is willing to obey him iu all things, and couldn’t but rcmeml)er 
that once he was so kiml, oli ! so good and kind ! to his poor Fanny. 

When Major Pcmdciiiiis, fresh and smirking from his toilet, came out 
of his lx*dr(M)in, to his sitting-room, he found Arthur, with this note 
before him, and an expres-sion of savage anger on his face, wliich sur- 
prised the elder gontleinan. ‘What nows fnmi Lrindon, my lx>y !’ he 
rather faintly asked ; ‘are the duns at you, that you look so glum'?’ 

‘Do you know anytliing aVnnit this letter, sir ?’ Arthur askcjd. 

‘ What lctt<*r, my good sir.” .siiid the otlier drily, at once ix'nieiving 
what had haf)peiicd. 

‘You know what I mean — alxmt, alxnit Miss — a1x)ut Fanny lk)l ton 
— the |xw»r dear little girl,’ Arthur broke out. When wiis she in my 
iwin I Was she there when I wa.s delirious --I fanckxl she wji» — wa« 
she ? Who sent her out of my ehamlxTs ? Who iiitorccpttul her letters 
to me ? Wlio (lan d to do it ? Did you do it, umde ?’ 

‘It’s not my practice to buiijx^r with genth'men’s letters, or to answer 
dammxl imjicrtijicnt questions,’ Major Pendennis cried out, in a great 
tremor of emotion and indignation. ‘There wjis a girl in your rooms 
wlien I ciime uj) at great ijcrsonal incoiivoniencc, daymy — and to incH>t 
with a return of this kind for my affcotion to you, is not pleasant, by 
Gad, .i^ir - not at all pleasant.' 

‘That’s not the question, sir,’ Arthur said hotly — ‘and — and, I 
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your pardon, uncle. You were, you alwaye have been, most kind to 
me : but I say again, did you sjiy anything harsli to this pcx)r girl '? 
Did you send her away from me “J ’ 

‘ I never spoke a word to the girl,’ the uncle said, ‘ and I never sent 
her away from you, and know no more about her, and wish to know no 
njpre about her, than about the man in the moon.' 

‘Then it's my motlier tliat did it,' Arthur broke out. ‘Did my 
mother send that poor child away ? ' 

‘ I repeat I know nothing about it, sir,' the elder said testily. ‘ Let 's 
change the subject, if you please.' 

‘I'll never forgive the person wlio did it,' said Arthur, lx)uncing up 
and seizing his hat. 

The Major cried out ‘ Stop, Arthur, for God's sake, stop ! ' but before 
he had uttered his sentence, Arthur had rushed out of the room, and at 
the next minute tlie Major saw him striding rapidly down the street 
that led towards his home. 

‘Get breakfast!' said tlio old felhnv to Morgan, and he wagged his 
head and siglied as he looked out of the window. * Poor Helen — \yoov 
soul ! There '11 be a row. I knew there would : and b(‘ga<l, all the 
fat 's in the fire.' 

When Pen reached home he only found Warrington in the ladies' 
clrdwing-room, waiting their arrival in order to conduct tliem to the 
place where th.e little English colony at Rostnibad lield tlieir Sunday 
church. Hcicn and Laura had not appeared as yet ; the former w as 
ailing, and lier daughter w\as with her. Pen’s w rath w^as so great that 
ho could not defer ex}>res.sing it. He flung Fanny’s letter across the 
table to his friend. ‘Look there, Warrington,' he said; ‘she tended 
me in uiy illness, she rescued me out of the jaw's of ileath, and this is 
the way they liavc treated the dear little creature. Tluw have kept her 
letters from me ; they have treated me like a child, and her like a dog, 
tx>or thing ! My mother lias done this.' 

‘If she has, you must remember it is your mother,’ Warrington 
interposed. 

‘ It only makes the crime the greater, because it is she wiio has done 
it,' Pen answered. ‘She ought to have been tlie poor girl's defender, 
not her enemy ; she ought to go down on her knees and ask pardon of 
her. I ought ! I will ! I am shocked at the cnielty whicli lias been 
shown her. What ? She gave me her all, and this is her return ! She 
sacrifices everything for me, and they spurn her ! ' 

‘ Hush I ' said Warrington, ‘ they can hear you from the next 
room.' 

‘ Hear 1 let them hear ! ' Pen cried out, only so much the louder, 
‘Those may overhear my talk who intercept my letters. I say this 
poor girl has been shamefully used, and I will do my best to right 
her ; I will' 

The door of the neighbouring room opened, and Laiii-a came forth 
with pale and stern face. She looked at Pea with glances from which 
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beamed pride, defiance, aversion. * Arthur, your mother is very ilV she 
siiid ; ‘ it is a pity that you should speak so loud as to disturb her.^ 

* It is a pity that I should have been obliged to speak at all,' Pen 
answered. ‘ And I have more to say before I have done.' 

‘ I should think what you have to say will hardly be fit for mo to 
hear,' Laura said haughtily. 

‘ You are welcome to hear it or not, as you like,' said Mr. Pen. ‘ I 
shall go in now, and speak to my mother.' 

Lixima came rai)idly forward, so that she should not be overheard by 
her friend within. ‘Not now, sir,' she said to Pen. ‘You may kill her 
if you do. Your conduct has gone far enough to make her wretched.' 

‘What conduct]' cried out Pen in a fury. ‘ Wlio dares impugn it] 
Who dares meddle with me ? Is it you who are the instigator of this 
]X'i‘secution ] ' 

‘I said h'foro it was a subjetd of which it did not Ix^come me to 
hear or to s})eak,' Ljuira sjiid. ‘ P>ut as for mamma, if she had acted 
otherwise tlian she did witli regard to — to the })ersou alx)iit whom you 
seem to take such an interest, it would have been I that must have 
quitted your liouse, and not that — tliat person.' 

‘By lieavens ! this is too murli,' IVn cried out, with a violent 
exe<?ration. 

‘Perhaps that is wliat you wishetl,' Laura said, tossing her hciul uj). 
‘No more of tiiis, if you please; I am not accustomed to hear such 
.subjects six>ken of in such language ;' and with a statt'ly curtsey the 
young lady passe<l to her friend’s room, looking her adversary full in 
the fiV‘c as sln^ retrcat<‘d and ch»sed the door u|M>n him. 

Pen was b<‘wildt‘rcd with woiuha*, j)erj)lexity, fury, at this monstrous 
and unreasonabhi j)ersecutioii. He Inirst out into a loud and bitter 
laugh as Laura quitted him, and with sneers and revilings, a man 
who jeers under an operalitni, ridicided at once his own j«iiu and his 
persecutors anger. The laugh, which wa.s one of bitter humour, and 
no unmanly or unkindly exj»ressi(»ii of sufTcring under mo.st cruel and 
unmerited tortur(‘, was heaid in the mext apartment, as some of his 
unlucky previous exjn'essions had Ix'on, and, like tliem, entirely mis- 
interpretc'd by the hearers. It struck like a dagger into the wounded 
and tend-T heart of Helen ; it pierced Launi, and inilaimal the liigh- 
spirited girl with .scorn and anger. ‘And it wa.s to this hardened 
lil)€Ttine,' she thouglit— ‘to this l)oa.ster of low intrigues, that I had 
given my heart away.' 

‘ He brcak.s tlie most sacred laws,' thouglit ITcleii. ‘ He, prefers the 
creature of Jiis passion to his own motlier; and when lie is upbraided, 
he laugh.s, and glories in his crime. “She gave me her all," I heard 
him my it,' argued the poor widow ; ‘and he lx)a.sts of it, and laugh.s, 
and breaks his mother’s heart.' The emotion, the shame, the grief, 
tJie niortitk;ation almost kiJlal her. She felt she should die of his 
UJikino’ncs,s. 

Warrington thouglit of Laura’s speech — * Perhaps that is what you 
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wished.* ‘She loves Pen still/ said. ‘It was jealousy made her 
speak.* — ‘ Oome away, Pen. Come away, and let us go to church and 
get calm. You must explain this matter to your mother. She does 
not appear to know the truth : nor do you quite, my good fellow. Como 
away, and let us talk about it,* And again he muttered to himself, 
‘“Perhaps that is wdiat you wished.” Yes, she loves him. Why 
shouldn’t she love him ? Whom else would I have her love '1 What can 
she be to me but the dearest and the fairest and the best of women 1 * 

So, lea\dng the women similarly engaged witliin, the two gentlemen 
walked away, each occupied with his own thoughts, and silent for a 
considerable space. ‘ I must set this matter right/ thought honest 
George, ‘as she loves him still — I must set his mother’s mind right 
about the other woman.' And with this charitable thought the good 
fellow began to tell more at large what Bows had said to him regarding 
Miss Bolton’s behaviour and fickleness, and he described how the girl 
was no better than a light-minded flirt ; and, perhaps, he exaggerated 
the good-humour and contentedness which he had himself, as he thought, 
witnessed in her behaviour in the scene with Mr. ITuxter. 

Now, all Bows’s stati'incnts had been coloured by an insane jealousy 
and rage on that old man’s part ; and instead of allaying Pen’s renascent 
desire to see his little conquest again, Warrington s accounts iiiilamed 
and angered Peiidennis, and made him more anxiems than Ix'fore to set 
himself rigid, ns lie persisted in phrasing it, with Fanny. They arrived 
at the church door presently ; but scarce one Avord of the service, and 
not a syllable of Mr. Shamble’s sermon, did either of them comprehend, 
probably — so inueh was eacdi engaged with his own jiiivatc speculations. 
The Major came up to them after the service, with his Avell-brushed 
hat and wig, and his jauntiest, most cheerful air. lie comjilimcnted 
them upon being seen at church ; again he said that gycyv com I fa ut 
person made a point of attending the English service abroad ; and he 
walked back Avith the young men, pnittling to them in garrulous good- 
humour, and making hoAvs to his acquaintances as they passed ; and 
thinking innocently that Pen and George Avere both liiglily deliglited 
by his anecdotes, wdiich they suffered to run on in a scornful and silent 
acquiescence. 

At the time of Mr. Shamble’s sermon (an erratic Anglican divine, 
hired for the season at places of English resort, and addicted to debts, 
drinking, and even to roulette, it Avas said). Pen, chafing under tJie 
persecution which his Avomankind inflicted upon him, had lieen meditat- 
ing a great ac;t of rcA^olt and of justice, as lie had Avorked himself up 
to believe ; and Warrington on his part had been thinking that a crisis 
in his affairs had likewise come, and that it Avas necessary for him to 
break away from a connection which every day made more iiiid more 
wretched and dear to him. Yes, the time w^as come. He took those 
fatal words, ‘Perhaps that is what you Avished,’ as a text for a gloomy 
homily, which ho preached to himself, in the dark crypt of his own 
heart, whilst Mr. Shamble was feebly giving utterance to his sermon. 
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CHAPTER LVII 
‘fairoaks to let’ 

O UR poor widow (with the assistance of her faithful Martha of 
Fairoaks, who laughed and wondered at the German ways, and 
superiiiteiided the affairs of the simple household) had made a 
little feast in honour of Major Peiidennis’s arrival, of which, however, 
only the Major and his two younger friends partook, for H<den sent to 
say that she was too unwell to dine at their table, and Liiura bore her 
company. The Major talktMl for the party, and did not perceive, or 
choose to perceive, what a gloom and silenco pervaded the other two 
sharers of the modest dinner. It wjw evening Wore Helen and Laura 
came into the sitting-room to join the company there. She came in 
leaning on Laura, witli her Inick to the 'waning liglit, so that Arthur 
could not see how pallid and woe-stricken her fiU'O was ; and as she 
went up to Pen, whom she had not seen during the day, and placed her 
fond arms on his siionhltn*, and kisst‘d him tenderly, Laum left her, 
and moved away to another of th(» r<3oin. Pen remarke<l that his 
mother’s vtuce and her whole frame trembled, her hand was clammy 
cold as she j)ut it u[) to his forehead, piteously embra(‘ing him. 
The sjx'ctaclc of her misery only added, fiomehow, to the wrath and 
testiness of the young man. He scarcely returned the kiss whieli the 
suffering lady gave him : and the coinitcnanee wnth which he met ti:c 
appciil of hor look was liard and eniel. ‘.She ixa'secutes me/ he thought 
'within himself, ‘and slie e«imes to me 'witli the air of a martyr.’ 

‘You look V(‘ry ill, my child,’ she sjiid. ‘ I don't like to sr^* you look 
in that way.’ And she tottered to a sofa, still holding one of his passive 
hands in lier thin (jold clinging fingers. 

‘ I have hiul much to annoy me, mother,’ Pen sjiid, with a throbbing 
Ijreast : and as he sjx)ke JL Ien's heart Ix^gaii to lx*at so, that she stitc 
almost dead and HjH^eehless with terror. 

Warrington, and Major PendenniM all remained breathless, 

aware that the storm was about to br<*ak. 

‘I have had letters from London,’ Arthur continued, ‘and one that 
lias given me inon^ pain than I ever ha/l in my life. It tells mo that 
former letters of mine have lieen intcrei^pted and purloine<i away from 
me ; — that - that a young creature W'ho has shown the greatest love and 
care for me, Inis lxx*n most cruelly used by — by you, mother.’ 

‘For Goal’s sake, stop,’ cried out Warrington. ‘Hhe ’s ill — don’t you 
see she is ill 1 ’ 

‘ Ijtt him go on,' said the widow faintly. 

‘ Let him go on and kill her,’ said Laura, rushing up to her mother’s 
side. ‘S|>cak on, sir, and see her die.’ 

‘It IS you who are cruel/ crie<l Pen, more exasperated and more 
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savage, because his own heart, naturally soft and weak, revolted indig- 
nantly at the injustice of the very suffering which was laid at his door. 
‘It is you who are cruel, wlio attribute all this pain to me : it is you 
who are cruel with your wicked reproaches, your wicked doubts of me, 
your wicked persecutions of those who love me, — yes, those who love 
me, and who brave everything for me, and wliom you despise aiid 
trample upon because they are of lower degree than you. Shall I tell 
you what I will do, — what I am resolved to do, now that I know what 
your conduct has been? — I will go back to this poor girl whom you 
turned out of my doors, and ask her to come bacik and sliarc my 
home with me. I dl defy the pride which persecutes her, and the oit:- 
less suspicion which insults her and me.’ 

‘Do you mean. Pen, that you ’ here the widow, with eager eyes 

and outstretched hands, was breaking out, but Laura stopped her : 
‘Silence, hush, dear mother,’ she cried, and the widow hushed. Savagely 
iis Pen spoke, she was only too eager to hear what more he had to say. 

‘ Go on, Arthur, go on, Arthur,’ was all she said, almost swooning away 
a« she spoke. 

‘By Gad, I say he shan’t go on, or I won’t hear him, by Gad,’ the 
Major said, trembling too in his wrath. ‘ If you choose, sir, after all 
we Ve done for you, after all I’ve done for you myself, to insult your 
mother and disgrace your name, by allying yourself with a low-born 
kitchen-girl, go and do it, by Gad, — but let us, ma’am, have no more 
to do with luin. I wasli my hands of you, sir, —I wasli my hands of 
you. I’m an old fellow, — I ain’t L>iig for this world. I come of as 
ancient and lioiuuiruble a family as any in England, and I did hope 
Ixifoie I went oft' the hooks, by Gad, that the fellow that I ’d liked, and 
brought up, and nursed through life, by Jove, would do something to 
show mo that our name — yes, the name of Pondennis, Wius left uudis- 
honoured bcliiiid us ; but if he wont, dummy, I say, amen. By G - , 
both my father and my brother Jack were the jiroudest men in England, 
and I never would liave thought that there would come this disgrace 
to my name, — never — and — and I’m ashamed that it’s Arthur Peii- 
deniiis.’ The old fellow’s voice here broke off into a sob : it was the 
second time that Arthur had brought tears from those wrinkled lids. 

The sound of Ins breaking voice stayed Pen’s anger instantly, and lie 
stopped pacing tiio room, as he had been doing until that moment. 
Laura was by Helen’s sofa ; and Warrington had remained hitherto an 
almost silent but not uninterested spectator of the family storm. As 
the parties were talking, it liad grown almost dark ; and after the lull 
which succeeded the jmssioiiate outbreak of the IMajur, George s deep 
voice, as it here broke trembling into the twilight room, was heard 
with no small emotion by all. 

‘ Will you let me tell you something about myself, my kind friends 1 * 
he said, — ‘ you have been so good to me, ma’am — ^you have been so kimi 
to me, Laura — I hope I may call you so sometimes — my dear Pen and I 
have been such good friends that — that I have long wanted to tell you 

2 H 
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iTiy story such as it is, and would have told it to you earlier but that it 
is a sad one and contains another’s secret. However, it may do good for 
Arthur to know it — it is light that every one liere should. It will divert 
you from thinking about a subject which, out of a fatal misconception, 
has caused a great deal of pain to ail of you. May I please tell you, 
Mrs. Pendennis'?’ 

‘Pray speak,’ was all Helen said; and indeed she was not much 
heeding; her mind was full of another idea with which Pen’s words 
had supplied her, and she was in a teiTor of hope that what he had 
hinted might be as she wished. 

George filled himself a bumper of wine an<l emptied it, and began to 
speak. ‘ You all of you know how you see me,’ he said, — ‘ a man without 
a desire to make an advance in the world : careless about reputation ; and 
living in a garret and from hand to mouth, though I have friends and a 
name, and I dare say capabilities of my own, that would seiwc me if I 
had a mind. But mind I have none. I shall die in that garret most 
likely, and alone. I nailed myself to that doom in early life. Shall I 
tell you what it was that interested me alxnit Arthur years ago, and 
made me inclined towards him when I hist saw him ? The men from 
our college at Oxbridge brought up accounts of that early affair with tlic 
Chatteris actress, about whom Pen has often talkeil to me since ; an<l 
who, but for the Major’s generalship, might have been your daughter-in- 
law, ma’am. I can’t see Pen in the dark, but he blushes, I ’m sure ; and 
I dare say Miss Bell does ; and my friend IMajor Pendennis, I dare 
say, laughs as he ought to do — for he won. What would have btH*n 
Arthur’s lot now had he lieen tie<l at nineteen to an illiterate woman 
older than himself, with no qualiti(*s in common Ix'tween them, to make 
one a companion for the otlu'r, no equality, no confidence, and no 
s[)eedily? What could he have been but most miserable ! And w^hrn 
he spoke just now and threatened a similar union, he sure it was lint 
a threat occasioned by anger, wliich you must give mo leave to say, 
ma’am, was very natural on liis part, for after a generous and manly 
conduct — let me say who know the circumstances well — most generous 
and manly and self-denying (which is rare wdtli him), — he has met 
from some friends of his with a most unkind suspicion, and has had to 
complain of the unfair treatment of another inno(;ent person, towaivls 
wliom lie and you all arc umler much obligation.’ 

The widow was going to get up here, and Warrington, seeing her 
attempt to rise, said, ‘ Do I tire you, ma’am ? ’ 

‘ Oh no — go on — go on,’ said Helen, delighted, and he continued, 

‘ I liked him, you sec, because of that early history of his, which ha(\ 
come to my ears in college gossip, and because I like a man, if you will 
pardon me for saying so, Miss Laura, who shows that he can have a 
great unreasonable attachment for a woman. That was why we became 
friends — and are all friends here — for always, aren’t wel’ he added, in 
a lower voice, leaning over to her, ‘ and Pen has been a great comfort 
and companion to a lonely and unfortunate man. 
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‘ I am not complaining of my lot, you see ; for no man’s is what he 
would have it ; and up in my garret, where you left the flowers, and 
mth my old books and my pii3e for a wife, I am pretty contented, 
and only occasionally envy other men, whose careers in life are more 
brilliant, or who can solace their ill-fortune by what Fate and my 
own fault have deprived me of — the affection of a woman or a child/ 
Here there came a sigh from somewhere near Warnngton in the dark, 
and a hand was held out in his direction, which, however, was instantly 
withdrawn, for the pmdery of our females is such, that Ix^fore all 
expression of feeling, or natural kindness and regard, a woman is taught 
to think of herself and the proprietii^s, and to be ready to blush at 
the very slightest notice ; and checking, as, of coui-se, it ought, this 
spontaneous motion, modesty drew up again, kindly friendship slimnk 
back ashamed of itself, and Warrington resumed his history. ‘ My fate 
is such as I made it, and not lucky for me or for others involved in it. 

‘ I, too, had an adventure before I went to college ; and there was no 
one to save me as Major Peiulennis saved Pen. Pardon me. Miss 
Laura, if I tell this story l)efore you. It is as well that you all of you 
should hear my confession. Before I went to college, as a l)oy of 
eighteen, I was at a private tutor’s, and there, like Ai*thur, I became 
attached, or fancied I was attached, to a woman of a much lower degree 
and a greater age than my own. You shrink from me ’ 

‘ No, I don’t,’ Laura said, and here the hand went out resolutely, and 
laid itself in Warrington’s. Slui had divined his story from some 
previous hints let fall by him, an<l his first words at its commencement. 

‘She was a yeoman’s daughter in the neighlxmrliood,’ Warrington 
said, with rather a faltering voice, ‘and I fancied — Avhat all young men 
famy. Her parents knew wlio my father was, and ciicour.igtxl me, 
with all sorts of coarse artifices and scoundrel flatteries, which I sec 
now, alout their house. To do her justice, I own sin', never eared for 
me, but was forced into what ]iapj)eiioil by the threats and compulsion 
of her family. Would to God that I had imt been deceived : but in 
these matters we are detjcived because wc wish to be so and I thought 
I loved that poor woman. 

‘What could come of such a marriage? I found, before long, tliat 
I was married to a l)Oor. She coidd not comprehend one subject that 
interested me. Her dulness |mlled ui)on me till I grew to loatlie it. 
And after some time of a wretehed, furtive union — I must tell you all 
— I found letters somewhere (and su(;h lettias they were !) wliich showed 
me that her heart, such as it was, had never been mine, but Inul always 
belonged to a person of her own degree. 

‘At my father’s death I paid what debts I had coiituicted at college, 
and settled every shilling which remained to me in an amuiity upon — 
upon those who bore my name, on condition tliat they should hide them- 
selves away, and not assume it. They have kept that condition, as they 
would break it, for more money. If I had earned fame or reputation, 
that woman would have come to claim it : if I had made a name for 
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myself, those who had no right to it would have home it ; and I entered 
life at twenty, God help me — hopeless and ruined beyond remission. 
I was the boyish victim of vulgar cheats, and, perhaps, it is only of late 
I have found out how hard — ah, how hard — it is to forgive them. I 
told you the moral before. Pen ; and now I have told you the fable. 
Beware how you marry out of your degree. I was made for a better 
lot than tliis, I think : but God has awarded me this one — ^and so, you 
see, it is for me to look on, and see othei-s successful and othei*s happy, 
with a heart that shall be as little bitter as possible.^ 

‘ By Gad, sir,^ cried the Major, in high good-humour, ‘ I intended you 
to marry Miss Laura here/ 

‘And, by Gad, Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound.’ 
Warrington said. 

‘How d’ye mean a thousand] it was only a pony, sir,’ replied the 
Major simply, at which the other laughed. 

As for Helen, she was so delighted, that she started up, and said, ‘ God 
bless you — God for ever bless you, Mr. Warrington ! ’ and kissed l)otli 
his hands, and ran up to Pen, and fell into his arms. 

‘Yes, dearest mother,’ he said as he held her to him, and with a 
noble tenderness and emotion, embraced and forgave her. ‘I am 
innocent, and my deiir, dear mother has done me a wrong.’ 

‘ Oh yes, my child, I have wronged you, thank God, I have wrongc'd 
you ! ’ Helen wliispered. ‘ Come away, Arthur — not here — I want to 
ask my child to forgive me — and — and my God to forgive me ; and to 
l)less you, and love you, my son.’ 

He led her, tottering, into her room, and closed the door, as the thret; 
touched spectators of tlio reconciliation looked on in pleased silence. 
Ever after, ever after, the tender accents of that voice faltering sweetly 
at his ear — the look of tlie sacral eyes l)oaining with an affection un- 
utterable — tlie quiver of the fond lips smiling mournfully — were remem- 
bered by tlie young man. And at his best moments, and at his liours 
of trial and grief, and at his times of success or well-doing, the mother’s 
face looked down upon him, and blessed him with its gaze of pity and 
purity, as lie saw it in that iiiglit when she yet lingered with liim ; and 
when she seemed, ere she quite left him, an angel, transfigured and 
glorified with love — for which love, as for the greatest of the Ixmntics 
and wonders of God’s provision for us, let us kneel and thank Gur 
Father. 

The moon had risen by this time ; Arthur recollected well af terwimls 
how it lighte<l uj> his mother’s sweet palo face. Their talk, or his 
rather, for she scarcely could speak, was more tender and confidential 
than it had been for years before. He wius the fmnk and generous boy 
of her early days and love. He told her the story, the mistake regar<l- 
ing which had caused her so much pain — his stnigglcs to fly from 
temptation, and liis thankfulness that he had been able to overcome it. 
He never wouM do the girl wiong, never ; or wound his own honour or 
his mother’s pure Ijeaii. The threat that lie would return was uttered 
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in a moment of exasperation, of which ho repented. He never would 
see her again. But his mother said, Yes, he should ; and it was she 
who had been proud and culpable — and she would like to give Fanny 
Bolton sometliing — and she begged her dear boy^s pardon for opening 
the letter — and she would write to the young girl, if, — if she had time. 
Poor thing ! wjis it not natural that she should love her Arthur ? And 
again she kissed liim, and she blessed him. 

As they were talking the clock stnick nine, and Helen reminded him 
how, wlieii he was a little boy, she used to go up to his bedroom at that 
hour, and hear him say Our Father. And once more, oh, once more, 
the young man fell down at his mothers sacred knees, and sobbed out 
the prayer whicli the Divine Tenderness uttered for us, and wliicli has 
been echoed for twenty ages since by millions of sinful and humbled men. 
And as he spoko the last words of the supplication, the mother’s head 
fell down on her boy’s, and her arms closed round him, and together 
they repeated the words ‘ for ever and ever,’ and ‘ Amon.’ 

A little time after, it might have been a (piartcr of an hour, Laura 
heard Arthur’s voice calling from within, ‘ Laura ! Laura ! ’ She rushed 
into the room instantly, and found the young man still on his knees, 
and holding his mother’s hand. Helen’s head liad sunk back and was 
quite pale in the moon. Pen looked round, scared with a ghastly terror. 
* Help, Laura, help ! ’ he said — ‘ she ’s fainted — she ’s ’ 

Laura screamed, and fell by the side of Helen. The shriek lu’ought 
Warrington and ]\tojor Pendennis and the servants to the room. The 
sainted woman was dead. The last emotion of her soul here was joy, 
to be henceforth unchequered and eternal. The tender heart beat no 
more ; it was to have no more pangs, no more doubts, no more griefs 
and trials. Its last throb was love; and Helen’s last breath was a 
benediction. 

The melancholy party bent their way speedily homewards, and Helen 
was laid by her husband’s side at Clavering, in the old church where she 
had prayed so often. For a wliile Laura went to stay with Doctor 
Portnian, wlio read the service over his dear sister departed, amidst his 
own sobs and those of the little congregation which assembled round 
Helen’s tomb. There were not many who cared for her, or wdio six)ke 
»f her when gone. Scarcely more than a nun in a cloister did people 
know of that pious and gentle lady. A few words among the cottagers 
whom her bounty was accustomed to relieve, a little talk from house 
to house at Clavering, where this lady told how their neighbour died of 
a complaint of the heart ; whilst that speculated upon the amount of 
property which the widow had left ; and a third wondered whether 
Arthur would let Fairoaks or live in it, and expected that he would not 
be long getting through his property, — ^this was all, and except with one 
or two who cherished her, the kind soul was forgotten by the next 
market-day. Would you desire that grief for you should last for a few 
more weeks'? and does after-life seem less solitary, provided that our 
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names, when we * go down into silence,' are echoing on this side of the 
grave yet, for a little wliile, and human voices are still talking about usi 
She was gone, the pure soul, whom only two or three loved and knew. 
The great blank she left was in Laura^s heart, to whom her love had 
been everything, and who had now but to worship her memory, ‘ I am 
glad that she gave me her blessing before she went away,' Warrington 
said to Pen ; and as for Arthur, witli a humble acknowledgment and 
wonder at so much affection, he hardly dared to ask of Heaven to make 
him worthy of it, thougli he felt that a saint there was interceding 
for him. 

All the lady’s affairs were found in perfect order, and her little 
property ready for transmission to lier son, in trust for whom she held it. 
Papers in lier desk showed that she had long been aware of the complaint, 
one of tlic heart, under wliieh she lalxuired, and knew that it would 
suddenly remove her : and a prayer was found in her handwriting, asking 
that her end might Ix', as it was, in the arms of her son. 

Laura and Arthur talked over her siiyings, all of which the fonner 
most fondly romemlxnvd, to the young man’s shame somewhat, who 
thought how miK.’h greater lier love Jiad been for Helen than his own. 
He referrc<l himself entirely to Laura to know what Helen woul<l have 
wished should Ix^ done ; what iK>or persons she would have likeil to 
relieve ; what legacies or rcmem]>mnces she would have wislied to 
transmit. They packed up the vase wliu'li Helen in her gmtitudo had 
tlestined to Doctor CTOodenough, and duly sent it to the kind Doctor; a 
silver coffee-pot, wliiidi slio used, was sent off to Do(^tor Portmaii ; a 
diamond ring, with her hair, was given with affectionate greeting to 
Warrington, 

It must have been a liard day for poor Laura wlien she went over to 
Fairoaks first, and to tlic little room which slie had CHJCUpied, and wlii* h 
was hers no more, and to the widow’s own blank chamlKW in which those 
two had passed so many beloved houra. There, of counse, were the 
clothes in the wardrobe, the cusliioii on whicli she prayed, the cliair 
at the toilette : the glass that was no more to reflect her dear sad face. 
After she had l3een liere awliilc, Pen kinx;ked and led her downstairs 
to the parlour again, and uifule her drink a little wine, and said, * God 
bless you,’ iis she touched the glass. ‘Nothing shall ever be changed 
in your room,’ he said — ‘it is always your room — it is always my sister's 
room. Sliall it not be so, Laura?’ and Laura said ‘ Yes I' 

Among the widow’s pai)er8 was found a piujket, marked by the widow 
‘ Letters from Laura’s fatlier,' and which Arthur gave to her. They 
were the letters which luul passed Iwtween the (jousins in the early days 
l)efore the marriage of either of tliein. The ink was farlefl iu which 
they were written : tlic tcar.s driwl out that lx)th perhaps had shed over 
them : the grief healed now whose bitterness they chronicled ; the friends 
doubtless united whose parting on earth had caused to both pangs so cruel. 
And Laura learned fully now for the first time what the tic was which 
had bound her so tenderly to Helen ; how faitlifully her more than 
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mother had eheiished her father’s memory, how tnily she had loved 
him, how meekly resigned him. 

One legacy of his mother’s Pen remembered, of which Laura could 
have no cognisance. It was that wish of Helen’s to make some present 
to Fanny Bolton ; and Pen wrote to her, putting his letter under an 
envelope to Mr. Bows, and requesting that gentleman to read it before 
he delivered it to Fanny. ‘ Dear Famiy,’ Pen said, ‘ I have to acknow- 
ledge two letters from you, one of which was delayed in my illness’ 
(Pen found the first letter in his mother’s desk after her decease, and 
the rejuling it gave him a strange pang), ‘ and to thank you, my kind 
nurse and friend, wlio watched me so tenderly during my fever. And 
I have to tell jmu that the last words of my dear mother, who is no 
more, were words of good-will and gmtitude to you for nursing me ; 
and she said she would have written to you, had she had time — that 
she would like to ask your pardon if she had harshly treated you — and 
that she would beg you to show your forgiveness by accepting some 
token of friendshij) and regard from her.’ Pen concluded by sfiying 
that his friend, George Warrington, Esep, of Lamb Court, Temple, 
was trustee of a little sum of money, of which the interest would be 
paid to her until slie became of age, or changed her name, whicli 
would always be affectionattdy remembered by her grateful friend, 
A. Pendeiinis. The sum uas in truth but small, although enough to 
make a little heiress of Fanny Bolton ; whose parents were appeased, 
and whose father said Mr. P. had acted (piite as the gentleman — 
though Bows growled out that to plaster a wounded heart with a bank- 
note was an easy kind of sympathy ; and poor Fanny felt only too 
clearly that Pen’s letter was one of farewell. 

* Sending hundred-i)Ound notes to ])orters’ daughters is all dev’lish 
well,’ old Major Pendeiinis said to his nephew (whom, as the pro])ri(‘tor 
of Fairoaks and the head of the family, he now treated with inavkt'd 
deference and civility), ‘ and as there was a little ready money at the 
bank, and your poor mother wislied it, there ’s perhaps no liarm done. 
But, my good lad, I ’d have you to remember that you ’ve not alxive 
five hundred a year, though, thanks to me, the world gives you credit 
for being a doosid deal better off ; and, on my knees, I beg you, my 
boy, don’t break into your capital. Stick to it, sir; don’t sjieculate 
with it, sir ; keep yoiu land, and don’t Ixirrow^ on it. Tatliam tells me 
that the Chatteris branch of tlie raihvay may — will almost cei tainly 
pass through Clavering, and if it can bo brought on this side of the 
Bmwl, sir, and through your fields, they ’ll be w’orth a dev’lish deal of 
money, and your five hundred a year will jump up to eight or nine. 
Whatever it is, keep it, I implore you, keep it. And I say, Pen, I 
think you should give up living in those dirty chambjprs in the Temple 
and get a decent lodging. And I should liave a man, sir, to w^ait upon 
me ; and a horse or two in town in the season. All this will pretty 
well swallow up your income, and I know you must live close. But 
remember you have a certain place in society, and you can’t afford to 
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cut a poor figure in the world. What are you going to do in the 
^vinter? You don't intend to stay down hero, or, I sup]X)se, to go on 
writing for that — what-d' ye-call-'em — that newspaper ? ' 

* Warrington and I are going abroad again, sir, ioT a little, and then 
we shall see what is to be done,' Artliur replied. 

* And you 'll let Fairoaks, of course. Good school in the neighbour- 
hood ; cheap country : dev'lish nice place for East India colonels, or 
families wanting to retire. I 'll si)eak about it at the club ; there are 
lots of fellows at the club want a place of that sort.' 

* I hope Laiu-a will live in it for the winter, at least, and will make 
it her home,' Arthur reidied : at which the Major pisli'd and jxsha'd, 
and said that there ought to be convents, begad, for English ladies, and 
wished that Miss Bell liad not been there to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of the family, and that she would mope herself to death alone in 
that jDlace. 

Indeed, it wo\ild have been a very dismal abode for poor Laura, who 
was not too happy either in Doctor Portman’s household, and in the 
town where too many things reminded her of the dear parent whom she 
had lost. But old Lady Rockminstcr, who adored her young friend 
Laura, as soon as she rea<l in the j^aper of her loss, and of lier presence 
in the country, rushed over from Baymoutli, where the old lady was 
staying, and insisted that Lama should remain six months, twelve 
months, all her life with her; and to her Ladyship's house, [Martha 
from Fairoaks, as femme de chamhre, accompanied her yoTing mistress. 

Pen and Waningtou saw her depart. It was ditticult to say which 
of the young men seemed to regard her the most tenderly. ‘Your 
cousin is pert and I'ather vidgar, my dear, but he seems to have a good 
heart,' little Liuly Rockminstcr said, who said her say about everylx)dy 
— ‘ but I like Bluebeard best. Tell me, is he touche an ccmvrV 

‘Mr. Warrington has been long — engaged,' Laura said, dropping 
her eyes. 

‘ Nonsense, child ! And good heavens, my dear ! that 's a pretty 
diamond cross. What do you mean by wearing it in the morning ?' 

‘Arthur — my brother, gave it me just now. It was — it was ' 

She coidd not finish the sentence. The carriage passed over the bridge, 
and by the dear, dear gjite of Fairoaks — home no more. 


CHAPTER LVIII 

OLD FRIENDS 

I T chanced at tjiat great English festival, at which all London takes 
a holiday ufx>n Epsom Downs, that a great number of the person- 
ages to whon we have been introduced in tlie course of this 
history, wf^re ass^*inblcd to see the Derby. In a comfortable oijeu 
carriage, which had been brought to the ground by a jmir of horses, 
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might be seen Mrs. Bungay, of Paternoster Bow, attired like Solomon 
in all his glory, and having by her side modest Mrs. Shandon, for whom, 
since the commencement of their acquaintance, the worthy publisher's 
lady had maintained a steady friendship. Bmigay, having recreated 
himself with a copious luncheon, was madly shying at the sticks hard 
by, till the j)erspiration ran off his bald pate. Shandon was shambling 
about among the drinking-tents and gipsies : Finucane constant iu 
attendance on the two ladies, to whom gentlemen of their acquaintance, 
and connected with the publishing house, came up to pay a visit. 

Among others, Mr. Archer came up to make her his bow, and told 
Mrs. Bungay who was on the course. Yonder was the Prime Minister ; 
his lordship had just told him to back Borax for the race ; but Archer 
thought Muffineer tlie better horse. He pointed out countless dukes 
and grandees to the delighted Mrs. Bungay. ‘Look yonder in tlie 
Grand Stand,' he said. ‘ There sits the Chinese Ambassador with the 
Mandarins of his suite. Fou-choo-foo brought me over letters of intro- 
duction from the Governor-General of India, my most intimate friend, 
and I was for some time very kind to him, and lie had his cliopsticks 
laid for him at my biblc whenever he cliose to come and dine. But 
he brought his own cook with him, and — would you believe it, Mrs. 
Bungay'? — one day, when I was out, and the Ambassador was wdth 
Mrs. Archer in our garden eating gooseberries, of wliich the Chinese 
are passionately fond, the beast of a cook, seeing my wife's dear little 
Blenheim spaniel (that we had from the Duke of Marllxirough himself, 
w'hose ancestor's life ]\Irs. Archer's great-great-grandfather saved at the 
battle of Malplaquet), seized upon the poor little devil, cut his throat, 
and skinned him, and served him up stuffed with forced-meat in the 
second course.' 

‘ Law 1 ' said Mrs. Bungay. 

‘ You may fancy my wife's agony w’hen she knew w’hat had happened ! 
The cook came screaming upstairs, and told us that she had found poor 
Fido's skin in the area, just after we had all of us tasted of the dish ! 
She never would speak to the Ambassador again — never ; and, upon 
my word, he has never been to dine with us since. The Lord Mayor, 
who did mo the honour to dine, liked the dish very much ; and, eaten 
with green peas, it tastes rather like duck.' 

/You don't say so, now i ' cried the astonished publisher's lady. 

‘Fact, upon my word. Look at that lady in blue, seated by the 
Ambassador : that is Lady Flamingo, and they say she is going to be 
married to him, and return to Pekin with his Excellency. She is getting 
her feet squeezed down on purpose. But she'll only cripple herself, 
and will never be able to do it — never. My wife has the smallest 
foot in England, and wears shoes for a six-years-old child ; but what is 
that to a Chinese lady's foot, Mrs. Bungay?' 

‘Who is that carriage as Mr. Pendennis is with, Mr. Archer?' Mrs. 
Bungay presently asked. * He and Mr. Warrington w^as here jest now. 
He's 'aughty in his manners, that Mr. Pendennis, and well he may 
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l>e, for I ^ni told he keeps tip-top company. ’As he ’ad a large fortune 
left him, Mr. Archer'! He’s in black still, I see.’ 

‘Eighteen huiKbed a year in laud, and twenty-two thousand five 
hundred in the Tliree-and-a-half per Cents. ; that ’s about it,’ said 
Mr. Archer. 

‘ Law I why you know everything, Mr. A. ! ’ cried the lady of 
Patenioster Row. 

‘I happen to know, because I was called in about poor Mrs, Pen- 
deiinis’s will,’ Mr. Archer replied. ‘ Pendennis’s uncle, the Major, seldom 
does an^^thing without me ; and as he is likely to be extravagant we ’ve 
tied up the property, so that he can’t make ducks-and-drakes with it. — 
How (lo you do, my lord ? — Do you know that gentleman, ladies 1 You 
have read his speeches in the House ; it is Lord Rochester,’ 

‘Lord Fiddlestick,’ cried out Finucane, from the box. ‘Sure it’s 
Tom Stajdes, of the Murnuu/ Advertiser, Ai*cher.’ 

‘Is it'!’ Archer said simply. ‘Well, I’m veiy short-sighted, and 
upon my word I thouglit it was Rochester. That gentleman w'ith the 
double opera-glass (anotiier nod) is Lord John ; and the tell man with 
liim, don’t you know him ? is Sir James.’ 

‘ You know ’em because you see ’t^in in the House,’ growded Finucane. 

‘ I know^ them because they are kind enough to allow me to (tall them 
my most intimate fiiends,’ Arclier continued. ‘Look at the Duke of 
Hampshire ; wdiat a jjattern of a fine old English gentleman ! He never 
misses “ the Derby.” “ Archer,’' he said to me only yesterday, “ I have 
Ix^en at sixty-five Derbies ! a])peared on the field for the first time on a 
piebald pony when I w^as seven years old, wdtli my father, the Prince of 
Wales, and Colonel Hanger ; and only missing two races, — one wdicn I 
had the measles at Eton, and one in the Waterloo year, when I w^as 
with my friend Wellington in Flanders.” ’ 

‘And wdio is that yellow’ carriage, with the pink and yellow [musols, 
that Mr. Pendennis is talking to, and ever so many gentlemen 1 ’ aske(l 
Ml’S. Bungay. 

‘ That is Lady Clavering, of Clavering Park, next estate to my friend 
Pendennis. That is the young son and heir upon the b>x ; he ’s awfully 
tipsy, the little S(*amp ! and the young lady is Miss Amory, Lady Claver- 
ing’s daughter by a first marriage, and uiu^ommonly sweet upon my 
friend Pendennis ; but I ’ve reason to think he has his heart fixed else- 
wliere. You have heard of young Mr. Foker — the great brew’cr, Fokcr, 
you know — he w'as going to hang himself in consequence of a fatal 
jmssion for IVIiss Amory, wdio refused him, but was cut downi just in 
time by Ids valet, and is now’ abroa<l, under a keeper.’ 

‘ How happy that young fellow is ! ’ sighed Mrs. Bungay. ‘ Who ’d 
liave thought when he came so quiet and demure to dine with us, three 
or four years ago, he would turn out such a grand character ! Why, I 
saw his name Court the other day, and prcvsented by the Marquis of 
Steyne and ail ; and in every party of the nobility his name ’s down as 
sure as a gun.’ 
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* I introduced him a good deal when he first came up to town/ Mr, 
Archer said, ‘and his uncle, Major Pendennis, did the rest. Hallo! 
There 's Cobden here, of all men in the world 1 I must go and speak 
to him. Good-bye, Mrs. Bungay. Good-morning, Mrs. Shandon.' 

An hour previous to this time, and at a different part of the course, 
there might have been seen an old stage-coach, on the battered roof of 
which a crowd of shabby raffs were stamping and hallooing, as the 
great event of the day — the Derby race — rushed over the green sward, 
and by the shouting millions of people assembled to view tliat magnifi- 
cent scene. This was Wheeler^s (the ‘ Harloquiids Head ') drag, which 
had brought down a company of choice spirits from Bow Street, with 
a slap-up luncheon i)i the ‘boot.' As the whirling nice flashed by, each 
of the clioice spirits bellowed out the name of tiie horse or the coloum 
which he thought or he hoped might he foremost. ‘ The Cornet ! ' * It ’s 
Muffineer!' ‘It’s blue sleeves!’ ‘Yallow cap! y allow cap! y allow 
cap ! ' and so forth, yelled the gentlemen sj)ortsinon, during that delicious 
and thrilling minute l)efore the contest was decided ; and as the flutter- 
ing signal blew out, showing tlie numlxu* of the famous liorsc Podasokus 
as winner of the r*u'-e, one of the gentlemen on tlie ‘ IlarkHpiin’s Head' 
drag sprang up off the roof, m if lie was a pigeon and about to fly away 
to London or York with the news. 

But his elation did not lift him many inches from his standing-place, 
to which he came down again on the instant, (‘uiising the Ixiards of the 
crazy old coach-ror/f to crack with the weight of Ins joy. ‘Hurray, 
hurray!’ he bawled out, ‘Podasokus is tlic horse! Supper for ten, 
Wheeler, my l>oy. Ask you all round of (?ourse, and damn the oxix?nse.' 

And the gentlemen on the carriage, the shabby swaggerers, the 
dubious bucks, said, ‘ Tliank you — congratuhite you. Colonel ; sup with 
you wdth pleasure ' : and wliispered to one anotlKu*, ‘ The Colonel stands 
to win fifteen hundre<l, and he got the odds from a good man, too.' 

And each of the shabby bucks and dusky dandies began to eye his 
neighbour with suspicion, lest that neighlxnir, taking iiis advantage, 
should get the Colonel into a lonely place and borrow money of him. 
And the winner on Podasokus could not be alone during the whole of 
that afternoon, so closely did Ids friends wabdi him and each other. 

At another pjirt of the course you might have seen a vehicle, certainly 
,more modest, if not mv>re shabby, than that hxttered coach which had 
brought down the choice spirits from tlie ‘ Harlequin’s Head ' ; this w^as 
cab No. 2002, wdiich had conveyed a gentleman and two ladies from the 
cabstand in the Strand ; whereof one of the ladies, as she sate on the 
box of the cab eiyoyiiig with her mamma and their comiianion a repast 
of lobster-salad and bitter ale, looked so fresh and pretty that many of 
the splendid young dandies wlio xvere strolling alxnit the course, and 
enjoying themselves at the noble diversion of Sticks, and talking to the 
beautifully-dressed ladies in the beautiful carriages on the hill, forsook 
these fascinations to have a glance at the smiling and rosy-cheeked lass 
on the cab. The blushes of youth and good-humour mantled on the 
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girl’s cheeks, and played over that fair countenance like the pretty 
shining cloudlets on the serene sky overhead; the elder lady’s cheek 
was red too ; but that was a permanent mottled rose, deepening only 
as it received fresh draughts of pale ale and brandy-and-water, until 
her face emulated the rich shell of the lobster which she devoured. 

The gentleman who escorted these two ladies was most active in 
attendance uix)n tiiem : here on the course, as he had been during the 
prenous journey. During the whole of that animated and delightful 
drive from Lomlon, his jokes had never ceased. He spoke up un- 
dauntedly to tlie most awful drags full of the biggest and most solemn 
guardsmen ; as to the humblest donkey-chaise in which Bob the dust- 
man was driving Molly to the race. He had fired astonishing volleys of 
what is called ‘ chaff ’ into endless windows as he passed ; into lines of 
grinning girls’ schools ; into little regiments of shouting urchins hurray- 
ing behind the railings of their Classical and Commercial Academies ; 
into casements whence smiling maid-servants, and nurses tossing babies, 
or demure old maiden ladies with dissenting countenances, were looking. 
And the pretty girl in the straw bonnet with pink ribbon, and her 
mamma, the devourer of lobsters, had both agreed that when he was in 
‘ spirits ’ tliere was nothing like that Mr. Sam. He had crammed the 
cab with the trophies won from the bankrupt proprietors of the Sticks 
hard by, and with countless piiuaishions, wooden apples, baciky-boxes, 
Jack-in-the-lx)xes, and little soldiei-s. He had brought up a gipsy with 
a tawny child in her arms to tell the fortunes of the ladies : and tlie 
only cloud which momentarily oUscured tlie sunshine of that happy 
party, was when the teller of fate informed the young lady that she 
had had reason to beware of a fair man, who was false to her : that 
she had had a bad illness, and that she would find that a dark man 
would prove true. 

The girl looked very much abashed at this news : her mother and 
the young man interchanged signs of wonder and intelligence. Perhaps 
the conjurer had used the same words to a hundred different carriages 
on that day. 

Making his way solitary amongst the crowd and the carnages, and 
noting, according to his wont, the various circumstances and characters 
which the animated scene presented, a young friend of ours came suddenly 
ufxin cab 2002, and the little group of persons assembled on the outside 
of the vehicle. As he auight sight of the young lady on the box, she 
started and turned pale : her mother became redder than ever : the 
heretofore gay and triumphant Mr. Sam immediately assumed a fierce 
and suspicious look, and his eyes turned savagely from Fanny Bolton 
(whom the reader, no doubt, has recognised in the young lady of the 
cab) to Arthur Pendennis, advancing to meet her. 

Arthur, too, ’oriked dark and suspicious on perceiving Mr. Samuel 
Huxter in company with his old acquaintances : but his suspicion was 
that of alarmed morality, and, I dare say, highly creditable to Mr. 
Arthur : like the suspicion of Mrs. Lynx, when she sees Mr. Brown and 
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Mrs, Jones talking together, or when she remarks Mrs. Lamb twice or 
thrice in a handsome opera-box. There may be no harm in the con- 
versation of Mr. B. and Mrs. J. : and Mrs. Lamb's opera-box (though 
she notoriously can’t afford one) may be honestly come by : but yet a 
moralist like Mrs. Lynx has a right to the little precautionary fright : 
and Arthur was no doubt justified in adopting that severe demeanour 
of his. 

Fanny’s heart began to patter violently : Huxter’s fists, plunged into 
the pockets of his paletot, clenched themselves involuntarily, and armed 
themselves, as it were, in ambush : Mis. Bolton began to talk with all 
her might, and with a wonderful volubility : and Lor ! she was so ’appy 
to see Mr. Pendennis, and how well he was a-lookin’, and we ’d been 
tiilkin’ about Mr. P. only jest before ; hadn’t we, Fanny 1 and if this 
was the famous Hepsom races that they talked so much about, she 
didn’t care, for her part, if she never saw them again. And liow was 
Major Pendennis, and that kind Mr. Warrington, who brought !Mr. P.’s 
great kindness to Fanny 1 and she never would forget it, never: and 
Mr. Warrington was so bill, he almost broke his ’ead up against their 
lodge door. You recollect Mr. Wanington a-knockin’ of his head — 
don’t you, Fanny ? 

Whilst Mrs. Bolton was so discoursing, I wonder how many thousands 
of thoughts passed through Fanny’s mind, and what dear times, sad 
struggles, lonely griefs, and subsequent sliainefaccd consolations were 
i’ccalled ^ her. What pangs had the poor little thing, as slie thought 
how much she had loved him, and that she loved him no more There 
ho stood, about wdioin she wjis going to die ten months since, dandified, 
supercilious, with a bhick crape to liis white liat, and jet buttons in his 
sliirt-froiit ; and a pink in his coat, that some one else liad probably 
given him : with the tightest laveiideiM'oloured gloves sewn with black : 
and the smallest of canes. And Mr. ITuxtcr wore no gloves, and great 
Blucher lx>ots, and smelt very much of tobacco certainly ; and looked, 
oh, it must be owned, he looked as if a bucket of water would do him 
a great deal of good ! All tliese thoughts, and a myriad of others, rushed 
through Fanny’s mind as her mamma was delivering herself of her speech, 
and as the girl, from under her eyes, surveyed Pendennis — surveyed him 
entirely from head to foot, the circle on his white forehead that his hat 
Jieft when he lifted it (iiis beautiful, beautiful liair had grown again), 
the trinkets at his watch<‘hain, the ring on his liand under liis glove, 
the neat shining lx>ot, so, so unlike Sam’s highlow ! — and after her hand 
had given a little twittering pressime to the lavender-coloured kid grasp 
which was held out to it, and after her mother had delivered herself of 
her speech, all Fanny could find to say was, — ‘This is Mr. Samuel 
Huxter, whom you knew formerly, I believe, sir; Mr. Samuel you 
know you knew Mr. Pendennis formerly — and — and, will }'ou bike a 
little refreshment?* 

These little words, tremulous and uncolourcd as they were, yet were 
understood by Pendennis in such a manner as to take a great load of 
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suspicion from off his mind — of remome, perhaps, from his heart. The 
frown on the countenance of the prince of Fairoaks disappeared, and a 
good-natured smile and a knowing twinkle of the eyes illuminated his 
highnes8^s countenance. ‘ I am very thirsty,* he said, ‘ and I will bo 
glad to drink your health, Fanny ; and I hope Mr. Huxter will pardon 
me for having been very rude to him the last time we met, and when I 
was so ill and out of spirits, that indeed I scarcely knew what I said.* 
And herewith the lavender-coloured dexter kid glove was handed out, in 
token of amity, to Huxter. 

The dirty fist in the young surgeon’s pocket was obliged to undouble 
itself, and come out of its ambush disarmed. The poor fellow himself 
felt, as he laid it in Pen’s Iiand, liow hot his own was, and how black — 
it left hhwk marks on Pen’s glove; he saw them, — he would have liked 
to hare clenched it again and daslicd it into tlie other’s good-humoured 
face; and have seen, there upon tliat ground, with Fanny, with all 
England looking on, which w'as the best man — he, Sam Huxter of 
Bai’thoJoinew’s, or tJuit grinning dandy. 

Pen, witli ineiFable gootl-humour, took a glass — he didn’t mind what 
it was — lie was content to drink after the la/lies ; and ho filled it with 
frotJiing lukewarm l>cer, wliich he pronounced to lx? delicious, and which 
lie drank <MjrdiaIly to the health of the party. 

As lie was drinking and talking on in an engaging manner, a young 
lady in a sliot dove coloured dress, with a white jwinisol limxl \rith 
pink, auvl tl\c prettiest dove-<^oloured lHX)ts that ever stepiKnl, j massed 
by Pen, leaiiing on the iinu of a stalwart gentleman with a military 
moustache. 

The young lady clenehed her little fist, and gave a mischievous side- 
look as she passc<l Pen. He of the mustachios burst out into a jolly 
\augb. He had taken off his hat to the ladies of cab No. 2002. You 
should liave seen Fanny Bolton’s (*yes watching after the dove-coloure<l 
young lady ! Immediately Huxter jierceived the direetiou which they 
took, they ceased looking after the dovc-coloured nymph, and they 
turned and looked into Sam Iluxtcr’s orbs with the most artless goocl- 
Iiumoured expression. 

‘What a beautiful creature!’ Fanny said. ‘What a lovely dress! 
Did you remark, Mr. 8am, such little, little hands?* 

‘It was Capting Strong,’ said Mrs. Bolton : ‘and who was the young 
woman, I wonder?* 

‘ A neighbour of mine in the country — !Miss Amory,* Arthur said, — 
‘L:wly Clavering’s daught^-r. You *ve seen Sir Francis often in Shep- 
herd’s Inn, Mrs. Bolton.’ 

As he spoke, Fanny built up a perfect romance in three volumes — 
love — faithlessness — splendid marriage at St. George’s, Hanover S^juare 
— ^Ijroken-he^rted maid — and Sam Huxter was not the hero of that 
story — jx>or Suin, wiio by this time had got out an exceedingly rank 
Culm cigar, and was smoking it under Fanny’s little nose. 

After tliat confounded prig Pciidennis joined and left the i>arty, the 
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sun was less bright to Sam Huxter, the sky less blue — the Sticks had 
110 attraction for him — ^thc bitter beer was hot and undrinkable — ^the 
world was changed. He had a quantity of peas and a tin pea-shooter 
in the pocket of the cab for amusement on the homeward route. He 
didn^t take them out, and forgot their existence until some other wag, 
on their return from the races, fired a volley into Sam’s sad face ; u]K)n 
which salute, after a few oaths indicative of surprise, he burst into a 
savage and sardonic laugh. 

But Fanny was charming all the way home. She coaxed, and 
snuggled, and smiled. She laughed pretty lauglis; she admired 
everything ; she took out the darling little Jack-in-the-boxes, and was 
so obliged to Sam. And when they got home, and Mr. Huxter, still 
with darkness on his countenance, was taking a frigid leave of her — she 
burst into tears, and said he was a naughty unkind thing. 

Upon which, with a burst of emotion almost as emphatic as hers, 
the young surgeon held the girl in his arms — swore t\\at she was an 
angel, and that he was a jealous brute ; owned that he was unworthy 
of her, and that he hafl no right to hate Pendennis ; and asked her, 
implored her, to s;iy once more that she 

That she what ? — The end of the question and Fanny’s answer were 
pronounced by lips that were so near each other, that no bystander 
could hear the words. ISlra, Bolton only said, ‘ Come, come, Mr. H. — 
no nonsense, if you please; and I tliink y«>ir\’c a/*tcd like a wicked 
wretch, and Ixumi most uiicoiiimoii cruel (o Faii/iy, t/iac I do/ 

When Arthur left Xo. 2002, lie went to pay lii.s res|)c\ds to the 
carriage to whi(di, and to the side of lu'r mamma, tlie (lo\'c-ooloured 
author of *Mes Larmes’ had by this time irtiirnod. Iiidcfntignble old 
Major Pendennis was in waiting upon Lady Olaveriitg, and liad occupi<Nl 
the back seat in her carriage ; the lx>x being in possession of young 
Hopeful, Tinder the care of Captain Strong. 

A iiuinlx'r of dandies, and men of a certain fashion — of military 
bucks, of young rakes of the public olhces, t>f those who may l>e styled 
men’s men rather than ladies’ — liad come alnnit the earriage during its 
station on the hill — and had exchanged a word or two with Lady 
Claveriiig, and a little talk (a little ‘chaff’ soiinj of the most elegant 
, of the men styled their conversation) with Miss Ainory. They had 
offered lier sportive bets, and exchanged with her all sorts of frec-tjilk 
and knowing innuendoes. They pointal out to hor who was on the 
course ; and the ‘ w^ho ^ wtis not always tlie person a young lady should 
know. 

When Pen came up to Lady Olavering's carriage, lie had to jiush his 
way through a crowd of these young bucks wlio wore paying their court 
to Miss Amory, in order to arrive near that young huly, who beckoned 
him by many pretty signals to her side. 

‘Jo I’ai vue/ she said; ‘elle a de bieii beaux yeux; vous etes tin 
monstre ! ’ 
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* Why monster ? * said Pen, with a laugh ; * Honi soit qui mai y pense. 
My young friend, yonder, is as well protected as any young lady in 
Christendom. She has her mamma on one side, x^Hemdu on the 
other. Could any harm happen to a girl between those two ? ' 

‘One does not know what may or may not arrive,' said Miss Blanche, 
in French, ‘ when a girl has the mind, and when she is pursued by a 
wicked monster like you. Figure to yourself. Major, that I come to 
find Monsieur, your nephew, near to a cab, by two ladies, and a man, 
oh, such a man ! and who ate lobsters, and who laughed, who laughed ! ' 

‘ It did not strike me that the man laughed,' Pen said. ‘ And as for 
lobsters, I thought he would have liked to eat me after the lobsters. 
He shook hands with me, and griped me so, that he bruised my glove 
black and blue. He is a young surgeon. He comes from Clavering. 
Don't you remember the gilt pestle and mortar in High Street!' 

‘If he attends you when you are sick,' continued Miss Amoiy, ‘he 
will kill you. He will serve you right \ for you are a monster,' 

The perpetual recurrence to the word ‘monster' jarred upon Pen. 
‘ She speaks about tliese matters a great deal too lightly,' he thought. 
‘If I had been a monster, as she calls it, she would have received 
me just the same. This is not the way in which an English lady 
should speak or think. Laura would not speak in that way, thank 
God ; ' and as he thought so, his own countenance fell. 

‘ Of what are you thinking ? Are you going to bonder me at present ? ' 
Blanche asked. ‘Major scold your mechant nephew. He does not 
amuse me at all. He is as hete as Captain Crackenbury.' 

‘What are you saying about mo, Miss Amory!' said the guardsman, 
with a grin. ‘If it's anything good, say it in English, for I <loii’t 
understand French when it 's spoke so devilish quick.' 

‘ It amH anything good. Crack,' said Cracikcnbury's fellow, Cai)tain 
Clinker. ‘Let's come away, and don't sjx)!! sport. They say Pen- 
dennis is sweet upon lier.' 

‘ I 'm told he 's a devilish clever fellow,' sighed Crackenbury. Lady 
Violet Lebas says he 's a devilish clever fellow. He wrote a work, or 
a }X)em, or something ; and he writes those devilish clever things in the 
— in the papers, you know. Damniy I wish I was a clever fellow, 
Clinker.' 

‘ That 's past wishing for, Ciucik, my boy,' the other said. ‘ I can’t 
write a good book, but I think I can make a pretty good one on the 
Derby. What a flat Clavering is ! And the Begum ! I like that old 
Begum. She 's worth ten of her daughter. How pleased the old girl 
was 'at winning the lottery !' 

‘Clavering's safe to pay up, ain't he!' asked Captain Crackenbury, 

‘I hope so,' said his friend; and they disappeared, to ei\joy them- 
selves among the Sticks. 

Before the end of the day's amusements, many more gentlemen of 
Lady Clavering's acquaintance came up to her carriage, and chatted with 
the party which it contained. The worthy lady was in high spirits and 
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good-humour, laughing and talking according to her wont, and offering 
refreshments to all her friends, until her ample baskets and bottles were 
emptied, and her servants and postillions were in such a royal state of 
excitement as servants and postillions commonly are upon the Derby 
Day. 

The Major remarked that some of the visitors to the carriage appeared 
to look with rather queer and meaning glances towards its owner. ‘ How 
easily she takes it ! ' one man whispered to another. ‘ The Begum 
made of money,’ the friend replied. ‘How easily she takes what?’ 
thought old Pendennis. ‘Has anybody lost any money?’ Lady 
Clavering said she was happy in the morning because Sir Francis had 
promised her not to bet. 

Mr. Welbore, the country neighbour of the Claverings, was passing 
the carriage, when he was called back by the Begum, who rallied him 
for wishing to cut her. ‘Why didn’t he come before? Why didn’t 
he come to lunch ? ’ Her ladyship was in great delight, she told him — 
she told everybody, that she had won five pounds in a lottery. As she 
conveyed this piece of intelligence to him, Mr. Welbore looked so 
particularly knowing, and withal melancholy, that a dismal apja'chen- 
sion seized upon Major Pendennis. ‘ He would go and look after the 
horses and those rascals of postillions, who were so long in coming 
round.’ When he came back to the carriage, his usually benign and 
smirking countenance was obscured by some sorrow. ‘What is the 
matter with you now?’ the good-natured Begum asked. The Major 
pretciided a headache from the fatigue and sunshine of the day. The 
carriage wheeled off the course and took its way Londonwards, not the 
least brilliant equipage in tliat vast and picturesque procession. The 
tipsy drivers dashed gallantly over the turf, amidst the admiration of 
foot-passengers, the ironical cheers of the little donkey-carriages and 
spring vans, and the loud objurgations of horsc-and-chaise men, with 
whom the reckless post-boys came in contjict. The jolly Begum looked 
the pictui’e of good-liimiour as she reclined on her splendid cushions ; 
the lovely Sylphide smiled with languid elegance. Many an honest 
holiday-maker with his family wadded into a tax-cart, many a cheap 
dandy working his way home on his weary hack, admired that brilliiint 
turnout, and thought, no doubt, how happy those ‘swells’ must be. 
Strong sat on the box still, with a lordly voice calling to the postboys 
^nd the crowd. Master Frank had been put inside the carriage, and 
was asleep there by the side of the Major, dozing away the effects of 
the constant luncheon and champagne of which he had freely partaken. 

The Major was revolving in his mind meanwhile the news the receipt 
of which had made him so grave. ‘ If Sir Francis Clavering goes on in 
this way,’ Pendennis the elder thought, ‘this little tipsy rascal will be 
as banknipt as his father and grandfather before him. The Begum’s 
fortune can’t stand such drains upon it : no fortune can stand them : 
she has paid his debts half-a-dozen times already. A few years more of 
the turf, and a few coiips like this will ruin her.’ 

2z 
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‘Don’t you think we could get up races at Clavering, mamma V 
Miss Amory asked. ‘Yes, we must have them there again. There 
were races there in the old times, the good old times. It’s a national 
amusement, you know ; and we could have a Clavering ball : and we 
might have dances for the tenantry, and rustic sports in the park — Oh, 
it would be charming.’ 

‘ Capital fun,’ said mamma. ‘ Wouldn’t it. Major ? ’ 

‘The turf is a very expensive amusement, my dear lady,’ Major 
Pendennis answered, with such a rueful face, that the Begum rallied 
him, and asked laughingly whether he had lost money on the race. 

After a slumber of about an hour and a half, the heir ot the house 
began to exhibit symptoms of wakefulness, stretching his youthful arms 
over the Major’s face, and kicking his sister’s knees as she sate opposite 
to him. When the amiable youth was quite restored to consciousness, 
he began a sprightly conversation. 

‘ I say, ma,’ he said, ‘ I ’vc gone and done it this time, I have.’ 

‘ What have yo\i gone and done, Franky dear '? ’ asked mamma. 

‘ How much is seventeen half-crowns 1 Two pound and half-a-crown, 
ain’t it? I drew Borax in our lottery, but I bought Padasokus and 
Man-milliner of Leggat minor for two open tarts and a bottle of 
ginger-beer.’ 

‘You little wicked gambling creature, how dare you begin so soon?’ 
cried Miss Amory. 

‘Hold your tongue, if you please. Who ever asked your leave, 
miss ? ’ the brother said. ‘ And I say, ma ’ 

‘Well, Franky dear?’ 

‘ You ’ll tip me all the same, you know, when I go back — and here 
he broke out into a laugh. ‘ I say, ma, shall I tell you something ? ’ 

The Begum expressed her desire to hear this something, and her son 
ind heir continued : — 

‘ When me and Strong was down at the Grand Stand after the i-ace, 
and I was talking to Leggat minor, who was there with his gov(‘.ruor, I 
saw pa look as savage as a l)ear. And I say, ma, Leggat minor told 
me that he heard his governor say that pa had lost seven thousand 
backing the favourite. I ’ll never back the favourite when I ’m of age. 
No, no — hang U’e if I do : leave me alone, Strong, will you ? ’ 

‘ Capbiin Strong ! Captain Strong ! is this true ? ’ cried out the 
unfortunate Begum. ‘Has Sir Francis been betting again? He 
promised me he wouldn’t. He gave me his word of honour he 
wouldn’t.’ 

Strong, from his place on the 1 k)x, hiwl overheard the end of young 
Clavering’s communication, and was trying in vain to stop his unlucky 
tongue. 

‘I’m afraid it’s true, ma’am,’ he said, turning round. ‘I deplore 
the loss as much as you can. lie promised mo as he promised you ; 
but the play is too strong for him I he can’t refrain from it.’ 

Lady Clavering at this sad news burst into a fit of tears. She 
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deplored her wretched fate as the most miserable of women. She 
declared she would separate, and pay no more debts for this ungrateful 
man. She narrated with tearful volubility a score of stories only too 
authentic, which showed how her husband had deceived, and how 
constantly she had befriended him : and in this melancholy condition, 
whilst young Hopeful was thinking about tlic two guineas which he 
liimself had won, and the Major revolving, in his darkened mind, 
whether certain plans which he had been forming had better not be 
abandoned, the splendid carriage drove up at length to the Begum's 
house in Grosvenor Place ; the idlers and boys lingering about the place 
to witness, according to public wont, the close of the Derby Day, and 
cheering the .carriage as it drew up, and envying the happy folks who 
descended from it. 

* And it 's for the son of this man that I am made a beggar 1 ' 
Blanche said, quivering with anger, as she walked upstairs leaning on 
the Major's arm — ‘ for this cheat — for this blackleg — for this liar — for 
this robber of women.' 

‘ Calm yourself, my de^r Miss Blanche,' the old gentleman said ; ‘ I 
pray, calm yourself. You have been hardly treated, most unjustly. 
But reincml^r that you have always a friend in me ; and trust to an 
old fellow who will try and serve you.' 

And the young lady, and the heir of the hopeful house of Claveriug, 
having retired to their beds, the remaining three of the Epsom party 
remained for some time in deep consultation. 


CHAPTER LIX 

EXPLANATIONS 

A lmost a year, as the reader will perceive, has ]mssed since an 
event described a few pages back. Arthur's black coat is about 
to be exchanged for a blue one. His person has undergone 
other more pleasing and remai’kable changes. His wig has been laid 
aside, and his hair, though somewhat thinner, has rctiu-ned to public 
view. And lie has liad the honour of apjiearing at Court in tlie uniform 

of a Cornet of the Clavering troop of the shire Yeomanry Cavalry, 

being presented to the Sovereign by the Marcpiis of Steyne. 

This was a measure strongly and pathetically urged by Arthur's uncle. 
The Major would not hear of a year passing before this ceremony of 
gentlcmanhood was gone through. The old gentleman thought that his 
nephew should belong to some rather more select Club than the I'oly- 
anthus ; and has announced everywhere in tlie world his disap^iointment 
that tho young man's property has turned out not by any means as well 
as he could have hoped, and is under fifteen hundred a year. 

That is tho amount at which Pendennis’s property is set down in the 
world — where his publishers begin to respect him much more than 
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formerly, and where even mammas are by no means uncivil to him. For 
if the pretty daughters are, naturally, to marry people of very different 
expectations — at any rate, he will be eligible for the plain ones ; and 
if the brilliant and fascinating Mira is to hook an Earl, poor little 
Beatrice, who has one shoulder higher than the other, must hang on to 
some boor through life, and why should not Mr. Pendennis be her 
support? In the very first winter after the accession to his mother^s 
fortune, Mrs. Hawxby in a country-house caused her Beatrice to leam 
billiards from Mr. Pendennis, and would be driven by nobody but him 
in the pony carriage, because he was literary and her Beatrice was literary 
too, and declared that the young man, under the instigation of his horrid 
old uncle, had behaved most infamously in trifling with Beatrice’s feel- 
ings. The truth is the old gentleman, who knew Mrs. Hawxby’s char- 
acter, and how desperately that lady would practise upon unwary young 
men, had come to the country-house in question and carried Arthur out 
of the danger of her immediate claws, though not out of the reach of 
her tongue. The elder Pendennis vrould have had his nephew pass a 
part of the Christmas at Clavering, whither the family had returned ; 
but Arthur had not the heart for that. Clavering was too near poor old 
Fairoaks ; and that was too full of sad recollections for the young man. 

We have lost sight of the Claverings, too, until their reappearance 
upon the Epsom race-ground, and must give a brief account of them in 
the interval. During the past year, the world has not treated any 
member of the Clavering family very kindly. Lady Clavering, one of 
the best-natured women that ever enjoyed a good dinner, or made a slip 
in grammar, has had her appetite and good-nature sadly tried by constant 
family grievances, and disputes such as make the efforts of the best 
French cook unpalabible, and the most delicately-stuffed sofa-cushion 
hard to lie on. ‘ I ’d rather have a turnip. Strong, for dessert, than 
that pineapple, and all them Muscatel grai)es, from Clavering,’ says poor 
Lady Clavering, looking at her dinner-table, and confiding her griefs to 
her faithful friend, ‘ if I could but have a little quiet to eat it with. 
Oh, how much happier I was when I was a widow, and before all this 
money fell in to me ! ’ 

The Clavering family had indeed made a false start in life, and had 
got neither comfort, nor position, nor thanks for the hospitalities which 
they administered, nor a return of kindness from the people whom they 
entertained. The success of their first London season was doubtful; 
and their failure afterwards notorious. ‘ Human patience was not great 
enough to put up with Sir Francis Clavering,’ people said. * He was 
too hopelessly low, dull, and disreputable. You could not say what, 
but there was a taint about the house and its entoiirage$. Who was 
the Begum, with her money, and without her h’s, and where did she 
come from ? ’Yhat an extraordinary little piece of conceit the daughter 
was, with her Gallicised graces and daring affectations, not fit for well- 
bred English f iris to associate with ! What strange people were those 
they assemblea round about them ! Sir Francis Clavering was a gambler^ 
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living notoriously in the society of blacklegs and profligates. Hely 
Clinker, who was in his regiment, said that he not only cheated at cards, 
but showed the white feather. What could Lady Rockminster have 
meant by taking her up 1 * After the first season, indeed. Lady Rock- 
minster, who had taken up Lady Clavering, put her down ; the great 
ladies would not take their daughters to her parties : the young men 
who attended them behaved with the most odious freedom and scornful 
familiarity ; and poor Lady Clavering herself avowed that she was obliged 
to take what she called ‘ the canal,' into her parlour, because the tiptops 
wouldn't come. 

She had not the slightest ill-will towards ‘ the canal,' the poor dear 
lady, or any pride about herself, or idea that she was better than her 
neighbour ; but she had taken implicitly the orders 'which on her entry 
into tfie world her social godmothers had given her : she had been 
willing to know whom they knew, and ask whom they asked. The 
* canal,' in fact, was much pleasanter than what is called ‘society'; 
but, as we said before, that to leave a mistress is easy, 'while, on the 
contrary, to be left by her is cruel ; so you may give up society without 
any great pang, or anything but a sensation of relief at the parting ; 
but severe are the mortifications and pains you have if society gives 
up you. 

One young man of fashion we have mentioned, who at least it might 
have been expected 'would have been found faithful amongst the 
faithless, and Harry Foker, Esq., w^as indeed that young man. But 
he had not managed matters with prudence ; and the unhappy passion at 
first confided to Pen, became notorious and ridiculous to the to^vn, was 
carried to the ears of his weak and fond mother, and finally brought 
under the cognisance of the bald-headed and inflexible Foker senior. 

When Mr. Foker learned this disagreeable news, there took place 
between him and his son a violent and painful scene, which end^ in 
the poor little gentleman's banisliment from England for a year, with a 
positive order to return at the expiration of that time and complete his 
marriage with his cousin; or to retire into private life and three 
hundr^ a year altogether, and never see parent or brewery more. 
Mr. Henry Foker went away then, carrying with him that grief and 
care which passes free at the strictest custom-houses, and which pro- 
verbially accompanies the exile, and witli this crape over liis eyes, even 
the Parisian Boulevard looked melancholy to him, and the sky of 
Italy black. 

To Sir Francis Clavering that year was a most unfortunate one. 
The events described in the last chapter came to complete the ruin of 
the year. It was that year of grace in which, as our sporting readers 
may remember. Lord Harrowhill's horse (ho was a classical young 
nobleman, and named his stud out of the ‘Iliad') — when Podasokus 
won the * Derby,' to the dismay of the knowing ones, who pronounced 
the winning horse's name in various extraordinary ways, and who backed 
Borax, who was nowhere in the race. Sir Francis Olavering, who waa 
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intimate with mme of the most rascally characters of the turf, and, of 
course, had valuable ‘information,' had laid heavy odds against the 
winning horse, and backed the favourite freely, and the result of his 
dealings was, as his son correctly stated to poor Lady Clavering, a loss 
of seven thousand pounds. 

Indeed, it was a cruel blow upon the lady, who had discharged her 
husband’s debts many times over ; who had received as many times his 
oaths and promises of amendment ; who had jmid his money-lenders and 
horse-dealers ; who had furnished his town and country houses, and 
who was called upon now instantly to meet this enormous sum, the 
j^nalty of her cowardly husband’s extravagance. 

It has been described in former jmges how the elder Pendennis had 
become the adviser of the Clavering family, and, in his quality of 
intimate friend of the house, had gone over every room of it, and even 
seen that ugly closet which we all of us have, and in which, acicording 
to the proverb, the family skeleton is locked up. About the Baronet’s 
])ecuniary matters, if the Major did not know, it was because Clavering 
himself did not know them, and hid them from himself and others in 
such a hopeless entanglement of lies, that it was impossible for arlviser 
or attorney or principal to get an accurate knowledge of his affairs. 
But, concerning Lady Clavering, the Major was much better informed ; 
and when the unlucky mishap of the ‘Derby' arose, he took upon 
himself to become completely and thoroughly acquainted with all her 
means, whatsoever they were ; and wtis now accurately informed of the 
vast and repeated sjicrifices which the widow Amory had made in behalf 
of her present husband. 

He did not conceal, — and he had won no small favour from Miss 
Blanche by avowing it, — his opinion, that Lady Clavering’s daughter 
had been hardly treated at the expense of her son by her second 
marriage : and in his conversations with Lady Clavering had fairly 
hinted that he thought Miss Blanche ought to have a better provision. 
We have said that he had already given the widow to understand that 
he knew all the particulars of her early and unfortunate history, having 
been in India at the time when — when the painful circumstances oc- 
curred which had ended in her parting from her first husband. He 
could tell her whore to find the Calcutta newspaper which contained 
the account of Amory’s trial, and he showed, and tlie Begum was not 
a little grateful to him for his forbearance, how, l>eing aware all along 
of this mishap which had befallen her, he had kept all knowledge of it 
to himself, and had been constantly the friend of her family. 

‘ Interested motives, my dear Lady Clavering,' ho said, ‘ of course I 
may have had. We all have interested motives, and mine, I don't 
conceal from you, was to make a marriage between my nephew and 
your daughter.' To which Lady Claveriug, perhaps with some surprise 
that the Major should choose her family for a union with his own, said 
she was quite willing to consent. 

But frankly he said, ‘ My dear lady, my boy has but five hundred a 
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year, and a wife with ten thousand pounds to her fortune would scarcely 
better him. We could do better for him than that, permit me to say ; 
and he is a shrewd cautious young fellow who has sown his wild oats now 
— who has very good parts and plenty of ambition — and whose object 
in marrying is to better himself. If you and Sir Francis chose — and 
Sir Francis, take my word for it, will refuse you nothing — you could 
put Arthur in a way to advance very considerably in the world, and 
show the stuff which ho has in him. Of what use is that scat in 
Parliament to Clavering, who scjarccly ever shows his fa(.*.e in tlie House, 
or speaks a word there ? I ’m told by gentlemen who heard my lx)y at 
Oxbridge, that he was famous as an orator, begad ! — and once put his 
foot into the stirrup and mount him, I ’ve no doubt he won't be the hist 
of the field, ma'am, I 'vc tasted the cliap, and know him pretty well, I 
think. Ho is much too lazy, and careless, and flighty a fellow, to make 
a jog-trot journey, and arrive, tis your lawyers do, at the end of their 
lives ; but give him a start and good friends, and an opportunity, and 
take my word for it, he'll make himself a name that his sons shall 
1x5 proud of. I don't see any way for a fellow like him to 
but by making a prudent marriage — not with a lx*ggarly heiress — to sit 
down for life upon a miserable fiftcc?i hundred a year — but with some- 
body whom he can help, and who can help him forward in the world, 
and whom he can give a good name and a station in the country, begjid, 
in return for the advantages wiiich she brings him. It would be better 
for you to have a distinguished son-in-law, than to keep your husband on 
in Parliament, who 's of no good to himself or to anybo<ly else there, and 
that 's, 1 say, why I 've been interested alx)ut you, and offer you what I 
think a good bargain for both.’ 

* You know I look upon Arthur as one of tlu'. family almost now,’ 
said the good-natured Begum : ‘ he (5omes and goes when he likes ; and 
the more I think of his dear mother, the more I see there ’s few people 
so good — none so good to me. And I 'in sure I cried when I heard of 
her death, and would have gone into mourning for her myself, only 
black don't become me. And I know who his mother wanted him to 
marry — Lfiura, I mean — whom old Lady Kockminster has taken such 
a fancy to, ami no wonder. She 's a better girl than my girl. I know 
both. And my Betsy — Blanche, I mean — ain’t been a comfort to me. 
Major. It 's Laura I'eu ought to marry.’ 

‘ Marry on five hundred a year ! My dear good soul, you arc mad ! ’ 
Major Pcndeimis said. ‘ Think over what I have said to you. Do 
nothing in your affairs with that unhappy husband of yours without 
consulting me ; and remember that old Pendennis is always your friend.’ 

For some time previous. Pen's uncle had held similar language to 
Miss Amory. He had pointed out to her the convenience of the match 
which he had at heart, and was bound to say, that mutual convenience 
was of all things the very best in the world to marry upon — the only 
thing. ‘Look at your love-marriages, my d(5ar young creature. The 
love-match people are the most notorious of all for (piarrelling afterwards ; 
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and a girl who runs away with Jack to Gretna Green, constantly 
runs away with Tom to Switzerland afterwards. The great point in 
marriage is for people to agree to be useful to one another. The lady 
brings the means, and the gentleman avails himself of them. My boy^s 
wife brings the horse, and begad Pen goes in and wins the plate. That 's 
what I call a sensible union. A couple like that have something to 
talk to each other about when they come together. If you had Cupid 
himself to talk to — if Blanche and Pen were Cupid and Psyche, begad 
— they ’d begin to yawn after a few evenings, if they had nothing but 
sentiment to speak on/ 

As for Miss Amory, she was contented enough with Pen as long as 
there was nobody better. And how many other young ladies are like 
her ? — and how many love-marriages carry on well to the last 1 — and how 
many sentimental firms do not finish in bankruptcy *? — and how many 
hei-oic passions doi/t dwindle down into despicable indifference, or end 
in shameful defeat ] 

These views of life and philosophy the Major was constantly, accord- 
ing to his custom, inculcating on Pen, whose mind was such tliat ho 
could see the right on both sides of many questions, and, com])rchending 
the sentimental life which was quite out of the reach of the honest 
Major’s intelligence, could undei-stand the practical life too, and accom- 
modate himself, or think he could accommodate himself, to it. So it 
came to pass that during the spring succeeding his mother’s death he 
was a good deal under the influence of his uncle’s advice, and domesti- 
cated in Lady Clavering’s house; and in a measure was accepted by 
Miss Amory without being a suitor, and was received without being 
engaged. The young people were extremely familiar, without being 
particularly sentimental, and met and parted with each other in perfect 
good-humour. ‘And I,’ thought Pendennis, ‘am the fellow who eight 
years ago had a grand passion, and last year was raging in a fever 
about Briseis I ’ 

Yes, it was the same Pendennis, and time had brought to him, as to 
the rest of us, its ordinary consequences, consolations, developments. 
We alter very little. When we talk of this man or that woman being 
no longer the same person whom we remember in youth, and remark 
(of course to deplore) changes in our friends, we don’t perhaps, calculate 
that circumstance only brings out the latent defect or quality, and does 
not create it. The selfish languor and indifference of to-day’s possession 
is the consequence of the selfish ardour of yesterday’s pursuit : the scorn 
and weariness which cries vanitas vanitatvm is but the lassitude of 
the sick appetite palled with pleasure : the insolence of the successful 
•parvenu is only the necessary continuance of the career of the needy 
struggler : our mental changes are like our grey hairs or our wrinkles — 
but the fulfilment of the plan of mortal growth and decay ; that which 
is snow-white now was glossy black once ; that which is sluggish obesity 
to-day was boisterous rosy health a few years back ; that calm weariness, 
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benevolent, resigned, and disappointed, was ambition, fierce and violent, 
but a few years since, and has only settled into submissive repose after 
many a battle and defeat. Lucky he who can bear his failure so 
generously, and give up his broken sword to Fate the Conqueror with 
a manly and humble heart ! Are you not awe-stricken, you, friendly 
reader, who, taking the page up for a moment^s light reading, lay it 
down, perchance, for a graver reflection, — to think how you, who have 
consummated your success or your disaster, may be holding marked 
station, or a hopeless and nameless place, in the crowd — who have 
passed through how many struggles of defeat, success, crime, remorse, 
to yourself only known ! — who may have loved and grown cold, wept 
and laughed again, how often ! — to think how you are the same You^ 
whom in childhood you remember, before the voyage of life began I It 
has been prosperous, and you are riding into port, the people huzzaing 
and the guns saluting, — and the lucky captain bows from the ship’s 
side, and there is a care under the star on his breast which nobc^y 
knows of ; or you are wrecked, and lashed, hopeless, to a solitary spar 
out at sea : — the sinking man and the successful one are thinking each 
about home, very likely, and remembering the time when they were 
children ; alone on the hopeless spar, drowning out of sight ; alone in 
the midst of the crowd applauding you. 


CHAPTER LX 

CONVERSATIONS 

O UR good-natured Begum was at first so much enraged at this 
last instance of her husband’s duplicity and folly, that she 
refused to give Sir Francis Clavering any aid in order to meet 
his debts of honour, and declared that she would separate from him, 
and leave him to the consequences of his inconigible weakness and 
waste. After that fatal day’s transactions at the Derby, the unlucky 
gambler was in such a condition of mind that ho was disposed to avoid 
everybody; alike his turf -associates with whom ho had made debts 
which he trembled lest ho should not have the means of paying, and 
his wife, his long-sutfering buikcr, on whom he reasonably doubted 
whether ho should be allowed any longer to draw. When Lady Clavering 
asked tho next morning whether Sir Francis was in the house, she re- 
ceived answer that ho had not returned that night, but had sent a 
messenger to his valet, ordering him to forward clothes and letters by 
the bearer. Strong knew that he should have a visit or a message from 
him in tho course of that or tho subsecpient day, and acc'ordingly got 
a note beseeching him to call upon his distracted friend F. C. at Short’s 
Hotel, Blackfriars, and ask for Mr. Francis there. For the Baronet 
was a gentleman of that peculiarity of mind that he would rather tell 
a lie than not, and always began a contest with fortune by running away 
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and hiding himself. The Boots of Mr. Short’s establishment, who 
carried Clavering’s message to Grosvenor Place, and brought back his 
carpet-bag, was instantly aware who was the owner of the bag, and 
he imparted his information to the footman who was laying the break- 
fast-table, who carried down the news to the servants’ hall, who took it 
to Mrs. Bonner, my Lady’s housekeeper and confidential maid, who 
carried it to my Lady. And thus every single person in the Grosvenor 
Place establishment knew that Sir Francis was in hiding, under the 
name of Francis, at an inn in the Blackfriars Road. And Sir Francis’s 
coachman told the news to other gentlemen’s coachmen, who carried 
it to their masters, and to the neighbouring Tattersall’s, where very 
gloomy anticipations were formed that Sir Francis Clavering was about 
to make a tour in the Levant. 

In the course of that day the number of letters addressed to Sir 
Francis Clavering, Bart., which found their way to his hall table was 
quite remarkable. The French cook sent in his account to my Lady ; 
the tradesmen who supidied her Ladyship's table, and Messrs. Finer and 
Gimcrack, the mercers and ornamental dealers, and Madame Crinoline, 
the eminent milliner, also forwarded their little bills to her Ladyship, 
in company with Miss Amory’s private, and by no means inconsiderable, 
account at each establishment. 

In the afternoon of the day after the Derby, when Strong (after a 
colloipiy with his principal at Short’s Hotel, whom he found crying and 
drinking cura^oa) called to tniiisact business according to his custom at 
Grosvenor Place, he found all these suspicious documents ranged in the 
Baronet’s study ; and began to open them and examine them with a 
rueful countenance. 

Mrs. Bonner, my Lady’s maid and housekeeper, came down uix)n him 
whilst engaged in this occui)ation. Mrs. Bonner, a part of the family, 
and as necessaiy to her mistress as the Chevalier was to Sir Francis, 
was of course on Lady Clavering’s side in the dispute between her an<l 
her husband, and as by duty bound even more angry than her Ladyship 
herself. 

‘She won’t pay, if she takes my advice,’ Mrs. Bonner said. ‘You’ll 
please to go ba(^k to Sir Francis, Capbiin — and he lurking about in a 
low public-house and don’t dare to bice his wife like a man ! — and say 
that we won’t i)ay his debts no longer. We made a man of him, we 
took him out of gaol (and other folks too perhaps), w'o ’ve paid his debts 
over and over again — we set him up in Parliament and gave him a 
house in town and country, and wIhtc he don’t dare show his fiwo, the 
shabby sneak ! We’ve given him the horse he rides and the dinner ho 
eats and the very clothes he has on his back ; and we will give him no 
more. Our fortune, such as is left of it, is left to ourselves, and we 
won’t wjxste anymore of it on this ungrateful man. We’ll give him 
enough to live upon and leave him, that’s what we’ll do: and that’s 
what you may tell him from Susan Bonner.’ 

Susan Bonner’s mistress hearing of Strong’s arrival sent for him at 
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this juncture, and the Chevalier went up to her I^adyship not with- 
out hopes that he should find her more tractable than her facitotum 
Mrs, Bonner. Many a time before had he pleaded his client's cause with 
Lady Clavering and caused her good-nature to relent. He tried again 
once more. He painted in dismal colours the situation in which he had 
found Sir Francis : and would not answer for any consequences which 
might ensue if ho could not find incjins of meeting his engagements. 

‘Kill hisselfjMaughcd Mrs. Bonner, ‘kill hissclf, will he] Dying’s 
the best thing he could do.’ Strong vowed that he had found him with 
the razors on the table ; but at this, in her turn, Lady Clavering 
laughed bitterly. ‘He'll do himself no harm as long as there's a 
shilling left of whi(jh he can rob a poor woman. His life 's quite safe, 
Captain : you may depend upon that. Ah 1 it was a bad day that ever 
I set eyes on him.' 

‘ He 's worse than the first man,' cried out my Lady’s aidc-dc-carnp. 

‘ He was a man, he wjis — a wild devil, but he had the courage of a man 
— whereas this fellow — what's the use of my Lady paying his bills, and 
selling her diamonds, and forgiving him ] He '11 be as bad again next 
year. The very next chance he has he'll T)e a cheating of her, and 
robbing of her ; and her money will go to keep a pack of rogues and 
swindlers — I don't mean you, (Japtain — you’ve been a good friend to 
us enough, bating w^e wish we'd never set eyes on you.' 

The Chevalier saw from the w'ords wiiich IMrs. Bonner had let slip 
regarding the diauioiids, that tlic kind Begum w'as di.s])oscd to relent 
once more at least, and that there w^ro hopes still for his principal. 

‘Ui.>ou my word, ma'am,' he said, with a real feeling of sympathy for 
Lady Clavering’s troubles, and iwlniiration for her untiring good-nature, 
and with a show of enthusiasm wiiich advanced not a little his graceless 
patron's cause — ‘anything you say against Clavering, or Mrs. Bonner 
here cries out against me, is no better than w^o deserve, both of us, and 
it was an unlucky day for you wiieii you saw^ cither. He has behaved 
cruelly to you : and if you were not the most generous and forgiving 
wmman in the world, I know there w'ould bo no chance for him. But 
you can’t let the father of your son bo a disgraced man, and send little 
Frank into the world with such a stain upon him. Tie him dowm ; bind 
liim by any promises you like : I vouch for him tliat he will sub- 
scrilie them.' 

‘ And break 'em,' said Mrs. Bonner. 

* And keep 'em this time,' cried out Strong. ‘ He must keep them. 
If you could have seen how he WTpt, ma’am ! “Oh, Strojg,” he said 
to me, “it's not for myself I feel now^ : it's for my boy — it's for the 
liest woman in England, whom I have treated bisely — I knoAV I have." 
Ho didn't intend to bet uixm this race, ma’am — imhuMl he didn’t. He 
WJis cheated into it : all the ring was taken in. He thought he might 
make the bet quite safely, without the least risk. And it wull be a 
lesson to him for all his life long. To see a man cry — Oh, it's 
dreadful,' 
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*He don’t think much of making my dear missus cry/ said Mrs. 
Bonner — ‘poor dear soul ! — look if he does, Captain.’ 

* If you Ve the soul of a man, Clavering,’ Strong said to his principal, 
when he recounted this scene to him, ‘you’ll keep your promise this 
time : and, so help me Heaven ! if you break word with her, I ’ll turn 
against you and tell all.’ 

‘What all?’ cried Mr. Francis, to whom his ambassador brought 
the news back at Short’s Hotel, where Strong found the Baronet crying 
and drinking cura^oa. 

‘ Psha I Do you suppose I am a fool ? ’ burst out Strong. ‘ Do you 
suppose I could Iiave lived so long in the world, Frank Clavering, with- 
out having my eyes about me 1 You know I have but to speak and 
you are a beggar to-morrow. And I am not the only man who knows 
your secret.’ 

‘ Who else does 1 ’ gasped Clavering. 

‘ Old Pendeunis does, or I am very much mistaken. He recognised 
the man the first night he saw him, when he came drunk into your 
house.’ 

‘He knows it, does he?’ shrieked out Claveringo ‘Damn him — 
kill him.’ 

‘You’d like to kill us all, wouldn’t you, old boy?’ said Strong, with 
a sneer, puffing his cigar. 

The Baronet dashed his weak hand against his forehead ; perhaps the 
other had interpreted his wish rightly. ‘Oh, Strong!’ he cried, ‘if I 

dared, I’d put an end to myself, for I’m the d est miserable dog 

in all England. It ’s that that makes me so wild and reckless. It ’s 
that which makes mo take to drink ’ (and he drank, with a trembling 
hand, a bumper of his fortifier — the cura^oa), ‘and to live about with 

these thieves. I know they ’re thieves, every one of ’em, d d thieves. 

And — and how can I help it ? — and I didn’t know it, you know — and, 

by Gad, I’m innocent — and until I saw the d d scoundrel first, I 

knew no more about it than the dead — and I ’ll fly, and I ’ll go abroad 
out of the reach of the confounded hells, and I’ll bury myself in a 
forest, by Gad I and hang myself up to a tree — and, oh, — I ’m the most 
miserable beggar in all England I ’ And so with more tears, shrieks, 
and curses, the impotent wretch vented his grief and deplored his 
unhappy fate ; and in the midst of groans and despair and blasphemy, 
vowed his miserable repentance. 

The honoured proverb which declares that to bo an ill wind which 
blows gocKl to nobody, was verified in the case of Sir Francis Clavering, 
and another of the occupants of Mr. Strong’s chambers in Shepherd’s 
Inn. The man was ‘good,’ by a lucky hap, with whom Colonel Altamont 
made his bet ; and cn the settling day of the Derby — as Captain Clinker, 
who was ap|X/inted to settle Sir Francis Clavering’a book for him (for 
Lady Clavering, by the advice of Major Pendennis, would not allow the 
Baronet to liquidate his own money transactions), paid over the notes 
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to the Baronet’s many creditors — Colonel Altamont had the satisfaction 
of receiving the odds of thirty to one in fifties, which he had taken 
against the winning horse of the day. 

Numbers of the Colonel’s friends were present on the occasion to con- 
gratulate him on his luck — all Altamont’s own set and the gents who 
met in the private parlour of the convivial Wheeler, my host of the 
‘ Harlequin’s Head,’ came to witness their comrade’s good fortune, and 
would have liked, with a generous sympathy for success, to share in 
it. * Now was the time,’ Tom Diver had suggested to the Colonel, ‘ to 
have up the specie ship that was sunk in the Gulf of Mexico, with the 
three hundred and eiglity thousand dollars on board, besides bars and 
doubloons.’ ‘The Tredyddlums were very low — to be bought for an 
old song — never was such an opportunity for buying shares,’ Mr. 
Keightley insinuated; and Jaxik Holt pressed forward his tobacco- 
smuggling scheme, the audacity of which pleased the Colonel more than 
any other of the speculations proposed to him. Then of the ‘ Harlequin’s 
Head’ boys : there was Jack Rackstraw, who knew of a pair of horses 
which the Colonel must buy ; Tom Fleet, whose satirical paper. The 
Swell, wanted but two hundred pounds of capital to be worth a tliousand 
a year to any man — ‘with such a power and influence. Colonel, you 
rogue, and the entree of all the green-rooms in London,’ T^m urged; 
whilst little Moss Abrams entreated the Colonel not to listjii to these 
absurd fellows with their humbugging speculations, but to invest his 
money in some good bills which Moss could get for him, and which 
would return him fifty per cent, as safe as the Bank of England. 

Each and all of these w^orthiea came round the Colonel with theii 
various blandishments ; but he had courage enough to resist them, and 
to button up his notes in the pocket of his coat, and go home to Strong, 
and ‘ sport ’ the outer door of the chambers. Honest Strong had given 
his fellow-lodger good advice about all his acquaintances ; and though, 
when pressed, he did not mind frankly taking twenty pounds himself 
out of the Colonel’s winnings, Strong was a great deal too upright to 
let others cheat him. 

He was not a bad fellow when in good fortune, this Altamont. He 
ordered a smart livery for Grady, and made poor old Costigan shed tears 
of quickly dried gratitude by giving him a five-pound note after a snug 
dinner at the Back Kitchen, and he bought a green shawl for Mrs. 
Bolton, and a yellow one for Fanny : the most brilliant ‘ sacrifices ’ of a 
Regent Street haberdasher’s window. And a short time after this, upon 
her birthday, which happened in the month of June, Miss Amory re- 
ceived from ‘a friend’ a parcel containing an enormous brass-inlaid 
writing-desk, in which there was a set of amethysts, the most hideous 
eyes ever looked upon, — ^a musical snuff-box, and two Keepsakes of the 
year before last, and accompanied with a couple of gown-pieces of the 
most astounding colours, the receipt of which goods made the Sylphide 
laugh and wonder immoderately. Now it is a fact that Colonel Altamont 
had made a purchase of cigars and French silks from some duffers in 
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Fleet Street about this period ; and he was found by Strong in the open 
Auction-Room in Cheapside, having invested some money in two desks, 
several pairs of richly-plated candlesticks, a dinner ^pcrgiie, and a 
bagatelle-board. The dinner dpergne remained at chambers, and figured 
at the banquets there, which the Colonel gave pretty freely. It seemed 
beautiful in his eyes, until Jjuik Holt said it looked as if it had been 
taken ‘ in a bill.' And Jjick Holt certainly knew. 

The dinners were pretty frequent at chambers, and Sir Francis 
Clavering condescended to partake of them constantly. His own house 
was shut up : the successor of Mirolx>lant, who had sent in his bills 
so prematurely, was dismissed by the indignant Lady Clavering : the 
luxuriance of the establishment was greatly pruned and reduced. One 
of the large footmen was cashiered, upon which the other gave warning, 
not liking to serve without his mate, or in a family where on’y one 
footman was kep'. General and severe economical reforms were practised 
by the Begum in her whole household, in consequence of the extravagance 
of which her gra(;elcss husband had Ixjen guilty. The Major was her 
Ladyship's friend ; Strong on the part of j^oor Clavering ; her Ladyship's 
lawyer, and the honest Begum herself, executed these reforms with 
promptitude and severity. After i>aying the Baronet's debts, the settle- 
ment of which occasioned considerable puldic scandal, and caused the 
Baronet to sink even lower in the world’s estimation than he had been 
before, Lady Clavering quitted London for Tunbridge Wells in high 
dudgeon, refusing to see her reprobate husband, whom nolx)dy pitied. 
Clavering remained in London patiently, by no means anxious to meet 
his wife's just indignation, and sneaked in and out of the House of 
Commons, whence he and Captain Raff and Mr. Marker would go to 
have a game at billiards Jind a cigar : or show(?d in the sporting public- 
houses ; or he might be seen lurking about Lincoln's Inn and his 
lawyers', where the principals kept him for hours waiting, and the 
clerks winked at ea<!h other, as he sate in their office. No wonder that 
he relished the dinners at Shepherd's Inn, and was perfectly resigned 
there : resigned ? he was so happy nowhere else ; he was wretched 
amongst his equals, who sconied him — but here he was the chief guest 
at the tiiblc, where they continually addressed him with ‘Yes, Sir 
Francis,' and ‘ 27o, Sir Francis ' ; where he told his wrctche<l jokes, and 
where he quavered his drejiry little Frcmdi song, after Strong had simg 
liis jovial chorus, and honest Costigan had i)iped his Irish ditties. Such 
a jolly menage as Strong’s, with Grady's Irish stew, and the Chevalier's 
brew of punch after dinner, would have been welcome to many a better 
man than Clavering, the solitude of whose great house at homo 
frightened him, where he was attended only by the old woman who 
kept the house, and his valet who sneered at him. 

‘Yes, dammit,' said he to his friends in Shepherd's Inn. ‘That 
fellow of mine, I must turn him away, only I owe him two years' 
wages, curse him, and can't ask my Lady. He brings me my tea cold 
of a morning, with a dom'd leaden teasp<X)n, and ho says my Lady 's 
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sent all the plate to the banker^s because it ain’t safe. — Now ain’t it 
hard that she won’t trust me with a single teaspoon : ain’t it ungentle- 
manlike, Altamont? You know my Lady’s of low birth — that is — I 
beg your pardon — ^hem — that is, it’s most cruel of her not to show 
more confidence in me. And the very servants begin to laugli — the 
dam scoundrels ! I ’ll break every bone in their great hulking bodies, 
curse ’em, I will. — They don’t answer my bell : and — and my man was 
at Vauxhall last night with one of my dress shirts and my velvet waist- 
coat on, — I know it was mine — the confounded impudent blackguard — 
and he went on dancing before my eyes, confound him ! I ’m sure 
he ’ll live to be hanged — he deserves to be hanged — all those infernal 
rascals of valets.’ 

He was very kind to Altamont now : he listened to the Colonel’s 
loud stories when Altamont described how — when he was working his 
way home once from New Zealand, where he had been on a whaling 
expedition — he and his comrades had been obliged to shirk on board at 
night, to es(jjipe from their wives, by Jove — and how the poor devils 
put out in their canoes when they saw the shij) under sail, and pa^ldled 
madly after her : how he had been lost in the bush once for three 
months in New South Wales, when he was there once on a trading 
speculation : how ho had seen Boney at Saint Helena, and been 
presented to him with the rest of the officers of the Indiaman of which 
he was a mate — to all these tales (and over his cups Altamont told 
many of them ; and it must be owned, lied and bragged a great deal) 
Sir Francis now listened with great attention ; making a point of 
drinking wine with Altamont at dinner, and of treating him with every 
distinction. 

* Leave him alone, I know what he’s a-coming to,’ Altamont said, 
laughing to Strong, who remonstrated with him, ‘ and leave me alone : I 
know what I ’m a telling, very well. I was officer on board an Indiaman, 
so I was : I tnuled to New South Wales, so I did, in a ship of my ow'ii, 
and lost her. I became officer to the Nawaub, so I did ; only me and 
my royal master have had a difference. Strong — that ’s it. A\Jio ’s the 
better or the worse for what I tell ? — or knows anything al>out me ? The 
other chap is dead — shot in the bush, and his Ixxiy reckognised at Sydney. 
If I thought anybody would split, do you think I wouldn’t wring his 
neck 1 I ’ve done as good before now. Strong — I told you how I did 
for the overseer before I took leave — but in fair fight, I mean — in fair 
fight ; or, rayther, he had the Ixist of it. He had his gun and bay’net, 
and I had only an axe. Fifty of ’em saw it— ay, and cheered me wdien 

I did it — and I ’d do it again, him, wouldn’t I '? I ain’t afraid of 

anybody ; and I ’d have the life of the man who split upon me. That ’s 
my maxim, and pass me the liquor — You wouldn’t turn on a man. I 
know you. You ’re an honest feller, and will stand by a feller, and have 
looked death in the face like a man. But as for that lily-livered sneak 
— that poor lyin’ swindlin’ cringin’ cur of a Clavering — who stands in 
my shoes — stands in my shoes, hang him 1 I ’ll make him pull my boots 
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off and clean ’em, I will. Ha, ha ! ’ Here he burst out into a wild 
laugh, at which Strong got up and put away the brandy-bottle. The 
other still laughed good-humouredly. ‘ You ’re right, old boy,’ he said ; 
‘you always keep your head cool, you do — and when I begin to talk too 
much — I say, when I begin to I authorise you, and order you, 
and command you to put away the brandy-bottle.’ 

The event for which, with cynical ei\joyment, Altamont had been on 
the look-out, came veiy speedily. One day. Strong being absent upon 
an errand for his principal. Sir Francis made his appearance in the 
chambers, and found the envoy of the Nawaub alone. He abused the 
world in general for being heartless and unkind to him : he abused his 
wife for being ungenerous to him : he abused Strong for being ungrateful 
— hundreds of pounds had he given Ned Strong — been his friend for 
life and kept him out of gaol, by Jove, — and now Ned was taking her 
Ladyship’s side against him and abetting her in her infernal unkind 
treatment of him. ‘They’ve entered into a conspiracy to keep me 
penniless, Altamont,’ the Baronet said : ‘ they don’t give me as much 
pocket-money as Frank has at school.’ 

‘ Why don’t you go down to Richmond and borrow of him, Clavering 1 ’ 
Altamont broke out with a savage laugh. ‘ He wouldn’t see his poor 
old beggar of a father without jx)cket-money, would he 1 ’ 

‘ I tell you, I have been obliged to humiliate myself cruelly,’ Claver 
ing said. ‘ Look here, sir — look here, at these pawn-tickets I Fancy a 
Member of Parliament and an old English Baronet, by Gad I obliged to 
put a drawing-room clock and a Bulil inkstand up the spout ; and a gold 
duck’s-head paper-holder, that I dare say cost my wife five pound, for which 
they ’d only give me fif teen-and-six ! Oh, it ’s a humiliating thing, sir, 
poverty to a man of my habits ; and it ’s made me shed tears, sir, — t^rs ; 

and that d d valet of mine — curse him, I ^shed he was hanged ! 

— has had the confounded impudence to threateii^ tell my Lady : as if 
the things in my own house weren’t my own, to sell or to keep, or to 
fling out of udndow if I choose — ^by Gad J the confounded scoundrel.’ 

‘ Cry a little ; don’t mind cryin’ before me — it ’ll relieve you, Claver- 
ing,’ the other said. ‘Why, I say, old feller, what a happy feller I 
once thought you, and what a miserable son of a gun you really are ! ’ 

‘ It ’s a shame that they treat me so, ain’t it 1 ’ Clavering went on, — 
for though ordinarily silent and apathetic, about his own griefs the 
Baronet could whine for an hour at a time. ‘ And — and, by Gad, sir, 
I haven’t got the money to pay the very cab that ’s waiting for me at 
the door ; and the porteress, tliat Mrs. Bolton, lent me three shillin’s, 

and I don’t like to ask her for any more : and I asked that d d old 

Costigan, the confounded old penniless Irish misrireant, and he hadn’t 
got a shillin’, the beggar ; and Campion’s out of town, or else he’d do 
a little bill for me, I know he would.’ 

‘ I thought you swore on your honour to your wife that you wouldn’t 
put your name to paper,’ said Mr. Altamont, puffing at his cigar. 

‘ Why does she leave me without pocket-money, then ? Damme, I 
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must have money/ cried out the Baronet. ‘ Oh, Am , Oh, Altamont, 

I *m the most miserable beggar alive.’ 

‘ You ’d like a chap to lend you a twenty-pound note, wouldn’t you 
now 1 ’ the other asked. 

‘ If you would, I ’d be grateful to you for ever — for ever, my dearest 
friend,’ cried Claveriiig. 

‘ How much would you give 1 Will you give a fifty-pound bill, at six 
months, for half down and half in plate 1 ’ asked Altamont. 

* Yes, I would, so help me , and pay it on tlie day,’ screamed 

Clavering. ‘ I ’ll make it j)ayable at my banker’s : I ’ll do anything 
you like.’ 

‘ Well, I was only chaffing you. I ’ll give you twenty pound.’ 

‘You said a pony,’ interposed Clavering; ‘ my dear fellow, you said a 
l)ony, and I ’ll be eternally obliged to you ; and I ’ll not take it as a gift 
— only as a loan, and pay you back in six months. I take my oath 
I will.’ 

‘Well — well — there’s the money. Sir Francis Clavering. I ain’t a 
bad fellow. When I ’ve money in my pocket, dammy, I spend it like a 
man. Here ’s five-and-twenty for you. Don’t be losing it at the hells 
now. Don’t be making a fool of yoiu’self. Go down to Clavering Park, 
and it ’ll keep you ever so long. You needn’t ’ave butcher’s meat ; there ’s 
pigs, I dare say, on the premises : and you can shoot rabbits for dinner, 
you know, eveiy day till the game comes in. Besides, the neighbours 
will ask you about to dinner, you know, sometimes : for you are a 
Baronet, though you have outrun the (jonstable. And you ’vc got this 
comfort, that I*m off your shoulders for a g(X)d bit to come — p’raps this 
two years —if I don’t ])lay ; and I don’t intend to touch the confounded 
black and red : and by that time ray Lady, as you call h('r — Jimmy, I 
used to say — will have come round again ; and you ’ll be ready for me, 
you know, and come down handsomely to yours truly.’ 

At this juncture of their couversatioii Strong returned, nor did the 
Baronet care much alx)ut prolonging the talk, having got the money ; 
and he made his way from Shepherd’s Inn, and went home and bullied 
his servant in a manner so unusually brisk and insolent, that the man 
concluded his master must have pawned some more of the house furniture, 
or, at any rate, have come into possession of some ready money. 

‘ And yet I ’ve looked over the house, Morgan, and I don’t think he 
has took any more of the things,’ Sir Francis’s valet said to Major 
Pendennis’s man, as they met at their Club soon after. ‘My Lady 
kxjked up a’most all the bejewtaiy afore she went away, and he couldn’t 
take away the picters and looking-glasses in a cab : and lie wouldn’t 
spout the fenders and fire-irons — he ain’t so bad as that. But he’s 
got money somehow. He’s so damned imperent when he have. A 
few nights ago I sor him at Yauxhall, where I was a polkin with 
Lady Heraly Babewood’s gals — a wery pleasant room that is, and an 
uncommon good lot in it hall except the ’oiisekeeper, and she’s 
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methodisticle — I was a polkin — you^re too old a cove to polk, Mr. 
Morgan — and ’ere's your 'ealth — ^and I ’appened to ’ave on some of 
Clavering’s ^abberdasheryy and he sor it too : and he didn’t dare so much 
as speak a word.’ 

‘How about the house in St. John’s Wood?’ Mr. Morgan asked. 

‘Execution in it. — Sold up heverything : ponies, and pianna, and 
brougham, and all. Mrs. Montague Rivers hoff to Boulogne, — non est 
inwentus, Mr. Morgan. It ’s my belief she put the execution in herself ; 
and was tired of him.’ 

‘ Play much ? ’ asked Morgan. 

‘ Not since the smash. When your Governor, and the lawyers, and 
my Lady and him had that tremendous scene : he went down on his 
knees, my lady told Mrs. Bonner, as told me, — and swoar as he never 
more would touch a card or a dice, or put his name to a bit of paper ; 
and my Lady was a goin’ to give him the notes down to i^y his liabilities 
after the race : only your Governor said (which he wrote it on a piece 
of paper, and passed it across the table to the law^^er and my lady), that 
some one else had better book up for him, for he ’d have kep’ some of 
the money. He ’s a sly old cove, your Gov’nor.’ 

The expression of ‘old cove,’ thus flippantly applied by the younger 
gentleman to himself and his master, displeased Mr. Morgan exceedingly. 
On the firet occasion, when Mr. Lightfoot used the obnoxious expression, 
his comrade’s anger was only indicated by a silent frown ; but on the 
second offence, Morgan, who was smoking his cigar elegantly, and hold- 
ing it on tlie tip of his i^enknife, withdrew the cigar from his lips, and 
took his young friend to task. 

‘ Don’t call Major Pendennis an old cove, if you ’ll ’ave the goodness, 
Lightfoot, and don’t call me an old cove nether. Such words ain’t used 
in society; and we have lived in the fust society, lx)th at ’ome an<l 
foring. We’ve Ix'cn intimate with the fust statesmen of Eimope. 
When we go abroad we dine vith Prince Mettemich and Louy Philup 
reg’lar. We go here to the best houses, the tiptops, I tell you. We 
ride wdth Lord John and the noble Whyciount at the ’edd of Foring 
Affairs. We dine with the Hearl of Burgrave, and are consulted by 
the Marquis of Steyno in cverythink. We ought to know a thing or 
two, Mr. Lightfc )t. You’re a young man; I’m an old cove, as you 
say. We’ve lx)th seen the world, and we lx)th know that it ain’t 
money, nor bein’ a Baronet, nor ’aving a town and country ’ouse, nor a 
paltry five or six thousand a year.’ 

‘It’s ten, Mr. Morgan,’ cried Mr. Lightfoot, with great animation. 

‘It way have been, sir,’ Morgan said, with calm severity; ‘it may 
have been, Mr. Liglitfoot, but it ain’t six now, nor five, sir. It’s 
been doosedly dipped and cut into, sir, by the confounded extravyganco 
of your master, with his helbow-shakin’, and his bill-discountin’, and his 
cottage in the iiegency Park, and his many wickednesses. He ’$ a bad 
’un, Mr. Lightfoot, — a bad lot, sir, and that you know. And it ain’t 
money, sir, — not such moneyas that, at any i*ate, come from a Calcuttar 
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attorney, and I dussay wning out of the pore starving blacks — that will 
give a pusson position in society, as you know very well. We Ve no 
money, but we go everywhere ; there ’s not a housekeeper’s room, sir, 
in this town of any consiquinco, where James Morgan ain’t welcome. 
And it was me who got you into this Club, Lightfoot, as you very well 
know, though I am an old cove, and they would have blackballed you 
without me as sure as your name Is Frederic.’ 

*I know they would, Mr. Morgan,’ said the other, with much 
humility, 

‘Well, then, don’t call me an old cove, sir. It ain’t gentleman-like, 
Frederic Lightfoot, which I knew you when you was a cab-boy, and 
when your father was in trouble, and got you the place you have now 
when the Frenchman went away. And if you think, sir, that bexjause 
you’re making up to Mrs. Bonner, who may have saved her two 
thousand pound — and I dare say she has in five-and-twenty years, as 
she have lived confidential maid to Latly Clavering — yet, sir, you must 
remember who put you into that service, and who knows what you were 
before, sir, and it don’t become you, Frederic Lightfoot, to aill me an 
old cove.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan — I can’t do more than make an 
apology — will you have a glass, sir, and let me drink your ’ealth ? ’ 

‘You know I don’t take sperrits, Lightfoot,’ replied Morgan, appeased. 
‘ And so you and !Mi*s. Bonner is going to put up together, are you ? ’ 

‘ She ’s old, but two thousand pound ’s a good bit, you sec, Mr. 
Morgan. And we ’ll get the “ Clavering Arms ” for a very little ; and 
that’ll be no bad thing when the railroad runs through Clavering. 
And when we arc there, I hope you ’ll come and sec us, IMr, Morgan.’ 

‘ It ’b a stoopid place, and no society,’ Sfiid Mr. Morgan. ‘ I know it 
well. In Mrs. Pendennis’s time we use<l to go down reg’lar, and the 
hair refreshed me after the London racket.’ 

‘ The raihroad will improve Mr. Arthur’s property,’ remarked Light- 
foot. ‘ What ’s about the figure of it, should you say, sir ? ’ 

‘ Under fifteen hundred, sir,’ answered Morgan ; at which the other, 
who knew the extent of poor Arthur’s acres, thrust his tongue in his 
cheek, but remaiiied wisely silent. 

‘ Is his man any govnl, Mr. Morgan U Lightfoot resumed. 

‘ Pidgeoii ain’t used to society as yet ; but ho ’s young and has good 
talents, and has read a good deal, and I dcssay he will do very well,’ 
replied Morgan. ‘ He wouldn’t quite do for this kind of thing, Light- 
foot, for he ain’t seen the world yet.* 

When the pint of sherry for which Mr. Lightfoot called, upon Mr. 
Morgan’s announcement that ho declined to drink spirits, had been 
discussed by the two gentlemen, who held the wine up to the light, and 
smacked their lips, and winked their eyes at it, and mllied the landlord 
as to the vintage, in the most approved manner of connoisseurs, Morgan’s 
ruflSed equanimity was quite restored, and he was prepared to treat his 
young friend with perfect good-humour. 
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*What d’you think about Miss Amory, Lightfoot — tell us in con- 
ftdence, now — ^Do you think we should do well — you understand — i! 
we make Miss A. into Mrs. A. P., comprendy vous 1 * 

‘ She and her ma ’s always quarrelinV said Mr. Lightfoot. ‘ Bonner 
is more than a match for the old lady, and treats Sir Francis like — like 
this year spill, which I fling into the grate. But she daren’t say a word 
to Miss Amory. No more dare none of us. When a visitor comes in, 
she smiles and languishes, you ’d think that butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth : and the minute ho is gone, very likely, she flares up like a 
little demon, and says things lit to send you wild. If Mr. Arthur 
comes, it ’s “ Do let ’s sing that there delightful song ! ” or “ Come and 
wite me them pooty verses in this halbimi ! ” and very likely she ’s been 
a rilin’ her mother, or sticking pins into her maid, a minute before. 
She do stick pins into her and pinch her. Mary Hann showed me ono 
of her arms quite black and blue ; and I recklcct Mrs. Bonner, who ’s 
jis jealous of me as a old Ciit, boxed her ears for showing me. And 
then you should see Miss at luncheon, when there’s nobody but the 
family. She makes b’lcavc she never heats, and my ! you should only 
jest see her. Slie has Mary Hann to bring her up pluin-cakcs and 
creams into her bedroom ; and the cook ’s the only man in the house 
she’s civil to. Bonner says, how, the second season in London, Mr. 
Soppingtoji was a goin’ to propose for her, and actially came one day, 
and sor her fling a book into the fire, and scold her mother so, that he 
went down softly by the bick droring-room door, which ho came in by ; 
and next thing we heard of him was, he was married to Miss Ridei\ 
Oh, she’s a devil, that little Blanche, and that’s my candig apinium, 
Mr. Morgan.’ 

‘ Apinion, not apinium, Lightfoot, my good fellow,’ Mr. Morgan said, 
with parental kindm^ss ; and then asked of his own Iwsom, witli a sigh. 
Why the deuce does my Governor want Master Arthur to marry such 
a girl {IS this 1 And the tete-d-tHe of the two gentlemen was broken up 
by the entry of other gentlemen members of the Club — when fashion- 
able town-talk, }X)liti(;s, cribbage, and other amusements ensued, and 
the conversation became general. 

The Gentleman’s Club was held in the parlour of the ‘Wheel of 
Fortune ’ public-house, in a snug little by lane, lemling out of one of the 
great streets of Mayfair, and frequented by some of the most select 
gentlemen about town. Their masters’ affairs, debts, hitrigues, adven- 
tures; their ladies’ good and bad qualities and quarrels with their 
husbands ; all the family secrets were here discussed with perfect 
freedom and confidence : and here, when al30ut to enter into a new situa- 
tion, a gentleman was enabled to get every requisite information regard- 
ing the family of which he proposed to become a member. Liveries, 
it may be imagined, were excluded from this select precinct ; and the 
jjowdered heads of the largest metroi)olitan footman might bow down 
in vain entreating admission into the Gentleman’s Club. These outcast 
giants in plush took their beer in an outer apartment of the ‘ Wheel of 
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Fortune/ and could no more get an entry into the Club-room than a 
Pall Mall tradesman or a Lincoln’s Inn attorney could get admission 
into Bays’s or Spratt’s. And it is because the conversation whhih we 
have been permitted to overhear here, in some measure explains the 
characters and bearings of our story, that we have ventured to introduce 
the reader into a society so exclusive. 


CHAPTER LXI 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

A SHORT time after the piece of good fortune which befell Colonel 
Altamont at Epsom, that gentleman put into execution his pro- 
jected foreign tour, and the chronicler of the polite world who 
goes down to London Bridge for the purpose of taking leave of the 
people of fashion wlio quit this country, announced that among the 
company on Iward the Soho to Antwerp last Saturday, were ‘ Sir Robert, 
Lady, and the Misses Hodge ; Mr. Seijeant Kewsey, and Mrs. and Miss 
Kewsey ; Colonel Altamont, Major Coddy,’ etc. Tlie Colonel travelled 
in state, and as became a gentleman : lie appeared in a rich travelling 
costume ; he drank brandy-and-water freely during the passage, and was 
not sick, as some c)f the other ptissengcis were ; and he wjis attended by 
his body servant, the faithful Irish legionary who had been for some 
time in waiting uoon himself and Captain Strong in their chambers of 
Shepherd’s Inn. 

The Chevalier partook of a copious dinner at Blackwall with his 
departing friend the Colonel, and one or two others, who drank many 
healths to Altamont at that liberal gentleman’s expcmsc. ‘ Strong, old 
boy,’ the Chevalier’s worthy chum said, ‘if you want a little money, 
now ’s your time. I ’m your man. You ’re a good feller, and have been 
a good feller to me, and a twenty-pound note more or less will make no 
odds to me.’ But Strong said. No, he didn’t want any money; he was 
flush, quite flush — ‘ that is, not flush enough to pay you back your last 
loan, Altamont, but quite able to carry on for some time to come ’ — and 
so, with a not uncordial greeting between them, the t^vo parted. Had 
the possession of money really made Altamont more honest and amiable 
than he had hitherto been, or only caused him to seem more amiable in 
Strong’s eyes? Perhaps he really was better; and money improved 
him. Perhaps it was the beauty of wealth Strong saw and respected. 
But ho argued within himself, ‘ This poor devil, this unlucky outcast 
of a retiurned convict, is ten times as good a fellow as my friend Sir 
Francis Clavering, Bart. He has pluck and honesty in his way. He 
will stick to a friend and face an enemy. The other never had courage 
to do either. And what is it that has put the poor devil under a 
cloud ? He was only a little wild, and signed his father-in-law’s nama 
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Many a man has done worse, and come to no wrong, and holds his head 
up. Olavering does. No, he don’t hold his head up : he never did in 
his best days.’ And Strong, perhaps, repented him of the falsehood 
which he h^ told to the free-handed Colonel, that he was not in want 
of money; but it was a falsehood on the side of honesty, and the 
Chevalier could not bring down his stomach to borrow a second time 
from his outlawed friend. Besides, he could get on. Clavering had 
promised him some; not that Clavering’s promises were much to be 
believed, but the Chevalier was of a hopeful turn, and trusted in many 
chances of catching his patron, and waylaying some of those stray remit- 
tances and supplies, in the pix)curing of which for his principal lay Mr. 
Strong’s chief business. 

He had grumbled about Altamont’s companionship in the Shepherd’s 
Inn chambers ; but he found those lodgings more glum now without his 
partner than with him. The solitary life was not agreeable to his social 
soul : and he had got into exti-aviigant and luxurious habits too, having 
a servant at his command to run his errands, to arrange his toilettes, and 
to cook his meal. It was rather a grand and toucliing sight now to see 
the portly and handsome gentleman painting his own boots, and broiling 
his own mutton-chop. It has been before stated that the Chevalier had 
a wife, a Spanish lady of Vittoria, who had gone back to her friends, 
after a few months’ union with the Captain, w^hose head she broke with 
a dish. He began to think whether he should not go back and see his 
Juanita. The Chevalier was growing melancholy after the departure 
of his friend the Colonel : or, to use his own picturesque expression, 
was ‘ down on his luck.’ These moments of depression and intervals of 
ill-fortune occur constantly in the lives of heroes. Marius at Mintunia?, 
Charles Edward in the Highlands, Napoleon before Elba : — ^what gi*cat 
man has not been called upon to face evil fortune ? 

From Clavering no supplies were to be had for some time. The live- 
and-twenty pounds, or ‘pony,’ which the exemplary Baronet had 
received from Mr. Altamont, had fled out of Clavering’s keeping as 
swiftly as many previous ponies. He had been down the river with a 
choice party of sporting gents, who dodged the police and landed in 
Essex, where they put up Billy Bluck to fight Dick the Cabman, whom 
the Baronet backed, and who had it all his own way for thirteen rounds, 
when, by an unlucky blow in the windpipe, Billy killed him. ‘ It ’s 
always my luck. Strong,’ Sir Francis said ; ‘ the betting was three to 
one on the Cabman, and I thought myself as sure of thirty pounds tis 
if I had it in my pocket. And dammy, I owe my man Lightfoot 
foiu-teen pound now which he ’s lent and paid for me : and he duns me 
— the confounded impudent blackguard ; and I wish to Heaven I knew 
any way of getting a bill done, or of screwing a little out of my I^dy ! 
I ’ll give you half, Ned, upon my soul and honour, I ’ll give you half 
if you can get anybody to do us a little fifty.’ 

But Ned said sternly that he had given his word of honour, as a 
gentleman, to Laiiy Clavering, that he would be no party to any future 
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bill-transactions in which her husband might engage (who had given his 
word of honour too), and the Chevalier said that he, at least, would 
keep his word, and would black his own boots all his life rather than 
break his promise. And what is more, he vowed he would advise Lady 
Clavering that Sir Francis was about to break his faith towards her, 
upon the very first hint which he could get that such was Clavering’s 
intention. 

Upon this information Sir Francis Clavering, according to his custom, 
cried and cursed very volubly. He spoke of death as his only resource. 
He besought and implored his dear Strong, his best friend, his dear 
old Ned, not to throw him over ; and when he quitted his dearest Ned, 
as he went down the stairs of Shepherd’s Inn, swore and blasphemed at 
Ned as the most infernal villain, and traitor, and blackguard, and coward 
under the sun, and wished Ned was in his grave, and in a worse place, 
only he would like the confounded ruffian to live until Frank Clavering 
had had his revenge out of him. 

In Strong’s chambers the Baronet met a gentleman whose visits were 
now, as it has been shown, very frequent in Shepherd’s Inn, Mr. Samuel 
Huxter, of Clavering. That young fellow, who had poached the walnuts 
in Clavering Park in his youth, and had seen the Baronet drive through 
the street at home with four horses, and prance up to church with 
powdered footmen, had an immense respect for his Member, and a pro- 
digious delight in making his acquaintance. He introduced himself, 
with much blusiiing and trepidation, as a Clavering man — son of Mr. 
Huxtei, of the market-phice — father attended Sir Francis’s keeper, 
Ct)Xwood, when his gun burst and took off three fingers — proud to 
make Sir Francis’s acquaintance. All of wliich introduction Sir Francis 
received affably. And honest Huxter talked about Sir Francis to the 
chaps at Bartholomew’s ; and told Fanny, in the lodge, that, after all, 
there was nothing like a thoroughbred un, a regular good old English 
gentleman, one of the olden time I To which Fanny replied, that she 
thought Sir Francis was an ojous creature — she didn’t know why — but 
she couldn’t abear him — she w’as sure he was wicked, and low, and 
mean — she kn<*.w he w’'as ; and when Sam to tins replied that Sir Francis 
was very affable, and had borrow’cd half a sov of him quite kindly, 
Fanny burst into a laugh, pulled Sam’s long hair (which was not yet of 
irreproachable cleanliness), patted his chin, and called him a stoopid, 
stoopid old foolish stoopid, and said that Sir Francis was always borrer- 
ing money of everybody, and that mar had actially refusetl him twice, 
and had had to wait three months to get seven shillings which he had 
borrered of ’er. 

‘Don’t say ’er, but her; borrer, but borrow^; actially, but actually, 
Fanny,’ Mr. Huxter replied — not to a fault in her argument, but to 
grammatical errors in her statement. 

‘Well then, her, and borrow, and hactually — there then, you stoopid,’ 
said the other; and the scholar made such a pretty face that the 
grammar-master was quickly appeased, and would have willingly given 
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her a hundred more lessons on the spot, at the price which he took 
for that one. 

Of course Mrs. Bolton was by, and I suppose that Fanny and 
Mr. Sam were on exceedingly familiar and confidential terms by this 
time, and tiiat time had brought to the former certain consolations, and 
soothed certain regrets, which are deucedly bitter when they occiu, but 
which are, no more than tooth-pulling, or any other pang, eternal. 

As you sit, surrounded by respect and affection; happy, honoured, 
and flattered in your old age ; your foibles gently indulged ; your least 
words kindly clierishcd; your garrulous old stories received for the 
hundredth time with dutiful forbearance, and never-failing hy^xx^ritical 
smiles ; the women of your house constant in their flatteries ; the young 
men hushed and attentive when you Ix^gin to speak ; the servants awe- 
stricken; the tenants cap in hand, and ready to act in the placje of 
your worship's horses when your honour takes a drive — it has often 
struck you, O thoughtful Dives ! that this respect, and these glories, are 
for the main part transferred, with your fee simple, to your successor — 
that the servants will bow, and the tenants shout, for your son as for you ; 
that the butler will fetch him the wine (imin-oved by a little keeping) 
that's now in your ctdlar ; and that, when your night is come, and 
the light of your life is gone down, Jis sure as the morning rises aft(*r 
you and without you, the sun of prosperity and flattery shines on your 
heir. Men come and bask in the halo of consols and acres that Ixjams 
round about him : the reverence is transferre<l with the estate ; of 
which, with all its advantages, pleasures, respect, and good-will, ho in 
turn becomes the life-tenant. How long do you wish or expect that 
your people will regret you ? How much time docs a man devote to 
grief before he begins to enjoy 1 A great man must keep his heir at 
liis feast like a living memento mori. If he holds very much by life, 
the presence of the other must he a constant sting and warning. ‘ Make 
ready to go,' says the successor to your honour ; ‘ I am waiting : and 
I could hold it as well as you.' 

What has this refenmee to the possible reader to do with any of the 
characters of this history ] Do we wish to a]X)logise for Pen because he 
has got a white hat, and beaiusc liis mourning for his mother is fainter] 
All the lapse of years, all the career of fortune, all the events of life, 
however strongly they may move or eagerly excite him, never can remove 
that sainted image from his heart, or banish that blessed love from its 
sanctuary. If he yields to wrong, the dear eyes will look sadly upon 
liim when he dares to meet them; if he does well, endures pain, or 
conquers temptation, the ever present love will greet him, he knows, 
with approval and pity ; if he falls, plead for him ; if he suffers, cheer 
him; — be with him and accompany him always until death is past, and 
sorrow and sin are no more. Is this mere dreaming, or, on the j)art of 
an idle story tdler, useless moralising] May not the man of the world 
t^'ke his moment, too, to be grave and thoughtful ] Ask of your own 
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hearts and memories, brother and sister, if we do not live in the dead ; 
and (to speak reverently) prove God by love ? 

Of these matters Pen and Warrington often spoke in many a solemn 
and friendly converse in after days; and Pendennis's mother was 
worshipped in his memory, and canonised there, as such a saint ought 
to be. Lucky he in life who knows a few such women ! A kind pro- 
vision of Heaven it was that sent us such ; and gave us to admire that 
touching and wonderful spectacle of innocence, and love, and besiuty. 

But as it is certain that if, in the course of these sentimental conversa- 
tions, any outer stranger. Major Pcndcnnis, for instance, had walked into 
Pen^s chambers, Arthur and Warrington would have stoi:)ped their talk, 
and chosen another subject, and discoursed about the Opera, or the last 
debate in Parliament, or Miss J oncs's marriage with Captain Smith, or 
what not, — so, let us imagine that the public steps in at this juncture, 
and stops the confidential talk between author and reader, and begs us 
to resume our remarks alx)ut this world, with which both arc certainly 
better acquainted than with that other one into which wc have just been 
I)eepiug. 

On coming into his property, Arthur Pendeniiis at first comported 
himself with a modesty and equanimity which obtained his friend AVar- 
rington’s praises, though Arthur’s uncle was a little inclined to quarrel 
with his nephew’s meanness of spirit, for not assuming greaU^r state and 
pretensions now that he had entered on the enjoyment of his kingdom. 
He would have had Arthur insbilled in handsome (piarters, and riding 
on showy park hacks, or in well-built cabriolets, every day. ‘ I am too 
absent,’ Ai’thur said witli a laugh, ‘ to drive a cab in London ; the 
omnibuses would cut me in two, or I should send my horse’s head into 
the hnlies’ carriage windows ; and you wouldn’t have me driven about 
by my servant like an apothecary, uncle?’ No, Major Pendennis would 
on no account have his nephew apj)ear like an apothecary ; the august 
representative of the house of Pendennis must not so demean himself. 
And when Arthur, pursuing his bantt^r, said, ‘ And yet, I dare say, sir, 
my father was proud enough when he first set up his gig,’ the old Major 
hemmed and ha’d, and lus wrinkled face reddened with a blush as he 
answered, ‘You know what Buonaparte said, sir, faut laver son 
tinge sale en family There is no need, sir, for you to brag that your 
father was a — a medical man. He came of a most ancient but fallen 
house, and was obliged to reconstruct the family fortunes, as many a 
man of good family has done bt^fore him. You are like the fellow in 
Stenie, sir — the Marquis who came to demand his sword again. Your 
father got back yours for you. You are a man of landed estate, by Gad, 
sir, and a gentleman — never forget you are a gentleman.’ 

Then Arthur slily turned on his uncle the argument which ho had 
heard the old gentleman often use regarding himself. ‘ In the society 
which I have the honour of frequenting through your introduction, who 
cares to ask about my paltry means or my humble gentility, uncle?’ he 
asked. ‘It would be absurd of me to attempt to compete with tlio 
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great folks ; and all that they can ask from ns is, that we should have 
a decent address and good manners/ 

‘ But for all that, sir, I should belong to a better club or two,' the 
uncle answered : ‘ I should give an occasional dinner, and select my 
society well ; and I should come out of that horrible garret in the 
Temple, sir/ And so Arthur compromised, by descending to the second 
floor in Lamb Court : Warrington still occupying his old quarters, and 
the two friends being determined not to part one from the other. 
Cultivate, kindly reader, those friendships of your youth : it is only in 
that generous time that they are formed. How different the intimacies 
of after days are, and how much weaker the grasp of your own hand 
after it has been shaken about in twenty years' commerce with the world, 
and has squeezed and dropj^ed a thousand equally careless palms 1 As 
you can seldom fashion your tongue to speak a new language after twenty, 
the heart refuses to receive friendship pretty soon : it gets too hard to 
yield to the impression. 

So Pen had many acquaintances, and being of a jovial and easy tuni, 
got more daily : but no friend like Warrington ; and the two men con- 
tinued to live almost as much in common as the Knights of the Temple, 
riding upon one horse (for Pen's was at Warrington's service), and having 
their chambers and tlieir servitor in common. 

Mr. Warrington had made the acquaintance of Pen's friends of 
Grosvenor Place during their last unlucky season in London, and had 
expressed himself no better satisfied with Sir Francis and Lady Claver- 
ing and her Ladyship's daughter than was the public in general. ‘ The 
world is right,' George said, ‘ about those people. The young men laugh 
and talk freely before those ladies, and alx)ut them. The girl sees 
people whom she has no right to know, and talks to men with whom 
no girl should have an intimacy. Did you see those two rcproliates 
leaning over Lady Claveriiig’s carriage in the Park the other day, and 
leering under Miss Blanche's bonnet 1 No good mother would let her 
daughter know those men, or admit them within her doors.' 

‘The Begum is the most innocent and good-natured soul alive,' 
interposed Pen. ‘ She never heard any harm of Captain Blackball, or 
read that trial in which Charley Lovelace figures. Do you suppose 
that honest ladies read and remember the Chronique Scandaleuse as 
well as you, you old grumbler ? ' 

‘Would you like Laura Bell to know those fellows]' Warrington 
asked, his face tiiming rather red. ‘Would you let any woman you 
loved be contaminated by their company ] I have no doubt that the 
poor Begum is ignorant of their histories. It seems to me she is 
ignorant of a great number of better things. It seems to me that your 
honest Begum is not a lady, Pen. It is not her fault, doubtless, that 
she has not had the education or learned the refinements of a lady.' 

‘ She is as moral as Lady Portsea, who has all the world at her balls, 
and as refined as Mrs. Bull, who breaks the king's English, and has 
half-a dozen dukes at her table,' Pen answered, rather sulkily. ‘Why 
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should you and I be more squeamish than the rest of the world? Why 
are we to visit the sins of her fathers on this harmless kind creature? 
She never did anything but kindness to you or any mortal soul. As 
far as she knows, she does her best. She does not set up to be more 
than she is. She gives you the best dinners she can buy, and the best 
company she can get. She pays the debts of that scamp of a husband 
of hers. She spoils her boy like the most virtuous mother in England. 
Her opinion about literary matters, to be sure, is not worth much ; and 
I dare say she never read a line of Wordsworth, or heard of Tennyson 
in her life.' 

‘No more has Mrs. Flanagan the laundress,' growled out Pen's 
Mentor ; ‘ no more has Betty tlie housemaid ; and I have no word of 
blame against them. But a high-souled man doesn't make friends of 
these. A gentleman doesn't choose these for his companions, or bitterly 
rues it afterwards if he do. Are you, who are setting up to be a man 
of the world and a philosopher, to tell me that the aim of life is to 
guttle three courses and dine off silver ? Do you dare to own to your- 
self that your ambition in life is good claret, and that you '11 dine with 
any, provided you get a stalled ox to feed on ? You call me a Cynic — 
why, what a monstrous Cynicism it is, which you and the rest of you 
men of the world admit. I 'd rather live upon raw turnips and sleep in 
a hollow tree, or turn backwoodsman or savage, than degrade myself to 
this civilisation, and own that a French cook w^as the thing in life best 
worth li^ing for.' 

‘ Because you like a raw beef -steak and a pipe afterwards,' broke out 
Pen, ‘ you give yourself airs of superiority over people whose tastes are 
more ^inty, and are not ashamed of the \vorld they live in. Who goes 
about professing particular admiration, or esteem, or friendship, or 
gratitude even, for the i)eople one meets every day ? If A. asks me to 
his house, and gives me his Ix^st, I take his good things for wdiat they 
are worth, and no more. I do not profess to pay him bai^k in friend- 
ship, but in the conventional money of society, ^^'^hen 'wc part, we 
part without any grief. Wlieii we meet, w^e are tolerably glad to see 
one another. If I w^ero only to live witli my friends, your black 
muzzle, old George, is the only face I should see.' 

‘You are your uncle's pupil,' said Warrington, rather sadly; ‘and 
you speak like a wwldling.' 

‘And why not?' asked Pendennis ; ‘why not jickiiowledge the world 
I stand upon, and submit to the conditions of the society which w^e live 
in and live by ? I am older than you, George, in spite of your grizzled 
whiskers, and have seen much more of the w^ndd tliaii you have in your 
garret here, shut up with your books and your reveries and your ideas 
of one-and-twenty. I say, I take the world as it is, and being of it, 
will not be ashamed of it. If the time is out of joint, have I any 
calling or strength to set it right ? ' 

‘Indeed, I don't think you have mucli of either,' growled Pen's 
interlocutor. 
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* If I douV»t whether I am better than my neighbour/ Arthur con- 
tinued, — * if I concede that I am no better, — I also doul3t whether he 
is better than I. I see men who begin with ideas of universal reform, 
and who, before their beards are grown, propound their loud plans for 
the regeneration of mankind, give up their schemes after a few years of 
bootless talking and vainglorious attempts to lead their fellows; and 
after they have found that men will no longer hear them, as indeed 
they never were in the least worthy to be heard, sink quietly into the 
rank and file, — acknowledging their aims impracticable, or thankful that 
they were never put into pi’actice. The fiercest reformers grow calm, 
and are fain to put up with things as they are : the loudest Radical 
orators become dumb, quiescent placemen : the most fervent Liberals, 
when out of power, become humdrum Conservatives, or downright 
tyrants or despots in office. Look at Thiers, look at Guizot, in 
opposition and in place ! Look at the Whigs appealing to tlie country, 
and the Whigs in power ! Would you say that the conduct of these men 
is an act of treason, as the Radicals bawl, — who would give way in 
their turn, were their turn ever to come'? No, only that they submit 
to circumstances which arc stronger than they, — march as the world 
marches towards reform, but at tlie world’s pace (and the movements of 
the vast body of mankind must needs be slow), — forego this scheme as 
impracticable, on tR^count of opjiosition, — that as immature, because 
against the sense of the majority, — are forced to calculate drawbticks 
and difficulties as well as to think of reforms and advances, — and com- 
pelled finally to submit, and to wait, and to compromise.' 

‘ The Right Honourable Arthur Pendennis could not speak better, or 
be more satisfied with himself, if he was First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,' Warniigton said. 

‘Self-satisfied? Why self-satisfied?' continued Pen. ‘It seems to 
me that my scepticism is more respectful and more modest than tlie 
revolutionary ardour of other folks. Many a patriot of eighteen, many 
a Spouting-Club orator, would turn the Bishops out of the House of 
Lords to-morrow, and throw the Lords out after the Bisliops, and throw 
the throne into the Thames after the Peers and the Bench. Is that 
man more modest than I, who bike these institutions as I find them, 
and wait for time and truth to develop, or fortify, or (if you like) 
destroy tlicm ? A college tutor, or a nobleman's toady, who apjxmrs one 
fine day tis my riglit reverend lord, in a silk ajiron and a sliovcl-hat, and 
assumes benedictory airs over me, is still the same man we remember at 
Oxbridge, when he was truckling to the tufts, and bullying the ixior 
undergraduates in the lecture-room. An hereditary legislator, who jxisses 
his time with jof*keys and Idacklegs and ballet-girls, and who is called 
to rule over me and his other betters because his grandfather marie a 
lucky speemhdion in the funds, or found a coal or tin mine on his 
property, oi because his stupid ancestor hap|)ened to be in command of 
ten thousaii 1 men as brave as himself, who overcame twelve thousand 
Frenchmen, or fifty thousand Indians — such a man, I say, inspires me 
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with no more respect than the bitterest democrat can feel towards him. 
But, such as he is, he is a part of the old society to which we belong : 
and I submit to his lordship with acquiescence ; and he takes his place 
above the best of us at all dinner parties, and there bides his time. I 
don’t want to chop his head off with a guillotine, or to fling mud at him 
in the streets. When they call such a man a disgrace to his order ; and 
such another, who is good and gentle, refined and generous, who employs 
his great means in promoting every kindness and charity, and art and 
grace of life, in the kindest and most gracious manner, an ornament to 
his rank — the question as to the use and propriety of the order is not in 
the legist affected one way or otlier. There it is, extant among us, a 
part of our habits, the creed of many of us, tlie growth of centuries, the 
symbol of a most compliwitcd tnwlition — there stand my lord the bishop 
and my lord the hereditary legislator — wliat the French call tram- 
actiom both of them, — representing in their present shape mail-clad 
barons and double-s worded chiefs (from whom their lordships the 
liercditiiries, for the most part, doiiH descend), and priests, professing 
to hold an absolute truth and a <livinely-inherited power, the which 
truth absolute our ancestors burned at the stake, and denied there ; the 
which divine transmissible power still exists in print — to be believed, or 
not, pretty much at choice ; and of these, I say, I acquiesce that they 
exist, and no more. If you say that these schemes, devised before print- 
ing was known, or steam was born ; when thought was an infant, scared 
ainl wliipped ; and truth under its guardians w as gagged, and swathed, 
and lliiulfolilcd, and not allowed to lift its voice, or to look out, or to 
walk under tlie snn ; Ix'fore men were permitted to meet, or to trade, 
or to speak with each other — -if any one says (as some faitlifid souls do) 
that these S(!homes are for ever, and liaving been chaiig(‘d and modified 
('oiistantly are to bo sul>ject to no further development or decay, I laugh, 
and let the man speak. But I w^ould hava toleration for these, as I 
would ask it for my own opijiions ; and if they are to die, I w'ould 
rather they had a decent and natural than an abru]:>t and violent 
death.’ 

‘You \vould have sacrificed to Jove,’ Warrington said, ‘had you lived 
in the time cf the Christian persecutions.’ 

‘ Perhaps I woidd,’ said Pen, with some sadness. ‘ Perhaps I am a 
coward, — perhaps my faith is unsteady; but this is my oavu reserve. 
What I argue here is, that I will not persecute. Make a faith or a 
dogma absolute, and persecution becomes a logical consc(|iicn(^e ; and 
Dominic burns a Jew, or Calvin an Arian, or Nero a Christian, or Eliza- 
beth or Mary a Papist or Protestant ; or their father both or either, 
according to his humour ; and acting wutliout any pangs of remorse, — 
but on the contrary, with strict notions of duty fulfilled. Make dogma 
absolute, and to infiiet or to suffer death bceonu‘8 easy and necessary ; 
and Mahomet’s soldiers shouting “ Parailise ! Paradise ! ” and dying on 
the Christian spears, are not more or less praiseworthy than the same 
men slaughtering a townful of Jews, or cutting off the heads of all 
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prisoners who would not acknowledge that there was but one prophet 
of God/ 

*A little while since, young one/ Warrington said, who had been 
listening to his friend's confessions neither without sympathy nor sconi, 
for his mood led him to indulge in both, ‘ you asked me why I remained 
out of the strife of the world, and looked on at the great labour of my 
neighbour without taking any part in the struggle. Why, what a mere 
dilettante you own yourself to be, in this confession of general scepticism, 
and what a listless spectator yourself ! You are six-and-twenty years 
old, and as blase as a rake of sixty. You neither hope much, nor care 
much, nor believe much. You doubt about other men as much as 
about yourself. Were it made of such pococuranti as you, the world 
would be intolerable ; and I had rather live in a wilderness of monkeys, 
and listen to tlieir chatter, than in a company of men who denied 
everything/ 

‘Were the world composed of Saint Beniards or Saint Dominies, it 
would be equally odious,' said Pen, ‘and at the end of a few score years 
would cease to exist altogether. Would you have every man with his 
head shaved, and every woman in a cloister, — carrying out to the full 
the ascetic principle? Would you have conventicle hymns twanging 
from every lane in every city in the world? Would you have all the 
birds of the forest sing one note and fly with one feather ? You call 
me a sceptic because I acknowledge what is ; and in acknowledging 
that, be it linnet or lark, or priest or parson ; bo it, I mean, any single 
one of the infinite varieties of the creatures of God (whose very name 
I would be understood to pronounce with reverence, and never to 
approach but with distant awe), I say that the study and acknowledg- 
ment of that variety amongst men especially increases our respect and 
wonder for the Creator, Commander, and Ordainer of all these minds, 
so different and yet so united, — meeting in a common adoration, and 
offering up, each according to his degree and means of approaching the 
Divine centre, his acknowledgment of praise and worship, each singing 
(to recur to the bird simile) liis natural song.' 

‘And so, Arthur, the hymn of a saint, or the ode of a poet, or 
the chant of a Newgate thief, are all pretty much the same in yoxur 
philosophy,' spkI George. 

‘ Even that sneer could bo answered were it to the point,' Pendennis 
icpiicd; ‘but it is not; and it could be replied to you, that even to 
the wretched outcry of the thief on the tree, the wisest and the best 
of all teacihers we know of, the untiring Comforter and Consoler, pro- 
mised a pitiful hearing and a certain hope. Hymns of saints ! Odes of 
poets I who are wo to measure the chances and opportunities, the means 
of doing, or even judging, right and wrong, awarded to men ; and to 
establish the nilc for meting out their pimishments aiid rewards ? Wc 
are as in.^oloixt and unthinking in judging of men's morals as of their 
intellects. We admire this man as being a gi*eat philosopher, and set 
down the oilier as a dullard, not knowing either, or the amount of 
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truth in either, or being certain of the truth anywhere. We sing Te 
Deum for this hero who has won a battle, and De Profundis for that 
other one who has broken out of prison, and has been caught afterwards 
by the policeman. Our measure of rewards and punishments is most 
p^ial and incomplete, absurdly inadequate, utterly worldly, and we 
wish to continue it into the next world. Into that next and awful 
world we strive to pursue men, and send after them our impotent party 
verdicts of condemnation or acquittal. We set up our paltry little rods 
to measure Heaven immeasurable, as if, in comparison to that, Newton's 
mind, or Pascal's or Shakspeare's, was any loftier than mine ; as if the 
ray which travels from the sun would reach me sooner than the man 
who blacks my boots. Measured by that altitude, the tallest and the 
smallest among us are so alike diminutive and pitifully base, that I 
say we should take no count of the calculation, and it is a meanness to 
reckon the difference.' 

‘ Your figure fails there, Arthur,' said the other, better pleased ; ‘ if 
even by common arithmetic we can multiply as we can reduce almost 
infinitely, the Great Reckoner must take count of all ; and the small 
is not small, or the great great, to His infinity.' 

‘I don't call those calculations in question,' Arthur said ; *I only say 
that yours are incomplete and premature ; false in consequence, and, 
by evciy operation, multiplying into wider error. I do not condemn 
the men who killed Socrates and damned Galileo. I say that they 
damned Galileo and killed Socrates.' 

‘And yet but a moment since you admitted the propriety of acqui- 
escence in the present, and, I supijose, all other tyrannies 1 ' 

‘No: but that if an opponent menaces me, of whom and without 
cost of blood and violence I can get rid, I would nither wait him out, 
and starve him out, tlian fight him out. Fabius fought Hannibal 
sceptically. Who was his Roman coadjutor, wliom we read of in 
Plutarch when we were boys, wdio S(,*offe<l at the other’s jn'oerastina- 
tion and doubted his courage, and engaged the ciuany and was beaten 
for his pains ? ' 

In these sijeculations and confessions of Arthur, the reader may 
perhaps see allusions to questions wdiieh, no doubt, have occupied and 
discomposed himselt, and which he may have answered by very different 
solutions to those como to by our friend. We are not pledging ourselves 
for the correctness of his opinions, which readers will please to consider 
axe delivered dramatically, the writer being no more answerable for them 
than for the sentiments uttered by any other character of the story : 
our endeavour is merely to follow out, in its progress, the development 
of the mind of a w- orldly and selfish, but not ungenerous or unkind or 
tnith-avoiding man. And it will be seen tliat the lamentable stage to 
which his logic at present has brought him, is one of general scepticism 
and sneering acquiescence in the world as it is ; or if you like so to call 
it, a belief qualified with scorn in all things extant. The tastes and 
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habits of such a man prevent him from being a boisterous demagogue, 
and his love of truth and dislike of cant keep him from advancing 
crude propositions, such as many loud reformers are constantly ready 
with ; much more of uttering downright falsehoods in arguing questions 
or abusing opponents, which he would die or starve rather than use. 
It was not in our friend’s nature to be able to utter certain lies ; nor 
was he strong enough to protest against others, except with a polite 
sneer ; his maxim being, that he owed obedience to all Acts of Parlia- 
ment, as long as they were not repealed. 

And to what does this easy and sceptical life lead a man 'I Friend 
Arthur was a Sadducec, and the Baptist might be in the Wilderness 
shouting to the ix)or, who were listening with all their might and faith 
to the preacher’s awful accents and denunciations of wrath or woe or 
salvation ; and our friend the Sadducee would turn his sle^k mule with 
a shrug and a smile from the crowd, and go home to the shade of his 
terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, and turn to his roll of 
Plato, or his pleasant Greek song-book bablding of honey and Hybla, 
and nymphs and fountains and love. To what, we say, docs this 
scepticism lead 1 It leads a man to a shameful loneliness and selfish- 
ness, so to speak — the more shameful, because it is so good-humoured 
and conscienceless and serene. Conscience ! What is conscience? Why 
accept remorse? What is public or private faith? Mythuses alike 
enveloped in enormous tradition. If seeing and acknowledging the lies 
of the world, Arthur, as see them you can with only too fatal a clearness, 
you submit to them without any juotost further than a laugh: if, 
plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you allow the whole wrebdied world 
to pass groaning by you unmoved ; if tlic fig] it for the truth is taking 
place, and all men of lioiiour are on the ground armed on the one side 
or the other, and you alone arc to lie on your balcony and smoke your 
pipe out of the noise and the dang(*r, you had better have died, or never 
have been at all, than such a sensual coward. 

‘ The truth, fri(‘nd ! ’ Arthur said imperturbably ; ‘ where is the truth? 
Show it me. That is the question between us. I sec it on both sides. 
I see it on the Conservative side of the House, and amongst the 
Itadicn-ls, and even on the Ministerial benches. I see it in this man 
who worsliips hy Act of Parliament, and is rewarded with a silk apron 
and five tin asand a year ; in that man, who, driven fatally by the 
remorseless logic of his creed, gives up cver>lhing, friends, fame, dearest 
ties, closest vanities, the respect of an army of chunjlimen, the recog- 
nised position of a leader, and passes over, tnith-impelled, to the enemy, 
in whose ranks he is ready to serve henccfortli as a nameless private 
soldier : — I see the truth in that man, as I do in his brotlier, whose 
logic drives liiin to quite a different conclusion, and who, after having 
jmssed a life in vain endeavours to reconcile an irreconcilable book, 
flings it at Iasi down in despair, and declares, with tt^arful eyes, and 
hands up to Hc^iven, his revolt and recantation. If the truth is with 
all these, why should I take side with any one of them? Some are 
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called upon to preach : let them preach. Of these preachers there are 
somewhat too many, methinks, who fancy they have the gift. But wo 
cannot all be parsons in church, that is clear. Some must sit silent 
and listen, or go to sleep mayhap. Have we not all our duties 1 The 
head charity-boy blows the bellows ; the master canes the other boys 
in the organ-loft ; the clerk sings out Amen from the desk ; and tlie 
beadle with the staff opens the door for his Reverence, who rustles in 
silk up to the cushion. I won’t cane the boys, nay, or say Amen 
always, or act as the church’s champion or warrior, in the shape of tlio 
l^eadle with the staff ; but I will take off my liat in tlie place, and say 
my prayers there too, and shake hands with the clergyman as he steps 
on the grass outside. Don’t I know that his being there is a com 
promise, and that he stands before me an Act of Parliament 1 That 
the church he occupies was built for other worship ‘I That the 
Methodist chapel is next door ; and that Bunyan the tinker is bawling 
out the tidings of damnation on the common hard by 1 Yes, I am a 
Sjulducee ; and I take things as I find them, and the world, and the 
Acts of Parliament of the world, as they are ; and as I intend to take 
a wife, if I find one — not to be madly in love and prostrate at her feet 
like a fool — not to worship lier as an angel, or to expect to find her as 
such — but to be good-natured to her, and courteous, expecting good- 
nature and pleasant society from her in tuni. And so, George, if ever 
you hear of my marrying, depend on it, it won’t be a romantic attach 
ment on my side : and if you hear of any good plax^e under Government, 
I have no particular scruples that I know of, which would prevent me 
from accepting your ofter.’ 

‘ 0 Pen, you scoundrel ! I know what you mean,’ here Warrington 
broke out. ‘ This is the meaning of your scepticism, of your quietism, 
of your atheism, my poor fellow. You ’re going to sell yourself, and 
Heaven help you I You are going to make a bargain which will 
degi*ade you and make you misemble for life, and there ’s use talking 
of it. If you are once bent on it, tlie d('vil won't prevent you.’ 

‘On the contmry, he’s on my side, isn’t ho, George 1’ said Pen, with 
a laugh. ‘ Wliat good cigars these are ! Come dowm and have a little 
dinner at the Club ; the cke/^s in towui and ho ’ll cook a good one for 
me. No, you won’t? Don’t be sulky, old boy, I ’in going down to— to 
the country to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER LXII 

WHICH ACCOUNTS PERHAPS FOR CHAPTER I.XI 

T he information regarding the affairs of tlie Clavering family, 
which Major Pendennis had acquired through Strong, and by 
his own personal interference as the friend of the house, was 
Bucli as almost made the old gentleman pause in any plans which he 
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might have once entertained for his nephew’s benefit. To bestow upon 
Arthur a wife with two such fathers-in-law as the two worthies whom 
the guileless and unfortunate Lady Clavering had drawn in her marriage 
ventures, was to benefit no man. Aiid though the one, in a manner, 
neutralised the other, and the appearance of Amory or Altamont in 
public would be the signal for his instantaneous withdrawal and condign 
punishment, — for the fugitive convict had cut down the officer in charge 
of him, and a lopc would be inevitably his end, if he came again under 
British authorities ; yet no guardian would like to secure for his ward a 
wife whose parent was to be got rid of in such a way ; and the old 
gentleman’s notion always had been that Altamont, with the gallows 
before his eyes, would assuredly avoid recognition ; while, at the same 
time, by holding the threat of his discovery over Clavering, the latter, 
who would lose everything by Amory’s appearance, would be a slave in 
the hands of the person who knew so fatal a secret. 

But if the Begum paid Chivering's debts many times more, her wealth 
would be expended altogether upon this irreclaimable reprobate ; and 
her heirs, whoever they might be, would succeed but to an emptied 
treasury; and Miss Amory, instead of bringing her husband a good 
income and a seat in Parliament, would bring to that individual her 
person only, and her j)edigree with that lamentable note of sus. per colL 
at the name of the last male of her line. 

There was, however, to the old schemer revolving these things in his 
mind, another course yet of)en ; the which will appear to the reader who 
may take the trouble to pcnise a conversation, which presently ensued, 
between Major Pendennis and the honourable Baronet the member for 
Clavering. 

When a man, under pecuniary difficulties, disappears from among his 
usual friends and equals, — dives out of sight, as it were, from the flock 
of birds in which he is accustomed to sail, it is wonderful at what 
strange and distant nooks he comes up again for breath, I have known 
a Pall Mall lounger and Rotten Row buck, of no inconsiderable fashion, 
vanish from amongst his comrades of the Clubs and the Park, and bo 
discovered, very happy and affable, at an eighteenpenny ordinary in 
Billingsgate : another gentleman, of great learning and wit, when out- 
running the constable (were I to say he was a literary man, some critics 
would vow that I intended to insult the literary profession), once sent 
me his afldress at a little public-house called the ‘ Fox under the Hill,’ 
down a most darksome and cavernous archw'ay in the Strand, Such a 
man, under such misfortunes, may have a house, but he is never in his 
house ; and has an address where letters may be left ; but only simpletons 
go with the Jiopcs of seeing him. Only a few of the faithful know where 
he is to be found, and have the clue to his hiding-place. So, after the 
disputes with his wife, and the misfortunes consequent thereon, to find 
Sir Frances Ciavering at home was impossible. *Ever since I hast him 
for my lx)ok, which is fourteen pound, he don’t come home till three 
o’clock, and purtends to be asleep when I bring his water of a mornin’, 
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and dodges hout when I ’m downstairs/ Mr. Lightfoot remarked to his 
friend Morgan ; and announced that he should go down to my Lady, and 
be butler there, and marry his old woman. In like manner, after his 
altercations with Strong, the Baronet did not come near him, and fled to 
other haunts, out of the reach of the Chevalier’s reproaches ; — out of the 
reach of conscience, if possible, which many of us try to dodge and leave 
behind us by changes of scene and other fugitive stratagems. 

So, though the elder Pendennis, having his own ulterior object, was 
bent upon seeing Pen’s country neighbour and representative in Parlia- 
ment, it took the Major no inconsiderable trouble and time before he 
could get him into such a confidential state and conversation, as were 
necessary for tlic ends which the Major had in view. For since the 
Major had been called in as family friend, and had cognisance of 
Clavering’s affairs, conjugal and pecuniary, the Baronet avoided him ; 
tm he always avoided all his lawyers, and agents, when there was an 
account to be rendered, or an affair of business to be discussed between 
them ; and never kept any apiJointment but when its object was the 
raising of money. Thus, previous to catching this most shy and timorous 
bird, the Major made more than one futile attempt to hold him ; — on 
one day it was a most innocent-looking invitation to dinner at Greenwich, 
to meet a few friends ; the Baronet accepted, susjxjcted something, and 
did not come ; leaving the Major (who indeed proposed to represent in 
himself the body of friends) to eat his whitebait alone : — on another 
occasion the Major wrote and asked for ten minutes’ talk, and the 
Baronet instantly acknowledged the note, and made the appointment 
at four o’clock the next day at Bays’s precisely (he carefully underlined 
the ‘ precisely ’) ; but though four o’clock came, as in the course of 
time and destiny it could not do otherwise, no Clavering made his 
appearance. Indeed, if he had borrowed twenty pounds of Pendennis, 
he could not have been more timid, or desirous of avoiding the Major ; 
and the latter found that it was one thing to seek a man, and another 
to find him. 

Before the close of that day in which Strong’s patron had given the 
Chevalier the benefit of so many blessings before his face and cimses 
behind his back. Sir Francis Clavering, who had pletlgcd his word and 
his oath to his wife’s advisers to draw or accept no more bills of 
exchange, and to be content with the allowance which his victimised 
wife still awarded him, had managed to sign his resjxMitable name to a 
piece of stamped paper, which the Baronet’s friend, Mr. Moss Abrams, 
had carried off, promising to have the bill ‘done’ by a pirty with 
whose intimacy IMbr. Abrams was favoured. And it chanced that Strong 
heard of this transaction at the jdace where the writings had been 
drawn, — in the back parlour, namely, of Mr. Santiago’s cigar-shop, 
where the Chevalier was constantly in the habit of spending an hour in 
the evening. 

‘ He is at his old work again,' Mr. Santiago told his customer. ‘ He 
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and Moss Abrams were in my pirlour. Moss sent out my boy for a 
stamp. It must have l)ecn a bill for fifty pound. I heard the Baronet 
tell Moss to date it two months back. He will pretend that it is an 
old bill, and that ho forgot it when he came to a settlement with 
his wife the other day. I dare say they will give him some more 
money now he is clear.' A man who luis the habit of putting his 
unlucky name to ‘ promises to pay ' at six months, has the satisfaction 
of knowing, too, that his affairs are known and canvassed, and his 
signature lianded round, among the very worst knaves and rogues of 
London. 

Mr. Santiago's shop was close by St. James's Street and Bury Street, 
where we have had the honmm of visiting our friend Major Peiidennis 
in his lodgings. The Major was walking daintily towards liis apart- 
ment, as Strong, burning with wrath and redolent of Havanna, strode 
along the same pavement op])osite to him. 

‘ Confound these young men : how they poison everything with their 
smoke I ' thought tlie Major. ‘ Here comes a fellow with inustachios 
and a cigar. Every fellow who smokes and wears mustachios is a low 
fellow. Oh ! it's Mr. Strong. — I hope you are well, Mr. Strong^' — and 
the old gentleman, making a dignified bow to the Chevalier, was about 
to pass into his house; directing towards the lock of the door, with 
trembling liand, the polished door-key. 

We have said that, at the long and weary disputes and conferences 
regarding the payment of Sir Francis Clavering's hist debts, Strong and 
Pendeunis had Ixjth T>eeu present as friends and advisers of the 
Baronet's unlucky family. Strong stopped and held ont his hand to his 
brother negotiator, and old Pendenuis put out towards him a couple of 
ungracious fingers. 

‘What is your good news'?' said Major Pendenuis, patronising the 
other still furtlicr, and condescending to a<hlress to him an observation, 
for old Pendeunis had kept such good comjmny all liis life, that lie 
vaguely imagined he honoured common men by sjieaking to them. ‘ Still 
in town, Mr. Strong? I hoj)e I see you w^elk' 

‘ My news is had news, sir,' Strong answered ; ‘ it concerns our friends 
at Tunbridge Wells, and I sliould like to talk to you about it. Claver- 
ing is at his old tricks again, Major Pendennis.' 

‘ Indeed I Pray do me tlie favour to come into my lodging,' cried the 
Major with awakened interest ; and the pair entered and took possession 
of his drawing-room. Hero seated, Strong uuburthened liiinself of his 
indignation to the IVIajor, and spoke at large of Clavering's recklessness 
and treiichery. ‘No iiromiscj} will himl him, sir,' ho said. ‘You 
remember when we met, sir, with my Ijiuly’s lawyer, how he wouldn't 
be satisfied with giving his honour, but wanted to take his oath on liis 
knees to h^s wife, and rang the bell for a Bible, and swore perdition on 
Ilia soul if he ever would give another bill. He has been signing one 
this very' day, sir ; and will sign as many more as you please for ready 
money : he will deceive anybody, his wife or his cliild, or his old frieiwh 
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v/ho has backed him a hundred times. Why, there 's a bill of his and 
mine will be due next week * 

‘ I thought we had paid all * 

*Not that one,’ Strong said, blushing. ‘ He asked me not to mention 
it, and — and — I had half the money for tliat, Mjijor. And they will 
bo down on me. But I don’t care for it ; I’m used to it. It ’s Lady 
Clavering that riles me. It ’s a shame that that good-natured woman, 
who has paid him out of gaol a score of times, slioiild be ruined by his 
heartlessness. A parcel of bill-stealers, boxers, any rascals, get his 
money ; and he don’t scruple to throw an honest fellow over. Would 
3 ^ou believe it, sir, he took money of Altamont — ^you know whom I 
mean 1 ’ 

‘ Indeed ? of that singular man, who I think came tipsy once to Sir 
Francis’s house?’ Major Pcndeiinis said, with impenetrable countenance. 

* Who is Altamont, Mr. Strong ? ’ 

‘ I am sure I don’t know, if you don’t know,’ the Chevalier answered, 
with, a look of surprise and suspicion. 

‘ To tell you frankly,’ said the Major, ‘ I have my suspicions. I 
suppose — mind, I oidy suppose — tliat in our friend Olavering’s life — 
wlio, between you and me, Captain Strong, we must own is al)out as 
loose a fish as any in my acquaintance — there are, no doubt, some (pieer 
seevets and stories wduch he would not like to have known : none of us 
>vould. And very likely this fellow, wdio calls himself Altamont, knows 
some story against Clavering, and has some hold on him, and gets money 
out of him on the strength of his information. I kiioAV some of the best 
men of the best families in England who are paying through the nose 
in that way. But their private affairs arc no business of mine, Mr. 
Strong ; and it is not to bo supposed that because I go and dine with a 
man, I pry into his secrets, or am answerable for all liis past life. And 
so with oiir friend Clavering, I am inf)st interested for his wife’s sake, 
and her daughter’s, wlio is a most eharmiug creature ; and when her 
Ltfulyship asked me, I looked into her affairs, and tried to set them 
straight; and shall do so again, you understiind, to the best of my 
humble power and ability, if I can make myself useful. And if I am 
called upon — you understand, if I am called upon — and — by the way, 
this Mr. Altamont, Mr. Strong? How is this Mr. Altamont? I believe 
you are acquaintcrl wdth him. Is he in town?’ 

‘I don’t know that I am called uixm to know wliere he is. Major Peii- 
dennis,’ said Strong, rising and taking u]) his hat in dudgeon, for the 
Mayor’s patronising maimer and impertinence of caution offended the 
honest gentleman not a little. 

Pendenuis’s manner altered at once from a toiio of hauteur to one of 
knowing good-humour. ‘ Ah, Captain Strong, you are cautious, too, 
I see ; and quite right, my good sir, quite right. We don’t know what 
cars walls may have, sir, or to whom w’^e may be tallving ; and as a man 
of the world, and an old soldier, — an old and distinguished soldier, I 
have been told, Captain Strong, — ^you know very well that there is no 
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use in throwing away your fire ; you may have your ideas, and 1 may 
put two and two together and have mine. But there are things which 
don’t concern him that many a man had better not know, eh. Captain? 
and which I, for one, won’t know until I have reason for knowing them : 
and that I believe is your maxim too. With regard to our friend the 
Baronet, I think with you, it would be most advisable that he should be 
checked in his imprudent courses; and most strongly reprehend any 
man’s departure from his word, or any conduct of his which can give 
any pain to his family, or cause them annoyance in any way. That is 
my full and frank opinion, and I am sure it is yours.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Mr. Strong dryly. 

‘ I am delighted to hear it ; delighted, that an old brother soldier 
should agree with me so fully. And I am exceedingly glad of the lucky 
meeting which has procured me the goo<i fortune of yoiu* visit. Good- 
evening. Thank you. Morgan, show the door to Captain Strong.’ 

And Strong, preceded by Morgan, took his leave of Major Pendennis ; 
the Chevalier not a little puzzled at the old fellow’s pmdence ; and the 
valet, to say the truth, to the full as much perplexed at his master’s 
reticence. For Mr. Morgan, in his capacity of accomplished valet, moved 
here and there in a house as silent as a shadow ; and, as it so hapi)cnc<l, 
during the latter part of his master’s conversixtion witli his visitor, had 
been standing very close to the door, and had overheard not a little of 
the talk between the two gentlemen, and a great deal more than ho 
could understand. 

‘Who is that Altamont? know anything about him and Strong?’ 
Mr. Morgan asked of !Mr. Lightfoot, on the next convenient occasion 
when they met at the Club. 

‘ Strong ’s his man of business, draws the Governor’s bills, and indosscs 
’em, and does his odd jobs and that; and I suppose Altainont’s in it 
too,’ Mr. Lightfoot replied. ‘ That kite-flying, you know, Mr. M., 
always takes two or three on ’em to set the paper going. Altamont put 
the pot on at the Derby, and won a good bit of money. I wish flie 
Governor could get some somewhere, and I could get my book paid up.’ 

‘ Do you think my Lady would pay his debts again 1 ’ Morgan asked 
‘ Find out that for me, Lightfoot, and I ’ll make it worth your whiles 
my boy.’ 

Major Pendennis had often said with a laugh, that his valet Morgan 
was a mu(di richer man than himself : and, indeed, by a long course of 
careful speculation, this wary and silent attendant had Ixjen amassing a 
considerable sum of money, during the years which he had passed in the 
Major’s service, where he had made the acquaintance of many other 
valets of distinction, from whom he had learned the affairs of their 
principals. Wiien Mr. Arthur came into his property, but not until 
then, Morgan lia/1 surprised tJie young gentleman by saying tliat he had 
a little sum of money, some fifty or a hundred pound, which ho wanted 
to lay out to advantt^e ; perhaps the gentlemen in the Temple, knowbig 
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about affairs and business and that, could help a poor fellow to a good 
investment? Morgan would be very much obliged to Mr. Arthur, most 
grateful and obliged indeed, if Arthur could tell him of one. When 
Arthur laughingly replied, that he knew nothing about money matters, 
and knew no earthly way of helping Morgan, the latter, with the 
utmost simplicity, was very grateful, very grateful indeed, to Mr. 
Arthur, and if Mr. Arthur Bhcyvdd want a little money before his rents 
was paid, perhaps he would kindly remember that his uncle’s old and 
faithful servant had some as he would like to put out : and be most 
proud if he could be useful anyways to any of the family. 

The Prince of Fairoaks, who w^as tolerably prudent and had no need 
of ready money, would as soon have thought of borrowing from his 
uncle’s servant as of stealing the valet’s pocket-handkerchief, and was 
on the point of making some haughty reply to Morgan’s offer, but was 
checked by the humour of the transaction. Morgan a capitalist! 
Morgan offering to lend to him 1 The joke was excellent. On the 
other haml, the man might be quite innocent, and the proposal of 
money a simple offer of good-will. So Arthur withlield the sarcasm 
that was rising to his lips, and contented hims(df l>y declining Mr. 
M(.)rgan’s kind proposal. He mentioned the matter to his uncle, how- 
ever, and congratulated the latter on having such a treasure in liis 
service. 

It was then tliat the Major said that ho believed Morgan Inid been 
getting devilish rich for a devilish long time • in fact he had bought 
the house in Bury Street, in which his master was a loilger ; and had 
actmilly imwle a considerable sum of money from his jy^([uaintance with 
the Clavering family, and his knowledge obtained through his master 
that the Begum would pay all her husband’s debts, by buying up as 
many of the Baronet’s acceptances as he could raise money to purchase. 
Of these transiictions the Major, however, knew no more than most 
gentlemen do of their servants, who live with us all our days and arc 
strangers to us : so strong custom is, and so pitiless the distinction 
between class and class. 

‘So he offered to lend you money, did he?’ the elder Pendenn*-' 
remarked to his nephew. ‘ He ’s a dev’lish sly fellow, and a dev’lisli 
rich fellow : and there ’s many a nobleman would like to have such a 
valet in his service, and borrow from him too. And lie ain’t a bit 
changed, Monsieur Morgan. He does Ids work just as well as ever — 
he ’s always ready to my bell — steals about the room like a cat — he ’s 
BO dev’lislily attached to mo, Morgan ! ’ 

On the day of Strong’s visit, the Mtyor Ixithought him of Pen’s 
story, and that Morgan might help him, and rallied tlie valet regarding 
his wealth with that free and insolent way which so high-placed a 
gentleman might be disposed to adopt towards so unfortunate a 
creature. 

‘I hear that jfpn have got some money to invest, Morgan,’ said the 
Miyor. 
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It ’s Mr. Arthur has been telling, hang him ! thought the valet. 

* I ’m glad my place is such a good one.’ 

‘ Tliank you, sir — I Ve no reason to complain of my place nor of my 
master,’ replied Morgan demurely. 

‘ You ’re a good fellow : and I believe you are attached to me ; and 
I ’in glad you get on well. And I hoiie you ’ll be prudent, and not be 
taking a public-house or that kind of thing.’ 

A public-house, thought Morgan — me in a public-house ! — the old 
fool ! — Dammy, if I was ten years younger I ’d set in Parl 3 rment before 
I died, that I would. — * No, thank you kindly, sir. I don’t think of 
the public line, sir. And I ’ve got my little savings pretty well put 
out, sir.' 

* You do a little in the discounting way, eh, Morgan 1 ’ 

‘Yes, sir, a very little, — I — I beg your pardon, sir — might I be so 
free as to ask a question 1 ’ 

‘ Speak on, my good fellow,’ the elder said graciously. 

‘ About Sir Francis Clavering’s paper, sir Do you think ho ’s any 
longer any good, sirl Will my Lady pay on ’em any more, sirl’ 

‘What, you’ve done something in that business already?’ 

‘Yes, sir, a little,' replied Morgan, dropping down his eyes. ‘And I 
don’t mind owning, sir, and I hope I may take the liberty of saying, 
sir, that a little more would make me very comfortable if it turned out 
as well as the last.’ 

‘Why, how much have you netted by liim, in Gad’s name?’ asked 
the Major. 

‘ I ’ve done a good bit, sir, at it : that I own, sir. Having some 
iiifoiwation, and made acquaintance with tlie fam’ly through your 
kindness, I put on tlie jx)t, sir.’ 

‘ You did what ? ’ 

‘I laid my money on, sir — I got all I could, and IxuTOwed, aiul 
bought Sir Francis's hills ; many of ’em had Iiis name, and tlie gentle- 
man's as is just gone out, Edward Strong, Esquire, sir; aiul of eourao 
I know of the blow hup and shindy ns is bK)k jilace in Gnmvenor Place, 
sir ; ami ns I may as well make my money as another, I ’d l>e very 
much obleeg(.‘<l to you if you’d tell me whether my D'uly will come 
down any mor'*.’ 

Although Major Peudennis was as much surprifM'd at this intelligence 
rcgvinVmg bis servant, as \i ho had heard that Morgan was a disguised 
Marquis, aWit to throw off his mask and assume his seat in the House 
of Peers ; and although he was of eourso indignant at the audacity of 
the fellow who had dared to grow rich under his nose, and without his 
cognisance; yet he had a natural admiration for every man who re- 
presented money and success, and found himself respecting Morgan, 
and being rather afraid of that worthy, as the truth began to dawn 
upon him. 

‘Well, Morgan,’ said he, ‘I mustn’t ask how rich you are; and the 
richer the better for your sake, I’m sure. And if I could give you any 
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information that could serve you, I would speedily help you. But 
frankly, if Lady Clavering asks me whether she shall pay any more of 
Sir Francis’s debts, I shall advise and hope she won’t, though I fear she 
will — and that is all I know. And so you are aware that Sir Francis 
is beginning again in his — eh — reckless and imprudent course '? ’ 

‘At his old games, sir — can’t prevent that gentleman. He will 
do it.’ 

‘ Mr, Strong was saying that a Mr. ■ Moss Abrams was the holder 
of one of Sir Francis Clavering’s notes. Do you know anything of this 
Mr. Abrams or the amount of the bill 1 ’ 

‘ Don’t know the bill ; know Abrams quite well, sir.’ 

‘ I wish you would find out about it for me. And I wish you would 
find out where I can see Sir Francis Clavering, Morgan.’ 

And Morgan said, ‘ Thank you, sir — ^yes, sir — I will, sir,’ and retired 
from the room, as he had entered it, with his usual stealthy respect and 
quiet humility ; leaving the Major to muse and wonder over what he had 
just heard. 

The next morning the valet informed Major Pendennis that he had 
seen Mr. Abrams ; what was the amount of the bill tliat gentleman was 
desirous to negotiate ; and tluit the Baronet would be sure to bo in the 
back parlour of the ‘ Wheel of Fortune ’ Tavern that day at one o’clock. 

To this appointment Sir Francis Clavering was punctual, and as at one 
o’clock he sato in the parlour of the tavern in question, surrounded by 
spittoons, Windsor chairs, cheerful prints of boxers, trotting horses, and 
pedestrians, and the lingering of last night’s tobacco fumes — as the 
descendant of an ancient line sate in this delectable place accommodated 
with an old co]>y of Meirs Life m London^ much blotted with beer, the 
polite Major Pendennis W’alked into the apartment. 

‘So it ’s you, old boy ? ’ asked the Baronet, thinking that hir. hloss 
Ahmms had arrived with the money. 

‘ How do you do. Sir Francis Clavcring ? I waiited to see you, and 
followed you here,’ s;iid the Major, at the sight of whom t\ie oilier’ s comv 
tcnanco foil. 

Now that he hjMl his opponent before him, the Major wivs detormlucd 
to make a bri.'^k ami sudden attm k u|x)u him, and went into action at 
once ‘I know,’ Lo contimuHl, ‘who is the cxccaUn^dy disreputiible 
jH^rson for whom you took me. Clavering; and the ermnd which brought 
you licre.’ 

*It ain’t your busiiie.ss, is it?’ asked the Baronet, mth a sulky and 
(leprecatoiy look, ‘ Why are you following me about, and taking the 
command and meddling in my affairs. Major Peiideimis ? I’ve never 
done you any harm, have I ? I ’ve never had money. And I don’t 
choose to bo dodged about in this way, and domineered over. I don’t 
choose it, and I won’t have it. If Lady Clavering has any proposal to 
make to me, let it be done in the regular w^ay, and through the lawyers, 

I ’d rather not have you.’ 
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* I am not como from Lady Clavering/ the Msyor said, * but of my 
own accord, to try and remonstrate with you, Clavering, and see if you 
can be kept from ruin. It is but a month ago that you swore on your 
honour, and wanted to get a Bible to strengthen the oath, that you would 
accept no more bills, but content yourself with the allowance which Lady 
Clavering gives you. All your debts were paid with that proviso, and 
you have broken it; this Mr. Abrams has a bill of yours for sixty 
pomids/ 

* It an old bill. I take my solemn oath it *s an old bill,' shrieked out 
the Baronet. 

* You drew it yesterday, and you dated it three months back purposely. 
By Gad, Clavering, you sicken me with lies, I can't help telling you so. 
I've no patience with you, by Gad. You cheat everybody, yourself 
included. I 've seen a deal of the world, but I never met your equal at 
humbugging. It 's my belief you had rather lie tlian not.' 

‘Have you come here, you old, old beast, to tempt me to — to pitch 
into you, and — knock your old head off/ said the Baronet, with a 
poisonous look of hatred at the Major. 

‘ What, sir 1 ' shouted out the old Maj jr, rising to his feet and clasp- 
ing his cane, and looking so fiercely, that tlic Baronet's tone instantly 
cliang(*d towards him. 

‘No, no,' said Clavering piteously; ‘I l^eg your pardon. I didn't 
mean to be angry, or say anything unkind, only you 're so damned harsh 
to me. Major Pendeiinis. What is it you w^aiit of me? Why have 
you been hunting me so 1 Do want money out of me too ? By 
Jove, you know I 've not got a shilling,' — and so Clavering, according to 
his custom, passed from a curse into a whimper. 

Major Pendeimis saw, from the other's tone, that Clavering knew his 
secret was in the Major's hands. 

‘I've no errand from anylxxly, ami no design u}X)n you,' Pendennis 
said, ‘ but an endeavour, if it 's not too late, to save you and your family 
from utter min, through the infernal recklessness of your courses. I 
knew your secret ' 

‘I didn’t know it when I married her; upon my oath I didn't know 

it till the d d scoundrel came back and told me himself ; and it 's 

the misery nlx)ut that which makes me so reckless, Pendennis ; indeed 
it is,' the Baronet cried, clasping his hands. 

‘ I knew your secret from the very fii^st day when I saw Amory come 
dnnik into your dining-room in Grosvenor Place. I never forget faces. 
I remember that fellow in Sydney a convict, and he remembers me, I 
know his trial, the date of his marriage, and of his reported death in the 
bush. I could swear to him. And I know you are no more married to 
Lady Clavering than I am. I 've kept your secret well enough, for I 've 
not told a sirgle soul that I know it, — not your wife, not yourself 
till now.' 

‘Poor Lady C., it would cut her up dreadfully,' whimpered Sir 
Francis ; ‘ and it wasn't my fault, Major ; you know it wasn’t' 
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* Rather than allow you to go on mining her as you do, I will tell 
her, Olavering, and tell all the world too ; that is what I swear I will 
do, unless I can come to some terms with you, and put some curb 
on your infernal folly. By play, debt, and extravagance of all kinds, 
you Ve got through half your wife^s fortune, and that of her legitimate 
heirs, mind — ^lier legitimate heirs. Here it must stop. You can’t live 
together. You’re not fit to live in a great house like Clavering; 
and before three years more were over, would not leave a shilling to 
carry on. I’ve settled what must be done. You shall have six 
hundred a year ; you shall go abroad and live on that. You must give 
up Parliament, and get on as well as you can. If you refuse, I give you 
my word I ’ll make the real state of tilings known to-morrow ; I ’ll 
swear to Amory, who, when identified, will go back to the country 
from whence he came, and will rid the widow of you and himself 
together. And so that boy of yours loses at once all title to old Snell’s 
property, and it goes to your wife’s daughter. Ain’t I making myself 
pretty clearly understood % ’ 

‘You wouldn’t be so cruel to that poor boy, would you, Pendennisl’ 
asked the father, pleading piteously ; ‘ hang it, think about him. He ’s 
a nice boy ; though he ’s dev’lish wild, I own — he ’s dev’lish wild.’ 

‘ It ’s you who are cniel to him,’ said the old moralist. ‘ Why, sir, 
you ’ll ruin him yourself inevitably in three years.’ 

‘Yes, but perhaps I w’on’t have such dev’lish bad luck, you know ; — 
the luck must turn : and I ’ll refonn, by Gad, I ’ll reform. And if you 
were to split on me, it would cut up my wife so ; you know it would, 
most infernally.’ 

‘ To be parted from youy said the old Major, with a sneer ; ‘ you 
know she won’t live with you again.* 

‘ But why can’t Lady C. live abroad, or at Bath, or at Tunbridge, or 
at the doose, and I go on here'?’ Claveriiig continued. ‘I like l)cing 
here better than abroad, and I like being in Parliament. It ’s dcv’lish 
convenient being in Parliament. There ’s very few scats like mine left ; 
and if I gave it ’em I should not wonder the Ministry would giv3 me an 
island to govern, or some dev’lish good thing ; for you know I ’m a 
gentleman of dev’lish good family, and have a handle to my name, and 
— and that sort of thing, Major Pendennis. Eh, don’t you see? Don’t 
you think they’d give me something dev’lish good if I was to play my 
cards well 1 And then, you know, I ’d save money, and be kept out of 
the way of the confounded hells and rouye et noir — and — and so I ’d 
rather not give up Parliament, please.’ For at one instant to hate and 
defy a man, at the next to weep before him, and at the next to be 
l)erfe(itly confidential and friendly with him, wjis not an unusual process 
with our versatile-minded Baronet. 

‘As for your seat in Parliament,’ the Major said, with something of 
a blush on his cheek, and a certain tremor, which the other did not see, 
‘you must part with that. Sir Francis Clavering, to — to me.’ 

‘What 1 are you going into the House, Major Pendennis?’ 
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‘No — not I; but my nephew, Arthur, is a veiy clever fellow, 
and would nialce a figui'e there : and when Clavering had two Members, 
his father might very likely have been one ; and — and I should like 
Arthiur to be there,' the Major said. 

‘Dammy, does he know it, too?' cried out Clavering. 

‘Nobody knows anything out of this room,' Peiidennis answered; 
*and if you do this favour for me, I hold my tongue. If not, I'm 
a man of my word, and will do what I have said.' 

‘I say, Major,' said Sir Francis, with a peculiarly humble smile, ‘you 
— ^you couldn’t get me my first quarter in advance, could you, like the 
best of fellows ? You can do anything with Lady Clavering ; and, upon 
my oath, I '11 ttxko up that bill of Abrams. The little dam scoundrel, I 
know he '11 do me in the business — ho always does ; and if you could do 
this for me, we'd sec. Major.' 

‘And I think your best plan would be to go down in September 
to Clavering to shoot, and take my nephew with you, and introduce him. 
Yes, that will bo the best time. And we will try and manage about 
the advance.' (Arthur may lend him that, thought old Pendennis. 
Confound him, a scat in Parliament is worth a hundred and fifty pounds.) 
‘And, Clavering, you understand, of course, my nephew knows nothing 
about this business. You have a mind to retire : he is a Clavering man 
and a good representative for the borough ; you introduce him, and your 
people vote for him — you see.' 

‘When can you get me tlic hundred and fifty. Major? When shall I 
come and see you? Will you be at home this evening or to-morrow 
morning? Will you have anything here? Tliey'vc got some dev'lish 
good bitters in the bar. I often have a glass of bitters, it sets one 
up so.' 

The old Major would bike no refreshment ; but rose and took his 
leave of the Baronet, who walked with him to the door of the ‘ Wheel of 
Fortune,' and then strolled into the bar, where he took a glass of gin- 
and-bitters Muth the landlady th(u-e : and a gentleman connected with 
the ring (who Ixiarded at the ‘Wheel of F.’) coming in, ho and Sir 
Francis Clavering and the landlord talked alxiut the fights and the news 
of the sporting world in general; and at length Mr. Moss Abrams 
arrived with the proceeds of the Baronet's bill, from which his own 
handsome commission was deducted, and out of the remainder Sir Francis 
‘stood ' a dinner at Greenwich to his distinguished friend, and passed the 
evening gaily at Vauxhall. 

Meanwhile Major Pendennis, calling a cab in Piccadilly, drove 
Lamb Court, Temple, where he speedily was closeted with his nephew 
in deep conversation. 

After their talk they i)arted on very good tenns, and it was in con- 
sequence of tiiat unrepurted conversation, whereof the reader nevertheless 
can pretty well guess the bearing, that Ai'tluir expressed himself as w’^e 
have heard iu the colloquy with Warrington which is reported in the last 
chapter. 
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When a man is tempted to do a tempting thing, he can find a hundred 
ingenious reasons for gratifying his liking: and Arthur thought very 
much that he would like to be in Parliament and that he would like to 
distinguish himself there, and that he need not care much what side he 
took, as there was falsehood and tiiith on every side. And on this and 
on other matters he thought he would compromise with his conscience, 
and that Sadduceeism Avas a very convenient and good-humoured pro- 
fession of faith. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

rillLLIS AND COKYDON 

O N a picturesque common in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, Lady Clavering had found a pretty villa, whither she 
retired after her conjugal disjnites at the end of that unlucky 
London season. Miss Aiuory, of course, accompanied her mother, and 
Master Clavering came home for the holidays, with whom Blanche’s 
cliief occupation was to fight and quarrel. But tliis w^as only a home 
pastime, and the young schoolboy was not fond of liomc sports. He 
found cricket, and horses, and plenty of friends at Tunbridge. The 
good-natured Begum’s house was filled with a constant society of young 
gentlemen of thirteen, who ate and drank much too copiously of tarts 
and champagne, and rode races on the lawn, and frightened the fond 
mother, who smoked and made themselves sick, and the dining-room 
nnbearable to Miss Blanche. She did not like the society of yonng 
gentlemen of thirteen. 

As for tliat fair young creature, any change as long as it w^as change 
was pleasant to her ; and for a week or two she would have liked 
poverty and a cottage, and bread and cheese ; and, for a night, perhaps, 
a dungeon and bread avd w^atcr, and so tlui move to Tunbridge w^as by 
no mcjiiis unwelcome to lier. She wandered in the woods, and sketche^l 
trees and farmhouses; sho read French novels habitually; she drove 
into Tunbridgo Wells pretty often, and to any play, or ball, or conjurer, 
or musician who might happen to appear in the place ; she slept a great 
deal ; she quarrelled with mamma and Frank during the morning ; she 
found the little vilhige school and attended it, and first fondled the girls 
and thwarted the mistress, then scolded the girls and laughed at the 
teacher ; she was consbxnt at church, of course. It w^as a pretty little 
church, of immense antiquity — a little Anglo-Norman hijou^ built the day 
before yesterday, and dec-orated with all sorts of jjainted window s, carved 
saints* heads, gilt scripture texts, and open pew’s. Blanche began forth- 
with to work a most correct High Cluirch altar-covcr for the church. 
Sho passed for a saint with the clergyman for a wliile, whom she quite 
took in, and whom she coaxed, and wheedled, and fondled so artfully, 
that poor Mrs, Smirke, who at first wiis charmed with her, then bore 
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with her, then would hardly speak to her, was almost mad with jealousy. 
Mrs. Smirke was the wife of our old friend Smirke, Pen's tutor and 
poor Helen's suitor. He had consoled himself for her refusal with a 
young lady from Clapham wdiom his mamma provided. When the latter 
died, our friend's views became every day more and more pronounced. 
He cut off his coat collar, and let his hair grow over his back. He 
rigorously gave up the curl which he used to sport on his forehead, and 
the tie of his neckcloth, of which he was rather proud. He went with- 
out any tie at all. He went without dinner on Fridays. He read the 
Roman Hours, and intimated that he was ready to receive confessions in 
the vestry. The most harmless creature in the world, he was denounced 
as a black and most dangerous Jesuit and Papist, by Muffin of the 
Dissenting chapel, and Mr. Simeon Knight at the old church. Mr. 
Smirke had built his chapel of ease with the money left him by his 
mother at Clapham. Lord ! lord I what would she have said to hear a 
table called an altar ! to see candlesticks on it I to get letters signed on 
the feast of Saint So-and-so, or the Vigil of Saint What-do-you-call-em ! 
All these things did the boy of Clapham practise; his faithful wife 
following him. But when Blanche had a conference of near two hours 
in the vestry with Mr. Smirke, Belinda paced up and down on the grass, 
where there were only two little gi*ave-stones as yet ; she wished that 
she had a third there : only, only he would offer very likely to that 
creature, who had infatuated him in a fortnight. No, she would retire ; 
she would go into a convent, and profess and leave liim. Sucli bacl 
thoughts had Smirke's wife and his neighbours regarding him ; these, 
thinking him in direct corresiKnidcnce with tlie Bishop of Rome ; that, 
bewailing errors to her even more odious and fatal ; and yet our friend 
meant no eartlily harm. The ]X)st-office never brought him any letters 
from the Pope ; he thought Blanche, to be sure, at first, the most pious, 
gifted, right-thinking, fascinating person he had ever met; and her 
manner of singing the Chants delighted him — but after a while he began 
to grow rather tired of Miss Amory, her wa}.: and graces grew stale 
somehow ; then he was doubtful about Miss Amory ; then she made a 
disturbance in his school, lost her temper, and rapi)ed the children's 
fingers. Blanche inspired this admiration and satiety, somehow, in 
many men. She tried to please them, and flung out all her graces at 
once ; came down to them with all her jewels on, all her smiles, and 
cajoleries, and coaxings, and ogle^j. Then she grew tired of them and of 
trying to please them, and never having cared about them, dropped 
them : and the men grew tired of her, and dropped her too. It was a 
happy night for Belinda when Blanche went away ; and her husband, 
with rather a blush and a sigh, said ‘ he had been deceived in her ; he 
had thought her endowed with many precious gifts, he feared they were 
mere tinsel ; he thought she had been a right-thinking person, he feared 
she had merely made religion an amusement — she certainly had quite 
lost her temper to the schoolmistress, and beat Polly Rucker's knuckles 
cruelly.' Belinda flew to his arms, there was no question about the 
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^ve or the veil any more. He tenderly embraced her on the forehead. 
‘There is none like thee, my Belinda,’ he said, throwing his fine eyes 
up to the ceiling, ‘ precious among women ! ’ As for Blanche, from the 
instant she lost sight of him and Belinda, she never thought or cared 
about eitlier any more. 

But when Arthur went down to pass a few days at Tunbridge Wells 
with the Begum, this stage of iii^fference had not arrived on Miss 
Blanche’s part or on that of the simple clergyman. Smirke believed 
her to be an angel and wonder of a woman. Such a perfection he had 
never seen, and sate listening to her music in the summer evenings, open- 
mouthed, rapt in wonder, tealess, and bread-and-butterless. Fascinating 
as he had heard the music of the opci-a to be — he had never but once 
attended an exhibition of that nature (which he mentioned with a blush 
and a sigh — it was on that day when he had accompanied Helen and 
her son to the play at Chatteris) — he could not conceive anything more 
delicious, more celestial, he had almost said, than Miss Amory’s music. 
She was a iiost gifted being : she had a precious soul : she had the 
most remarkable talents — to all outward seeming, the most heavenly 
disposition, ete. etc. It was in this way that, Ixjing then at the height 
of his own fever and bewitchment for Blanche, Smirke discoursed to 
Arthur about her. 

The meeting between the two old acquaintances had been very cordial. 
Arthur loved anybody who loved his mother ; Smirke could sj:)cak on 
that theme with genuine feeling and emotion. They had a hundred 
things to tell each other of what had occurred in their lives. ‘ Ai'thur 
would perceive,’ Smirke said, ‘that his — his views ou church matters 
liad developed themselves since their acquaintance.’ Mrs. Smirke, a 
most exemplary person, seconded them with all her endeavours. He 
had built this little church on his mother’s demise, who had left him 
provided with a sufficiency of worldly means. Though in the cloister 
himself, he had heard of Arthur’s reputation. He spoke in the kindest 
and most saddened tone ; he held his eyelids down, and bowed his fair 
head on one side. Arthur was immensely amused with him ; with his 
airs; with his follies and simplicity; with his blank stock and long 
hair ; with his real goodness, kindness, friendliness of feeling. And his 
praises of Blanche pleased and surprised our friend not a little, and 
made him regard her with eyes of particular favour. 

The truth is, Blanche was very glad to see Arthur; as one is glad 
to see an agreeable man in the country, who brings down the last news 
and stories from the great city ; who can talk better than most country 
folks, at least can talk that darling London jargon, so dear and indis- 
pensable to London people, so little understood by i)ersons out of the 
world. The first day Pen came down, he kept Blanche laughing for 
hours after dinner. She sang her songs with redoubled spirit. She did 
not scold her mother : she fondled and kissed her, to the honest Begum’s 
surprise. When it came to bed-time, she said, ‘ Deja I ’ with the prettiest 
air of regret possible; and was really quite sorry to go to bed, and 
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squeezed Arthur’s hand quite fondly. He on his side gave her pretty 
p^m a very cordial pressure. Our yoimg gentleman was of that turn, 
that eyes very moderately bright dazzled him. 

* She is very much improved/ thought Pen, looking out into the night, 
‘ very much. I suppose the Begum won’t mind my smoking with the 
window open. She ’s a jolly good old woman, and Blanche is immensely 
improved. I liked her manner with her mother to-night. I liked her 
laughing way with that stupid young cub of a boy, whom they oughtn’t 
to allow to get tipsy. She sang those little verses very prettily ; they 
were devilish pretty verses too, though I say it who shouldn’t say it.' 
And he hummed a tune which Blanche had put to some verses of his own. 
‘ Ah ! what a fine night ! How jolly a cigar is at night I How pretty that 
little Norman church looks in the moonlight 1 I wonder what old War- 
rington ’s doing ! Yes, she ’s a dayvlish nice little thing, as my uncle says.’ 

‘Oh, heavenly!’ Here broke out a voice from a clematis-covered 
casement near — a girl’s voice : it was the voice of the author of 
‘ Mes Larmes.’ 

Pen burst into a laugh. ‘ Don’t tell about my smoking,’ he said, leau- 
ing out of his own window. 

* Oh ! go on ! I adore it,’ crie<l the lady of ‘ Mes Larmes.’ ‘ Heavenly 
night I Heavenly, heavenly moon ! but I must shut my window and 
not talk to you, on account of les mosurs I How droll they are, les nueurs 1 
Adieu.’ And began to sing the Good-Night to Don Basilio. 

The next day they were walking in the fields together, laughing and 
chattering — the gayest pair of friends. They talked about the days of 
their youth, and Blanche was prettily sentimental. They talked about 
Laura, dearest Laura — Blanche had loved her as a sister : was slie hapi)y 
with that odd Lady Rockmiiister ? Wouldn’t she come and stay with 
them at Tunbridge? Oh, what walks they would take together! 
What songs they would sing — the old, old songs ! Laura’s voice was 
splendid. Did Arthur — she must call him Arthur — remember the songs 
they sang in the happy old days, now he was grown such a great man, 
and had such a succes ? etc. etc. 

And the day after, which was enlivened with a happy ramble through 
the woods to Penshurst, and a sight of that pleasant park and hall, 
came that conversation with the curate which we have narrated, and 
which made our young friend think more and more. 

‘Is she all this perfection?’ he asked himself. ‘Has she become 
serious and religious ? Does she tend schools and visit the poor ? Is 
she kind to her mother and brother ? Yes, I am sure of that : I have 
seen her.’ And walking with his old tutor over his little parish, and 
going to visit his school, it was with inexpressible delight that Pen 
found Blanche seated instructing the children, and fancied to himself 
how patient she must be, how good-natured, how ingenuous, how really 
simple in her tastes, and unspoiled by the world. 

‘And do you really like the country?’ he asked her, as they 
walked together. 
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*I should like never to see that o<lioiis city again. Oh, Arthur — that 

is, Mr. well, Arthur, then — one’s good thoughts grow up in these 

sweet woods and calm solitudes, like those flowers which won’t bloom in 
London, you know. The gardener comes and changes our balconies 
once a week. I don’t think I shall bear to look London in the face 
again — its odious, smoky, brazen face 1 But, heigho ! ’ 

‘ Why that sigh, Blanche 1 * 

* Never mind why.’ 

‘Yes, I do mind why. Tell me, tell me everything.’ 

‘I wish you hadn’t come down;' and a second edition of *Mcs 
Soupirs ’ came out. 

* You don’t want me, Blanche 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t want you to go away. I don’t think this house will be very 
happy without you, and that ’s why I wish that you never had come.’ 

‘ Mes Soupirs ’ were here laid aside, and ‘ Mes Larmes ’ had begun. 

All ! What answer is given to those in the eyes of a young woman? 
What is the method employed for drying them? What took place? 
0 ringdoves and roses, O dews and wild-flowers, O waving greenwoods 
and balmy airs of summer ! Here were two bittered London rakes, 
taking themselves in for a moment, and fancying that they were in love 
with each other, like Phillis and Corydon. 

When one thinks of country houses and country walks, one wondem 
that any man is left unmarried. 


CHAPTER LXIV 

TEMPTATION 

E asy ami fmnk-spoken as Pendennis commonly was with War- 
rington, how came it that Arthur did not inform the friend 
and depositary of all his secrets of the little circumstances 
which had taken place at the villa near Tunbridge Wells? He talked 
about the discovery of his old tutor Smirke, freely enough, and of his 
wife, and of his Anglo-Norman church, and of his depirture from 
Clapham to Rome ; but, when asked about Blanche, his answers were 
evasive or general ; ho said she was a good-natured clever little thing, 
, that rightly guided she might make no such bad wife after all, but that 
he had for the moment no intention of marriage, that his days of romance 
were over, that he was contented with his present lot, and so forth. 

In the meantime there came occasionally to Lamb Court, Temple, 
pretty little satin envelopes, superscribed in the neatest haiidwi-iting, 
and sealed with one of those admirable ciphers, which, if Warrington 
had been curious enough to watch his friend’s letters, or indeed if the 
cipher had been decipherable, would have shown George that Mr. Arthur 
was in correspondence with a young lady whose initials were B. A, To 
these pretty little compositions, Mr. Pen replied in his best and gallantest 
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manner ; with jokes, with news of the town, with points of wit, nay, 
with pretty little verses very likely, in reply to the vcrsicles of the muse 
of ‘ Mes Larmes.' Blanche we know rhymes with * branch,' and ‘ stanch,' 
and ‘ launch,' and no doubt a gentleman of Pen's ingenuity would not 
forego these advantages of position, and would ring the pretty little 
changes upon these pleasing notes. Indeed we believe that those 
love-verses of Mr. Pen’s, which had such a pleasing success in the 
* Rose-leaves,' that charming Annual edited by Lady Violet Lcbas, and 
illustrated by portraits of tlie female nobility by the famous artist 
Pinkney, were composed at this period of our hero's life; and were 
first addressed to Blanche, per post, before they figured in print, cornets 
as it were to Pinkney's pictorial garland. 

‘ Verses are all very well,' the cider Pendennis said, who found Pen 
scratching down one of these artless effusions at the Club as he was 
waiting for his dinner; ‘and letter- writing if mamma allows it, and 
between such old countiy friends of course there may be a correspond- 
ence, and that sort of thing ; but mind, Pen, and don't commit yourself, 
my boy. For who knows what the doose may happen ? The best way 
is to make your letters safe. I never wrote a letter in all my life that 
would commit me, and demmy, sir, I have had some experience of 
women.' And the worthy gentleman, growing more garrulous and 
confidential with his nephew as he grew older, told many affecting 
instances of the evil results consequent ujx)n this want of caution to 
many persons in ‘ Society ' ; — how from using too ardent expressions 
ill some poetical notes to the widow Naylor, young Spoony had subjected 
himself to a visit of remonstrance from the widow’s brother, Colonel 
Flint; and thus had been forced into a marriage with a woman old 
enough to be his mother: how when Louisa Salter had at length 
succeeded in securing young Sir Jolm Bird, Hopwood, of the Blues, 
produced some letters whicli Miss S. had written to him, and caused a 
withdrawal on Bird’s part, who afterwards was united to Miss Stiekney, 
of Lyme Regis, etc. Tlie Major, if he had not reading, had plenty of 
observation, and could back his wise saws with a multitude of modern 
instances, which he had acquired in a long and careful |jeiaisal of the 
great book of the world. 

Pen laughed at the examples, and blushing a little at his uncle's 
remonstrances, oaid that he would bear them in mind and be cautious. 
Tie blushed, perhaps, because he hatl }x)rne them in mind ; Ixvjause ho 
was cautious : bexiause in his letters to Miss Blanche he had from 
instinct, or honesty perhaps, refrained from any avowals which might 
compromise him. ‘ Don't you remember the lesson I had, sir, in Lady 
Mirabel's — Miss Fotlieringay’s affair? I am not to be cauglit again, 
uncle,' Arthur said, with mexik frankness and liumility. Old Pendennis 
congratulated himself and his nephew heartily on the latter's prudence 
and progress, and was pleased at the position which Ai-thur was taking 
as a man of the world. 

No doubt, if Warrington had been consulted, his opinion would have 
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been different : and he would have told Pen that the lx)y*s foolish letters 
were better than the man^s adroit compliments and slippery gallantries ; 
that to win the woman he loves, only a knave or a coward advances 
under cover, with subterfuges, and a retreat secured behind him : but 
Pen 8ix)ke not on this matter to Mr. Warrington, knowing pretty well 
that he was guilty, and what his friend's verdict would be. 

Colonel Albiiiiont had not been for many weeks absent on his foreign 
torn* — Sir Francis Clavering having retired meanwliilo into the country 
pursuant to his agreement with Major Pendeniiis — when the ills of fate 
began to fall ratlier suddenly and heavily upon the sole remaining 
jiartncr of the little firm of Shepherd's Inn. Wlien Strong, at parting 
with Altamont, refused the loan proffered by the latter in the fulness 
of his purse and the generosity of his heart, he made such a sacrifice 
to conscience and delicacy as caused him many an after-twinge and 
pang; and he felt — it was not very many hours in his life he Inwl 
experienced the feeling — that in this juncture of his affairs he had been 
too delicate and too scrupulous. Why should a fellow in want refuse 
a kind offer kindly made ? Why should a thirsty man decline a pitcher 
of water from a friendly hand, because it was a little soiled 1 Strong’s 
conscience smote him for refusing what the other had fairly come by, 
and generously proffered : and he thought ruefully, now it was too late, 
that Altamoiit’s cash would have been as well in Iiis jxx'ket as in that 
of the gambling-house proprietor, at Baden or Bins, with whom his 
Excellency would infallibly leave his Derljy winnings. It was whisi^ered 
among the tradesmen, bill-discounters, and others who had commercial 
dealings with Captain Strong, that he and the Baronet had parted com- 
pany, and that the Captain’s ‘paper' was liencefortli of no value. The 
tmdesmeii, who had put a wonderful confidence in him hitherto, — for 
who could resist Strong’s jolly face and frank and honest demeanour 1 — 
now began to pour in their bills with a cowardly mistrust and unanimity. 
The knocks at the Sheplierd’s Inn chambers’ door were constant, and 
tiiilors, bootmakers, pastrycooks who had furnished dinners, in their own 
persons, or by the boys their represeutatives, held levees on Strong’s 
stairs. To these were added one or two persons of a less clamorous but 
far more sly and dangerous sort, — the young clerks of lawyers, namely, 
who lurked about the Inn, or concerted with Mr. Campion’s young man 
in the chambers hard by, having in their dismal ix)cket-lx>oks copies 
of writs to be served on Edward Strong, requiring him to appear on 
an early day next term before our Sovereign Lady the Queen, and 
answer to etc. etc. 

From tins invasion of creditors, poor Strong, who had not a guinea 
in his pocket, had, of course, no refuge l)ut that of the Englishman’s 
castle, into which he retired, shutting the outer and inner door iqwn the 
enemy, and not quitting his stronghold until after nightfall. Against 
this outer barrier the foe used to come and knock and curse in vain, 
whilst the Chevalier peeped at them from behind the little curtain 
which he had put over the orifice of his letter-box ; and had the dismal 
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satisfaction of seeing the faces of fiirions clerk and fiery dun, as they 
dashed up against the door and retreated from it. But as they could 
not be always at his gate, or sleep on his staircase, the enemies of the 
Chevalier sometimes left him free. 

Strong, when so pressed by his commercial antagonists, was not quite 
alone in his defence against them, but had secured for himself an ally 
or two. His friends were instructed to communicate with him by a 
system of private signals : and they thus kept the garrison from starving 
by bringing in necessary supplies, and kept up Strong^s heart and pre- 
vented him from suiTendering, by visiting him and cheering him in his 
retreat. Two of Ned^s most faithful allies were Huxter and Miss Fanny 
Bolton : wlieii hostile visitors were prowling about the Inn, Fanny’s 
little sisters were tiiught a particular cry ovjOdelj which they innocently 
whooped in the court : when Fanny and Huxter came up to visit Strong, 
they archly sang this same note at his door ; when that barrier was 
straightway opened, the honest garrison came out smiling, the provisions 
and the pot of porter were brought in, and in the society of his faithful 
friends the beleaguered one j^assed a comfortable night. There are some 
men who could not live under this excitement, but Strong was a brave 
man, as we have said, who had seen seiwice and never lost heart in peril. 

But besides allies, our general had secured for himself, under difii- 
cultics, that still more necessary aid, — a retreat. It has been mentioned 
in a former part of this history, how Messrs. Costigan and Bows lived 
in the house next door to Captain Strong, and that the window of one 
of their rooms was not very far off the kitchen window which was 
situated in the upper storey of Strong’s chambers. A leaden water-pipe^ 
and gutter served for the two ; and Strong, looking out from his kitchen 
one day, saw that he could spring with great ease up to the sill of his 
neighbour’s window, and clamber up the pipe which communicated from 
one to the other. He had laughingly shown this refuge to his chum, 
Altamont ; and tliey had agreed that it would be as well not to mention 
the circuinstaiice to Capbiin Costigan, whose duns were numerous, and 
who would be constantly flying down the pipe into their apartments if 
this way of escape were shown to him. 

But now that the evil days were come, Strong made use of the 
passage, and one afternoon biu^t in upon Bows and Costigan with his 
jolly face, and exi lained that the enemy was in waiting on his staircase, 
and that he had taken this means of giving them the slip. So while 
Mr. Mark’s aides-cle-camp were in waiting in the passage of No. 3, 
Strong walked down the steps of No. 4, dined at the Albion, went to 
the play, and returned home at midnight, to the astonishment of Mrs. 
Bolton and Fanny, who had not seen him quit his chambers, and could 
not conceive how he could have passed the line of sentries. 

Strong bore this siege for some weeks with admirable spirit and 
resolution, and as Oidy such an old and brave soldier would, for the 
pains and privations which he had to endure were enough to depress 
any man of ordinaiy courage; and what vexed and ‘riled’ liim (to use 
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his own expression) was the infernal indifference and cowardly ingiati- 
tude of Clavering, to whom he wrote letter after letter, which the 
Baronet never acknowledged by a single word, or by the smallest 
remittance, though a five-pound note, as Strong said, at that time 
would have been a fortune to him. 

But better days were in store for the Chevalier, and in the midst 
of his des2X)ndency and perplexities there came to him a most welcome 
aid. *Yes, if it hadn’t been for this good fellow here,’ said Strong; 
‘ for a good fellow you are, Altamont, my boy, and hang me if I don’t 
stand by you as long as I live ; I think, Pendennis, it would have been 
all up with Ned Strong. It was the fifth week of my being kept a 
prisoner, for I couldn’t be always risking my neck across that water- 
pipe, and taking my walks abroad through poor old Cos’s window, and 
my spirit was quite broken, sir — dammy, quite beat, and I was thinking 
of putting an end to myself, and should have done it in another week, 
when who should drop down from heaven but Altamont ! ’ 

‘ Heaven ain’t exactly the place, Ned,’ said Altamont. ‘ I came from 
Baden-Baden,’ said he, ‘and I’d had a deuced lucky month there, 
that ’s all.’ 

‘Well, sir, he took up Mark’s bill, and he paid the other fellows 
that were upon me, like a man, sir, that lie did,’ said Strong enthusi- 
astically. 

‘And I shall be very happy to stand a Ixittlc of claret for this 
company, and as many more as the company chooses,’ said Mr. Alta- 
mont, with a blush. ‘ Hallo I waiter, bring us a magnum of the right 
sort, do you hear? And we’ll drink our healths all rouinl, sir — and 
may every good fellow like Strong find another good fellow to stand by 
him at a pinch. That ’s my gentiment, Mr. Pendennis, though I don’t 
like your name.’ 

‘ No I And why ? ’ asked Arthur. 

Strong pressed the Colonel’s foot under the table here; and Alta- 
mont, rather ex(jited, filled up another bumiicr, nodded to Pen, drank 
otF his wine, and said, ‘ He was a gentleman, and that was sufficient, 
and they were all gentlemen.’ 

The meeting between these ‘ all gentlemen ’ took place at Richmond, 
whither Pendennis h;id gone to dinner, and where ho found the 
Chevalier and his friend at table in the coffee-room. Both of the 
latter were exceedingly hilarious, talkative, and excited by wine, and 
Strong, who was an admirable stoiy-tcllcr, told the story of his own 
siege, and adventures and escapes with great liveliness and humour, and 
described the talk of the sheriff’s officers at his door, the pretty little 
signals of Fanny, the grotesque exclamations of Costigan when the 
Chevalier burst in at his window, and his final rescue by Altamont, in a 
most graphic mamier, and so as greatly to interest his hearers. 

‘ As for me, it’s nothing,’ Altamont said. ‘ When a ship ’s paid off, 
a chap spends his money, you know. And it ’s the fellers at the black 
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and red at Baden-Baden tliat did it. I won a good bit of money there, 
and intend to win a good bit more, don’t I, Strong ? I’m going to take 
him with me. I ’ve got a system. I ’ll make his fortune, I tell you. 
I ’ll make your fortune, if you like — dammy, everybody’s fortune. But 
what I ’ll do, and no mistake, boys, I i^romise you. I ’ll put in for that 
little Fanny. Dammy, sir, what do you think she did ? She had two 
pound, and I’m blest if she didn’t go and lend it to Ned Strong! 
Didn’t she, Ned? Lot’s drink her health.’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Arthur, and pledged this toast with the 
greatest cordiality. 

Mr. Altamont then began, with the greatest volubility, and at great 
lengtli, to describe his system. He said that it was infallible, if played 
with coolness ; that he had it from a chap at Baden, who had lost by 
it, it was true, but because he had not capital enough ; if he could have 
stood one more turn of the wheel, he would have had all his money 
back ; that he and several more cliaps were going to make a bank, and 
try it ; and that he would put every shilling lie was worth into it, and 
had come back to this country for the express purpose of fetching away 
his money, and Captain Strong ; that Strong should play for him : that 
he coukl trust Strong and his teiniier much better than he could his 
own, and much better than Blouridell-Bloundell or the Italian that 
‘stood in.’ As he eiuiitied his bottle, the Colonel described at full 
length all his plans and pros2)ects to Pen, who was interested in 
listening to his story, and the confessions of his daring and lawless 
good-humour. 

‘ I met that queer fellow Altamont the other day,’ Pen said to his 
uncle, a day or two afterwards. 

‘Altamont? What Altamont? There’s Lord Westport’s son,’ said 
the Major. 

‘No, no ; the fellow who came tipsy into Clavering’s dining-room one 
day when we were there,’ said the nephew, laughing; ‘and he said he 
did not like the name of Pendennis, though he did me the honour to 
think that I was a good fellow.’ 

‘ I don’t know any man of the name of Altamont, I give you my 
honour,’ said the impenetrable Major ; ‘ and as for your acMiuaintance, I 
think the less you have to do with him the better, Arthur.’ 

Arthur laughed again. ‘ He is going to quit the country, and make 
his fortune by a gambling system. He and my amiable college a<?quaint- 
ance, Bloundell, are partners, and the Colonel takes out Strong with him 
aa aide-de-camp. What is it that binds the Chevalier and Clavering, I 
wonder ? ’ 

‘ I should think, mind you, Pen, I should think — but of course I have 
only the idea — that there has Ixscn something in Clavering’s previous life 
which gives theiie fellows and some others a certiiin power over him ; 
and if there sho’ Id be such a secret, which is no affair of ours, my boy, 
dammy, I say it ought to be a lesson to a man to keep himself straight 
in life, and not .0 give any man a chance over him.’ 
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*Wliy, I think you have some means of persuasion over Claveriiig, 
uncle, or why should he give me that seat in Parliament ? ' 

* Clavering thinks he ain’t fit for Parliament,’ the Major answered. 

* No more he is. What ’s to prevent him from putting you or anybody 
else into his place if ho likes ? Do you think that the Government or 
the Opposition would make any bones about accepting the seat if he 
offered it to them % Why should you be more squeamish than the first 
men, and the most honourable men, and men of the highest birth and 
position in the country, begad?’ The Major had an answer of this kind 
to most of Pen’s objections, and Pen accepted his uncle’s replies, not so 
much because he believed them, but because he wislied to believe them. 
We do a thing — which of us has not? — not because ‘everybody does it,’ 
but because we like it ; and our acquiescence, alas ! proves not that 
everybody is right, but that we and the rest of the world are poor 
creatures alike. 

At his next visit to Tunbridge, Mr. Pen did not forget to amuse 
Miss Blanche with the history which he had learned at Itichniond of 
the Chevalier’s imprison nieiit, and of Altamont’s gallant rescue. And 
after he had told his tale in his usual satirical way, he mentioned with 
praise and emotion little Fanny’s generous behaviour to the Chevalier, 
and Altamont’s enthusiasm in her behalf. 

Miss Blanche was somewhat jefilous, and a good deal pi(pied and 
curious about Fanny. Among the many confidential little communica- 
tions which Arthur made to Miss Amory in the course of their delightful 
rimil drives and tlieir sweet evening walks, it may be supposed that our 
hero would not forget a story so interesting to himself, and so likely to 
bo interesting to her, as that of the passion and cure of the poor little 
Ariadne of Shepherd’s Inn. His own part in that drama he descril)ed, 
to do him justice, with becoming modesty ; the moral whicli he wished 
to draw from the tale being one in accordance with his usual satirical 
mood, viz., that women get over their first loves quite as etusily as men 
do (for the fair Blanche, in their mtimes conversations, did not cease to 
twit Mr. Pen alx)ut his notorious failure in his own virgin attachment 
to the Fotheringay), and, number one being withdrawn, transfer them- 
selves to number two without much difficulty. And poor little Fanny 
was offered up in sacrfice as an instance to prove this theory. What 
griefs she had endured and surmounted, what bitter pangs of hopeless 
attachment she had gone through, what time it had taken to heal those 
wounds of the tender little bleeding heart, Mr. Pen did not know, or 
perhaps did not choose to know ; for he was at once modest and doubt- 
ful about his capabilities as a conqueror of hearts, and averse to believe 
that he had executed any dangerous ravages on that particular one, 
though his own instance and argument told against himself in this 
case ; for if, as he said. Miss Fanny was by this time in love with her 
surgical adorer, who had neitlier good looks nor good manners, nor wit, 
nor anything but ardour and fidelity to recoiiiiuend him, must she not, 
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in her first sickness of the love-complaint, have had a serious attack, 
and suffered keenly for a man, who had certainly a number of the showy 
qualities which Mr. Huxter wanted 1 

‘ You wicked odious creature,' Miss Blanche said, * I believe that you 
are enraged with Fanny for being so impudent as to forget you, and 
that you are actually jealous of Mr, Huxter.' Perhaps Miss Amory 
was right, as the blush which came in spite of himself and tingled 
upon Peiidennis's cheek (one of those blows with which a man's vanity 
is constantly slapping his face) proved to Pen that he was angry to 
think he had been superseded by such a rival. By such a fellow as 
that I without any conceivable good quality 1 Oh, Mr. Pendennis I 
(although this remark does not apply to such a smart fellow as you) 
if Nature had not made that provision for each sex in the credulity of 
the other, which sees good qualities where none exist, good looks in 
donkeys' ears, wit in their numskulls, and music in their bray, there 
would not have been near so much marrying and giving in marriage as 
now obtains, and as is necessary for the due propagation and continuance 
of the noble race to which we belong ! 

* Jealous or not,' Pen said, ‘and, Blanche, I don't say no, I should 
have liked Fanny to come to a better end than that. I don't like 
histories that end in that cynical way; and when we arrive at the 
conclusion of the story of a pretty girl's passion, to find such a figure 
as Huxter's at the last page of the tale. Is all life a compromise, my 
lady fair, and the end of the battle of love an ignoble surrender] Is 
the search for the Cupid which my poor little Psyche pursued in the 
darkness — the god of her soul's longing — the god of the blooming cheek 
and rainbow pinions — to result in Huxter, smelling of tobacco and galli- 
pots ? I wish, though I don't see it in life, tliat people could be like 
Jenny and Jessamy, or my lord and Lady Clementina in the story-books 
and fashionable novels, and at once under the ceremony, and, as it were, 
at the parson's benaliction, become perfectly handsome and good and 
happy ever after.' 

‘ And don't you intend to be good and happy, pray. Monsieur le Misan- 
thrope — ^and are you very discontented with your lot — ^and will your 
marriage be a compromise,' asked the author of ‘ Mes Larmes,' with a 
charming wowe, ‘and is your Psyche an odious vulgar wretch? You 
wicked satirical crcciture, I can't abide you 1 You take the hearts of 
young things, play with them, and fling them away with scorn. You 
ask for love and trample on it. You — ^you make me cry, that you do, 
Arthur, and — and don't — and I woiCt be consoled in that way — and I 
think Fanny was quite right in leaving such a heartless creature.' 

‘ Again, I don't say no,' said Pen, looking very gloomily at Blanche, 
and not offering by any means to repeat the attempt at consolation 
which had elicited that sweet monosyllable ‘ don’t ' from the yoimg lady. 
‘I don't think I have much of what people call heart; but I don't 
profess it I made my venture when 1 was eighteen, and lighted my 
lamp and went in search of Cupid And what v^as my discovery of lov^ | 
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— a vulgar dancing-woman. I failed, as everybody does, almost every- 
body ; only it is luckier to fail before marriage than after.’ 

‘ Herd du choix^ Monsieiir* said the Sylphide, making a curtsey. 

* Look, my little Blanche,’ said Pen, taking her hand, and with his 
voice of sad good-humour ; ‘ at least I stoop to no flatteries.’ 

‘ Quite the contrary,’ said Miss Blanche. 

* And tell you no foolish lies, as vulgar men do. Why should you 
and I, with our experience, ape romance and dissemble passion ? I do 
not believe Miss Blanche Amory to be peerless among the beautiful, nor 
the greatest poetess, nor the most surpassing musician, any more than I 
believe you to be the tallest woman in the whole world — like the giantess 
whose picture we saw as we rode through tlie fair yesterday. But if 
I don’t set you up as a heroine, neither do I offer you your veiy humble 
servant as a hero. But I think you are — well, there, I think you are 
very sufficiently good-looking.’ 

‘ Merely Miss Blanche said, with another curtsey. 

* I think you sing charmingly. I ’m sure you ’re clever. I hope and 
believe that you are good-natured, and tliat you will be companionable.’ 

‘ And so, provided I bring you a certain sum of money and a seat in 
Parliament, you condescend to fling to me your royal pocket-handker- 
chief,’ said Blanche. * Que d^honneur / We used to call your Highness 
the Prince of Fairoaks. What an honour to think that I am to be 
elevated to the throne, and to bring the seat in Parliament as bacjksheesh 
to the sultan I I am glad I am clever, and that I can play and sing to 
your liking ; my songs will amuse my lord’s leisure.’ 

‘ And if thieves are about the house,’ said Pen, grimly pimsuing the 
simile, ‘ forty besetting thieves in the shape of lurking (uires and enemies 
in ambush and passions in arms, my Morgiana will dance round mo with 
a tambourine, and kill all my rogues and thieves with a smile. Won’t 
she?’ But Peii looked as if he did not believe that she would. ‘ Ah, 
Blanche,’ he continued after a pause, ‘ don’t bo angry ; don’t bo hurt at 
my truth-telling. Don’t you see that I always take you at your word ? 
You say you will be a slave and dance — I say, dance. You say, “ I take 
you with what you bring ” ; I say, “ I take you with what you bring.” 
To the necessary deceits and hyix)crisies of our life, wliy add any that 
are useless and unnecessary ? If I offer myself to you because I think 
we have a fair chance of being happy together, and because by your help 
J may get for both of us a good phu^e and a not undistinguished name, 
why ask me to feign raptures and counterfeit romance, in which neither 
of us believe ? Do you want me to come wooing in a Prince Prettyman’s 
dress from the masquerade warehouse, and to pay you complirneuts like 
Sir Charles Grandison? Do you want me to make you vci-ses as in the 
days when we were — when we were children? I will if you like, and 
sell them to Bacon and Bungay afterwards. Shall I feed my pretty 
princess with bonbons V 

* Mats f adore Its bonbonsy moiy said the little Sylphidei with a queer 
piteous look, 
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* I can buy a hatful at Fortiium and Mason’s for a guinea. And it 
shall have its bonbons, its pootty little sugar-plums, that it shall,’ Pen 
said with a bitter smile. ‘ Nay, my dear, nay, my dearest little Blanche, 
don’t cry. Dry the pretty eyes, I can’t bear that ; ’ and he proceeded 
to offer that consolation which the circumstance required, and which the 
tears, the genuine tears of vexation, which now sprang from the angry 
eyes of the author of ‘ Mes Larmes,’ demanded. 

The scornful and sarcastic tone of Pendennis quite frightened and 
overcame the girl. ‘ I — I don’t want your consolation. I — I never was 
— so — spoken to bef — by any of my — my — by anybody ’ — she sobbed 
out, with much simplicity. 

* Anybody r shouted out Pen, with a savage burst of laughter, and 
Blanche blushed one of the most genuine blushes which her cheek had 
ever exhibited, and she cried out, ‘Oh, Arthur, vous ite$ uii Jiomme 
terrible ! ’ She felt bewildered, frightened, oppressed, the worldly little 
flirt who had been playing at love for the last dozen years of her life, 
and yet not displeased at meeting a master. 

* Tell me, Arthur,’ she said, after a pause in this strange love-making, 
‘ why does Sir Francis Clavering give up his seat in Parliament?’ 

^ An, fait, why does he give it to me?’ asked Arthur, now blushing 
in his turn. 

‘ You always mock me, sir,’ she said. ‘ If it is good to be in Parlia- 
ment, why does Sir Francis go out ? ’ 

‘ My uncle has talked liim over. He always said that you were not 
sufficiently provided for. In the — the family disputes, when your 
mamma paid his debts so liberally, it was stipulated, I suppose, that 
you — that is, that I — that is, u\\on my word, I don’t know why he 
goes out of Parliament,’ Pen said, with rather a forced laugh. ‘ You 
see, Blanche, that you and I are two good little children, and that this 
marriage has l^een arrangtMl for us by our mammas and uncles, and that 
we must be obedient, like a good little boy and girl.’ 

So, when Pen went to London, ho sent Blanche a box of bonl)ons, 
each sugar-plum of whicli was wrapped up in ready-made French verses, 
of the most tender kind ; and, besides, despatcdicd to her some poems 
of his own manufacture, quite as artless and authentic ; and it was no 
wonder that he did not tell Warrington what his conversations with 
Miss Amory had been, of so delicate a sentiment were they, and of a 
nature so necessarily private. 

And if, like many a worse and l^ettcr man, Arthur Pendennis, the 
widow’s son, %vas meditating an apostasy, ami going to sell himself to 
- -we all know wliom, — at hiast the renegade did not pretend to be a 
believer in the creed to which he was ready to swear. And if every 
woman and man in this kingdom, who has sold her or himself for 
money or position, as Mr. Pendennis was about to do, would but 
purcdiase a copy of his memoirs, what tons of volumes Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. would sell ! 
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CHAPTER LXV 

IN WHICH PEN BEGINS HIS CANVASS 

M elancholy as the great house at Claveriiig Park had been 
in the days before his niarriage, 'when its bankrupt proprietor 
was a refugee in foreign lands, it was not much more cheerful 
now when Sir Francis Clavering came to inhabit it. The greater part 
of the mansion was shut uj), and the Baronet only occupied a few of 
the rooms on the ground-floor, where liis housekeeper and lior assistant 
from the lodge-gate waited upon the luckless gentleman in his forced 
retreat, and cooked a part of the game which he spent the dreary 
mornings in shooting. Lightfoot, his man, had passed over to my Lady’s 
service ; and, as Pen was informed in a letter from Mr. Smirke, who 
jxjrformed the ceremony, liad executed his prudent intention of marrying 
Mrs. Bonner, my Lady’s woman, who, in her mature years, was stricken 
with the charms of the youth, and endowed him with her savings and 
lier elderly person. To be landlord and landlady of the ‘ Clavering Arms ’ 
was the ambition of both of them ; and it was agreed that they were to 
remain in Lady Clavering’s service until cpiarter-day arrived, when they 
were to take possession of their hotel. Pen gra<!iously promised that he 
would give his election dinner there, when the Baronet should vacate !iis 
scat in the }'oung man’s favour; and, as it had been agreed by his 
uncle, to whom Clavering s(jemed to be able to refuse nothing, Arthur 
came down in September on a visit to Olavcning Park, the owner of 
which was very glad to have a comj^anion wlio would relieve his loneli- 
ness, and perliaps would lend him a little ready money. 

Pen furnished Ids liost with these desirable sujiplies a collide of days 
after ho liad madci his appearance at Clavcring : and no sooner were 
these small funds in Sir Francis’s pocket, than the latter found he had 
business at Chatteris and the neighbouring watering-places, of winch 

shire boasts many, and went off to see to his affairs, which were 

transacted, as might be supposed, at tlio county race-grounds and 
billiard-rooms. Arthur could live alone well enough, having many 
mental resources and amusements which did not require other persons’ 
company : he could walk with the gainckecixu’ of a morning, and for 
the evenings there were plenty of books and occupation for a literary 
genius like Mr. Arthur, who recpiired but a cigar and a sheet of pai^er 
or two to make the night ptiss away ple^isantly. In truth, in two or 
three days he had found the society of Sir Francis Clavering perfectly 
intolerable ; and it was vdth a mischievous eagerness and satisfaction 
that he offered Clavcring the little pecuniary aid which the latter 
according to his custom solicited ; and supplied him with the means 
of taking flight from his own house. 

Besides, our ingenious friend liad to ingratiate himself with the 
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townspeople of Clavering, and with the voters of the borough which 
he hoped to represent ; and he set himself to this task with only the 
more eagerness, remembering how unpopular ho had before been in 
Clavering, and determined to vanquish the odium which he had inspired 
amongst the simple people tliere. His sense of humour made him 
delight in this task. Naturally rather reserved and silent in public, 
he became on a sudden as frank, easy, and jovial, as Captain Strong. 
He laughed with everybody who would exchange a laugh with him, 
shook hands right and left, with what may be certainly called a 
dexterous cordiality ; made his ai)pearance at the market-day and the 
fanners' ordinary ; and, in fine, acted like a consummate hypocrite, and 
as gentlemen of the highest birth and most spotless integrity act when 
they wish to make themselves agreeable to their constituents, and have 
some end to gain of the country folks. How is it that we allow our- 
selves not to be deceived, but to be ingratiated so readily by a glib 
tongue, a ready laugh, and a frank manner] We know, for the most 
j)art, that it is false coin, and we take it : we know that it is flattery, 
which it costs nothing to distribute to everybody, and we had rather 
have it than be without it. Friend Pen went about at Claveriug, 
laboriously simple and adroitly pleased, and quite a different being from 
the scornful and rather sulky young dandy whom the inhabitants 
remembered ten years ago. 

The Rectory was shut up. Doctor Portman was gone, with his 
gout and his family, to Harrogate ; an event which Pen deplored very 
much in a letter to the Doctor, in which, in a few kind and simple 
words, he expressed his regret at not seeing his old friend, whose advice 
he wanted, and whose aid he might require some day ; but Pen consoled 
himself for the Doctor's absence, by making acquaintance with Mr. 
Simcoe, the opposition preacher, and with the two partners of the cloth- 
factory at Chatteris, and with the Independent preacher there, all of 
whom he met at the Clavering Athenmum, which the Liberal party had 
set up in accordance with the advanced spirit of the age, and perliaps in 
opposition to the aristocratic old reading-room, into which the Edinburgh 
Review had once scarcely got an admission, and where no tradesmen 
were allowed an entrance. He propitiated the younger partner of the 
cloth-factory, by asking him to dine in a friendly way at the Park ; 
he complimented the honourable Mrs. Simcoe with hares and partridges 
from the same quarter, and a request to read her husband's last sermon; 
and being a little unwell one day, the rascal took advantage of the 
circumstance to show his tongue to Mr. Huxter, who sent him medicines 
and called the next morning. How delighted old Pendennis would 
liave been with his pupil ! Pen himself was amused with the sport in 
which he was engaged, and his success inspired him with a wicked 
good-humour. 

And yet, as he walked out of Clavering of a night, after ‘presiding' 
at a meeting of the Athenaeum, or working through an evening with 
Mrs. Simcoe, who, with her husband, was awed by the young Londoner's 
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reputation, and had heard of his social successes ; as he passed over 
the old familiar bridge of the nishing Brawl, and he^rd that well- 
remembered sound of waters beneath, and saw his own cotbxgo of 
Fairoaks among the trees, their darkling outlines clear against the 
starlit sky, different thoughts no doubt came to the young man’s mind, 
and awakened pangs of grief and shame there. There still used to be 
a light in the windows of the room whie.h he remembered so well, and 
in which the Saint who loved him had pfxssed so many hours of cure 
and yearning and prayer. He turned away his gaze from the faint 
light which seemed to pursue him with its wan reproachful gaze, as 
though it was his mother’s spirit watching and warning. How clear 
the night was I How keen the skxrs shone ; how ceaseless the rush of 
the flowing waters ; the old homo trees wliispered, and waved gently 
their dark heads and branches over the cottage roof. Yonder, in the 
faint starlight glimmer, was the ternice whore, as a boy, he walked of 
summer evenings, ardent and trustful, unspotted, untried, ignorant of 
doubts or passions ; sheltered as yet from tlie world’s contamination in 
the pure and anxious bosom of love. . . . The clock of the near town 
tolling midnight, with a clang, disturbs our wanderer’s reverie, and 
sends him onwards towards his night’s resting-place, through the lodge 
into Claveriiig avenue, and under the dark arcades of the rustling 
limes. 

When he sees the cottage the next time, it is smiling in sunset; 
those bedroom windows are open where the liglit was burning the night 
Ix^fore ; and Pen’s tenant. Captain Stokes, of the Bombay Ai*tillcry 
(whose mother, old Mrs. Stokes, lives in Clavering), receives his land- 
lord’s visits with great cordiality ; shows him over the grounds and the 
new pond he has made in the back garden from the stables ; talks to 
him confidentially about the roof and chimneys, and begs Mr. Pendennis 
to name a day when ho will do himself and Mrs. Stokes the pleasuro 
to, etc. Pen, who has been a fortnight in the country, excuses himself 
for not having called sooner U})on the Captain by frankly owning that lie 
had not the heart to do it. ‘ I understand you, sir,’ the Captain says ; 
and Mrs. Stokes, wdio had slipped away at the ring of the bell (how odd 
it seemed to Pen to ring the bell !), comes down in her best gown, sur- 
rounded by her children. The j’^oung ones clamber about Stokes : the 
hoy jumps into an arra(;hair. It was Pen’s father’s armchair; and 
^Arthur remembers the days wdien he would as soon have thought of 
mounting the king’s throne as of seating himself in that armchair. He 
asks Miss Stokes — she is the veiy image of her mamma — if she can 
play ? He should like to hear a tune on that piano. Sho plays. Ho 
he^ars the notes of the old piano once more, cnfc'cblcd by age, but he does 
not listen to the player. He is listening to Laura singing as in the days 
of their youth, and sees his mother bending and beating time over the 
shoulder of the girl. 

The dinner at Fairoaks given in Pen’s honour by his tenant, and at 
which old Mrs. Stokes, Captain Glanders, Squire Hobnell, and the 
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clergyman and his lady, from Tinckletou, were present, was very stnpid 
and melancholy for Pen, until the waiter from Claveriug (who aided the 
Captain’s stable boy and Mrs. Stokes’s butler), whom Pen remembered 
as a street boy, and wlio was now indeed barber in that place, dropped a 
plate over Pen’s shoulder, on which Mr. Hobnell (who also employed 
him) remarked, ‘ I suppose, Ilodson, your hands are slippery with bear’s 
grease. He’s always dropping the crockery about, that Hodson is — 
haw, haw ! ’ On which Hodson blushed, and looked so disconcerted, 
that I^en burst out laughing ; and good-humour and hilarity were the 
order of the evening. For the second course, there was a hare and 
partridges top and liottom, and when after the withdrawal of the servants 
Pen said to the Vicar of Tincklcton, ‘ I think, Mr. Stooks, you should 
liavo asked Hodson to cut the harcy the joke was taken instantly by 
the clergyman, who was followed in tlio course of a few minutes by 
Captain Stokes and Glanders, and by Mr. Hobnell, who arrived rather 
late, but with an immense guffaw. 

While Mr. Pen was engaged in the (jountry in tlie above schemes, it 
happened that the lady of his choice, if not of his affections, came up to 
London from the Tunbridge villa, bound upon shopping expeditions or 
important business, and in company of ohl Mrs. Bonner, her mother’s 
maid, who had lived and quarrelled with Blanche many times since she 
was an infant, and who now, being alK)ut to quit Lady Clavcring’s service 
for the hymeneal state, was anxious like a good soul to bestow some 
token of respectful kindness upon her old and young mistress before she 
(putted them altogether, to take her post as the wife of Lightfoot, and 
landlady of the ‘ Clavering Arms.’ 

The honest woman took the benefit of IMiss Amory’s taste to make 
the purchase which she intended to offer lier Ladysliip ; and requ(>sted 
the fair Blanche to (dioose something bu* herself that should be to lior 
liking, and remind iuu* of her old nurse wlio had attended her through 
many a wakeful niglit, and eventful teething, and childish fever, and 
who loved her like a child of her own a’most. These purchases were 
made, and as tlie nurse insisted on buying an immense Bible for Blanche, 
the young lady suggested that Boimer should purchase a large ‘ Jolmsoii’s 
Dictionaiy ’ for her mamma. Each of the two women miglit certainly 
profit by the pn >ent made to her. 

Then Mrs. Bonner invested money in some l)argains in linen-drapery, 
which miglit be useful at the ‘ Claveriug Arms,’ and bought a red anil 
yellow neck-handkerchief, whicli Blanche could sec at once was intended 
for Mr. Lightfoot. Younger than herself by at least five-and-twenty 
years, Mrs. Bonner regarded that youth with a fondness at once parental 
and conjugal, and loved to lavish ornaments on his person, which already 
glittered with pins, rings, shirt-studs, and chains and seals, purchased at 
the good creature’s expense. 

It was in the Strand that Mrs. Bonner made her purchases, aided by 
Miss Blanche, who liked the fun very well \ and when the old lady had 
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bought everything that she desired, and was leaving the shop, Blanche, 
with a smiling face, and a sweet bow to one of the shopmen, said, ‘ Pray, 
sir, will you have the kindness to show us the way to Shepherd’s Iiin/ 

Shepherd’s Inn w^as but a few score of yards off, Oldcastle Street was 
close by, the elegant young shopman pointed out tlie turning which the 
young lady was to take, and she and her (joinpaiiion walked off together. 

‘ Shepherd’s Inn I what can you want in Shepherd’s Inn, Miss Blanche 1’ 
Bonner inquired. *Mr. Strong lives there. Do you want to go and 
see the Captain ? * 

‘ I should like to see the Captain very well. I like the Captain ; but 
it is not him I want. I want to see a dr^ar little good girl, who was 
very kind to — to Mr. Arthur wlieii he was so ill last year, and saved his 
life almost ; and I want to thank her, and ask her if slui w^ould like 
anything. I looked out several of niy dresses on purpose this moniing, 
Bonner ! ’ and she looked at Boiincu- as if she had a right to admiration, 
and had performed an a(^t of remarkable virtue. Blanche, indeed, was 
very fond of sugar-plums; she would have fed the t>oor upon them, 
when she had had enough, and given a country-girl a ball dress when 
slie had worn it and \vas tire<l of it. 

‘ Pretty girl — pretty young woman ! ’ mumbled Mrs. Bonner, ‘ I know 
I want no pretty young women to come about Lightfoot,’ and in 
imagination she peopled tlic ‘Claveriiig Arms' with a harem of the 
most hideous chambermaids and barmaids. 

Blanche, with pink and blue, and feathers, and flowers, and trinkets, 
and a shot silk dress, and a W(»iiderful mantle, and a charming parasol, 
presented a vision of elegance and beauty such as bewildered the eyes of 
Mrs. Bolton, who was S(*rubbing the lodge-door of Shepherd’s Inn, and 
caused Betsy-Jane and Aineliar-Anii to look with delight. 

Blanclic looked on them with a smile of ineffable sweetness and pro- 
tection ; like Rowena going to see Rcl)ex;ea ; like Marie Antoinette 
visiting the })oor in the famine ; like the Marehioiicss of Carabas alight- 
ing from her carriage aiid four at a paii]>er-t(?na]it’s door, and taking 
from John No. ii. tlio packet of Epsom salts for the invalid’s benefit, 
carrying it with her own imperial hand into the sick-room — Blanclic 
felt a queen stepping down from her throne to visit a subject, and 
enjoyed all the bland consciousness of doing a good action. 

* My good weman, I want to see Fanny — Fanny Bolton ; is she here ? ’ 

Mrs. Bolton had a sudden suspicion, from the splendour of Blanche’s 
aj^pearance, that it must be a play-imtor, or something worse. 

‘ What do you want with Fanny, pi-siy ? ’ she asked. 

‘I am Lady Clavering’s daughter — ^jn^u have heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering? And I wish very much indeed to sec Fanny Bolton.’ 

‘Pray step in, miss. — Betsy- Jane, where’s Fanny?’ 

Betsy-Jane said Fanny had gone into No. 3 staircase, on which Mrs. 
Bolton said she was probably in Strong’s rooms, and bade the child go 
and see if she was there. 

‘ In Captain Strong’s rooms ! Oh, let us go to Captain Strong’s 
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rooms/ cried out Miss Blanche. *I know him very well. You dearest 
little girl, show us the way to Captain Strong ! ’ cried out Miss Blanche, 
for the floor reeked with the recent scrubbing, and the goddess did not 
like the smell of brown soap. 

And as they passed up the stairs, a gentleman by the name of 
Costigan, who happened to be swaggering about the court and gave a 
veiy knowing look with his ‘ oi ' under Blanche’s bonnet, remarked to 
himself, ‘ That ’s a devilish foine gyurll, bedad, goan up to Sthrong and 
Altamont ; they ’re always having foine gyurlls up their stairs.' 

‘ Hallo — hwhat ’s that ? ' he presently said, looking up at the windows ; 
from which some piercing shrieks issued. 

At the sound of the voice of a distressed female the intrepid Cos 
rushed up the stairs as ffist as liis old legs would carry him, being 
nearly overthrown by Strong’s servant, who was descending the stair. 
Cos found the outer door of Strong’s chambers open, and began to 
thunder at the knocker. After many and fierce knocks, the inner door 
was partially unclosed, and Strong’s heafl apjxjared. 

‘ It ’s oi, me boy. 11 what ’s that noise, Sthrong'? ’ asked Costigan. 

‘ Go to the d ’ was the only answer, and the door was shut on 

Cos’s venerable red nose : and he went downstairs muttering threats at 
the indignity offered to him, and vowing that he would have satisfaction. 
In the meanwhile the rea(ler, more lucky than Captain Costigan, will 
liave the privilege of being made acquainted with the secret which was 
withheld from that officer. 

It has been said of how generous a disposition Mr. Altamont was, 
and when he was well supplied with funds, how liberally he spent 
them. Of a hospitable turn, ho ha^I no gre^iter pleasure than drinking 
in company with other people ; so that there was no man more welcome 
at Greenwich and Richmond than the Emissary of the Nawaub of 
Lucknow. 

Now it chanced that on the day when Blanche and Mrs. Bonner 
ascended the shnrease to Strong’s room in Shepherd’s Inn, the Colonel 

had invited Miss Delaval of the Theatre Royal, and her mother, 

Mrs. Hodge, to a little party down the river, and it had been agreed 
tliat they were to meet at Chaml)ers, and thence walk down to a port 
in the neighlxnuing Strand to take water. So that when Mrs. Bonner 
and Mes Larmes came to the door, where Grady, Altamont’s servant, 
was standing, the domestic said, ‘Walk in, ladies,’ with the utmost 
affability, and led them into the room, which was arranged as if they 
had been expected there. Indeed, two bouquets of flowers, bought at 
Covent Garden that morning, and instances of the tender gallantry of 
Altamont, were awaiting his guasts upon the table. Blanche smelt 
at the bouquet, and put her pretty little dainty nose into it, and tripped 
about the room, and looked behind the curtains, and at the books and 
prints, and at the plan of Clavering estate hanging up on the wall ; and 
bad asked the servant for Captain Strong, and had almost forgotten his 
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existence and the errand al)out which she had come, namely, to visit 
Fanny Bolton ; so pleased was she with the new adventure, and the 
odd, strange, delightful, droll little idea of being in a bachelor’s chambers 
in a queer old place in the City ! 

Grady meanwhile, with a pair of ample varnished boots, had dis- 
appeared into his master’s room. Blanche had hardly the leisure to 
remark how big the boots were, and how unlike Mr. Strong’s. 

* The women ’s come,^ said Grady, helping his master to tlie boots. 

‘Did you ask ’em if they would take a glass of anything T asked 
Altamont. 

Grady came out. — ‘ He says, will you take anything to drink '? ’ the 
domestic asked of them : at which Blanche, amused with tlie artless 
question, broke out into a pretty little laugh, and asked of Mrs. Bonner, 

‘ Shall we take anything to drink 1 ’ 

‘Well, you may tixke it or lave it,’ said Mr. Grady, who thought 
his offer slighted, and did not like the contemptuous manners of the 
new-comers, and so left them. 

‘Will wo take anything to drink 1’ Blanche asked again : and again 
began to laugh. 

‘Grady,’ bawled out a voice from the chamber A^ithin — a voice that 
made Mrs. Bonner start. 

Grady did not answer : his song was heard from afar off, from the 
kitcdien, his upper room, where Grady w’as singing at his work, 

‘ Grady, my coat ! ’ again roared the voice froTii within. 

‘ Why, that is not Mr. Strong’s voice,’ said the Syli)hi(le, still half 
laughing. ‘Grady my coat! — Bonner, who is Grady my coatl We 
ought to go away.’ 

Bonner still looked quite puzzled at the sound of the voice which 
she had heard. 

The bedroom door here opened, and tlie individual wlio had called 
out ‘Grady, my coat,’ aj^peared without the garniont in question. 

He nodded to the women, and walked across the room. ‘ I bog your 
l)ardon, ladies. Grady, bring my coat down, sir I AVcll, my dears, it ’s 
a fine day, and we ’ll have a jolly lark at 

He said no more ; for here Mrs. Bonner, who had been looking at 
him with scared eyes, suddenly shrieked out, ‘ Ainory ! Amory ! ’ and 
fell back screamirg and fainting in her chair. 

The man so apostp-phised looked at the woman an instant, and, 
’rushing up to Blanche, seized her and kissed her. ‘Yes, Betsy,' he 
said, ‘by G — • it is me. Mary Bonner knew me. What a fine gal 
we’ve grown ! But it’s a secret, mind. I’m dead, tliougli I’m your 
father. Your poor mother don’t know it. What a pretty gal we ’ve 

grown ! Kiss me — kiss me close, my Betsy I D it, I love you : 

I ’m your old father.’ 

Betsy or Blamdie looked quite bewildered, and began to scream too — 
onqe, twice, thrice; and it was her piercing shrieks which Captain 
Costigan heard as he walked the court below. 

2n 
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At the sound of these shrieks the perplexed piirent clapsped his hands 
(his wristbands were open, and on one brawny arm you could see letters 
tattooed in blue), and, rushing to his apartment, came back with an 
eau-de-Cologne bottle from his grand silver dressing-case, with the 
fragrant contents of which he began liberally to sprinkle Bonner and 
Blanche. 

The screams of tliese women brought the other occupants of the 
chambers into the room : Gmdy from his kitchen, and Strong from 
his apartment in the upper storey. The latter at once saw from the 
aspect of the two women what had occurred. 

‘ Gmdy, go and wait in the court,' he said, ‘ and if anybody comes — 
you understand me.' 

‘Is it the play-actress and her mother 1' said Grady. 

‘Yes — confound you — say that there's nobody in Chambers, and the 
party 's off for to-day.' 

‘Shall I say that, sir? and after I bought them bokays?' asked 
Grady of his master. 

‘Yes,' said Amory, witli a stamp of his foot ; and Strong, going to 
the door too, reached it just in time to ju'event tlie entrance of Captain 
Costigan, who had mounted the stair. 

The ladies from the theatre did not have their treat to Greenwich, 
nor did Blanche pay her visit to Fanny Bolton on that day. And Cos, 
who took occasion majesticjilly to iinpiiro of Grady what the mischief 
w’as, and wlio was crying? — had for answer tliat 'twas a woman, another 
of them, and tliat they were, in Grady's opinion, the cause of 'most all 
the mischief in the world. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

IN WHICH PEN BECINS TO DOUBT IIIS ELECTION 

W HILST Pen, in his own county, was thus carrying on his 
selfish plans and iiarliamcntary schemes, news came to him 
tljat Lady R{x.'kminster had arrived at Baymoiith, and ha<l 
brought wn’t!! l.er our friend Laura. At tlie annoimcemont that Laura 
liis sister was near him. Pen felt ratlier guilty. His wish was to stand 
higher in l)cr esteem, pcriiaps, than in tliat of any other person in the 
world. She was his mother’s legacy to him. He was to be her patron 
and protector in some sort. How would she brave the news which he 
had to tell her ; and Iiow should he explain the plans which he was 
meditating? He felt as if neither he nor Blanche could bear Laura's 
dazzling glance of calm s(Tutiny, and as if he would not dare to disclose 
his worldly I’opes and ambitions to that spotless judge. At her arrival 
at Baymouth, he wrote a letter thither wliich contained a great number 
of fine phifc^^es and jirotcsts of affection, and a great deal of easy satire 
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and raillery ; in the midst of all which Mr. Pen could not help feeling 
that he was in a panic, and that he was acting like a rogue and 
hypocrite. 

How was it that a simple countrj^-girl should be the object of fejir 
and trembling to such an accomplished gentleman as Mr. Pen'? His 
worldly tactics and diplomacy, his satire and knowledge of the world, 
could not bear the test of her piuity, he felt somehow. And he had to 
own to himself that his affairs were in such a position, that he could 
not tell the truth to that honest soul. As he rode from Clavering to 
Baymouth, he felt as guilty as a schoolboy who doesn’t know his lesson, 
and is about to face tho awful master. For is not Truth the master 
always, and docs she not have the power and hold the book? 

Under the charge of her kind, though somewhat wayward and 
absolute patroness. Lady Rockminstcr, Laura had seen somewhat of tlie 
world in the last year, had gathered some accomjdishments, and profited 
by the lessons of society. Many a girl wlio had been accustomed to 
that too great tenderness in wdiich Laura’s early life had been passed, 
would have been unfitted for the changed existeiKiC which she now had 
to lead. Helen worsliippcd lieu two children, and thouglit, as home-bred 
women will, that all tho world was made for them, or to be considered 
after tliem. She tended Laura with a w^atehfulness of affeedion whicli 
never left her. If she had a headache, tlie widow was as alarmed as if 
there had never been an aching head before in tlie wtuld. She slept 
and woke, read and moved under her mother’s fond superintendence, 
■which was now ^\dthdm^vn from lier, along with the teinhT creature 
whose anxious heart would beat no more. And i)ainful luomeiits of 
grief and de})rcssion no doubt Laura had, when she stood in tlie great 
careless world alone. Nobody heeded lier griefs or her solitude. She 
was not quite the equal, in social rank, of the lady whoso compinion 
she was, or of the friends and relatives of the imperious but kind old 
dowager. Some very likely liorc her no good-will — some, perhaps, 
slighted her : it might have l)ccn tliat servants ■were occasionally rude ; 
their mistress certainly was often, Laura not seldom found herself in 
family meetings, the eonfidcncc and familiarity of wliich she felt W(‘rc 
internipted by her intrusion; and her sensitiveness of course was 
wounded at tho idea that she should give or feel this aimoyaiice. How 
many governesses arc there in the world, thought cheerful Laura, — 
how many ladies, whose necessities make them slaves and companions 
by profession I What bad tcm]->ers and coarse nnkindness have not 
these to encounter ! How infinitely lietter my lot is with these really 
kind and affectionate people than that of thousands of unprotected 
girls I It was with this cordial spirit that our young lady adapted 
herself to her new position : and went in advance of her fortune with a 
trustful smile. 

Did you ever know a person who met Fortune in that way, whom 
the goddess did not regard kindly? Are not even bad people v/on 
by a constant cheorfulness and a pure and attectionate lieart ? When 
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the habes in the wood, in the ballad, looked up fondly and trustfully 
at those notorious rogues wlioiii their uncle had set to make away with 
the little folks, we all know how one of the rascals relented, and made 
away with the other — not having the heart to be cmel to so much inno- 
cence and beauty. Oh, happy they who have that virgin loving trust 
and sweet smiling confidence in the world, and fear no evil because they 
think none ! Miss Laura Bell was one of these fortunate persons ; and 
besides the gentle \vidow’s little cross, which, as wo have seen, Pen gave 
her, had such a sparkling and brilliant kohinoor in her bosom, as is 
even more precious than that famous jewel ; for it not only fetches a 
jjrice, and is retained by its owner in another world where diamonds are 
stated to \)e of no value, but here, too, is of inestimable worth to its 
liossessor ; is a talisman against evil, and lightens up the darkness of 
life, like Cogia Hassaii^s famous stone. 

So that before Miss Bell had been a year in Lady Rockminstcr’s 
house, tJicrc was not a single person in it whose love she liad not won 
by the use of this talisman. From the old lady to the lowest deiK^ndaiit 
of her bounty, Laura had seciu*ed the good-will of every Ixxly. With a 
mistress of such a temper, my Lady’s woman (who had endured her 
mistress for forty years, and had been clawed and scolded and gibed 
every day and night in that spiice of time) could not be expected to 
have a good temper of her own ; and was at first angry against Miss 
Laura, as she had been against her Ladyshi})’s fifteen preceding com- 
panions. Ihit when Laura was ill at Paris, this old woman nursed lier 
in spite of her mistress, who was afraid of catching the fever, and 
absolutely fought for her medicine with Martha from Fairoaks, now 
advaiKicd to be Miss Laura’s own maid. As she was recovering, Grand- 
jean the wanted to kill her by the number of delicacies which lie 
dressed for her, and wept when she ate her first slice of chicken. The 
Swiss major-domo of the house celebrated Miss Bell’s praises in almost 
every Eurojiean language, which he spoke \vith indiflercnt incorrectness ; 
the coachman was happy to drive her out ; the page chimI when ho 
heard she was ill ; and Calverley and Coldstream (those two footmen, 
so large, so calm ordinarily, and so <lifiicult to move) broke out into 
extraordinary hilarity at the news of her convalescence, and intoxicated 
the page at a wine-shoj), to fete Laura’s recovery. Even Lady Diana 
Pynsent (our former acquaintance Mr. Pyiisent had married by this 
time), who had had a considerable dislike to Laura for some time, was so 
enthusiastic as to say that she thought Miss Bell was a very agreeable 
person, and that grandmamma Inid a great trouvaille in her. All this 
kindness Laura had acquired, not by any arts, not by any flattery, but 
by the simple force of good-nature, and hy the blessed gift of pleasing 
and being pleased. 

On the one or two occasions when he had seen Lady Rockminster, 
the old lady, who did not admire him, had been very pitiless and abrupt 
with our young friend, and perhaps Pen expected when he came to 
Baymouth to find Laura installed in her house in the quality of humble 
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companion, and treated no better than himself. When she heard of his 
arrival she came mnniiig downstairs, and I am not sure that she did 
not embrace him in the presence of Calverlcy and Coldstrciiin ; not that 
those gentlemen ever told: if i\i(ifractus orhis had come to a smash, 
if Laura, instead of kissing Pen, had hiken her scissors and snipped off 
his head — Calverlcy and Coldstream would have looked on impavidly, 
without allowing a grain of powder to be disturbed by the calamity, 

Laura had so much improved in health and lo(jks that Pen could not 
but admire her. Tlie frank eyes which met his beamed with good 
health ; the cheek which ho kissed blushed witli beauty. As lie looked 
at her, artless and graceful, pure and candid, he thought he had never 
seen her so beautiful. Why should he remark her beauty now so miKjli, 
and remark, too, to himself that he had not remarked it sooner'! He 
took her fair trustful hand and kissed it fondly ; he looked in her 
briglit clear eyes, and read in them that kindling welcome wliich ho 
was always sure to find there. He was affected and touched by the 
tender tone and the pure sparkling glance ] their innocence smote him 
somehow and moved him. 

‘ How good you are to me, Laura — sister ! * said Pen, ‘ I don’t 
deserve that you should — that you should be so kind to mo.’ 

‘ Mamma left you to me,’ she said, stooping down and brushing his 
forehead with her lips hastily. ‘You know you were to ecme to mo 
when you were in trouble, or to tell me when you were very happy : tliat 
was our compact, Artliur, last year, before wc parted. Are you very 
happy iiow', or ht <' you in trouble, wdiich is it 1 ’ and she looked at him 
with an arch glance. ‘ Do you like going into Parliament 1 Do you 
intend to distinguish yourself there? How I shall tremble for your 
first speexdi ! ’ 

‘ Do you know about the Parliament plan, then ? ’ Pen asked. 

‘Know? — all the world knows ! I have heard it talked about many 
times. Lady Rockminstcr’s doctor talked about it to-day. I dare say 
it will be in tire Chatteris paper to-morrow. It is all over the county 
that Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering, is going to retire, in behalf of 
Mr. Arthur Pendcimis, of Fairoaks ; and that the young and beautiful 
Miss Blanche Amoiy is ^ 

‘ Wliat I that too ? ’ asked Pendennis. 

‘ That too, dear Artlnir. TovX se saif, as somebody w’ould say, whom 
I intend to be very fond of ; and who I am sure is veiy clever and 
pretty. I have had a letter from Blanche. The kindest of letters. 
Sim speaks so warmly of you, Arthur I I hope — I know she feels wlmt 
she writes. — When is it to be, Arthur? Wliy did you not tell me? I 
may come and live with you then, mayn’t I?’ 

‘ My home is yours, dear Laura, and evcrytlung I have,’ Pen said, 
‘If I did not tell you, it was because — because — I do not know: 
nothing is decided yet. No words have pjissed between us. But you 
think Blanche could be hapj^y with me — don’t you ? Not a romantic 
fondness, you know. I have no heart, I think ; I ’ve told lier so : only 
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a 8o\)er-sided attachment : — ^and want my wife on one side of the fire 
and my sister on the other, — ^Parliament in the session and Fairoaks in 
the holidays, and my Laura never to leave me until somebody who has 
a right comes to take her away/ 

Somebody who has a riglit — somebody with a right ! Why did Pen, 
as he looked at the girl and slowly uttered the words, begin to feel 
angry and jealous of the invisible 8omelx)dy with the right to take her 
away? Anxious, but a minute ago, how she would take the news 
regarding Ids probable arrangements mth Blanche, Pen was hurt some- 
how that she received the intelligence so easily, and took his happiness 
for granted. 

‘Until somebody comes,* Lamra said, with a laugh, ‘I will stay at 
home and be Aunt Laura, and take care of the children when Blanche 
is in the world. I have armnged it all. I am an excellent housekeeper. 
Do you know I have been to market at Paris with Mrs. Beck, and have 
taken some lessons from M. Gnuidjean ? And I have had some lessons 
in Paris in singing too, with the money which you sent me, you kind 
lx)y ; and I can sing mucli better now ; and I have learned to dance, 
though not so well as Blanche, and when you become a Minister of 
State, Blanche shall present me : * and with tins, and with a 2 )rovoking 
good-humour, she performed for 1dm the last Parisian curtsey. 

Lady Kockminister came in whilst this curtsey wus being performed, 
and gave to Arthur one finder to shake; wldch he took, and over which 
he lx)wed as well as ho could, which, in truth, was very clumsily. 

‘ So you arc going to be married, sir,* said the old lady. 

‘ Scohl him. Lady Rockminstcr, for not telling us,* Laura said, going 
away : which, in truth, the old lady began instantly to do. ‘ So you 
are going to marry, and to go into Parliament in i)lacc of that good-for- 
nothing Sir Francis Clavering. I wanted him to give my grandson his 
seat — why did he not give my grandson his scat ? I hope you are to 
have a great deal of money with Miss Amory. I wouldn’t take her 
without a great deal* 

‘Sir Francis Clavering is tired of Parliament,* Pen said, wincing, 
‘and — and I rather wish to attempt that career. The rest of the 
story is at least premature.* 

‘I wonder, wh(m you had Laura at home, you could take up with 
such an affected little creature as that,* the old huly continued. 

‘ I am very soiTy Miss Amory docs not please your Ladyship,* said 
Pen, smiling. 

‘ You mean — that it is no affair of mine, and that I am not going to 
marry her. Well, I *m not, and I *m very glad I am not — a little odious 
thing — when I think that a man could prefer her to my Laura, I *vo no 
patience with him, and so I tell you, Mr. Arthiu* Pendennis.* 

‘I am veiy glad you see Laura with such favoumble eyes,* Pen said. 

‘ You are very glad, and you are very sorry. Wliat does it matter, 
sir, whether you are very glad or very sorry? A young man who 
prefers Miss Amory to Miss Bell has no business to be sorry or glad. A 
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young man who takes up with such a crooked lump of affectation as 
that little Amory, — for she is crooked, I tell you she is, — after seeing 
my Lauia, has no right to hold up his head again. Where is your 
friend Bluebeard? The tall young man, I mean, — Warrington, isn^t 
his name? Why does he not come down and marry Laura? What do 
the young men mean by not marrying such a girl as that ? They all 
marry for money now. You are all selfish and cowards. We ran away 
with each other and made foolish mat(dies in my time. I have no 
patience with the young men! When I was at Paris in the winter, 
I asked all the three attaclnfs at the Embassy why they did not fall 
in love with Miss Bell ? They laughed — they said tln^y wanted money. 
You are all selfish — you arc all cowards.’ 

‘ I hope before you offered Miss Bell to tlie attaclu^s,’ said Pen, with 
some heat, ‘ you did her the favour to consult her ? ’ 

‘Miss Bell has only a little money. Miss Bell must marry soon. 
Somebody must make a mateh for her, sir; and a girl can’t offer 
herself,’ said the old dowager, with great state. ‘Laura, my dear, 
I ’ve been telling your cousin that all the young men are selfish ; and 
that there is not a pennyworth of romance left among them. He is 
as bad as the rest.’ 

‘Have you been asking Arthur why he won’t marry me?’ said 
Laura, with a smile, coming back and biking her cousin’s hand. (She 
had bce]i away, perliaps to hide some trjuics of emotion, which she did 
not wish others to see.) ‘ He is going to marry somebody else ; and 
I int('iid to be \'ery fond of her, and to go and live with tliem, pro- 
vided he then does not ask every bachelor who comes to his house, 
why he does not marry me.’ 

The terrors of Pen’s conscience being thus appeased, and his examina- 
tion before Laura over without any reproa(!hes on the part of the hitter, 
Pen began to find that his duty and inclination led him constantly to 
Baymouth, where Lady Bockminster informed him that a j^laec vus 
always reserved for him at her bible. ‘And I recommend you to 
come often,’ tho old lady said, ‘for Grandjeau is an excel lent cook, and 
to be with Launi and me will do your manners good. It is easy to seo 
that you are always thinking aloout yourself. Don’t blush and stammer 
— almost all young men are always thinking alH)ut themselves. My 
sons and grandsons always were until I cured them. Come liero, and 
let us tciich you to behave properly ; you will not have to carve, that 
is done at tho side-bible. Heckor will give you as much wine as is goocl 
for you ; and on days when you are very good and amusing you shall 
have some cliampagne. Ilecker, mind what I say. Mr. Pendemiis is 
Miss Laura’s brother ; and you will make him comfortable, and seo that 
he does not have too much wine, or disturb me wliilst I am taking my 
nap after dinner. You are selfish : I intend to c*uro you of being selfish. 
You will dine here when you have no otlier engagements ; and if it rains 
you had better put up at the hotel.’ As long as the good lady could 
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order everybody round about her, she was not hard to please ; and all 
the slaves and subjects of her little dowager court trembled before her, 
but loved her. 

She did not receive a very numerous or brilliant society. The doctor, 
of course, was admitted, as a constant and faithful visitor ; the vicar and 
liis curate ; and on public days the vicar^s wife and daughters, and some 
of the season visitors at Baymouth, were received at the old lady^s 
entertainments : but generally the company was a small one, and Mr. 
Arthur drank his wine by himself, when Lady Rockminster retired to 
take her doze, and to be played and sung to sleep by Laura after 
dinner. 

* If my music can give her a nap,' said the good-natured girl, ‘ ought 
I not to be very glad that I can do so much good ? Lady Rockminster 
sleeps very little of night : and I used to read to her until I fell ill at 
Piiris, sin<;e when she will not hear of my sitting up.' 

‘ Why did you not write to me when you were ill ? ' asked Pen, with 
a blush. 

‘ What good could you do me I had Martha to nurse me : and the 
doctor every day. You are too bu.sy to write to women or to think alx)ut 
them. You have your books and your newspapers, and your politics and 
your railroads to occupy you. I wrote when I was well.' 

And Pen looked at her, and blushed again, as he remembered that, 
during all the time of her illness, he had never written to her, and had 
scarcely thought about her. 

In consequence of his relationship, Pen was free to walk and ride 
>vith his cousin constantly, and in the course of those walks and rides, 
could appreciate the sweet frankness of her disposition, and the truth, 
simplicity, and kindliness of her fair and spotless heart. In their mother’s 
lifetime she had never spoken so opeidy or so cordially as now. The 
desire of poor Helen to make a union between her two children had 
caused a reserve on Laura's part towards Pen ; for which, under the 
altered circumstances of Arthur’s life, there was now no necessity. He 
was engaged to another woman ; and Laura became his sister at once, — 
liiding, or banishing from herself, any doubts which she Jiiight have as 
to his choice; striving to look cheerfully forward, and hope for his 
prosperity ; promising herself to do all that affection might do to make 
her mother's daj hng happy. 

Their talk was often about the departed mother. And it was from a 
thousand stories wliich Laura told him that Arthur was made aware 
how constant and absorbing that silent maternal devotion had been ; 
which had accompanied him present and absent through life, and had 
only ended with the fond widow's last breath. One day the people in 
Clavering saw a lad in charge of a couide of horses at the churchyard 
gate ; and it was told over the place that Pen and Laura had visited 
Helen's grave together. Since Arthur laid come down into the country, 
he had been there once or twice : but the sight of the sacred stone had 
brought no consolation to him, A guilty man doing a guilty deed ; a 
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mere speculator, content to lay down his faith and honour for a fortune 
and a worldly career ; and owning that his life was but a contemptible 
surrender — what right had lie in the holy place 1 — what booted it to 
him that others in the world ho lived in were no better than himself ? 
Arthur and Laura rode by the gates of Fairoaks ; and lie shook hainls 
with his tenant’s children, playing on the lawn and the terrace — Laura 
looked steadily at the cottage wall, at the creeper on tlie porch, and the 
magnolia growing up to her window. ‘Mr. Pendeiinis rode by to-day,’ 
one of the boys told his mother, ‘ with a lady, and he stopped and talked 
to us, and he asked for a bit of honeysuckle off tlie porch, and gave it 
the lady. I couldn’t see if she was pretty ; she had her veil down. She 
was riding one of Cramp’s horses, out of Bayniouth.’ 

As they rode over the downs between home and Baymouth, Pen did 
not speak much, though they rode very close together. He was tliinkiiig 
what a mockery life was, and how men refuse happiness when they may 
have it ; or, having it, kick it down ; or barter it, ^Yith their eyes open, 
for a little worthless money or beggarly honour. And then the thought 
came, what does it matter for the little space ? The li\'es of the best 
and purest of us are consumed in a vain desii*c, and end in a disappoint- 
ment ; as the dear soul’s who sleeps in her grave yonder. She liad her 
selfish ambition, as mu(;h as Caesar had ; and died, balked of her life’s 
longing. The stone covijra over our hoi>es and our memories. Our place 
knows us not. ‘Other people’s children are playing on tlie grass,’ he 
broke out, in a hard voice, ‘ wliore you and I used to play, Laura. And 
you see how the magnolia we planted hiis grown up since our time. I 
have been round to one or two of the cotbigcs where my mother used to 
visit. It is scarcely more than a year that she is gone, and the people 
whom she used to benc'fit care no more for her death than for Queen 
Anne’s. We are all selfish : the world is selfish : there are but a few 
exceptions, like you, my dear, to shine like good deeds in a naughty 
world, and make the blackness more dismal.’ 

‘ I wish you would not speak in that way, Arthur,’ said Laura, look- 
ing down and bending her head to the honeysuckle on her breast. 
‘ When you told the little boy to give me this, you were not selfish.’ 

‘A pretty sacrifice I made to get it for you ! ’ said the siieerer. 

‘ But your iicart was kind and full of love when you did so. Cue 
cannot ask for more than love and kindness ; and if you think humbly 
of yourself, Arthur, tho love and kindness are not diminished — are 
they'? I often thought our dejirest mother spoilt you at home, by 
worshipping you ; and that if you are — I hate the word — what you say, 
her too great fondness helped to make you so. And as for the world, 
when men go out into it, I sui)pose they cannot be otherwise than 
selfish. You have to fight for yourself, and to get on for yourself, and 
to make a name for yourself. Mamma and your uncle both encouraged 
you ill this ambition. If it is a vain thing, why pursue it ? I supixiso 
puch a clever man as you intends to do a great deal of good to the 
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country, "by going into Parliament, or you would not wish to l)e there, 
Wliat are you going to do when you are in the House of Commons V 

‘ Women don’t understand about politics, my dear,’ Pen said, sneering 
at himself as he spoke. 

‘ But why don’t you make us understand ? I could never tell about 
Mr. Pynsent why he should like to bo there so much. He is not a 
clever man ’ 

‘ He certainly is not a genius, Pynsent,’ said Pen. 

‘Lady Diana says that he attends Committees all day; that then 
again he is at the House all night ; that he always votes as he is told ; 
that he never speaks ; that he will never get on l)eyond a suljordinate 
place, and, as his grandmother tells him, ho is choked with red-tape. 
Are you going to follow the same career, Arthur ? AVhat is there in it 
so brilliant that you should be so eager for it ? I would rather that 
you should stop at home, and write books — good books, kind books, 
with gentle kind thoughts, such as you have, dear Artiiiir, aiid such as 
might do people good to retid. And if you do not win fame, what 
then? You own it is vanity, and you can live very happily without 
it. I must not pretend to advise : but I take you at your own word 
about the world ; and as you own it is wicked, and that it tires you. 
ask you why you don’t leave it?’ 

‘ And what would you have me do ? ’ asked Arthur. 

‘I would have you bring your wife to Fairoaks to live there, and 
study, and do good round about you. I would like to see your own 
children playing on the lawn, Arthur, and that we might pray in our 
mother’s church again once more, dear brother. If the world is a 
temptation, are W’c not told to pmy that we may not be led into it?’ 

‘ Do you think Blanche would make a good wife for a petty country 
gentleman? Do you think I should b(H*ome the character very well, 
Laura ? ’ Pen asked. ‘ Remember temptation walks about the hedge- 
rows as well as the city streets • and idleness is the greatest tempter 
of all.’ 

‘What docs — docs Mr. Warrington say?’ said Laura, as a blush 
mounted up to her clu^ek, and of which Pen saw the fervour, though 
Laura’s veil fell over her face to hide it. 

Pen rode on by Laura’s side silently for a while. George’s name so 
mentioned brought bmk the past to him, and the thoughts which he 
had once Inul regarding George and Laura. Why should the recurrence 
of the thought agitate him, now that he knew the union was impossible ? 
Why should he be curious to know if, during the months of their 
intimacy, Laura had felt a regard for Warrington? From that day 
until the present time George had never alluded to his story, and Arthur 
remembered now that since then George Inul scarcely ever mentioned 
Liiura’s name. 

At last he came close to her. ‘ Tell me something, Laura,’ he said. 

She put Imck her veil and looked at him. ‘What is it, Arthur?’ 
she asked — though from the tremor of her voice she guessetl veiy well. 
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‘ Tell me — but for George’s misfortune — I never knew liim speak of 
it before or since that day — would you — would you have given him — 
what you refused me ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Pen,’ she said, bursting into tears. 

* He deserved you better than I did,’ poor Arthur groaned forth, with 
an indescribable pang at his heart. ‘ I am but a selfish wretch, and 
George is better, nobler, truer, tliaii I am. God bless him ! ’ 

‘ Yes, Pen,’ said Laura, rcacliiiig out her hand to Iier cousin, and he 
put his arm round her, and for a moment she sobbed on liis shoulder. 

The gentle girl had had her secret, and told it. In tlie widow’s last 
journey from Fairoaks, when hastening with her mother to Arthur’s 
sick-bed, Laura had made a different confession ; and it was only when 
Warrington told his own story, and described the hoptdess condition of 
his life, that she discovered how mu(!h her feelings had changed, and 
with what tender sympathy, with what great res])0(!t, delight, and 
admiration she had grown to regard her cousin’s friend. Until she 
knew that some plans she might have dreann^d of W(u-e impossible, and 
that Warrington, reading her heart, perhaps, had told his melancholy 
story to warn her, she had not asked Iie.rself wliether it was possible 
that her affections could change ; and had Ix'c'ii shocked and scared by 
the discovery of tlu^ truth. How should »slie ha\ e told it to ITclcn, and 
confessed her shame? Poor Laura felt guilty T)efore her friend, with 
the secret whirdi she dared Jiot confide to her ; felt as if’ she had been 
ungrateful for Helen’s love and regard ; folt as if slie had been wickedly 
faithh-’ss to Pen in withdrawing tliat love from him which he did not 
even care to accept ; humbled even and ri'pentaiit Ind’ore Warriiigtou, 
lest she should have encouraged him by undue sympathy, or shown the 
preference which she began to ft'cl. 

The catastroi>he wdiich broke up Lauras home, and the grief and 
anguish wliich she felt for her mother's death, gave Ian* little leisure 
for thoughts more selfish; and by the time she rallied from that grief 
the minor one was also almost cured. It was but for a moment that 
slie liml indulged a hope alx>ut AVarringtoii. Her admiration and 
respect for liini remained as strong as ever. But the tender feeling 
with whicli she km‘W she had regarded him was schooled into such 
calmnesKS, that it may be said to have been dead and passed away. The 
pang which it loft behind was one of humility and remorse. ‘ Oh, how 
wicked and proud I was about Arthur,’ slie tlioiiglit ; ‘ liow si'lf-confidciit 
and unforgiving ! I never forgave from iny heart this poor girl, who 
was fond of liini, or liim for encouraging licr love ; and I have been 
more guilty than she, ix)or little artless creature ! I, professing to love 
one man, could listen to another only too eagerly ; ami would not pardon 
the change of feelings in Arthur, whilst I myself w^iis changing and 
unfaithful.’ And so liumiliating herself and acknowledging her weak- 
ness, the poor girl sought for strength and refuge in the maimer iii 
which she had been mjcustomed to look for them. 

She had done no wrong : but there are some folks who suffer for a 
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fault ever so tnflmg as mueli as others whose stout couscieuces can walk 
under crimes of almost any weight ; and poor Laura chose to fancy that 
she had acted in this delicate juncture of her life as a very great 
criminal. She determined that she had done Pen a great injury by 
withdrawing that love which, jirivatcly in her motlier^s hearing, she had 
bestowed upon him ; that she had been ungrateful to her dead 
benefactress by ever allowing liersclf to thiiik of another or of violating 
her promise ; and tliat, considering her own enormous crimes, she ought 
to be very gentle in judging those of others, whose tem})tations were 
much greater, very likely : and whoso motives she could not understand. 

A year ba(;k, Laura would have been indignant at the idea that 
Arthur should marry Blanche : and her high spirit would have risen as 
she thought that from worldly motives lie should stoop to one so 
unworthy. Now when the news was brought to her of such a chance 
(the intelligence was given to her by old Lady Rockminstcr, whose 
speeches were as direct and rapid as a slap on the face), the humbled 
girl winced a little at the blow, but lx)reit meekly, and witli a desperate 
jicquiescenc;e. ‘ lie lias a right to marry ; he knows a great deal more 
of the world than I do,’ she argued with herself. ‘ Blanche may not be 
so light-minded as she seemed, and who am I to be her judge ? I dare 
say it is very good that Arthur should go into Parliament and distinguish 
himself, and my duty is to do everything that lies in my pcnvcr to aid 
him and Blanche, aiul to make his home happy. I dare say I shall live 
with them. If I am godmother to one of their children, I will leave 
her my three thousand pounds ! ’ And forthwith she began to think 
what she could give Blanche out of her small treasures, and how best 
to conciliate her affection. She wrote her forthwith a kind letter, in 
which, of course, no mention was made of the plans in contemplation, 
but in which Laura recalled old times, and spoke licr good-will, and in 
reply to this she recjcived an eager answer from Blanche : in which not 
a word about marriage was said, to be sure, but Mr. Pendeniiis was 
mentioned two or three times in the letter, and they were to be hence- 
forth dearest Laura, and dearest Blanche, and loving sisters, and so 
forth. 

When Pen and Laura reached home, after Laura^s confession (Pen’s 
noble acknowledgment of his own inferiority and generous expression of 
love for Warrington causing the girl’s heart to throb, and rendering 
doubly keen those tears which she sobbed on his shoulder), a little slim 
letter was awaiting Miss Bell in the hall, at which she trembled rather 
guiltily as she unsealed it, and at which Pen blushed as he recognised 
it : for he saw instantly that it was from Blanche. 

Laura opened it hastily, and cjxst lier eyes quickly over it, as Pen 
kept his fixed on lier, blushing. 

‘She dates from London,’ Laura said. ‘She has been with old 
Bonner, La^ly Clavering’s maid. Bonner is going to marry Lightfoot 
tlie butler. Where do you think Blanche has beenr she cried out 
eagerly. 
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*To Paris, to Scotland, to the Casino T 

‘To Shepherd^s Inn, to see Fanny; but Fanny wasn’t tliere, and 
Blanche is going to leave a present for her. Isn’t it kind of her and 
thouglitfuir And she handed the letter to Pen, wlio read — 

‘ “ I saw Madame Mfere, who was scrubbing tlie room, ami looked 
at me with very scrubby looks ; but la belle Fanny was not au logis ; 
and as I heard that she was in Captain Strong’s apartments, Bonner and 
I mounted au trouihne to see this famous Ixiauty. Another disappoint- 
ment — only the Chevalier Strong and a friend of Ids in the room ; so 
we came away after all without seeing the eiicliaiitiiig Fanny. 

‘ t^envoie mille et mille baisers. When will that horrid canvas- 
sing be over 1 Sleeves are worn ” etc. etc. etc.’ 

After dinner the Doctor was reading the Times, ‘ A young gentleman 
I attended when lie was hero some eight or nine years ago, has come 
into a line fortune,’ the Doctor said. ‘I sec here announced tlie death 
of Jolin Henry Foker, Esq., of Logwood Hall, at Pan, iii the Pyrenees, 
on the 15th ult.’ 


CHAPTER LXVII 

IN WTIICH THE MAJOR IS BIDDEN TO STAND AND DELIVER 

A ny gentlonian wlio lias freipiented the * Wheel of Fortune ’ public- 
house, where it may be remenilx;rcd that Mr. James Morgan’s 
Club was held, and wliere vSir Francis Olavoring had an inter- 
view with Major Peudennis, is aware that there are three rooms for 
guests upon the ground-iloor, liesides the bar wluae tln^ landlady sits. 
One is a parlour frequented by the public at large ; to another room 
gentlemen in livery resort ; and the third apartment, on the door of 
which ‘Private’ is paiuti'd, is that hired by the Club of ‘The Con- 
fidentials,’ of which Messrs. Morgan and Lightfoot were members. 

The noiseless Morgan had listened to the conversation between Strong 
and Major Peudennis at the latter’s own lodgings, and had (tarried away 
from it matter for lumdi private siieculation ; and a desire of knowledge 
had led him to follow his master when the Major came to the ‘ Wheel 
of Fortune,’ and i-f take his place quietly in the Conlidcntial room, 
whilst Pendcunis and Clavering had tlnar disc^ourse in tlic parlour. 
There was a particular corner in the Confidential room from which 
you could hear almost all that passed in tl\c next apartment ; and as 
the conversation between the two gentlemen tlu ro was rather angry, 
and carried on in a high key, Morgan liad the benefit of overhearing 
almost the whole of it ; and wliat he heanl strengthened tlie conclusions 
which his mind had previously formed. 

‘He knew Altamont at onec, did he, wlieii he saw liim in Sydney 1 
Clavering ain’t no more married to my Lady than I am ! Altamont ’s 
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the man : Altamont ’s a convict ; young Harthur comes into Parlyment, 
and the Gov’nor promises not to split. By Jove, what a sly old rogue 
it is, that old Gov’nor! No wonder he’s anxious to make the match 
l)etwccn Blanche and Harthur : why, she ’ll have a hundred thousand 
if she ’s a penny, and bring her man a seat in Parlyment into the bargain.’ 
Nobody saw, but a physiognomist would have liked to behold, the 
expression of Mr. Morgan’s countenance, when this astounding intelli- 
gence was made clear to him. ‘ But for my hage, and the confounded 
prejudices of society,’ he said, surveying liimself in the glass, ‘dammy, 
James ‘JMorgan, you might marry her yourself.’ But if he could not 
marry Miss Blanche ami her fortune, Morgan thought he (jould mend 
liis own by the possession of this information, and that it might be pro- 
(hujtive of benefit to him from very many sources. Of all the persons 
whom the secret affc(ded, the greater Jiuml)er would not like to have it 
known. For instance. Sir Francis Clavering, whose fortune it involved, 
would wish to keep it quite ; Colonel Altamont, whose neck it impli- 
cated, would naturally be desirous to hush it ; and that young upstart 
beiist, Mr. Harthur, wlio was for gettiu’ into Parlyment on the strenth 
of it, and was as proud as if he was a duke with Jialf a millium a year 
(siK^h, wc grieve to say, was Morgan’s opinion of his cmidoyci’s nephew),, 
would pay any tin' nk sooner than let the world know that he was married 
to a convick’s daughter, and had got his seat in Parlyment by trafficking 
with this secret. As ff)r Lady C., Morgan thought, if slie ’s tired of 
Claveriiig, and wants to got rid of liim, she ’ll pay : if she ’s frightened 
about her son, and fond of the little beggar, she’ll pay all the same: 
and Miss Blaiufhe will certainly come down handsome to tlie man wlio 
w'ill put her into her rights, which she was unjustly defrauded of them, 
and no mistake. ‘ Dammy,’ com-ludod the valet, rollecting iqx)!! this 
wonderful hand which luck had given him to play, ‘ with smth cards as 
these, James Morgan, you arc a made man. It may be a reglar enowity 
to me. Every one of ’em must susscri])c. And with what I ’ve made 
already, I may cut business, give my old Gov’iior warning, turn gentle- 
man, and have a servant of my own, begad.’ Entertaining himself with 
calculations such as these, that were not a little likely to p(‘rturb a man’s 
spirit, Mr. Morgan showed a very great (l(\greo of self-command by 
appearing and being calm, and by not allowing his future prospects in 
any way to interfere with his present duties. 

One of the persons whom the story chiefly concerned. Colonel Alta- 
]nont, was a.l»sent from London when Morgan was thus made acquainted 
with his history. The valet knew of Sir Francis Clavering’s Shepherd’s 
Inn haunt, and walked thither an hour or two after the Baronet and 
Pendeniiis had had their conversation together. But that bird was 
flown ; Colonel Altamont had received his Derby winnings, and was 
gone to the Continent. The fact of his absence was exceedingly vexa- 
tious to Mr. Morgan. ‘ He ’ll drop all that money at the gambling-shops 
on the Rhind, thought Morgan, ‘and I might have had a good bit of it. 
It ’s confounded annoying to think he ’s gone and couldn’t have waited 
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a few days longer/ Hope, triuraphant or defeiTe<l, amlntion or disap- 
liointment, victory or patient ambush, Morgan lx)re all alike, with similar 
ccpiable countenance. Until the proper day came, the Major^s boots were 
varnished, and his hair was curled, his early cup of tea v^as brought to 
his bedside, his oaths, rebukes, and senile satire borne, with silent 
obsequious fidelity. Who would think, to see him waiting upon his 
master, packing and shouldering his trunks, and occasionally assisting 
at tal)le at the country houses where he might be staying, that Morgan 
was richer than his employer, and knew his secrets and other people’s ] 
In tlie })rofessioii Mr. Morgan was greatly respc(‘ted and admired, and 
his reputation for wealth and wisdom got him much renowji at most 
supper-tables: the younger gentlemen vobHl hiin stoopid, a feller of no 
ideas, and a fogey, in a word : but not one of them would not say amen 
to the heartfelt prayer whicli some of the most serious-minded among 
the goutlemen uttered, ‘ When I die may I cut up as well as Morgan 
Peudennis ! ’ 

As became a man of fashion. Major Peadonnis spent the autumn 
passing from house to house of such country friends as were at home to 
receive him, and if the Duke happeinid to be abroad, or the Marquis in 
Scotland, condescending to sqjoiu-n with Sir John or the plain Stpiire. 
To say the truth, the old gentleman’s reputation was somewhat on the 
wane : many of the men of his time had died out, and the occupants of 
their halls and the present wearers of their tith^s knew not Major Pen- 
dennis ; and little cared for bis traditions of tlie wild Prince and Poins, 
and of the heroes of fasliiou passed away. It must have .stru(*.k the good 
man with melancholy as he walked by many a London door, to think 
liow seldom it was now opened for him, and how often lie used to knock 
at it — to what banquets and welcome he used to pass through it— a 
score of years back. lie began to owui that he was no longer of the 
present age, and dimly to ajqirehend that tlie ymmg men laughed at liim. 
Such melancholy musings must come across many a ]\ill Mall jiliilosojdier. 
The men, thinks ho, arc not such as they used to be in his time ; tlie old 
grand manner and courtly grace of life arc gone : Avliat is Castlewood 
House and the present Castlewood compared to the magniiicence of the 
old mansion and owner? The late lord came to London with four post- 
chaises and sixteen horses : all the West Road Imrried out to look at his 
cavah^ade ; the people in London streets even stopped as his procession 
passed them. The present lord travels with five bagmen in a raihvay 
carriage, and sneaks away from the station, smoking a cigar in a 
brougliam. The late lord in autumn filled Castlew^ood with company, 
wiio drank claret till midnight : the present man buries himself in a hut 
on a Scotch mountain, and passes November in two or three closets in 
an entresol at Paris, where his amusements are a dinner at a caf^ and a 
lx)X at a little theatre. What a contrast there is bctwa^eii his Lady 
Lorraine, the Regent’s Lady LoiTaine, and her little Ladyship of the 
present era! He figures to himself the first, beautiful gorgeous, 
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magnificent in diamonds and velvets, daring in rouge, the wits of the 
world (tlic old wits, the old polished gentlemen — not the canaille of 
to-day vith their language of the cabstand, and their coats smelling 
of smoke) bowing at her feet ; and then thinks of to-day’s Lady Lorraine 
— a little woman in a black silk gown, like a governess, who talks 
astronomy, and labouring classes, and emigration, and the deuce knows 
what, and lurks to church at eight o’clock in the moniing. Abbots- 
Lorraine, that used to be the noblest house in the county, is turned into 
a monastery — a regular La Trappe. They don’t drink two glasses of wine 
after dinner, and every other m*an at table is a country curate, with a 
white neckcloth, whose talk is about Polly Higson’s progress at school, or 
Widow Watkins’ lumbago. ‘ And the other young men, those lounging 
guardsmen and great lazy dandies — sprawling over sofas and billiard' 
tables, and stealing off to smoke pipes in each other’s bedrooms, caring 
for nothing, reverencing nothing, not even an old gentleman who has 
known their fathers and their betters, not even a pretty woman — what 
a difference there is b(‘tween these men wlio poison the veiy turnips 
and stubble-fields with their tobace.0, and the gentlemen of our time ! ’ 
thinks the Major ; ‘ the breed is gone — there ’s no use for ’em ; tluy ’re 
replaced by a parcel of damned cotton-spinners and utilitarians, and 
young sprigs of parsons with their hair combed down their bacdcs. I ’m 
getting old ; they ’re getting past me : they laugh at us old boys,’ 
thought old Pendeunis. And he was not far wrong ; the times and 
manners which he admired were pretty i.c'arly gone — the gay young 
men ‘larked’ him iiTcvercntly, whilst the serious youth had a grave 
pity and wonder at him, which would have been even more painful to 
bear, had the old gentleman been aware of its extent. But he was 
rather simple : his examination of moral questions had never been very 
deep ; it had never struck him, perhaps, until very lately, that he was 
otherwise than a most respecbiblc and rather fortunate man. Is there 
no old age but his witliout reverence ? Did youtliful folly never jeer 
at other bald pates ? For the past two or three years, he had begun to 
perceive that his day was w^ell-nigh over, and that the men of the new 
time had lx‘gun to reign. 

After a rather unsuccessful autumn season, then, during which he 
was faithfully followed by Mr. Morgan, his nephew Arthur being 
engaged, as w o have seen, at Clavering, it luippencd that Major Pen- 
deniiis came back for a while to London, at the dismal end of October, 
wiieii the fogs and the lawyers conic to town. Who has not looked 
with interest at those loaded cabs, piled Ixixes, and crowded children, 
rattling through the streets on the dun October evenings ; stopping at 
the dark houses, wiiere they discharge nurse and infant, girls, matron 
and father, whose holidays are over? Yesterday it was France and 
sunshine, or Broadstairs and lil^crty ; to-day comes work and a yellow 
fog ; and, ye gods ! w^hat a heap of bills there lies in Master’s study. 
And the clerk has brought the lawyer’s papers from Chambers ; and in 
half-an-hour the literary man knows that the printer’s lx)y will be in the 
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passage : and Mr. Smith with that little account (that particular little 
account) has called presenticnt of your arrival, and has left wor<l that 
he will call to-morrow morning at ten. Wlio amongst us has not sjiid 
good-bye to his holiday ; returned to dun London, ami his fate ; surveyed 
his labours and liabilities laid out before him, and been aware of that 
inevitable little account to settle 1 Smith and his little account in the 
morning, symbolise duty, diiliculty, struggle, which you will meet, let 
us hope, friend, with a manly and honest heart. — And you think of 
him, as the children are slumbering once more in their own beds, and 
the watchful housewife tenderly pretends to sleep. 

Old Pendennis had no special labours or bills to encounter on the 
morrow, as he had no affection at home to soothe him. He had always 
money in his desk sufficient for his wants ; and being by nature and 
habit tolerably indifferent to the wants of other peojffe, these latter 
were not likely to disturb him. But a gentleman may be out of temper 
though he does not owe a shilling : and though he may bo ever so 
selfish, he must occasionally feel dispirited and lonely. He had had 
two or three twinges of gout in the country-house wliere he had been 
staying ; the birds were wild and shy, and tlie walking over tlu^ 
ploughed fields had fatigued him deuccdly : the young men had laughed 
at him, and he had been jx^evish at tiible once or twice : he had not 
been able to get his wliist of an evening ; and, in fine, was glad to come 
away. In all his dealings with Morgan, his valet, he had been exceed- 
ingly sulky and discontented. He had sworn at him and abused him for 
many days past. Tie had scalded his mouth with ba<l soup at Swindon. 
He had left his umbrella in the railroad carriage : at which piece of 
forgetfulness he was in such a rage, that he cui-simI IMorgan more freely 
than ever. Both the chimneys smoked furiously in his lodgings ; and 
when he ciiused the windows to be flung open, he swore so acri- 
moniously, that Morgan was inclined to fling him out of window, 
too, through that opened cjxsement. The valet swore after his master, 
as Pendennis went down tlie street on liis way to the Club, 

Bays’s was not at all pleasant. The house had been new painted, 
and smelt of varnish and turpentine, and a large streak of white paint 
inflicted itself on the ku^k of the old l)oy’s fur-collared surtout. The 
dinner was not good : and the three most odious nuiii in all London — 
old Hawkshaw, v hose cough and aecompaniments arc fit to make any 
man imeomfortable ; oh I Colonel Gripley, who seizes on all the news- 
'papers; and that irre(biimable old bore Jawkins, wlio would come and 
dine at the next table to Pendennis, and d(;scribe to him every inn-bill 
which he had paid in his foreign tour ; each and all of these disagreeable' 
personages and incidents had contributed to make Major Pendennis 
miserable ; and the Club waiter trod on his toe as he brouglit him his 
coffee. Never alone appear the Immortals. The Furies always hunt 
in company: they pursued Pendennis from home to the Club, and 
from the Club home. 

Whilst the Major was absent from iiis lodgings, Morgan had been 

2o 
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seated in the landhidy’s parlour, drinking freely of hot brandy-and-water, 
and pouring out on Mrs. Brixhain some of the abuse which he had 
received from his master upstairs. Mrs. Brixham was Morgan’s slave. 
He was his landlady’s landlord. He had bought the lease of the house 
which she rented ; he had got her name and her son’s to acceptances, 
and a bill of sale which made him master of the luckless widow’s 
furniture. The young Brixliam was a clerk in an insurance-office, and 
Morgan could put him into what he called quod any day. Mrs. Brixham 
was a clergyman’s widow, and Mr. Morgan, after performing his duties 
on the first floor, had a pleasure in making the old lady fetch him his 
bootjack and his slippers. She wtis his slave. The little black profiles 
of her sou and daughter ; the very picture of Tiddle(;ot Church, where 
she was married, and her ix)or dt^ar Brixham lived and died, was now 
Morgan’s proi)erty, as it hung there over the mantelpiece of his back- 
parlour. Morgan sate in the widow’s baedc-rooin, in the ex-curate’s old 
horsehair study-chair, making Mrs. Brixham bring supper for him, and 
fill his glass again and again. 

The liquor was bouglit with the poor woman’s own coin, and hence 
Morgan indulged in it only the more freely ; and he had eaten his supper 
and was drinking a third tumbler when old Peudennis returned from 
tlie Club, and went upstairs to his rooms. Mr. Morgan swore very 
savagely at him and his bell, when he heard the latter, and finished his 
tumbler of brandy before he went up to answer the summons. 

He received the abuse consequent on this delay in silence, nor did 
the Major condescend to read, in the flushed face and glaring eyes of the 
man, the anger under which he was labouring. The old gentleman’s 
foot-bath was at the fire ; his gown and slippers awaiting him there. 
Morgan knelt down to bike his boots off with due subordination : and 
as the Major abused him from above, kc^pt up a growl of maledictions 
IkjIow at liis feet. Tims, wlieu Peudennis was crying ‘ Confound you, 
sir, mind that strap — curse you, don’t wrench my foot off,’ Morgan sotto 
voce below was expressing a wish to strangle him, drown him, and punch 
his head off. 

The boots removed, it became necessary to divest Mr. Pendennis of 
his coat : and for this purpose the valet had necessarily to approach 
very near to his employer ; so near that Pendennis could not but j^erceive 
what Mr. Morgan’s late occupation liad been ; to which he adverted in 
that simple and forcible phraseology which men are sometimes in the 
habit of using to their domestics; informing Morgan tliat he was a 
drunken beast, and that he smelt of biandy. 

At this the man broke out, losing patience, and flinging up all sub- 
ordination, ‘ I ’m drunk, am I ? I 'm a beast, am I ? I ’m d d, am 

I ? you infernal old miscreant. Shall I wring your old head off, and 
drownd yer in that pail of water? Do you think I ’m a-goin’ to bear 
your confounded old harrogance, you old Wigsby! Chatter your old 
liivories at me, do you, you grinning old baboon ! Come on, if you are 
a man, and can stand to a man. Ha I you coward, knives, knives ! ' 
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‘ If you advance a step I ’ll send it into you,’ said the Major, seizing 
up a knife that was on the table near him. ‘ Go downstairs, you drunken 
brute, and leave the house ; send for your book and your wages in the 

morning, and never let me see your insolent face again. This d d 

impertinence of yours has been growing for some months past. You 
have been growing too rich. You are not fit for service. Get out of it, 
and out of the house.^ 

‘And where would you wish me to go, pray, out of the ’ouse 1 ’ asked 
the man, ‘ and won’t it be equal convenient to-morrow inornin’ ? — 
fay mame shose, sivvaplai/y munseer ? ’ 

‘ Silence, you beast, and go I ’ cried out the Major. 

Morgan began to laugh, with rather a sinister laugh. ‘ Look yere, 
Pendennis,’ he said, seating himself ; ‘ since I ’ve been in this room you ’ve 

called me beast, brute, dog : and d d me, haven’t you ? How do you 

suppose one man likes that sort of talk from another'? How many 
years have I waited on you, and how many damns and cusses have you 
given me, along with my wages ? Do you think a man ’s a dog, that 
you can talk to him in this way 1 If I choose to drink a little, why 
shouldn’t I? I’ve vseeii many a gentleman drunk forin’ly, and per’aps 
have the ’abit from them. I ain’t a-goin' to leave this house, old feller, 
and shall I tell you why*! The house is my house, every stick of 
furnitur’ in it is mine, excep’ you?' old traps, and your shower-bath, and 
your wig-box. I ’ve bouglit tlie placic, I tell you, with my own industry 
and perseverance. I can show a hundred pound, where you can sliow 
fifty, c>r your (himned supcrsellious nephew either. I’ve served you 
honourable, done everythiiik for you these dozen years, and I ’m a dog, 
am I *? I ’m a beast, am I '? That ’s the languag(i for gentlemen, not 
for our rank. But I ’ll bear it no more. I throw up your service ; 
I ’m tired on it ; I ’ve combed your old wig and buckled your old girths 
and waistbands long enough, I tell you. Don’t look savage at me, I ’m 
sitting in my own chair, in my own room, a-telling the truth to you. 
I’ll be your beast, and your brute, and your dog no more. Major 
Pendennis ’Alf Pay.’ 

The fury of the old gentleman, met by the servant’s abrupt revolt, 
had been shocked and cooled by the concussion, as much as if a sudden 
shower-bath or a pail of cold water had been flung upon liim. That 
effect produced, and his anger calmed, ^Morgan’s speech had interested 
him, and he rather respected his adversary, and his courage in facing 
him, as of old days, in the fencing-room, he would have admired the 
opponent who hit him, 

‘You are no longer my servant,’ the Major said: ‘and the house 
may bo yours ; but the lodgings are mine, and you will ha^'e the good- 
ness to leave them. To-morrow morning, when we liave settled our 
accounts, I shall remove into otlier quarters. In the meantime, I desire 
to go to bed, and have not the slightest wish for your further company.’ 

‘ We have a settlement, don’t you be afraid,’ Morgan said, getting 
up from his chair. ‘ I ain’t done with you yet ; nor with your family, 
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nor with the Claverii)g family, Major Pendeniiis ; and tliat you shall 
know/ 

‘Have the goodness to leave the room, sir; — I'm tired,' said the 
Major. 

‘ Hah ! you '11 be more tired of me afore you 've done,' answered the 
man, with a sneer, and walked out of the room ; leaving the Major to 
compose himself, as best he miglit, after the agitation of this extra- 
ordinary scene. 

He sate and mused by his fireside over the past events, and the con- 
founded impudence and ingratitude of servants ; and thought how he 
should get a new man : how devilish unpleasant it was for a man of his 
age, and with his habits, to part with a fellow to whom he had been 
accustomed : how Morgan had a receipt for boot-varnish, which was 
incomparably better and more comfortable to the feet than any he liad 
ever tried ; how very well lie made mutton-broth, and tended him when 
he was unwell. ‘ Gad, it 's a hard thing to lose a fellow of that sort : 
but he must go,' thought the Major. ‘He has grown rich, and impudent 
since he has grown rich. He was horribly tipsy and abusive to-night. 
We must part, and I must go out of the lodgings. Daminy, I like the 
lodgings ; I 'm used to 'em. It 's very unpleasant, at my time of life, 
to change my quarters.' And so on, mused the old gentleman. The 
shower-bath had done him good : the testiness was gone ; the loss of 
the umbrella, the smell of paint at the Club, were forgotten under the 
superior excitement. ‘ Confound the insolent villain ! ' thought the old 
gentleman. ‘He understood my w'ants to a nicety; he was the best 
servant in England.' He thought about his servant as a man thinks of 
a horse that has carried him long and well, and that lias come down 
with him, and is safe no longer. How tlie deuce to replace him? 
Where can he get such another animal ? 

In these melancholy cogitations the Major, who had donned his own 
clressing-gown and replaced his h(3ad of hair (a little grey had been 
introduced into the coiffure of late by Mr. Truefitt, which had given tlio 
Major's head the most artless and respectable appearance) ; in these 
cogitations, we say, the Major, who had taken off his wig and put on 
Ids night-handkerchief, sate absorbed by the fireside, when a feeble 
knock came et his door, which was j^reseiitly opened by the landlady of 
the lodgings. 

‘ God bless my soul, Mrs. Brixham ! ' cried out the Major, startled 
that a lady should behold him in the simple appareil of his night- 
toilette. ‘ It — it 's very late, Mrs. Brixham.' 

‘ I wish I miglit speak to you, sir,' said the landlady, very piteously. 

‘About Morg^an, I suppose? He has cooled himself at the pump. 
Can't take him back, Mrs. Brixham. Impossible. I'd determined to 
jmrt with him before, when I heard of his dealings in the discount 
business — 1 suppose you've heard of them, Mrs. Brixham? My 
servant 's a capitalist, Iwigad.' 

‘Oh, sir,' said Mrs. Brixham, ‘I know it to my cost. I borrowed 
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from him a little money five years ago ; and though I have paid him 
many times over, I am entirely in his power. I am ruined by him, sir. 
Eveiything I had is his. He ’s a dreadful man,’ 

‘ Eh, Mrs. Brixham 1 tant 2m — dev’lish sorry for you, and that I 
must quit your house after lodging here so long : there ’s no help for it. 
I must go.’ 

‘ He says wo must all go, sir,’ sobbed out the luckless widow. * He 
came downstairs from you just now — he had been drinking, and it 
always makes him very wicked — and he said that you had insulted him, 
sir, and treated him like a dog, and spoken to him unkindly ; and he 
swore he would be revenged; and — and, I owe him a hundred and 
twenty pounds, sir, — and lie has a bill of sale of all my furniture — and 
says he will turn me out of iny house, and send my poor George to 
prison. Ho has been the ruin of my family, that man.’ 

* Dev’lish sorry, Mrs. Brixham ; pray bike a chair. What can I do ] ’ 

‘ Could you not intercede with him for us? George will give half his 
allowance : my daughter can send something. If you will but stay on, 
sir, and pay a quarter’s rent in advance ’ 

‘ My good madam, I would as soon give you a quarter in atlvanco as 
not, if I W('rc going to stay in the lodgings. But I can’t ; and I can’t 
afford to fling away twenty pounds, my good madam. I ’m a poor half- 
pay officiu*, and want every shilling I have, b(‘gad. As far as a few 
pounds goes — say five pounds — I don’t say — and shall bo most happy, 
and that sort of thing : and I ’ll give it to you in the morning with 
pleasure; but — but it’s getting late, and I have nnrde a railroad 
journey.’ 

‘ God’s will bo done, sir,’ said the poor woman, drying her tears. ‘ I 
must bear my fate.’ 

‘ And a dev’lish hard one it is, and most sincerely I pity you, Mrs. 
Brixham. I — I ’ll say ton pounds, if you will permit me. Good-night.’ 

‘Mr. Morgan, sir, when he came downstairs, and when — when I 
besought liim to have pity on mo, and told him he had been the min 
of my family, said something which I did not well understand — that he 
would ruin every family in the house — that he knew something would 
bring you down too — and that you shoidd pay him for your — your 
insolence to him. I — I must own to you, that I went down on my 
knees to him, sir ; ;md he said, with a dreadful oath against you, that 
he would have you on your knees.’ 

‘Me? — by Gad, that is too pleasant! Where is the confounded 
fellow?’ 

‘He went away, sir. He said he should see you in the morning. 
Oh, pray try and pacify him, and save mo and my poor boy.’ And the 
widow went away with this prayer, to pass her night as she might, and 
look for the dreadful morrow. 

The last words about himself excited Major Pendennis so much, that 
his compassion for Mrs. Brixham’s misfortunes was quite forgotten in 
the consideration of his own case. 
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‘Me on my kiioes?’ thought he, as he got into bed: ‘confound his 
impudence. Who ever saw mo on my knees ? What the devil does tlie 
fellow know 1 Gad, I Ve not had an affair these twenty years. I defy 
him.’ And the old campaigner turned round and slept pretty sound, 
being rather excited and amused by the events of tlie day — the last day 
in Bury Street, he was determined it should be. ‘ For it ’s impossible to 
stay on with a valet over me, and a bankrupt landhidy. What good can 
I do this poor devil of a woman'? I ’ll give her twenty pound — there’s 
Warrington’s twenty pound, which he has just paid — but what ’s the use *? 
Slie ’ll want more, and more, and more, and that cormorant Morgan will 
swallow all. No, dammy, I can’t afford to know poor people ; and 
to-morrow I ’ll say good-bye — to Mrs. Brixham and Mr. Morgan.’ 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR NEITHER YIELDS HIS MONEY 
NOR Ills LIFE 

E arly next morning Pendennis’s shutters were o])en(Hl by 
Morgan, who appeared as usual, with a face perfectly grave 
and respectful, bearing with him the old gentleman’s clothes, 
cans of water, and elaborate toilette requisites. 

‘ It ’s you, is it ? ’ said the old fellow from his bed. ‘ I shan’t take 
you back again, you understand.’ 

‘I’ave not the least wish to be took bw.k agin. Major Pendemiis,’ 
Mr. Morgan said, wdtli grave dignity, ‘nor to serve you nor hany man. 
But as I wish you to be comf’table as long as you stay in my house, I 
came up to do what ’s ne’ssary.’ And once more, and for the last time, 
Mr. James Morgan laid out the silver dressing-case, and strapped the 
shining razor. 

These offices concluded, he addressed himself to the Major with an 
indescribable solemnity, and said : ‘ Thinkin’ that you would most likely 
be in want of a respectable pusson, until you suited yourself, I spoke to 
a young man last night, who is ’ere.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the warrior in the tent-bed. 

‘He ’ave lived in the fust fam’lies, and I can wouch for his 
respectability.’ 

‘You are menstrous polite,’ grinned the old Major. And the truth is, 
that after the occurrences of the previous evening, Morgan had gone out 
to his own Club at the ‘ Wheel of Fortune,’ and there finding Frosch, a 
courier and valet just returned from a foreign tour with young Lord 
Cubley, and for the present disposable, had represented to Mr. Frosch, 
that he, Morgan, had had ‘ a devil of a blow hup with his own Gov’nor, 
and was going to retire from the business haltogether, and that if Frosch 
wanted a tempo’ry job, he might prob’bly liave it by applying in Bury 
Street.’ 
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‘You are very polite/ said the Major, ‘and your recommendation, I 
am sure, will have every weight/ 

Morgan blushed; he felt his master was ‘a-chaffin’ of him/ ‘The 
man have awaited on you before, sir,' he said with great dignity. ‘ Lord 
Do la Pole, sir, gave him to his nephew young Lord Cubley, and he have 
been with him on his foring tour, and not wishing to go to Fitzursc 
Castle, which Frosch's chest is delicate, and he cannot bear the cold 
in Scotland, he is free to serve you or not, as you choose.’ 

‘I repeat, sir, that you are exceedingly polite,’ said the Major. 
‘Come in, Frosch — you will do very well — Mr. Morgan, wiU you have 
the great kindness to ’ 

‘I shall show him what is ne’ssary, sir, and what is custom’ry for 
you to wish to ’ave done. Will you ple^e to take breakfast ’ere or 
at tlie Club, Major Pcndennis ? ’ 

‘With your kind permission, I will breakfast here, and afterwards 
wo will make our little arrangements/ 

‘ If you please, sir/ 

* Will you now oblige me by leaving the room 1 ’ 

Moi*gan withdrew : the excessive politeness of his ex-employer made 
him almost as angry as the Major’s bitterest words. And whilst the 
old gentleman is making his mysterious toilette, wc will also modestly 
retire. 

After breakfast Major Pendennis and his new aide-de-camp o(;cupied 
themselves in preparing for their departiue. The establishment of the 
old bachelor wjis not very compli(!atcd. He encumbered himself witli 
no useless wardrobe. A Bible (liis mother’s), a roiid-book, Pen’s novel 
(calf elegant), and tlio Duke of Wellington’s Despatches, with a few 
prints, maps, and portraits of that illustrious OciKjral, and of various 
sovereigns and consorts of this country, and of the General under whom 
Major Pendennis had served in India, formed his literary and artistical 
collection : he was always ready to mandi at a few hours’ notice, and 
the cases in which lie had brought his property into his lodgings some 
fifteen years before were still in the lofts, amply sufficient to receive 
all his goods. These, the young woman who did the work of the house, 
and who was known by the name of Betty to her mistress and of Slavey 
to Mr. Morgan, brouglit down from their resting-place, and obediently 
dusted and cleaned under the eyes of the terrible Morgan. His de- 
meanour was guarded and solemn ; he had spoken no word as yet to 
Mrs. Brixham respecting his threats of the past night, but ho looked 
as if he would execute them, and the ]x>or widow tremblingly awaited 
her fate. 

Old Pendennis, armed with his cane, superintended the package of 
his goods and chattels, under the hands of Mr. Frosch, and the Slavey 
burned such of his papers as he did not care to keep : flung open doors 
and closets until they were all empty ; and now all boxes and chests 
were closed, except his desk, which \ras ready to receive the final accounts 
of Mr. Morgan. 
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That individual now made his appearance, and brought his books. 
‘ As I wish to speak to you in privick, per’aps you will ’ave the kindness 
to request Frosch to step downstairs,’ he said, on entering. 

* Bring a couple of cabs, Frosch, if you please — and wait downstairs 
until I ring for you,’ said the Major. Morgan saw Frosch downstairs, 
watched him go along the street upon his errand, and produced his books 
and accounts, which were simjde and very easily settled. 

‘And now, sir,’ said he, having pocketed the cheque which his 
cx-employer gave liim, and signed his name to liis book with a flourish, 
‘and now that accounts is closed between us, sir,’ he said, ‘I porpose 
to speak to you as one man to another ’ (Morgan liked the sound of his 
own voice ; and, as an individual, indulged in public speaking whenever 
he could get an opportunity, at the Club, or the housekeeper’s room), 
‘and I must tell you, that I’m in possuss ion of certing infamation* 

‘And may I inquire of what nature, pray?’ asked the Major. 

‘ It ’s valuable information, Major Pendennis, as you know very well. 
I know of a marriage as is no marriage — of a honoumble Baronet as is 
no more married than I am ; and which his wife is married to somebody 
else, as you know too, sir.’ 

Pendennis at once understood all. ‘ Ha ! this accounts for your 
behaviour. You have lx‘cn listening at the door, sir, I suppose,’ said 
the Major, looking very haughty. ‘I forgot to look at the keyhole 
when I went to that public-house, or I might have suspected what sort 
of a person wjis behind it.’ 

‘ I may have my schemes as you may have yours, I suppose,’ answerctl 
Morgan. ‘ I may get my information, and I may act on that information, 
and I may find that information valuable as anybody else may. A poor 
servant may have a bit of luck as well ixs a gentleman, mayn’t he? 
Don’t you be putting on your ’aughty looks, sir, and coinin’ the aristoijrat 
over me. That’s all gammon with me. I’m an Englishman, I am, 
and as good as you.’ 

‘ To what the devil does this tend, sir ? and how does the secret 
which you have surprised concern me, I should like to know ? ’ asked 
Major Pendennis, with great majesty. 

‘ How does it concern me, indeed ? how grand we arc ! How docs it 
concern my nephew, I wonder? How does it concern my nephew’s 
seat in Parlyment : and to sulioriiatioii of bigamy ? How docs it concern 
that ? What, are you to be the only man to have a secret, and to trade 
on it ? Why shouldn’t I go halves. Major Pendennis ? I ’ve found it out, 
too. Look here ! I ain’t goin’ to be unreasonable with you. Make it 
wortli my while, and I ’ll keep the thing close. Let Mr. Arthur take 
his seat, and liis rich wife, if you like ; I don’t want to marry her. But 
I will have my share, as sure as my name ’s James Morgan. And if 
I don’t ’ 

‘And if you don’t, sir — what?’ Pendennis asked. 

‘If I don’t, I split, and tell all. I smash Clavering, and have him 
and his wife up for bigamy — so help me, I will ! I smash young 
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HopefuPs marriage, and I show up you and him as makin’ mse of this 
secret, in order to squeeze a seat in Parlyment out of Sir Francis, and a 
fortune out of his wife.' 

‘ Mr. Pendennis knows no more of this business than the babe un> 
born, sir,' cried the Major, aghast. ‘No more than Lady Clavering, 
than Miss Amory docs.' 

‘ Tell that to the marines. Major,' replied the valet ; ‘ that cock won’t 
fight with me.' 

‘ Do you doubt my word, you villain 1 ' 

‘ No bad language. I don’t care one twopcnce-'a’p'ny whether your 
word ’s true or not. I tell you, I intend this to be a nice little annuity 
to me. Major ; for I have every one of you ; and I ain’t such a fool as 
to let you go. I should say that you might make it five hundred a 
year to mo among you, easy. Pay me down the first quarter now, and 
I'm as mum as a mouse. Just give me a note for one-twenty-five. 
There 's your cheque-book on your desk.' 

‘ And there 's this too, you villain,' cried the old gentleman. In the 
desk to which the valet pointed was a little double-barrelled pistol, 
which had belonged to Pendennis's old patron, the Indian commander- 
in-chief, and which had acciowipanied him in many a campaign. ‘ One 
more word, you scoundrel, and I '11 shoot you, like a mad dog. Stop — 
by Jove, I ’ll do it now. You '11 assault me, will you ? You '11 strike 
at an old man, will you, you lying coward ? Kneel down and say your 
prayers, sir, for by tine Lord you shall di(‘.' 

The Major’s face glared with rage at his adversary, who looked 
terrified before him for a moment, and at the next, with a shriek of 
‘Murder I' sjming towards the open window, under which a policeman 
happened to be on his beat. ‘ Murder ! ' Police ! ' bellowed Mr. Morgan. 

To his surprise. Major Pendennis wheeled away the table and walked 
to the other window, which was also open. He beckoned the police- 
man. ‘ Come up here, policeman,' he said, and then went and placed 
himself against the door. 

‘You miserable sneak,' he said to Morgan; ‘the pistol hiisn’t been 
loaded these fifteen years, as you would have known very well, if you 
had not been such a (ioward. That j)olic('inau is coming, and I will 
have him up, and have your tnmks searched ; I have reason to bc'lieve 
that you are a thief, sir. I know you are. I ’ll swear to the things.' 

‘ You gave 'em to me — you gave 'em to me ! ' cried IVIorgan. 

The Major laughed. ‘We'll see,' he said; and the guilty valet 
remembered some fine lawn -fronted shirts- a certain gold-headed cane 
— an opera-glass, which he had forgotten to bring down, and of which 
he had assumed the use along with certain articles of his master's 
clothes, which the old dandy neither wore nor askeil for. 

Policeman X entered, followed by the scared Mrs. Brixham and her 
maid-of-all-work, who had been at the door and found S(mie difliculty in 
closing it against the street amateurs, who wished to see the row. The 
Major began instantly to speak. 
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* I have had occasion to dischai^e this drunken scoundrel/ said, 

‘ Both last night and this morning he insulted and assaulted me, I am 
an old man and took up a pistol. You see it is not loaded, and this 
coward cried out before he was hurt. I am glad you are come. I was 
charging him with taking my property, and desired to examine his 
trunks and his room.’ 

‘ The velvet cloak you ain’t worn these three years, nor the weskits, 
and I tlioiight I might take the shirts, and I — I take my hoath I 
intended to put back the hopera-glass,’ roared Morgan, writhing with 
rage and terror. 

‘ The man acknowledges that he is a thief,’ the Major said calmly. 
* He has been in my service for years, and I have treated him with 
cveiy kindness and confidence. We will go upstairs and examine his 
trunks.’ 

In those trunks Mr. Morgan had things which he would fain keep 
from public eyes. Mr. Morgan, the bill-discounter, gave goods as well 
as money to his customers. He provided young s}xjndthrifts with 
snuff-boxes and pins and jewels and pictures and cigars, and of a very 
doubtful quality those cigars and jewels and pictures were. Their 
display at a police-office, the discovery of his o(;cult profession, and the 
exposure of the Major’s property, which lie had appropriated, indeed, 
rather tlian stolen, — would not have added to the reputation of Mr. 
Morgan. He looked a piteous image of terror and discomfiture. 

‘ He ’ll smash me, will he 1 ’ thought the Major. ‘ I ’ll crush him 
now, and finish with him.’ 

But he paused. He looked at poor Mrs. Brixham’s scared face ; and 
he thought for a moment to himself that the man brought to bay 
and in prison might make discdosurcs which had best be kept secret^ 
and that it was best not to de^al too fierc.ely with a desperate man. 

‘ Stop,’ he said, ‘ policeman. I ’ll speak with this man by himself.’ 

‘ Do you give Mr. JMorgaii in charge ? ’ said the policeman. 

‘ I have brought no charge as yet,’ the Major said, with a significant 
look at his man. 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ whispered Morgan, very low. 

‘Go outside the door, and wait there, policeman, if you please. — 
Now, Morgan, you have played one game with me, and you have not 
had the best of it, my good man. No, begad, you ’vc not had the best 
of it, though you had the best hand ; and you ’ve got to pay too, now, 
you scoundrel.’ 

‘Yes, sir/ said the man. 

‘ I ’ve only found out within the last week, the game which you have 
been driving, you villain. Young De Boots, of the Blues, recognised 
you as the man who came to barracks, and did business, one-third in 
money, one third in eau-de-Cologne, and one-third in French prints, you 
confounded demure old sinner I I didn’t miss anything, or care a straw 
what you ’d taken, you booby ; but I took the shot, and it hit — ^hit the 
bull’s-eye, begad. Dammy, sir, I ’m an old campaigner.’ 
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‘What do you want with me, Bir*?’ 

‘ 1 11 tell you. Your bills, I suppose, you keep al^out you in that 
dem^d gi*eat leather pocket-book, don^t you? You 11 burn Mrs. 
Brixham’s bill ? * 

‘ Sir, I ain’t a-goin’ to part with my property,’ growled the man. 

‘ You lent her sixty pounds five years ago. She and that poor devil 
of an insurance clerk, her son, have paid you fifty jx)unds a year ever 
since ; and you have got a bill of sale of her furniture, and her note of 
hand for a hundred and fifty pounds. She told me so last night. By 
Jove, sir, you’ve bled that poor woman enough.’ 

‘ I won’t give it up,’ said Morgan. ‘ If I do I ’in ^ 

‘ Policeman ! ’ cried the Major. 

‘You shall have the bill,’ said Morgan. ‘You’re not going to take 
money of me, and you a gentleman ? ’ 

‘ I shall want you directly,’ said the Major to X, who here entered, 
and who again witlidrcw. 

‘ No, my good sir,’ the old gentleman continued ; ‘ I have not any 
desire to have further pecuniaiy transactions with you; but wo will 
draw out a little paper, which you will liave the kindness to sign. No, 
stop ! — you shall write it : you have imju’oved iniinensely in writing of 
late, and have now a very good hand. You shall sit down and write, 
if you please — there, at tliat table — so — let me see — wo may as well 
have the date. Write “Bury Street, St. James’s, October 21, 18 — 

And Morgan wrote as he was instructed, and as the pitiless old 
Major continued : — 

‘ I, James Morgan, having come in extreme poverty into the service 
of Arthur Pendennis, Escpiire, of Bury Street, St. James’s, a Major in 
licr Majesty’s service, acknowledge that I received liberal wages and 
board wages from my employer, during fifteen years. — ^You can’t object 
to that, I ’m sure,’ said the Major. 

‘ During fifteen years,’ wrote Morgan. 

‘ 111 which time, by my own care and prudence,’ the dictator resumed, 
‘I have managed to amass sufUciciit money to purchase the house in 
which my master resides, and l)esides to effect otluT savings. Amongst 
other i)ersons from whom I have had money, I may mention iny present 
t( 3 nant, Mrs. Brixliain, who, in consideration of sixty pounds advanced 
by me five years since, has paid bick to me the snm of two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling, besides giving me a note of hand for one 
Imndred and twenty pounds, which I restore to her at the desire of my 
late master, Major Arthur Pendennis, and therewith free her fiiniiture, 
of which I had a bill of sale. — Have you written?’ 

‘I think if this pistol was loaded, I’d blow your brains out,’ said 
Morgan. 

‘ No, you wouldn’t. You have too great a xx-spc'ct for your valuable 
life, my good man,’ the Major answered. ‘Let ns go on and begin a 
new sentence.’ 

‘ And having, in return for my master’s kindness, stolen his property 
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from him, which I acknowledge to be now upstairs in my trunks : and 
having uttered falselioods regarding his and other honourable families, I 
do hereby, in consideration of his clemency to me, express my regret for 
uttering these falsehoods, and for ste^iling his property; and declare 
that I am not worthy of belief, and that I hope — yes, begad — that I 
hope to amend for tlic future. Signed, James Morgan.’ 

‘I’m d d if I sign it,’ said Morgan. 

‘My good man, it will hapjxm to you, whether you sign or no, 
begad,’ said the old fellow, chuckling at his own wit. ‘There, I shall 
not use this, you understand, unless — unless I am compelled to do so. 
Mrs. Brixhain, and our friend the policeman, will witness it, I dare say, 
without reading it : and I will give the old lady back her note of hand, 
and say, which you will confirm, that she and you arc quits. I see 
there is Frosch come back with the cab for my trunks ; I shall go to 
an hotel. — You may come in now, polkieman ; Mr. Morgan and I have 
arranged our little dispute. If Mrs. Brixham will sign this paper, and 
you, policeman, will do so, I shall bo very much obliged to you both. 
Mrs. Brixham, you and your worthy landlord, Mr. Morgan, are quit^. 
I wish you joy of him. Let Frosch come and pjick the rest of 
the things.’ 

Frosch, aided by the Shivey, under the calm superintendence of Mr. 
Morgan, can-ied Major Pendennis’s boxes to the cab in waiting : and 
]\Irs. Brixham, when her persecutor was not by, came and asked a 
Heaven’s blessing upon the Major, her preserver, and the best and 
quietest and kindest of lodgers. And having given her a finger to 
shake, which the humble lady received with a curtsey, and over which 
she was ready to make a speecdi full of tears, the Major cut short that 
valedictory oration, and walked out of the house to the hotel in Jefmyn 
Street, which was not many steps from Morgan’s door. 

That individual, looking forth from the parlour-window, discharged 
anything but blessings at his parting guest ; but the stout old boy could 
afford not to be frightened at IMr. Morgan, and flung him a look of 
great contempt and humour as he strutted away with his cane. 

Major Pendennis had not quitted his house of Bury Street many 
hours, and Mr. Morgan was enjoying his otmm in a dignified manner, 
surveying the evening fog, and smoking a cigar, on the doorsteps, when 
Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, the hero of this history, made his appear- 
ance at the we'^l-knowu door. 

‘My uncle out, I supi)ose, Morgan?’ he said to the functionary; 
knowing full well that to smoke was treason, in the presence of tlie 
Major. 

‘Major Pendennis is hout, sir,’ said Morgan, with gravity, bowing, 
but not touching the elegant cap which he wore. ‘ Major Pendennis 
have left this ’ouse to-day, sir, and I have no longer the honour of being 
in his service, sir.’ 

‘Indeed, and where is he?’ 
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‘ I believe he 'ave taken tempor’y lodgings at Cox's 'otel, in Jummiu 
Street/ said Mr. Morgan ; and added, after a pause, ‘ Are you in town, 
for some time, pray, sir? Are you in Chambers? I should like to 
have the honour of waiting on you there : and would be thankful if you 
would favour me with a quarter of an hour.' 

‘ Do you want my uncle to take you back ? ' asked Ai-thur, insolent 
and good-natured. 

‘ I want no such thing ; I 'd see him ' the man glared at him for 

a minute, but he stopped. ‘No, sir, thank you,' he said in a softer 
voi(ie ; ‘ it 's only with you that I wish to speak, on some business 
which concerns you ; and perhaps you would favour me by walking into 
my house ? ' 

‘ If it is but for a minute or two, I will listen to you, Morgan,' said 
Arthur ; and thought to himself, ‘ I suppose the fellow wants me to 
patronise him ' ; and he entered the house. A card was already in the 
front windows, proclaiming that apartments were to be let, and having 
introduced Mr. Pemlemiis into the dining-room, and offered him a chair, 
Mr. Morgan took one himself, and procjecded to convoy some information 
to him, of which the reader has already had cognisance. 


CHAPTER LXIX 

IN WHICH PENDKNNIS COUNTS IIIS EGGS 

O UR friend had arrived in London on that day only, though but 
for a brief visit, and having left some fellow-travellers at an 
hotel to which ho had convoyed them from the West, he 
hastened to the Chambers in Lamb Court, which were basking in as 
much sun as chose to visit that dreary but not altogetln'r comfortless 
building. Frecidoin stands in lieu of sunsliine in cliambers; and 
Templars grumble, but take tlieir ease in tlieir Inn. Pen's domestic 
announced to him that Warrington was in Cliambers too, and, of course, 
Arthur ran up to his friend's room straightway, and found it, as of old, 
perfumed with the pipe, and George once more at work at his news- 
papers and reviews. The pair greeted cacli otlier with tlie rough 
cordiality which young Englishmen use one to another: and which 
carries a great deal of warmth and kindness under its rude exterior. 
Warrington smiled imd took his pipe out of his mouth, and said, ‘Well, 
young one ! ' Pen advanced, and licld out his hand, and said, ‘ How 
are you, old hoy ? ' And so this greeting passed between two friends 
who had not seen each other for months. Alphonse and Frdddric would 
have rushed into each other's arms and shrieked ‘ Ce boti cemr I ce cher 
Alphonse I ' over each otlier's shoulders. Max and Wilhelm would have 
bestowed half-a-dozen kisses, scented with J lavamiah, upon each other's 
mustachios. ‘ Well, young one ! ' ‘ How are you, old boy ? ' is what 
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two Britons say : after saving each other^s lives, possibly, the day before. 
To-morrow they will leave off shaking hands, and only wag their heads 
at one another as they come to breakfast. Each has for the other the 
very warmest confidence and regard ; each would share his purse with 
the other : and hearing him attacked, would break out in the loudest 
and most enthusiastic praise of his friend ; but they part with a mere 
Good-bye, they meet with a mere How-cV-you-do ? And they don^t 
write to each other in the interval. Curious modesty, strange stoical 
deconim of English friendship ! ‘ Yes, we are not demonstrative like 

those confounded foreigners," says Hardman; who not only shows no 
friendship, but never felt any all his life long. 

‘ Been in Switzerland ? " says Pen. ‘ Yes," says Warrington. 
‘ Couldn"t find a bit of toba(;e-o fit to smoke till we came to Strasburg, 
where I got some cai3oral." The mau"s mind is full, very likely, of the 
great sights which he has seen, of the great emotions with which the 
vast works of nature have inspired it. But his enthusiasm is too coy 
to show itself, even to his closest friend, and he veils it with a cloud of 
tol)acco. He will speak more fully of confidential evenings, however, 
and write ardently and frankly about that which he is shy of saying. 
The thoughts and experioiuje of his travel will come forth in his writings ; 
as the learning, which he never disidays in tiilk, enriches his style with 
pregnant allusion and brilliant illustration, colours his generoiis eloquence, 
and points his wit. 

The elder gives a rapid account of the places wlii(!h he has visited in 
his tour. He has seen Switzerland, North Italy, and the Tyrol — he 
has come home by Vienna, and Dresden, and the Ilhine. He speaks 
about these places in a shy sulky voice, as if he had rather not mention 
them at all, and as if the sight of them had rendered him veiy unhappy. 
The outline of the elder man’s tour thus gloomily sketched out, th('. 
young one begins to speak. He has lx3en in the country — very much 
bored — canvassing — uncommonly slow — lie is here for a day or two, 
and going on to — to the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, to some 
friends — that will be uncommonly slow, too. How hard it is to make 
an Englishman iwjknowleilge that he is happy ! 

‘And the seat in Parliament, Pen? Have you made it all right?" 
asks Warrington. 

‘All right, — as soon as Parliament meets and a new writ can lie 
issued, Olavering retires, and I step into his shoes," says Pen. 

‘And unde^' whkth king does Bezonian speak or die?" asked War- 
rington. ‘ Do we come out as Liberal-Conservative, or as Government 
man, or on our own hook ? " 

‘ Hem ! There are no politics now ; every man"s politics, at least, 
are pretty much the same. I have not got acres enough to make me a 
Protectionist ; nor could I be one, I think, if I had all the land in the 
county. I shall go pretty much with Government, and in advance of 
them upon some social questions which I have been getting up during 
the vacation ; — Jon"t grin, you old Cynic, I have been getting up the 
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Blue Books, and intend to come out rather strong on the Sanitary and 
Colonisation questions/ 

‘We reserve to ourselves the liberty of voting against Government, 
though we are generally friendly. We are, however, friends of the 
people avant tout. We give lectures at the Clavering Institute, and 
shake hands with the intelligent mechanics. We think the franchise 
ought to be very considerably enlarged ; at the same time we are free 
to accept office some day, when the House has listened to a few crack 
speeches from us, and the Administration perceives our merit.’ 

‘ I am not Moses,’ said Pen, with, as usual, somewhat of melancholy 
in his voice, ‘ I have no laws from Heaven to bring down to the people 
from the mountain. I don’t belong to the mountain at all, or set up 
to be a leader and reformer of mankind. My faith is not strong enough 
for that ; nor my vanity, nor my hypocrisy, great enough. I will tell 
no lies, George, that I promise you ; and do no more than coincide in 
those which are necessary and pass current, and can’t be got in without 
recalling the whole circulation. Give a man at least the advantage of 
his sceptical turn. If I find a good thing to say in the House, I will 
say it ; a good measure, I will support it ; a fair place, I will take it, 
and be glad of my luck. But I would no more flatter a great man 
than a mob ; and now you know as much about my politics as I do. 
What call have I to be a Whig? Whiggism is not a divine institution. 
Why not vote with the Liberal-Conservatives ? They have done for the 
nation what the Whigs would never have done without them. Who 
converted both? — the Radicals and the country outside. I think the 
Morning Post is often right, and Punch is often wTong, I don’t 
profess a call, but take advantage of a chance. Parlous ct autre chose. ^ 
‘ The next thing at your heart, after ambition, is love, I supixise ? ’ 
Warrington said. ‘ How have our young loves prospered ? Are we 
going to change our condition, and give up our Chambers ? Are you 
going to divorce me, Arthur, and take unto yourself a wife ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so. She is very good-natured and lively. She sings, and 
she don’t mind smoking. She’ll have a fair fortune — I don’t know 
how much — but my uncle augm*s everything from the Begum’s gene- 
rosity, and says that she will come down very handsomely. And I 
think Blanche is dev’lisli fond of me,’ said Arthur, with a sigh. 

‘ That means that we accept her caresses and her money.’ 

‘Haven’t we said before, that life was a transaction?’ Pendennis 
said. ‘ I doii’t pretend to break my heart about her. I have told her 
pretty fairly what my feelings are — and — and have engaged myself to 
her. And since I saw her last, and for the last two months especially, 
whilst I have been in the country, I think she has been growing fonder 
and fonder of me ; and her letters to me, and especially to Laura, seem 
to show it. Mine have been simple enougli — no raptures nor vows, you 
understand — but looking upon the thing as an affaire faite : and not 
desirous to hasten or defer the completion,’ 

‘ And Laura ? how is she ? ’ Warrington asked frankly. 
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‘Laura, George,* said Peu, looking liis friend hard in the face — * by 
Heaven, Laura is the best, and noblest, and dearest girl the sun ever 
shone upon.* His own voice fell as he spoke : it seemed as if he could 
hardly utter the words ; he stretched out his hand to his comrade, who 
took it and nodded his head. 

‘ I'lave you only found out that now, young un ? * Warrington said, 
after a pause. 

‘ Who has not learned things too late, George ? * cried Arthur, in his 
impetuous way, gathering words and emotion as he went on. ‘ Whose 
life is not a disappointment ? Who carries his heart entire to the grave 
without a mutilation ? I never knew anybody who was happy quite : or 
who has not had to ransom himself out of the hands of Fate with the 
payment of some dearest treasure or other. Liu^ky if we are left alone 
afterwards, when we have paid our fine, and if the tyrant visits us no 
more. Suppose I have found out that I have lost the greatest prize in 
the world, now that it can’t be mine — that for years I had an angel 
under my tent, and let her go ? — am I the only one — ah, dear old boy, 
am I the only one ? And do you think my lot is easier to bear because 
I own that I deserve it ? She *s gone from us. God’s blessing be with 
her! She might have stayed, and I lost her; it’s like Undine: isn’t 
it, George?’ 

‘ She was in this room once,’ said George. 

He saw her there — he heard the sweet low voice — ho saw the sweet 
smile and eyes shining so kindly — the face remembered so fondly — 
thought of in what night-watches — blest and loved always — gone now ! 
A glass that had held a nosegay — a Bible witli Helen’s handwriting — 
were all that were left him of that brief flower of Ijis life. Say it is a 
dream : say it passes : l)otter the recollection of a dream than an aimless 
waking from a blank stupor. 

The two friends sate in silence awhile, ea(;h occupied with his own 
thoughts and aware of the other’s. Pen broke it presently, by saying 
that he must go and seek for his uncle, and rt'port progress to the old 
gentleman. The Major had written in a very l)ad humour ; the Major 
was getting old. ‘ I should like to see you in Parliament, and snugly 
settled with a comfortable house and an heir to the name before I make 
my bow. Show me these,’ the ]\Iajor wrote, ‘ and then, ht old Arthur 
Pendennis make room for the younger fellows ; he has walked the Pall 
Jklall pave long enough.’ 

‘ There is a kindness alx)ut the old heathen,’ said Wamngton. ‘ He 
cares for soniclxxly besides himself, at least for some other part of him- 
self besides that which is buttoned into his own coat : — for you and your 
race. He would like to see the progeny of the Pciidennises multiplying 
and increasing, and hopes that they may inherit the land. The old 
patriarch blesses you from the (flub window of Bays’s, and is carried off 
and buried under the flags of St. Jame.s’s Church, in sight of Piccjadilly, 
and the cabstand, and the carriages going to the levee. It is an 
edifying ending.’ 
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‘ The new blood I bring into the family/ mused Pen, * is rather tainted. 
If I had chosen, I think my father-in-law Amory would not have been 
the progenitor I should have desired for my race ; nor my grandfather- 
in-law Snell ; nor our oriental ancestors. By the way, who was Amory ? 
Amory was lieutenant of an Indiaman. Blanche wi*ote some verses about 
him, — about the storm, the mountain wave, the seaman’s grave, the 
gallant^ather, and that sort of thing. Amory was drowned commanding 
a country ship between Calcutta and Sydney ; Amory and the Begum 
weren’t happy together. She has been unlucky in her selection of 
husbands, the good old lady, for, between ourselves, a more despicable 
creature than Sir Francis Clevering, of Clavering Park, Baronet, 
never ^ 

‘ Never legislated for his country,’ broke in Warrington ; at which 
Pen blushed rather. 

‘ By the way, at Baden,’ said Warrington, ‘ I found our friend the 
Chevalier Strong in great state, and wearing his orders. He told me 
that he had quarrelled with Clavering, of whom ho seemed to have 
almost as bad an opinion as you have, and in fact, I think, though I 
will not be certain, confided to me his opinion, that Clavering was an 
utter scoundrel. That fellow Bloundcll, who taught you card-playing 
at Oxbridge, was with Strong ; and time, I think, has brouglit out his 
valuable qualities, and rendered him a more accomplished rascal than 
he was during your undergraduateship. But the king of the place was 
the famous Colonel Altamont, who was carrying all before him, giving 
fetes to the whole society, and breaking the bank, it was said.’ 

‘ My uncle knows something about that fellow — Clavering knows 
something about him. There ’s something louche regarding him. But 
come I I must go to Bury Street, like a dutiful nephew.’ And taking 
his hat. Pen prepared to go. 

‘ I will walk too,’ said Warrington. And they descended the stairs, 
stopping, however, at Pen’s chambers, which, as the reader has been 
informed, were now on the lower storey. 

Here Pen began sprinkling himself with eau-de-Cologne, and carefully 
scenting his hair and whiskers with that odoriferous winter. 

‘ What is the matter ? You ’vo not been smoking. Is it my pipe 
that has poisoned you 'I ’ growled Warrington. 

^ I am going to call upon some women,’ said Pen, ‘ I ’m — I ’m going 
to dine with ’em. They are passing through town, and are at an hotel 
in Jermyn Street.’ 

Warrington looked with good-natured interest at the young fellow 
dandifying himself up to a pitch of completeness; and a])pearing at 
length in a gorgeous shirt-front and neckcloth, fresh gloves, and glisten- 
ing boots. Qeorge had a pair of thick highlows, and his old shirt was 
tom about the breast, and ragged at the collar, where his blue beard had 
worn it. 

‘ Well, young un,’ said he simply, ‘ I like you to bo a buck, somehow. 
When I walk about with you, it is as if I h^ a rose in my button-hole. 

2p 
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And you are still affable, I don’t think there is any young fellow in 
the Temple turns out like you; and I don’t believe you were ever 
ashamed of walking with me yet.’ 

* Don’t laugh at me, George,’ said Pen. 

‘ I say, Pen,’ continued the other sadly, * if you write — if you write to 
Laura, I wish you would say “God bless her” from me.’ 

Pen bluslied ; and then looked at Warrington ; and then — ^and then 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughing. 

‘I’m going to dine with her,’ he said. ‘I brought her and Lady 
Rockminster up from the country to-day — made two days of it — slept 
last night at Bath — I say, George, come and dine too. I may ask any 
one I please, and the old lady is constantly talking about you.’ 

George refused. George hnd an article to write. George hesitated; 
and oh, strange to say ! at last he agreed to go. It was agreed that 
they should go and call ui)on the ladies ; and they marched away in 
high spirits to the hotel in Jermyn Street. Once more the dear face 
shone upon him; once more the sweet voice spoke to him, and the 
tender hand pressed a wchiome. 

There still wanted half an hour to dinner. ‘You will go and see your 
uncle, now, Mr. Peiidennis,’ old Lady Rockminster said. ‘You will not 
bring him to dinner — no — his old stt^ries are intolerable ; and I want to 
talk to Mr. Warrington ; I dare say he will amuse us. I think we have 
heard all your stories. We have been together for two whole days, and 
I think we are getting tired of each other.’ 

So, obeying her Ladyship’s orders, Arthur went downstairs and 
walked to his uncle’s lodgings. 


CHAPTER LXX 

FIAT JUSTITIA 

T he dinner was served when Ai-thur returned, and Lady Rock- 
minster began to scold him for arriving late. But Laura, 
looking at her cousin, saw that his face was so pale and scarecl 
that she interrupted her imperious patroness ; sind asked, with tender 
alarm, what had happened ? Was Arthur ill ? 

Arthur drank a large bumper of sherry. ‘I have heard the most 
extraordinary news ; I will tell you afterwards,’ he said, looking at the 
servants. He was very nervous and agitated during the dinner. ‘ Don’l 
tramp and beat so with your feet under the table,’ Lady Rockminstei 
said. ‘You have trodden on Fido and upset his saucer. You see 
Mr. Warrington keeps his boots quiet.’ 

At the dessert — it seemed as if the unlucky dinner would never be 
over — Lady Rockminster said, ‘ This dinner has been exceedingly stupid. 
I suppose something has happened, and that you want to speak to 
Laura. I will go and have my nap. I am not sure that I shall have 
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any tea — no. Good-night, Mr. Warrington. You must come again, and 
when there is no business to talk about.' And the old lady, tossing up 
her head, walked away from the room with great dignity. 

George and the others had risen with her, and Warrington was about 
to go away, and was saying ‘ Good-night ' to Laura, who, of course, was 
looking much alarmed about her cousin, when Arthur said, ‘ Pray stay, 
George. You should hear my news too, and give me your counsel in 
this case. I hardly know how to act in it.' 

‘ It 's something about Blanche, Arthur,' said Laura, her heart beating, 
and her cheek blushing, as she thought it had never blushed in her life. 

‘ Yes — and the most extraordinary story,' said Pen. ‘ When I left 
you to go to my uncle's lodgings, I found his servant, Morgan, who has 
been with him so long, at the door, and ho said that he and his master 
had parted that morning ; that my uncle had quitted the house, and had 
gone to an hotel — this hotel. I asked for him when I came in ; but he 
was gone out to dinner. Morgan then said that he had something of a 
most important nature to communicate to me, and begged me to step 
into the house ; his house it is now. It api)ears the scoundrel has saved 
a great deal of money whilst in my uncle's service, and is now a 
capitalist and a millionaire, for what I know. Well, I went into the 
house, and what do you tliink he told me? This must be a secret 
between us all — at least if we can keep it, now that it is in possession 
of that villain. Blanche’s father is not dead. He has come to life 
again. The marriage between Clavering and the Begum is no marriage.' 

‘And Blanclie, I suppose, is her grandfather’s heir?' said Warrington. 

‘Perhaps: but the child of what a father! — Amory is an escaped 
convict — Clavering knows it ; iny uncle knows it — and it was with this 
piece of information held over Clavering hi terrorem that the wretched 
old man got him to give up his borough to me.' 

‘ Blanche doesn’t know it,' said Laura, ‘ nor poor Lady Clavering ? ' 

‘No,' said Pen; ‘Blanche does not even know the history of her 
father. She knew that lie and her mother liad separated, and liad heard 
as a child, from Bonner, her nurse, that Mr. Amory was drowned in 
New South Wales. He was there as a convict, not a shq^’s captain, 
as the poor girl thought. Lady Clavering has told me that they were 
not happy, and that her husband was a bad cliara(*ier. She would tell 
me all, she said, some day : and I remember her saying to me, with 
tears in her eyes, that it was hard for a woman to be forced to own that 
she was glad to hear her husband was dead ; and that twice in her life 
she should have chusen so badly. What is to be done now ? The man 
can't show and claim his wife : death is probably over him if he dis- 
covers himself : return to transportation certainly. But the mscal has 
held the threat of discovery over Clavering for some time past, and has 
extorted money from him time after time.' 

‘It is our friend Colonel Altamont, of course,' said Warrington: ‘I 
see all now.' 

‘ If the rascal comes baetk,' continued Artliur, ‘ Morgan, who knows 
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his secret, will use it over him — and having it in his possession, proposes 

to extort money from us all. The d d rascal supposed I was cognisant 

of it,' said Pen, white with anger; ‘asked me if I would give him an 
annuity to keep it quiet ; threatened me, Twe, as if I was trafficking 
with this wretched old Begum's misfortune ; and would extort a seat in 
Parliament out of that miserable Clavering. Good heavens ! was my 
uncle mad, to tamj^er in such a conspiracy ? Fancy our mother's son, 
LaiuB, tmding on such a treason ! ' 

‘ I can't fancy it, dear Ai-thur,' said Laura, seizing Arthur's hand, and 
kissing it. 

‘ No ! ' broke out Warrington's deep voice, with a tremor ; he sur- 
veyed the two generous and loving young people with a pang of in- 
describable love and pain. ‘No Our boy can't meddle with such a 
wretched intrigue as that. Arthur Pendennis can't marry a convict's 
daughter ; and sit in Parliament as Member for the hulks. You must 
wash your hands of the whole affair, Pen. You must break off. You 
must give no explanations of why and wlierefore, but state that family 
reasons render a match impossible. It is better that those poor women 
should fancy you false to your word than that they should know the 
truth. Besides, you can get from that dog Clavering — I can fetch that 
for you easily enough — an acknowledgment that the reasons which you 
have given to him as the head of the family are amply sufficient for 
breaking off the union. Don't you think with me, Laura]' He scarcely 
dared to look her in the face as he spoke. Any lingering hope that he 
might have — ^any feeble hold that he might feel upon the last spar of 
his wrecked fortune, ho knew ho was casting away ; and he let tlie 
wave of his calamity close over him. Pen had started up whilst he was 
speaking, looking eagerly at him. He turned his heml away. He saw 
Laura rise up also and go to Pen, and once more take his hand and kiss 
it. ‘ She thinks so too — God bless her I ' said George. 

‘ Her father's shame is not Blanche's fault, dear Arthur, is it ? ' Laura 
said, veiy pale, and speaking veiy quickly. ‘Supj^ose you had been 
married, would you desert her because she had done no wrong ? Are 
you not pledged to her! Would you leave her because she is in mis- 
fortune] And if she is unhappy, wouldn't you console her] Our 
mother would, had she been here.' And, as she spoke, the kind girl 
folded her arms round him, and buried her fa(;e upon his heart. 

‘ Our mother is an angel with God,' Pen sobbed out. ‘ And you are 
the dearest and best of women — the dearest, the dearest, and the best. 
Teach me my duty. Pray for me that I may do it — pure heart. God 
bless you — God bless you, my sister.' 

‘ Amen,' groaned out Warrington, with his head in his hands. ‘ She 
is right,' he murmured to himself. ‘ She can't do any wrong, I think — 
that girl.' Indeed, she looked and smiled like an angel. Many a day 
after, he saw that smile — saw lier radiant face as slie looked up at Pen 
— saw her putting back her curls, blushing and smiling, and still looking 
fondly towards him. 
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She leaned for a moment her little fair hand on the table, playing on 
it. ‘And now, and now,^ she said, looking at the two gentlemen . 

* And what now ? * asked George. 

‘ And now we will have some tea,’ said Miss Laura, with her smile. 

But before this unromantic conclusion to a rather sentimental scene 
could be suffered to take place, a servant brought word that Major 
Pendennis had returned to the hotel, and was waiting to see his nephew. 
Upon this announcement, Laura, not witliout some alarm, and an 
appealing look at Pen, which said, ‘ Behave yourself well — hold to the 
right, and do your duty — be gentle, but firm with your uncle ’ — Laura, 
we say, with these warnings written in her face, took leave of the two 
gentlemen, and retreated to her dormitory. Warrington, who was not 
generally fond of tea, yet grudged that expected cup very much. AVhy 
could not old Pendennis have come in an hour later? Well, an hour 
sooner or later, what matter ? The hour strikes at last. The inevitable 
moment comes to say Farewell. The hand is shaken, the door closed, 
and the friend gone ; and, the brief joy over, you arc alone. * In which 
of those many windows of the hotel docs her light beam ? ’ perhaps he 
asks himself as he i)asses down the street. He strides away to the 
smoking-room of a neighbouring Club, and there applies himself to his 
usual solace of a cigar. Men are brawling and talking loud about 
politics, opera-girls, horse-racing, the atrocnoiis tyranny of the committee; 
— bearing this sacred secret about him, he enters into this brawl. Talk 
away, each louder than the other. Rattle and crack jokes. Laugh 
and tell your wild stories. It is strange to take one’s place and part in 
the midst of the smoko and din, and think evciy man here has his 
secret ego most likely, which is sitting lonely and apart, away in the 
private chamber, from the loud game in which the rest of us is joining ! 

Arthur, as he traversed the jmssages of the hotel, felt his anger 
rousing up witliin him. He was indignant to tliiiik that yonder old 
gentleman whom he was about to meet, should Jjavo made him such a 
tool and puppet, and so compromised his honour and good name. The 
old fellow’s hand was very cold and shaky when Arthur took it. He 
was coughing ; ho was grumbling over the fire ; Frosch could not bring 

his dressing-gown or arrange his jjapers as that d d confounded 

impudent scoundrel of a Morgan. The old gentleman bemoaned him- 
self, and cursed Morgan’s ingratitude with peevish pathos. 

‘ The confounded impudent scoundrel ! He was drunk last night, 
and challenged me to fight him. Pen : and begad, at one time I was so 
excited that I thought I should have driven a knife into him ; and the 
infernal rascal has made ten thousand pound, I believe — and deserves 
to be hanged, and will be ; but, curse him ! I wish he could have lasted 
out my time. He knew all my ways, and, dammy, when I rang the 
bell, the confounded thief brought the thing I wanted — not like that 
stupid German lout. And what sort of time have you had in the 
country? Been a good deal with Lady Rockmiuster? You can’t do 
better. She is one of the old school — vieille ecole^ honne ecole^ hey? 
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Dammy, they don’t make gentlemen and ladies now ; and in fifty years 
you ’ll hardly know one man from another. But they ’ll last my time. 
I ain’t long for this business : I ’m getting very old, Pen, my boy ; and, 
Gad, I was thinking to-day, as I was packing up my little library, 
there ’s a Bible amongst the books that belonged to my poor mother ; 
I would like you to keep that. Pen. I was thinking, sir, that you 
would most likely open the box when it was your property, and the old 
fellow was laid under the sod, sir.’ And the Major coughed and wagged 
his old head over the fire. 

His age — his kindness, disarmed Pen’s anger somewhat, and made 
Arthur feel no little compimction for the deed which he was about to 
do. He knew that the announcement which he was about to make 
would destroy the darling hope of the old gentleman’s life, and create 
ill his breast a woeful anger and commotion. 

* Hey — hey — I ’m off, sir,’ nodded the Elder ; * but I ’d like to read a 
speech of 1 yours in the Times before I go — “Mr. Pendennis said: 
Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking” — hey, sir? hey, Arthur? 
Begad, you look dcv’lish well and healthy, sir. I always said my 
brother Jac^k would bring the family right. You must go down into 
the West, and buy the old estate, sir. Nec temd penndy hey? We’ll 
rise again, sir — rise again on the wing — and, begad, I shouldn’t be 
surprised that you will be a Baronet before you die.’ 

His words smote Pen. ‘ And it is I,’ he thought, ‘ that am going to 
fling down the poor old fellow’s air-castle. Well, it must be. Here 
goes. — I — I went into your lodgings at Bury Street, though I did not 
find you,’ Pen slowly began — ‘and I talked with Morgan, uncle.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 ’ The old gentleman’s cheek began to flush involuntarily, 
and he muttered, ‘ The cat ’s out of the Img now, begad I ’ 

‘ He told me a story, sir, which gave me the deepest surprise and 
pain,’ said Pen. 

The Major tried to look unconcerned. ‘ What — that story about — 
about What-d’ you-call-’em, hey ? ’ 

‘ About Miss Amory’s father — about Lady Clavering’s first husband, 
and who he is, and what.’ 

‘ Hem — a devilish awkward affair I ’ said the old man, rubbing his 
nose. ‘ I — I ’ve been aware of that — eh — confounded circumstance for 
some time.’ 

‘I wish I had known it sooner, or not at all,’ said Arthur gloomily. 

‘He is all safe,’ thought the Senior, greatly relieved. ‘Gad! I 
should have liked to keep it from you altogether — and from those two 
lyooT women, who are as innocent as unborn babes in the transaction.’ 

‘ You are right. There is no reason why the two women should hear 
it ; and I shall never tell them — though that villain, Morgan, perhaps 
may,’ Arthur said gloomily. ‘ He seems disposed to trade ujx)!! his secret, 
and has already proposed terms of ransom to me. I wish I had known 
f)f the matter earlier, sir. It is not a very pleasant thought to me that 
I am engaged to a convict’s daughter.’ 
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* The very reason why I kept it from you — my dear boy. But Miss 
Amory is not a convict^s daughter, don't you see 1 Miss Amory is the 
daughter of Lady Clavering, with fifty or sixty thousand pounds for a 
fortune; and her father-in-law, a Baronet and country gentleman, of 
high reputation, approves of the match, and gives up his seat in Parlia- 
ment to his son-in-law. What can be more simple 1 ’ 

‘Is it tnie, sirl' 

‘Begad, yes, it is true, of course it's true. Amory 's dead. I tell 
you he is dead. The first sign of life he shows, he is dead. He can't 
appear. We have him at a dead-lock, like the fellow in the play — the 
“ Critic," hey? — devilish amusing play, that “ Critic." Monstrous witty 
man Sheridan ; and so was his son. By Gad, sir, when I was at the 
Cape, I remember ' 

The old gentleman's garrulity, and wisli to conduct Arthur to the 
Cape, perhaps arose from a desire to avoid the subject which was 
nearest his nephew's heart ; but Arthur broke out, interrupting him — 
‘ If you had told me this talc sooner, I believe you would have spared 
me and yourself a great deal of pain and disappointment ; and I should 
not have found myself tied to an engageineiit from which I can't, in 
lionoiir, recede.' 

‘ No, begad, we 've fixed you — and a man who 's fixed to a scat in 
Parliament, and a pretty girl, with a couple of thousand a year, is fixed 
to no bad thing, let me tell you,' said the old man. 

‘Great Heaven, sir 1 ' said Arthur ; ‘are you blind? Can't you see?’ 

‘ See what, young gentleman ? ' asked the other. 

‘Sec, that ratlicr than trade upon this secret of Amory’s,' Arthur 
cried out, ‘ I would go and join my father-in-law at the hulks ! See, 
that rather than take a seat in Parliament as a bribe from Clavering 
for silence, I would take the spoons off tlie table ! Sec, that you have 
given me a felon's daughter for a wife; doomed me to poverty and 
shame ; cursed my career when it might have been — when it might 
have been so different but for you I Don't you see that wc have been 
playing a guilty game, and have been overreax^hed ; — that in offering to 
marry this poor girl, for the sake of her money, and the advancement 
she would bring, I was degrading myself, and prostituting my honour ? ' 

‘ What in Heaven's name do you mean, sir ? ' cried the old man. 

‘ I mean to say that there is a measure of baseness which I can't 
pass,' Arthur said. ‘ I have no other words for it, and am sorry if they 
hurt you. i have felt, for months past, that my conduct in this affair 
has been wicked, sordid, and worldly. I am rightly punished by the 
event, and having sold myself for money and a seat in Parliament, am 
losing both.' 

‘ How do you mean that you lose either ? ' shrieked the old gentleman. 
* Who the devil 's to take your fortune or your seat away from you ? 
By G — ^ Clavering shall give 'em to you. You shall have every shilling 
of eighty thousand pounds.' 

‘ I '11 keep my promise to Miss Amory, sir,' said Arthur^ 
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‘ And, begad, her parents shall keep theirs to you. 

* Not so, please God,^ Arthur answered. ‘ I have sinned, but, Heaven 
help me, I will sin no more. I will let Clavering off from that bargain 
which was made without my knowledge, I will take no money with 
Blanche but that which was originally settled upon her ; and I will try 
to make her happy. You have done it. You have brought this on me, 
sir. But you knew no better : and I forgive ' 

‘ Arthur — in God's name — in your father's, who, Dy heavens, was the 
proudest man alive, and had the honour of the family always at heart — 
in mine — for the sake of a poor broken-down old fellow, who has always 
been dev'lish fond of you — don't fling this chance away — I pray you, I 
beg you, I implore you, my dear dear boy, don't fling this chance away. 
It 's the making of you. You 're sure to get on. You 'll be a Baronet ; 
it's three thousand a year : dammy, on my knees, there, I beg of you, 
don't do this.' 

And the old man actually sank down on his knees, and seizing one 
of Arthur's hands, looked up piteously at him. It was cruel to remark 
the shaking hands, the wrinkled and quivering face, the old eyes weep- 
ing and winking, the broken voice. ‘Ah, sir,' said Arthur, with a 
groan, ‘you have brought pain enough on me; spare me this. You 
have wished me to marry Blanche. I marry her. For God's sake, 
sir, rise ! I can't bear it.' 

‘You — you mean to say that you will take her as a beggar, and 
be one yourself]' said the old gentleman, rising up and coughing 
violently. 

‘ I look at her as a person whom a great calamity has befallen, and 
to whom I am promised. She cannot help the misfortune ; and as she 
had my word when she was prosperous, I shall not withdraw it now 
she is poor. I will not take Clavering's seat, unless afterwards it 
should be given of his free-will. I will not have a shilling more than 
her original fortune.' 

‘Have the kindness to ring the bell,' said the old gentleman. ‘I 
have done my best, and said my say ; and I 'm a dev'lish old fellow. 
And — and — it don't matter. And — and Shakspeare was right — and 
Cardinal Wolsey — begad — “and had I but served my God as I've 
served you" — yes, on my knees, by Jove, to my own nephew — I 

mightn't have been Good-night, sir, you needn't trouble yourself 

to call again.' 

Arthur took his hand, which the old man left to him ; it was quite 
passive and clammy. lie looked veiy much oldened ; and it seemed 
as if the contest and defeat had quite broken him. 

On the next day he kept his bed, and refused to see his nephew. 
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CHAPTER LXXT 

IN WHICH THE DECKS BEGIN TO CLEAR 

W HEN, arrayed in his dressing-gown, Pen walked up, according 
to custom, to Warrington’s chambers next morning, to inform 
his friend of the issue of the last night’s interview witli 
his uncle, and to ask, as usual, for George’s advice and opinion, Mrs. 
Flanagan, the laundress, was the only person whom Arthur found in 
the dear old chambers. George had taken a carpet-bag, and was 
gone. His address was to his brother’s house in Suffolk. Packages, 
addressed to tlio newspaper and review for wliicli he wrote, lay on 
the table, awaiting deliveiy. 

‘ I found him at the table when I came, the dear gentleman ! ’ Mrs. 
Flanagan said, ‘ writing at his papers, and one of the candles was burned 
out ; and hard as his bed is, he wasn’t in it all night, sir.’ 

Indeed, having sat at the Club until the brawl there became in- 
tolerable to him, George had walked home, and had passed the night 
finishing some work on whi(*h he wtis employed, and to the completion 
of which he bent himself with all liis might. The labour was done, 
and the night was worn away somehow, and the tardy November dawn 
came and looked in on the young man as he sate over his desk. In the 
next day’s paper, or quarter’s review, many of us very likely admired 
the work of his genius, the variety of lus illustration, the fierce vigour 
of his satire, the depth of his reason. There was no hint in his writing 
of the other thoughts which occupied him, and always accompanied him 
in his work : a tone more melancholy than was customary, a satire more 
bitter and impatient than that which he afterwards showed, may have 
marked the writings of this period of his life to tlic very few persons 
who knew his style or his name. Wc liave said before, could we know 
the man’s feelings as well as the author’s thoughts — how interesting 
most books would be ! — more interesting than merry. I suppose 
harlequin’s face behind his mask is always grave, if not melancholy — 
certainly each man who lives by the pen, and happens to read this, 
must remember, if he will, his own experiences, and recall many solemn 
hours of solitude and labour. What a constant care sate at the side 
of the desk and accompanied him! Fever or sickness were lying 
possibly in the next room : a sick child might be there, with a wife 
watching over it terrified and in prayer ; or grief might be bearing him 
down, and the cruel mist before the eyes rendering the paper scarce 
visible as he wrote on it, and the inexorable necessity drove on the 
pen. What man among us has not had nights and hours like these ? 
But to the manly heart — severe as these pangs are, they are endurable : 
long as the night seems, the dawn comes at last, and the wounds heal, 
and the fever abates, and rest comes, and you can afford to look bick 
on the past misery with feelings that are anything but bitter. 
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Two or three hooks for reference, fragments of torn-up manuscript, 
drawers open, pens and inkstand, lines half visible on the blotting-paper, 
a bit of sealing-wax twisted and bitten and broken into sundry pieces — 
such relics as these were about the table, and Pen flung himself down 
in George’s empty chair — noting things according to his wont, or in 
spite of himself. There was a gap in the bookcase (next to the old 
College Plato, with the Boniface Arms), where Helen’s Bible used to 
be. He has taken that with him, thought Pen. He knew why his 
friend was gone. Dear dear old George ! 

Pen rubbed his hand over his eyes. Oh, how much wiser, how much 
better, how much nobler he is than I, he tJiought. Where was such a 
friend, or such a brave heart ? Where shall I ever hear such a frank 
voice and kind laughter ? Where shall I ever see such a true gentle- 
man? No wonder she loved him. God bless him! What was I 
(compared to him ? What could she do else but love him ? To the end 
of our days we will be her brothers, as fate wills tliat we can be no 
more. We ’ll be her knights, and wait on her ; and when we ’re old, 
we ’ll say how we loved her. Dear dear old George 1 

When Pen descended to his own chambers, liis eye fell on the lettcr- 
lx)X of his outer door, which lie had previously overlooked, aiid there 
wfis a little note to A. P., Esq., in George’s well-known liandwriting, 
George had put into Pen’s box probably as he was going away. 

* D^ Pen, — I shall be half-way home when you breakfast, and intend 
to stay over Christmas in Suff^, or elsewhere. 

* I have my own opinion of the issue of matters about which we 

talked in J St. yesterday ; and think my presence de U'op. 

‘Vale. G. W. 

‘ Give my very best regards and adieux to your cousin.’ 

And so George was gone, and Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, iiiled 
over his empty chambers. 

Pen of course had to go and sec his uncle on the day after their 
(X)llo(piy; and not being admitted, he natunilly went to L*idy Rock- 
minster’s apartments, wdiere the old lady instantly asked for Bluebeard, 
and insisted that he should come to dinner. 

‘ Bluebeard is gone,’ Pen said, and he took out poor George’s scrap of 
paper, and handed it to Laura, who looked at it — did not look at Pen 
in return, but passed the paper back to him, and walked away. Pen 
rushed into an eloquent eulogium upon his dear old George to Lady 
Rockminster, who was astonished at his enthusiasm. She had never 
heard him so warm in praise of anybody ; and told him, with her usual 
frankness, that she didn’t think it had been in his nature to care so 
much about any other person. 

As Mr. Peudennis was passing through Waterloo Place, in one of his 
many walks to the hotel where Laura lived, and whither duty to his 
uncle carried Arthur every day, he saw issuing from Messrs. Gimcrack’s 
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celebrated fihop an old friend, who was followed to his brougham by 
an obsequious shopman bearing parcels. The gentleman was in the 
deepest mourning; the brougham, the driver, and the horse, were in 
mourning. Grief in easy circumstances, and supported by the comfort- 
ablest springs and cushions, was typified in the equipage and tine little 
gentleman, its proprietor. 

* What, Foker I Hail, Foker ! ' cried out Pen — the reader, no doubt, 
has likewise recognised Arthur’s old schoolfellow — and ho held out his 
hand to the heir of the late lamented John Henry Foker, Esquire, the 
master of Logwood and other houses, the principal partner in the great 
brewery of Foker & Co. : the greater portion of Foker’s Entire. 

A little hand, covered with a glove of the deepest ebony, and set off 
by three inches of a snowy wristband, was put forth to meet Arthur’s 
salutation. The other little hand held a little morocco case, containing, 
no doubt, something precious, of which Mr. Foker had just become 
proprietor in Messrs. Gimcrack’s shop. Pen’s keen eyes and satiric 
turn showed him at once upon what errand Mr. Foker had been 
employed; and he thought of the heir in Horace pouring forth the 
gathered wine of his father’s vats ; and that human nature is pretty 
much the same in Regent Street as in the Via Sacra. 

‘ Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi I ’ said Arthur. 

‘Ah!' said the other. ‘Yes. Thank you — very much obliged. 
How do you do. Pen? — very busy — ^good-bye ! ’ and he jumped into the 
black brougham, and sate like a little black Care behind the black 
coachman. He had blushed on seeing Pen, and shown other signs of 
guilt and perturbation, which Pen attributed to the novelty of his 
situation; and tni which he began to speculate in his usual sardonic 
manner, 

‘Yes; so wags the world,' thought Pen. ‘The stone closes over 
Harry the Fourth, and Harry the Fifth reigns in his stead. Tlie old 
ministers at the brewery come and kneel before him with their books ; 
the draymen, his subjects, fling up their red caps, and shout for him. 
What a grave deference and sympathy the bankers and the lawyers 
show I There was too great a stiike at issue between those two that 
they should ever love each other very cordially. As long as one man 
keeps another out of twenty thousand a year, the younger must be 
always hankering after the crown, and the wish must be the father to 
the thought of possession. Thank Heaven, there was no thought of 
money betweeii me and our dear mother, Laura.' 

‘ There never couul have been. You would have spurned it ! ' cried 
Laura. ‘Why make yourself more selfish than you are. Pen; and 
allow your mind to own, for an instant, that it would have entertained 
such — such dreadful meanness ? You make me blush for you, Arthur : 

you make me ' her eyes finished this sentence, and she passed her 

handkerchief across them. 

‘ There are some truths which women will never acknowledge,' Pen 
said, ‘ and from which your modesty always turns away. I do not say 
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that I never knew the feeling, only that I am glad I had not the 
temptation. Is there any harm in that confession of weakness]^ 

‘We are all taught to ask to be delivered from evil, Arthur,^ said 
Laura, in a low voice. ‘ I am glad if you were spared from that great 
crime ; and only sorry to tliink that you could by any possibility have 
been led into it. But you never could ; and you don't think you could. 
Your acts are generous and kind: you disdain mean actions. You 
take Blauclie without money, and without a bribe. Yes, thanks bo to 
Heaven, dear brother. You could not have sold yourself away; I 
knew you could not when it came to the day, and you did not. Praise 
l)e — be where praise is due. Why does this horrid scepticism pursue 
you, my Arthur 1 Why doubt and sneer at yoiu* own heart — at every 
one's ? Oh, if you knew the pain you give me — how I lie awake and 
think of those hard sentences, dear brother, and wish them unspoken, 
unthought ! * 

‘Do I cause you many thoughts and many tears, Laura?' Jisked 
Arthur. The fulness of innocent love beamed from her in reply. A 
smile heavenly pure, a glance of unutterable tenderness, symj)athy, 
pity, shone in her face — all which indications of love and purity Arthur 
l)eheld and worsliippcd in her, as you would watch them in a child, as 
one fancies one might regard them in an angel. 

‘ I — I don't know what I have done,' he said simply, ‘ to have merited 
such regjird from two such women. It is like undeserved praise, Laura 
— or too much good fortune, whicli frightens one — or a great post when 
a man feels that he is not fit for it. All, sister, how weak and wicked 
we are ; how sjwtless, and full of love and truth. Heaven made you ! 
I think for some of you there has been no fall,' he said, looking at the 
charming girl with an almost paternal glance of admiration. ‘You 
can't help having sweet thoughts, and doing good actions. Dear 
creature ! they are the flowers which you bear.' 

‘ And what else, sir ? ' asked Laura. ‘ I see a sneer coming over your 
face. What is it ? Why does it come, to drive all the good thoughts 
away?' 

‘ A sneer, is there ? I was thinking, my dear, that nature in making 
you so good and loving did very well : but ' 

‘But what? What is that wicked but? and why are you always 
calling it up ? ' 

‘But will come in spite of us. But is reflection. But is the 
sceptic's familiar, with whom he has made a compact ; and if he forgets 
it, and indulges in happy day-dreams, or building of air-castles, or listens 
to sweet music let us say, or to the bells ringing to church. But taps at 
the door, and says, “ Mjister, I am here. You are my master ; but I am 
yours. Go where you will you can't travel without me. I will whisper 
to you when you are on your knees at church, I will be at your 
marriage pillow. I will sit down at your table with your children. I 
Avill be behind your death-bed curtain." That is what But is,' Pen said. 

‘ Pen, you frighten me,' cried Laura. 
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‘ Do you know what But came and said to me just now, when I was 
looking at you ? But said, If that girl had reason as well as love, 
she would love you no more. If she knew you as you are — the sullied 
selfish being which you know — she must part from you, and could give 
you no love and no sympathy.” Didii^t I say,' he added fondly, ‘that 
some of you seem exempt from the fall? Love you know, but the 
knowledge of evil is kept from you.' 

‘ What is this you young folks are talking about ? ' asked Lady Rock- 
minster, who at this moment made her appearance in the room, having 
performed, in the mystic retirement of her own apartments, and under 
the hands of her attendant, those elal)orate toilette-rites without 
which the worthy old lady never presented herself to public view. 
‘ Mr. Pendennis, you are always coming here.' 

‘ It is very pleasant to be here,' Arthur said : ‘ and we were talking, 
when you came in, about my friend Foker, whom I met just now ; and 
who, as your Ladyship knows, has succeeded to his father’s kingdom.' 

‘ He has a very fine property ; he has fifteen thousand a year. He is 
my cousin. Ho is a very worthy young man. He must come and see 
me,' said Lady Rockminster, with a look at Laura. 

‘ He has been engaged for many years past to his cousin, Lady ' 

‘Lady Ann is a foolish little chit,' Lady Rockminster said, with much 
dignity : ‘ and I have no patience with her. She has outraged every 
feeling of society. She has broken her father’s heurt, and thrown away 
fifteen thousand a year.' 

‘ Thrown away ! What has happened ?' asked Pen. 

‘ It will be the talk of the town in a day or two ; and there is no need 
why I should kt;ep the secret any longer,' said Lady Rockminster, who 
had written and received a dozen letters on the subject. ‘ I had a letter 
yesterday from my daughter, who was slaying at Drummington until all 
tfie world was obliged to go away on account of the frightful catastrophe 
which happened there. When Mr. Foker came home from Nice, and 
after the funeral, Lady Ann went down on her knees to her father, said 
that she never could marry her cousin, that she had contnictcd another 
attachment, and that she must die rather than fulfil her contract. Poor 
Lord Rosherville, who is dreadfully embarrassed, showed his daughter 
what the state of his affairs was, and that it was necessary that the 
arrangements should take place ; and, in fine, we all suppose that she 
had listened to reason, and intended to comply with the desires of her 
family. But what has happened? last Thursday she went out after 
breakfast with her iuaid, and was married in the very church in Drum- 
mington Park to Mr. Hobson, her father’s own chaplain and her brother’s 
tutor ; a red-haired widower with two children. Poor dear Rosherville 
is in a dreadful way : he wishes Henry FokcT should marry Alice or 
Barbara ; but Alice is marked with the smallpox, and Barbira is ten 
years older than he is. And, of course, now the young man is his owm 
master, he will think of choosing for himself. The blow on Lady Agnes 
is veiy cruel. She is inconsolable. She has the house in Grosvenor 
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Street for her life, and her settlement, which was very handsome. Have 
yon not met her ? Yes, she dined one day at Lady Clavering’s — the first 
day I saw yon, and a very disagreeable young man I thought you were. 
But I have formed you. We have formed him, haven’t we, Laura? 
Where is Bluebeard ? let him come. That horrid Grindley, the dentist, 
will keep me in town another week.^ 

To the latter part of her Ladyship's speech Arthur gave no ear. He 
was thinking for whom could Foker be purchasing those trinkets, which 
he was carrying away from the jeweller's ? Why did Harry seem anxious 
to avoid him ? Could he be still faithful to the attachment wliich had 
agitated him so much, and sent him abroad eighteen months back? 
Psha I The bracelets and presents were for some of Harry’s old friends 
of the Opera or the French Theatre. Kumours from Naples and Paris, 
rumours sucli as are borne to Club smoking-rooms, had announced that 
the young man had found distractions ; or, precluded from liis virtuous 
attachment, the poor fellow Inni flung himself back upon his old com- 
panions and amusements — not the only man or woman whom society 
forces into evil, or debars from good ; not the only victim of the world’s 
selfish and wicked laws. 

As a good thing when it is to be done cannot be done too quickly, 
Laura was anxious tliat Pen’s marriage intentions should be put into 
execution as speedily as possible, and pressed on his arrangements with 
rather a feverish anxiety. Why could she not wait ? Pen could afford 
to do so with perfect equanimity, but Lauiu would hear of no delay. 
She wrote to Pen : slie implored Pen : she used every means to urge 
expedition. It seemed as if she could have no rest until Arthur’s 
happiness was complete. 

She offered herself to dearest Blanche to come and stay at Tunbridge 
with her, wlien Lady Rockminster should go on her intended visit to tlie 
reigning house of Rockminster ; and although the old dowager scolded, 
and ordered, and commanded, Laura was deaf and disobedient ; she must 
go to Tunbridge, she would go to Tunbridge ; she who ordinarily Inul no 
will of her own, and complied smilingly with anybody’s whim and 
caprices, showed the most selfish and obstinate determination in this 
instance. The dowager Imly must nurse herself in her rheumatism, she 
must read herself to sleep, if she would not hear her maid, wliose voice 
croaked, and who made sad work of the sentimental passages in the 
novels — Laura must go, and be with her new sister. In another we(ik, 
she i^roposed, with many loves and regards to dear Lady Clavering, to 
pass some time with dearest Blanche. 

Dearest Blanche wrote instantly in reply to dearest Laura’s No. 1, to 
say with wliat extreme delight she should welcome her sister : how 
charming it w^ould be to practise their old duets together, to wander o’er 
the grassy sward, and amidst the yellowing woods of Penshurst and 
Southborough ! Blanche counted the hours till she should embrace her 
dearest friend. 
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Laura, No. 2, expressed her delight at dearest Blanche/s affectionate 
reply. She hoped that their friendship would never diminish ; that the 
coxifidence between them would grow in after years ; that they sl)oiild 
have no secrets from each other ; that the aim of the life of each would 
be to make one person happy. 

Blanche, No. 2, followed in two days. ‘ How provoking ! Their 
house was very small, the two spare bedrooms were occupied by tliat 
horrid Mrs. Planter and her daughter, who had thought proper to fall 
ill (she always fell ill in country houses), and she could not or would 
not be moved for some days.' 

Lauia, No. 3. ‘It was indeed very provoking. L. had hoped 
to hear one of dearest B.'s dear songs on Friday : but she was the more 
consoled to wait, because Lady R. wtis not very well, and liked to be 
nursed by her. Poor Major Pendennis was very unwell too, in the 
same hotel — too unwell even to see Arthur, who was constant in his 
calls on his uncle. Arthur's heart was full of tenderness and affection. 
She had known Arthur all her life. She would answer' — yes, even 
in italics she would answer — ‘for his kindness, his goodness, and 
his gentleness.' 

Blanche, No. 3. ‘ What is this most surprising, most extraordinary 

letter from A. P. ? What does dearest Liiura know alx)ut it ? What 
has happened ? What, what mystery is enveloped under his frightful 
reserve ? ' 

Blanche, No. 3, requires an explanation; and it cannot be better 
given than in the surprising and mysterious letter of Arthur Pendennis. 


CHAPTER LXXII 

MU. AND MRS. SAM HUXTER 

< ¥ "V EAR BLANCHE,' Arthur wrote, ‘you are always reading and 
I I dreaming pretty dramas, and exciting romances in real life : 
are you now prepared to emict a part of one ? And not the 
pleasantest jxart, dear Blanche, that in which the heroine takes posses- 
sion of her father’s palace and wealth, and, introducing her husband to 
the loyal retainers and faitliful vassals, greets her happy bridegroom 
with “ All of tliis is mine and thine," — but the other character, that of 
the luckless lady, who suddenly discovers that she is not tlie Prince’s 
wife, but Claude Mclnottc the beggar's : that of Alnaschar's wife, 
who comes in just as her husband has kicked over the tray of porcelain 
which was to be the the making of his fortune. — But stay ; Alnaschar, 
who kicked down the china, Wiis not a married man; he had cast 
his eye on the Viziers's daughter, and his hopes of her went to the 
ground with the shattered bowls and teacups. 

‘ Will you be the Vizier's daughter, and refuse and laugh to scorn 
Alnaschar, or will you be the Lady of Lyons, and love the penniless 
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CSlauAe Melnotte'l I will act that part if you like. I will love you my 
best in return. I will do my all to make your humble life happy : for 
humble it will be : at least the odds are against any other conclusion ; 
we shall live and die in a poor, prosy, humdrum way. There will be no 
stars and epaulettes for the hero of our story. I shall write one or two 
more stories, which will presently be forgotten. I shall be called to the 
Bar, and tiy to get on in my profession ; perhaps some day, if I am very 
lucky, and work very hard (which is absurd), I may get a colonial 
appointment, and you may bo an Indian Judge’s lady. Meanwhile I 
shall buy the Fall Mall Gazette • the publishers are tired of it since 
the death of poor Shandon, and will sell it for a small sum. Warrington 
will be my right hand, and write it up to a respectable sale. I will 
introduce you to Mr. Finucane the sub-editor, and I know who in 
the end will be Mrs. Finucane, — a very nice gentle creature, who has 
lived sweetly through a sad life, — and wo will jog on, I say, and look 
out for better times, and earn our living decently. You shall have the 
opera-boxes, and superintend the fashionable intelligence, and break 
your little heart in the poet’s corner. Shall wo live over the offices 'I — 
there are four very good rooms, a kiteheii, and a garret for Laura, in 
Catherine Street in the Stmnd; or w^ould you like a house in the 
Waterloo Road ? — it would be very plejisant, only there is that halfpenny 
toll at the Bridge. The boys may go to King’s College, mayn’t they ? 
Does this all read to you like a joke ? 

‘ Ah, dear Blanche, it is no joke, and I am solx^r and telling the truth. 
Our fine day-dreams are gone. Our carriage has whirled out of sight 
like Cinderella’s : our house in Belgravia lifts been whisked away into 
the air by a malevolent Genius, and I am no more a Member of Parlia- 
ment than I am a Bishop on his Ijcnch in the House of Lords, of a Duke 
with a Garter at his knee. You know pretty well what my projierty is, 
and your own little fortune : we may have enough witli those two to 
live in decent comfort : to take a cab sometimes when we go out to see 
our friends, and not to deny ourselves an omnibus when wc are tired. 
But that is all : is tliat enough for you, my littld^dainty lady 1 I doubt 
sometimes whether you can bear the life I offer you — ^at least, it is fair 
that you should know what it wull be. If you say, ‘‘Yes, Arthur, I 
will follow your fate whatever it may be, and ho a loyal and loving wife 
to aid and cheer you ” — come to me, dear Blanche, and may God help 
me so that I may do my duty to you. If not, and you look to a higher 
station, I must not bar Blanche’s fortune — I will stand in the crowd, 
and see your Ladyship go to Court wdicn you are presented, and you 
shall give me a smile from your chariot window. I saw Lady Miralxd 
going to the drawing-room last season : the happy husband at her side 
glittered with stars and cordons. All the flowers in the garden bloomed 
in the coa/diman’s bosom. Will you liave these and the chariot, or walk 
on foot and mend your husband’s stockings ? 

* I cannot tell you now — afterwards I might, should the day come 
when we may have no secrets from one another — what has happened 
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within the last few hours which has changed all my prospects in life : 
but so it is, that I have learned something which forces me to give up 
the plans which I had formed, and many vain and ambitious liopos in 
which I had been indulging. I have written and despatched a letter to 
Sir Francis Clavering, saying that I cannot accept his scat in Parliament 
until after my marriage ; in like manner I cannot and will not acccj)t 
any larger fortune with you than that which has always belonged to you 
since your grandfathers death, and the birth of your half-brother. 
Your good mother is not in the least aware — I hope she never may be — 
of the reasons which force me to this very strange decision. Tiny arise 
from a painful circumstance, which is attributable to none of our faults ; 
but, having once befallen, they are as fabil and irreparable as that shock 
which overset honest Alnaschars porcelain, and shattered all his hopes 
beyond the power of mending. I write gaily enough, for there is no 
use in bewailing such a hopeless mis(;hance. We liave not drawn the 
great prize in the i;rottery, dear Blanche : but I shall 1)e contented enough 
without it, if yoif can ho so ; and I repeat, with all my heart, that I 
will do my best to make you happy. 

‘ And now, what news shall I give you 1 My uncle is very unwell, 
and takes my refusal of the seat in Parliament in sad dudgeon : the 
scheme was his, poor old gentleman, and he naturally bemoans its failure. 
But Wamngton, Laura, and I had a council of war : they know this 
awful secret, and Ixick me in my decision. You must love George as 
you love what is generous and upright and noble ; and as for Laura — 
she must l)e our Sister, Blanche, our Saint, our good Angel. With two 
such friends at home, what need we care for the world without, or who 
is Meuiber for Clavering, or who is asked or not asked to the great balls 
of the season 1 ’ 

To this frank communication came bick the letter from Blanche to 
lifiura, and one to Pen himself, whhdi pcrha})s his own letter justified. 
‘ You are s]'X)iled by the world,' Blanche wn-ote ; ‘ you do not love your 
|)Oor Blanche as she would be loved, or you would not offer thus lightly 
to take her or to leave her. No, Arthur, you love me not — a man of 
the world, you Iiave giv(*u me your })lighted troth, and are ready to 
redeem it; but that entire affection, that love whole and alnding, where 
— where is that vision of my youth ? I am but a pastime of your life, 
and I would be its all ; — but a lieeting thought, and I wouhl be your 
whole soul. I would have our two hearts one ; but ah, my Arthur, how 
lonely yours is ! how little you give me of it ! You s])eak of our parting 
with a smile on your lip ; of our meeting, and you care not to hasten it ! 
Is life but a disillusion, then, and are tlie flowem of our garden faded 
away ? I have wept — I have prayed — I have passed sleepless hours — I 
have shed bitter, bitter tears over your letter! To you I bring the 
gushing poesy of my being — the yearnings of the soul that longs to be 
loved — that pines for love, love, love, beyond all ! — that flings itself at 
your feet, and cries, Love me, Arthur ! Your heart beats no quicker 
at the kneeling appeal of my love ! — your proud eye is dimmed by no 
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tear of symjmthy! — ^you accept my souVs treasure as though ^twere 
dross I not the pearls from the unfathomable deeps of aflEection 1 not the 
diamonds from the caverns of the heart ! You treat me like a slave, 
mid bid me bow to my master ! Is this the guerdon of a free maiden — 
is this the price of a life’s passion ? Ah me ! when was it otherwise ? 
when did love meet with aught but disappointment? Could I hojie 
(fond fool !) to be the exception to the lot of my i-ace ; and lay my 
fevered brow on a heart that comprehended my own ? Foolish girl that 
I was ! One by one, all the flowers of my young life have faded away ; 
and this, the last, the sweetest, tlie dearest, the fondly, the madly loved, 
tlie wihlly cherished — wlicre is it? But no more of this. Heed not 
my bleeding heart. — Bless you, bless you always, Arthur? 

‘ I will write more wlien I am more collected. ]\Iy racking brain 
renders thought almost imix^ssible. I long to s(Hi Laura ! She will 
come to us directly we return from the country, will she not? And 
you, cold one ! B.' 

The words of tliis letter were perfectly clear, and written in Blanche’s 
neatest hand upon her scented |)apcr ; and yet the meaning of the com- 
position not a little puzzled Pen. I)itl Blanche mean to accept or to 
refuse his |x>lite offer ? Her phrases eitlier meant that Pen did not love 
her, and she declined him, or that she took liim, and sacrificed herself 
to him, cohl as he was. He laughed sardonically over the letter, and 
over the tninsaction which wr-asioiied it. Ho laughed to think how 
Fortune had jilted him, and how he deserved his sli|;)peiy fortune. Ho 
turned over and over the musky gilt-orlged riddle. It amused his 
humour ; he enjoyed it as if it had Ixvn a funny stoiy. 

He w\as thus scat(‘d, twiddling the queer manuscript in his hand, 
joking giimly to himself, when his servant came in with a <*ard from a 
gentleman, who wished to spcuik to him very i>articularly. And if Peii 
Innl gone out into the piissage, lie would have seiui sucking his Stic!:, 
rolling his ey(‘s, and showing great marks of anxiety, his ohl axMpuiint- 
ance, Mr. Samuel Hiixter. 

‘ Mr. lluxter on particular business ! Pray, Ixg Mr. Huxter to come 
in,^ said Pen, amused rather; and not the less so when jx^or Sam 
apfiearcd before him. 

‘Pray bike a chair, Mr. lluxter,’ said Pen, in his most suixrb manner. 
‘ In what way can I be of service to you ? ’ 

‘I had rather not speak Ixfore the flunk— before the man, Mr. 
Pendennis ; ’ on which Mr. Artliiu-’s attendant quitted the room. 

‘ I ’m in a fix,’ said Mr. Huxter gloomily. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ 

‘ She sent me to you,’ continued the young surgeon. 

‘ What ! Fanny ? Is she well ? I was coming to sec lier, but I luivc 
ha^l a great deal of business since my return to London.’ 

‘ I heard of you through my govenior and Jack Hobnell,’ broke in 
Huxter. ‘I wish you joy, Mr. Pendennis, both of the borough and 
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the lady, sir. Fanny wishes you joy, too,* he added, with something of 
a blush. 

* There ’s many a slip between the cup and the lip ! Who knows 
what may happen, Mr. Huxter, or who will sit in Parliament for 
Clavering next session ? * 

‘You can do anything with my governor,* continued Mr. Huxter. 
‘You got him Olavering Park. The old lx>y was very much pleased, 
sir, at your calling him in. Hobnell wrote me so. Do you think you 
could speak to the governor for me, Mr. Pendennis ? * 

‘ And tell him what ? * 

‘ I *ve gone and done it, sir,* said Huxter, with a particidar look, 

‘You — you don*t mean to say you have — you have done any wrong 
to that dear little creature, sir 1 ’ said Pen, starting up in a great fury. 

‘ I hope not,* said Huxter, with a hang-dog look : ‘ l)ut I *vc married 
her. And I know there will be an awd’ul shindy at home. It was 
agreed that I should be taken into pai-tnership when I had passed the 
College, and it was to have Ix'en Huxter & Son. But I would have it, 
confound it. It *s all over now, and the old lx)y *s wrote me that he *s 
coming up to towm for drugs ; lie will be here to-morrow, and then it 
must all come out.* 

‘ And when did this event happen ? * asked Pen, not over well pleased, 
most likely, that a person wdio had once attracted some portion of his 
royal good gi’aces should have transferred lier allegiance, and consoled 
herself for his loss. 

‘ Last Thursday was five weeks — it was two days after ]Miss Amory 
canm to Sheplu rd’s Inn,* Huxter answered. 

Pen remembered that Blanche bul written and mentioned her visit. 
‘I w^*s called in,* Huxter said. ‘I was in tlic Inn looking after old 
Oos*8 leg ; and alx)ut something else too, very likely : and I met Strong, 
who told me there was a woman taken ill in Cliainbers, and went up to 
give her my professional services. It was the old lady who attei\<ls 
Miss Amory — her housekeeper, or some such thing. She Wiis taken 
with strong hysterics : I found her kicking and scrateliing like a good 
one — in Strong’s chamber, along with him and Colonel Altamoiit, and 
Miss Amory crying and as pale as a sheet ; and Altamont fuming about 
— a regular kick-up. They were two hours in the chambers ; and the 
old woman went whooping off in a cab. She was much worse than the 
young one. I ctilled in Grosvenor Place next day to see if I could l)e of 
any service, but th-y were gone without so much as thanking me : and 
the day after I had business of my own to attend to — a bad business 
too,* said Mr. Huxter gloomily. ‘ But it *s done, and cau*t be undone ; 
and we must make the best of it.* 

She has known the story for a month, thought Pen, wdth a sharp 
pang of grief, and a gloomy sympathy — this accounts for her letter of 
to-day. She will not implicate her father, or divulge his secret ; she 
wishes to let me off from the marriage — and limls a pretext — the 
generous girl ! 
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‘Do you know who Altiimont is, sir?^ asked Hiixk'r, after the pause 
(luring wliich Pen had l)ocn thinking of his own affairs. ‘Fanny and I 
liave talked him over, and we cau^t help fancying that it ’s Mrs, Light- 
foot’s first husband come to life again, and she who has just marri^ a 
second. Perhaps Lightfoot won’t be very sony for it,’ sighed Huxter, 
looking savagely at Arthur, for the demon of jealousy was still in pos- 
session of his soul ; and now, and more than ever since his marriage, 
the jxxm fellow faneiod that Fanny’s heart belonged to his rival. 

‘ Let us talk alx)ut your affairs,’ said Pen. ‘ Show me how I can be 
of any service to you, Huxter. Let me congratulate you on your 
marriage. I am thankful that Fanny, who is so good, so fascinating, 
so kind a creature, has found an honest man, and a gentleman who will 
make her happy. Show me what I can do to help you.’ 

‘She tliinks you can, sir,’ said Huxter, accepting Pen’s proffered 
hand, ‘ and I ’m very much obliged to you, I ’m sure ; and that you 
might talk over my fatlier, and break the business to him, and my 
motlier, who always has her bjick up alx>ut Ix'ing a clergyman's daughter. 
Fanny ain’t of a good family, I know, and not u]) to us in breeding and 
that — but slie ’s a Huxter now.’ 

‘ The wife bikes the husband’s rank, of course,’ said Pen. 

‘ And with a little practice in society,’ continued Huxter, imbibing his 
stick, ‘she ’ll be as good as any girl in Clavering. You should hear her 
sing and play on tlie piano. Did you ever? Old Bows taught her. And 
she ’ll do on the stage, if the governor was to throw me over ; but I ’d 
rather not have her there. 8hc can’t lielp lieing a co<piette, Mr. 
Pendennis, she (‘an’t help it. Dammy, sir! T ’ll be Ix'jund to say, that 
two or three of the Bartholomew chaps, that I ’ve brouglit into my 
place*, are sitting with lun* now ; even Jack Linton, that I took down ;is 
my l30st man, is as bad iis the rest, and she will go on singing and 
making eyes at him. It’s what Bows says, if there were twenty men 
in a room, and one not taking notice of her, slic wouldn’t lx? satisfiiMl 
until the twentieth was at her ellxuv.’ 

‘ You should have her mother with her,’ said Peu, laughing. 

‘She must keej) the lodgi*. She can't sec so much of her family as 
she used. I can’t, you know, sir, go on witli that lot. Consider my 
rank in life,’ sai<l Huxter, putting a very dirty liaiid up to his (?hin. 

‘An fait,' said Mr. Pen, wlio was infinitely amuse<l, and concerning 
%vhoni viutato nomine (and of (course concerning nobxly else in the 
world) the fable might have? lx*cn narnit(*d. 

As the two gentlemen W(?re in the midst of this eollo<|iiy, anotlicr 
knock eainc to Pen’s door, and his servant presently Hiinouncod Mr. 
Bows. The old man followed slowly, his pale fac*o blushing, and his 
hand trembling somewhat as he took Pen’s. Ho cough(?d, and wi]>cd 
his fiu:c ill las checked cotbiii |XKikct-handkercliief, and s^ite down with 
his hands on his knees, the sun shining on his bald head. Pen hxjked 
at the homely figure with no small sympathy and kindness. This man, 
too, has liad his griefs, and his wounds, Arthur tliouglit. Tliis man, 
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too, luis brought his genius and his heart, and laid tlieni at a woman's 
feet; where she spurned them. The chance oi life has gone against 
him, and the prize is with that creature yonder. Fanny’s Va'idegrooni, 
thus mutely aiX)strophise(l, Inid winked meanwhile with one eye at ohl 
Bows, and was driving holes in the floor with the cane which he loved. 

‘ So we have lost, Mr. Bows, and liere is the lucky winner,’ Pen said, 
looking hard at the old man. 

* Here is the lucky winner, sir, as you say.' 

‘I suppose you have come from my phu'C?’ asked Huxter, who, 
having winked at Bows with one eye, now favoured Pen with a wink of 
the other — a wink which seemed to say, ‘Infatuated old boy — ^yoii 
understand — over head and ears in love with her — poor old fool I ' 

‘Yes, I have been there ever since you went away. It was Mrs. 
Sam who sent me after you : who said that she thought you might be 
doing something stupid — something like yourself, Huxter.' 

‘There's as big fools as I am,' growled the young surgeon. 

‘A few, pVaps,' said the old man; ‘not many, let us trust. Yes, 
she sent me after you for fear you should offend Mr. Pcndeiinis ; and I 
dare say because she thought you wouldn't give her message to him, and 
beg him to go and see her ; and she knew I would take her errand. 
Did he tell you that, sir ? ' 

Huxter blushed scarlet, and covered his confusion with an impreca- 
tion. Pen laughed ! the scene suited his bitter humour more and 
more. 

‘ I have no doubt Mr. Huxter was going to tell me,' Arthur said, 
‘ and very much flattered I am sure I shall be to pay my resi)ects to 
his wife.' 

‘ It 's in Charterhouse Lane, over the baker’s, on the right-hand side 
as you go from St. John's Street,' continued Bows, without any pity. 
‘You know Smithfield, Mr. Pendcnnisl St. Jolin’s Street leads into 
Smithfield. Dr. Johnson has been down the street many a time with 
ragged shoos, and a bundle of peimy-a-lining for the Oenfs Magazine, 
’if oil literary gents are better off now — eh‘? You ride in your cabs, and 
wear yellow kid gloves now.' 

‘I have known so many brave and good men fail, and so many 
(juacks and imiK)stors succeed, that you mistake me if you think I am 
puffed up by my own personal good luck, old friend,' Arthur said sadly. 
‘ Do you think the prizes of life are carried by the most deserving % and 
set up that mean tost of prosperity for merit] You must feel tliat you 
are as good as I. I have never questioned it. It is you that are 
peevish against the freaks of fortune, and grudge the good luck that 
befalls others. It's not the first time you have unjustly accused me, 
Bows.' 

‘ Perhaps you are not far wrong, sir,' said the old fellow, wiping his 
bald forehead. ‘ I am thinking about myself and grumbling ; most 
men do when they get on that subjiH'.t. Hero 's the fellow that 's got 
the prize in the lotteiy ; here 'a the fortunate youth.' 
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‘ I don’t know what yon are driving at/ Huxter said, who had been 
much puzzled as the above remarks passed between his two com- 
panions. 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Bows dryly. ‘Mrs. H. sent me here to look 
after you, and to sec that you bi-ought that little message to Mr. 
Pendennis, which you didn’t, you see, and so she was right. Women 
always are ; they have always a reason for everything. Why, sir,’ ho 
said, tinning round to Pen with a sneer, ‘she had a reason even for 
giving me that message. I was sitting vith her after you left us, very 
quiet and comfortable ; I was talking away, and she was mending your 
shirts, when your two young friends. Jack Linton and Bob Blades, 
looked in from Bartholomew’s; and then it was she found out that 
she had this message to send. You nee<ln’t hurry yourself, she don’t 
want you back again ; they ’ll stay these two hours, I dare say.’ 

Huxter arose with great i)erturbation at this news, and plunged his 
stick into the pocket of his paletot, and seizcnl his hat. 

‘You’ll come and sec us, sir, won’t you?’ he said to Pen. ‘You’ll 
talk over the governor, won’t you, sir, if I can get out of this jihice and 
down to Clavering ? ’ 

‘ You will promise to attend me gi-atis if ever I fall ill at Fairoaks, 
will you, Huxter?’ Pen said gooil-naturcdly. ‘I will do anything I 
can for you. I will come and sec Mi's. Huxter immediately, and we 
will conspire together alx)ut what is to lx? done.’ 

‘ I thought that would send him out, sir,’ Bows said, dropping into 
his chair again as soon as the young surgeon had quitted the room. 
‘ And it ’s all true, sir — every word of it. She wants you ba(.‘k again, 
and sends her huskand after you. She cajoles cverylxKly, the little 
devil. She tries it on you, on me, on poor Costigan, on the young 
chaps from Bartholomew’s. She’s got a little com-t of ’em alreaily. 
And if there ’s nolxxly there, she practises on the old German baker in 
the shop, or coaxes the bhick sweeper at the crossing.’ 

‘ Is she fond of that fellow ? ’ asked Pen. 

‘There is no accounting for likes and dislikes,’ Bows answered. 

‘ Yes, she is fond of him ; and having taken the thing into her head, 
she would not rest until she married him. They luul their iMinns 
]mblislied at St. Clement’s, and nolxxly heard it or knew any just cause' 
or impediment. And one day she slips out of the ix)rter’s lodge and 
has the business done, and goes off t) Gravesend with Lothario; ami 
leJives a note for me to go and explain all things to her ma. Bless you ! 
the old woman knew it as well as I did, though slie pretended ignoraiK‘<\ 
And so she goes, and I ’m alone again. I miss her, sir, tripping along 
that court, and coming for her singing lesson ; and I ’vo no heart to 
look into the porter’s lodge now, which looks very empty without her, 
the little flirting tiling. And I go ami sit and dangle about her 
lodgings, like an old fool. She makes ’em very trim and nice, though ; 
gets up all Huxtor’s shirts and clothes : cooks his little dinner, and 
sings at her business like a little lark, WJiat ’s the use of being angiy ? 
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I lent ’em three pound to go on with : for they haven’t got a shilling 
till the reconciliation, and pa comes down/ 

When Bows had taken his leave, Pen earned his letter from Blanche, 
and the news which he had just received, to his usual adviser, Laura. 
It was wonderful upon how many points Mr. Arthur, who generally 
followed his own opinion, now wanted another person’s counsel. lie 
could hardly so much as choose a waistcoat without referring to Miss 
Bell : if he wanted to buy a horse he must have Miss Bell’s opinion : 
all which marks of deference tended greatly to th(3 amusement of the 
shrewd old lady with whom Miss Bell lived, and whose plans regarding 
her prot^g^e we have indicated. 

Aj*thur produced Blanche’s letter then to Laura, and asked her to 
interpret it. Laura was very much agitated, and puzzled by the 
contents of the note. 

‘ It seems to me,’ she said, * as if Blanche is acting very artfully.’ 

‘ And wishes so to place matters that she may take me or leave me ? 
Is it not so ? ’ 

‘ It is, I am afraid, a kind of duplicity which does not augur well for 
your future liappiness ; and is a bad reply to your own candour and 
honesty, Arthur. Do you know I think, I think — I scarcely like to 
say wliat I think,’ said Laura, with a deep blush ; but of course the 
blushing young lady yielded to her cousin’s persuasions, and expressed 
what her thoughts were. ‘ It looks to me, Arthur, as if there might 
be — there might be somebody else,’ said Laura, with a repetition of 
the blush. 

‘And if there is,’ broke in Arthur, ‘and if I am free once again, will 
the best and dearest of all women ’ 

‘Ycai are not free, dear brother,’ Laura said calmly. ‘You belong 
to another ; of whom I own it grieves me to think ill. But I can’t do 
otherwise. It is very odd that in this letter she does not urg(i you to 
tell her the reason why you have broken arrangements which w’^ould 
have been so advantageous to you ; and avoids speaking on the sul ject. 
She somehow’’ seems to write as if she know\s her fatlier’s se(3ret.’ 

Pen said, ‘Yes, she must know it’; and told the story, which he had 
just heard from Iluxter, of the interview at Shepherd’s Inn. 

‘It was not so that she described the meeting,’ said Laura; and 
going to her desk, produced from it that letter of Blanche’s which 
mentioned her visit to Slujpherd’s Inn. ‘Another disappointment — 
only the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room.’ This was 
all that Blanche had said. ‘ But she w^as bound to keep her father’s 
secret, Pen,’ Laura added. ‘And yet, and yet — it is very puzzling.’ 

The puzzle w^as this, that for three weeks after this eventful discovery 
Blanche had been only too eager about her dearest Arthur ; was urging, 
as strongly as so much motlesty could urge, the completion of the happy 
arrangements which were to make her Arthur’s for ever ; and now it 
seemed as if something had interfered to mar these happy arrangements 
— as if Arthur poor was not quite so agreeable to Blanche as Arthur 
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rich and a Member of Parliament — as if there was some mystery. At 
last she said — 

‘Tiinbrid<^o Wells is not very far off, is it, Arthur? Hadn^t you 
better go and see her ? ^ 

They had been in to^vn a week, and neither had thought of tliat 
simple plan before ! 


CHAPTER LXXIII 

SHOWS HOW ARTHUR HAD BETTER HAVE TAKEN A 
RETURN-TICKET 

T he train carried Arthur only too quickly to Tunbridge, though 
he had time to review all the circumstances of his life jxs he 
made the brief journey ; and to a(iknowledge to what sad con- 
clusions his selfishness and waywardness had led him. ‘Here is the 
end of hopes and aspirations,^ thought he, ‘of romance and ambitions! 
Where I yield or where I am obstinate, I am alike unfortunate ; my 
mother implores me, and I refuse an angel ! Say I had taktm lier ; 
forceil on nuj sis slie was, Laura would never have l3Con an angel to mo. 
I could not have given her my hesirt at another’s instigation ; I could 
never have known her as she is, had I Ix^en obliged to ask another 
to interpret her qualities and point out her virtues. I yield to m3 
uncle’s solicitations, and jucept on his guarantee Blanrhe, and a seat 
in Parliament, and wealth, and ambition and a career ; and see I — 
Fortune comes and leaves me the wife without the dowry, which I 
had taken in com|X‘nsation of a heart. Why wjus I not more honest, 
or am I not less so? It would have cost my jxw)r old umrle no pangs 
to accept Blanche’s fortune whencesoever it came ; ho «in’t ov(;n under- 
stand, he is ])ittcrly indignant, hcart-stri(‘ken almost, at the scrupleii 
which actuate mo in refusing it. I dissatisfy ev<'ryl)rHl3\ A maimed, 
weak, imperfect wret<!h, it seems as if I am un(?qual to any fortune. I 
neither make m^^sclf nor any one coimexded with inc' hap|)y. What 
prosjxict is there for this |XK)r little frivolous girl, who is to take my 
obscure name and share my fortune? I have not even ambition to excib^ 
me, or self-esteem enough to console myself, much more her, for my failure. 
If I were to write a book that should go through tw'enty exlitions, why, 
I should be the very first to sneer at my reputation. Say I could 
succeed at tlie Bar, and judiieve a fortune by bullying witncAsea and 
t^visting evidence ; is tliat a fame wdiich would satisfy my longings, or 
a calling in which my life would lx; well sj^ent? How I wish I could 
lie that priest opi>08ite, who never Inw lifte(l his eyes from his breviary, 
except when we were in Reigate tiiniud, when ho could not see : or 
that old gentleman next him, who scowls at him with eyes of hatred 
over his newspa[>cr. The priest shuts Ids eyes to tlie world, but has his 
thoughts on the Ixjok, wliich is his directory to the world to come. His 
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ncighl)our hates him as a monste?r, tymnt, persecutor, and t’ancics burning 
martyrs, and that pale countenance looking on, and lighted up by the 
flame. These have no doubts ; these march an trustfully, bearing their 
load of logic.’ 

‘ Would you like to look at the paper, sir 1 ’ here interposed the sto\it 
gentleman (it had a flaming article against the order of the black -coated 
gentleman who was travelling with them in the carriage), and Pen 
thanked him and took it, and pursued his reverie, without reading two 
sentences of the journal. 

‘And yet, would you take either of those men’s creeds, with its 
consequences 1 ’ he thought. ‘ Ah me ! you must bear your own burthen, 
fashion your own faith, think your own thoughts, and pray your own 
prayer. To what mortal ear could I toll all, if I had a mind 1 or who 
could understand all 1 Who can tell another’s shortcomings, lost opjxjr- 
tunities, weigh the passions which oveqx)wer, the defects which incai>aci- 
tate reason? — wliat extent of truth and right his neighbour’s mind is 
organised to perceive and to do? — what invisilde and forgotten accident, 
terror of youth, chance or mischance of fortune, may have altered the 
current of life ? A grain of sjiiid may alter it, as the flinging of a pebble 
may end it. Who can weigh circumstances, passions, temptations, that 
go to our good and evil a/x*ount, save One, ])ctbre wliose awful wisdom 
we kneel, and at whose mercy we ask absolution ? Here it ends,’ thouglit 
Pen ; ‘ tliis day or to-morrow will wdnd up the account of my yejuth ; a 
weary retrospe(it, alas ! a sad history, with many a page I would fain 
not look back on ! But who has not been tired or fallen, and who has 
escaped without scars from that struggle ? ’ And his head fell on his 
breast, and the young man’s heart prostrated itself humbly and sadly 
before that Tlirone where sits wisdom, and love, and pity for all, and 
made its confession. ‘ What matters alx)ut fame or j>overty ? ’ he tlnuight. 
' If I marry tliis woman I have chosen, may I liave strength and will to 
be true to her, and to make her hapjiy ! If I have children, pray God 
letudi me to speak and to do the truth among tlnnn, and to leave them 
an lionest name Tliere are no splendours for my marriage. Dees my 
life deserve any ? I iH'giii a new phase of it; a better than tlie last 
may it be, I pray Heaven ! ’ 

The tmin stopped at Tunbridge as Pen was making these reflections : 
and he handed over the newspaper to his neighliour, of whom he took 
leave, while the foreign clergyman in the opp(^site corner still sate ^vith 
his eyes on his Ixiok. Pen jumped out of the carriage then, his carpet- 
bag in hand, and briskly determined to fiice his fortune. 

A fly carried him rapidly to La<ly Clavering’s house from the station ; 
and, as he was transported thither, Arthur composed a little speech, 
which he intended to address to Blanche, and which was really as 
virtuous, honest, and well-minded an omtion as any man of his turn of 
mind, and under his circumstances, could have uttered. The purport of 
it was — ‘ Blanche, I cannot understand from your last letter what your 
meaning is, or whether my fair and frank jirojKjsal to you is acceptable 
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or no. I think yon know the reason which induces me to forego the 
worldly advantages which a union with you offered, and which I could 
not accept without, as I fancy, being dishonoured. If you doubt of my 
affection, here I am ready to prove it. Let Smirke be called in, and let 
us be married out of hand ; and witli all my heart I purixjse to keep my 
vow, and to cherish you through life, and to be a true and a loving 
huslmnd to you.' 

From tlie fly Arthur sprang out then to the hall-door, where he was 
met by a domestic whom he did not know. The man seemed to be 
surprised at the approa(di of the gentleman with the carix3t-bag, which 
he made no attempt to take f mm Arthur's hands. ‘ Her Ladyship 's not 
at home, sii',' the man remarked. 

‘ I am Mr. Pendennis,' Arthur said. ‘ Where is LightfootP 

‘ Lightfoot is gone,' answered the man. ‘ My Lady is out, and my 
orders was ' 

‘ I hear Miss Amory's voice in the drawing-room,' said Arthur. * Take 
the bag to a dressing-room, if yon please ; ' and, passing by the porter, 
he walked stirnght towards that apartment, from which, sis the door 
opened, a warble of melodious notes issued. 

Our little Siren wjvs at her piano, singing with all Ikt might and 
fascinations. Master Clavering Wiis asleep on the sofa, indifferent to 
the music : but near Blaiadie sat a gentleman who was perfectly en- 
raptured with her strain, which was of a ptissionate and melancholy 
nature. 

As the door oi^ened, the gentleman started up with a Hullo I tlie 
masic stopped, witli a little shriek from the singer ; Frank Clavering 
woke up from the sofa, and Arthur came forward and said, * What, 
Foker ! how do you do, Fuker?' He hniked at the ]>iano, and there, 
by Miss Ainory’s side, wiis just such another purjilc-leatlicr hox as he 
had seen in Hairy's hand three days before, when the heir of Logwood 
was coming out of a jeweller's shop in Waterloo Place. It w;is o]M‘ned, 
and curle<l round the white satin cushion within was, oli, such a 
magnificent serj^icntine bnicclet, with such a blazing ruby head and 
diamond tail ! 

‘ How de-<lo, PendemiLs ? ' said F(dccr. Blanche made many motions 
of the shoulders, and gave signs of interest and figitation. And she pnt 
her handkerchief over the liracelet, an<l then she advanced, with a hand 
which trembled very much, to greet Pen. 

‘How is dearest Launxl' she said. The fiujc of Foker looking np 
from his iirofound mourning — that face, so jiitt^ous and puzzled, was 
one which the reader's imagination must depict for himself ; also tliat 
of Master Frank Clavering, who, looking at the three interesting 
individuals with an expression of the utmost knowingness, luul only 
time to ejiiculato the words, ‘ Here 's a jolly go ! ' and to disapixjiu* 
sniggering. 

Pen, too, had restiaiiied himself up to that minute : but looking still 
at Foker, whose cars and cheeks tinged with blushes, Arthur burst out 
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into a fit of laughter, so wild and loud, that it frightened Blanche much 
more than any the most serious exhibition. 

‘And this was the secret, was it? Don't blush and turn away, 
Foker, my boy. Why, man, you are a pattern of fidelity. Could I 
stand between Blanche and such constancy — could I stand between 
Miss Amory and fifteen thousand a year?' 

‘It is not that, Mr. Pendennis,' Blanche said, with great dignity. 
‘ It is not money, it is not rank, it is not gold tliat moves me ; but 
it i$ constancy, it is fidelity, it is a whole trustful loving heart offered 
to me, that I treasure — yes, that I teisure ! ' And she mjwle for her 
handkerchief, but, reflecting what was underneath it, she paused. ‘ I 
do not disown, I do not disguise — my life is above disguise — to him on 
whom it is bestowed, my heart must be for ever bare — that I once 
thought I loved you, — yes, thought I was beloved by you — I own. 
How I clung to that faith ! How I strove, I prayed, I longed to 
believe it! But your conduct always — your own words, so cold, so 
heartless, so unkind, have undeceived mo. You trifled with the heart 
of the ix)or maiden ! You flung me back with scorn the troth which I 
had plighted ! I have explained all — all to Mr. Foker.' 

‘ That you have,' said Foker, with devotion, and conviction in his 
looks. 

‘ What ! all ? ' Siiid Pen, witli a meaning look at Blanche. ‘ It is I 
am in fault, is it? Well, well, Blanche, be it so. I won't appeal 
against your sentence, and bear it in silence. I came down here looking 
to very different things. Heaven knows, and with a heart most truly 
and kindly disposed towards you. I hope you may be happy with 
another, as, on my word, it was my wish to make you so ; and I hope 
my honest old friend here will iiave a wife worthy of his loyalty, his 
constancy, and affection. Indeed they deserve the regard of any v omaii 
— even Miss Blanche Amory. Shake hands, Harry ; don't look askance 
at me. Has anybody told you that I was a false and heartless 
character ? ' 

‘I think you're a ' Foker was beginning, in his 'WTath, when 

Blanche interposed. 

‘ Henry, not a word ! — I pray you let there be forgiveness ! ' 

‘You're an angel, by Jove, you're an angel !' said Foker, at which 
Blanche looked scrajihically up to the chandelier. 

‘In spite of what has passed, for the sake of what has passed, I 
must always regard Arthur as a brother,' the seraph continued ; ‘ we 
have known each otlier years, we have trodden the same fields, and 
plucked the same flowers together. Arthur ! Henry I I beseech you 
to take hands and to be friends 1 Forgive you ! — I forgive you, Arthur, 
with my heart I do. Should I not do so for making mo so happy?' 

‘ There is only one person of us three whom I pity, Blanche,' Arthur 
said gravely ; ‘ and I say to you agjiin, that I hope you will make this 
good fellow, this honest and loyal creature, happy.' 

‘Happy! 0 heavens!' said Harry. He could not speak. His 
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luippincss gusliod out at his eyes. ‘ She don’t know — she ctin’t know 
liow fond I am of her, and — and who am I ? a i)oor little he^gar, and 
she takes mo up and says she ’ll try and 1 — 1 — love me. I ain’t worthy 
of so much happiness. Give us your hand, old boy, since she forgives 
you after your heartless conduct, and stiys she loves you. I’ll make 

you welcome. I tell you I ’ll love everybody who loves her. By 

if she tells me to kiss the ground I’ll kiss it. Tell me to kiss the 
ground ! I say, tell me. I love you so. You see I love you so.' 

Blanche looked up seraphieally again. Her gentle bosom heaved. 
She held out one hand as if to bless Harry, and then royally permitted 
him to kiss it. Slu^ took up the po<3ket-handkerchief and hid her own 
eyes, as the other fair hand wtis abandoned to ix)or Harry’s tearful 
embrace. 

* I swear that is a villain who deceives such a loving creature as 
that,' said Pen. 

Blanche laid down the handkendiief, and juit hand No. 2 softly on 
Foker’s head, which was bent down ki.s.siiig and weeping over hand 
No. 1. * Foolish lx)y,’ she said, ‘it shall be loved as it deserves: who 

could help loving sindi a silly creature?’ 

And at this moment Frank Clavering broke in upon the senti- 
mciitjil trio. 

‘ I sav, Pendennis,’ 1u* said. 

‘ Well, Frank ! ’ 

‘ The mail wants to bo jiaid, and go liiick. Ho 's luwl some lx.‘or.' 

‘I’ll go back with him,’ cried JVn. ‘ (oKHl-bye, Blanche. God bles.s 
you, Fokor, old friend. You know neither of you wants me hero.’ Ilej 
longed to lx> olY that instant. 

‘ Stay — I must say one wf)rd to you. One wonl in private, if you 
please,’ Blanche said. ‘You can trust us together, can’t you — Henry ?’ 
The bnie in which the word Ht'iiry wa.s spoken, and the appeal, ravisln d 
Foker with delight. ‘Trust y<m!’ .said he. ‘Oh, who wouldn’t tnisl. 
you I Come along, Franky, my boy.’ 

‘Let’s have a cigar,’ said Frank, as they went into the hall. 

‘She don’t like it,’ .said Foker gently. 

‘Law bless y(»u — she don’t mind. Pendennis used to smoke regular,’ 
sjiid the camlhl youth. 

‘It wjus but a short word I had b) ,say,’ said Blaiu^he to ]’«mi, 
with groat (‘aim, when they w(Te alone. ‘ You ruiver loved me, Mr. 
Pendennis.’ 

‘ I told you how much,’ said Arthur. ‘ I never decjeived you.’ 

‘ I 8iij)iiose you will go bwjk and marry Laura,’ continued Blanche. 

‘Was that what you had to say?’ said Pen. 

‘ You are going to her this very night, I am sure of it. There is 
no denying it. You never cared for me.' 

‘ Et vf)us ? ’ 

^El moi^ e'est diffh^ent I have Ikmui sfioilt early. I cannot live 
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out of the world, out of excitement. I could have done so, luit it is too 
late. If I cannot have emotions I must have the world. You would 
offer me neither one nor the other. You are hla^^ in everytliing, even 
ill ambition. You had a career before you, and you would not take it. 
You give it up ! — for what ? — for a hetue^ for an absurd scruple. Why 
would you not liave that seat, and be such a imritain ? Why should 
you refuse what is mine by right — by right, entendez-vous ? ’ 

‘ You know all, then ? ’ said Pen. 

‘ Only within a month. But I liave suspected ever since Baymouth — 
nHmporte since when. It is not too late. He is as if he had never 
lieeii ; and there is a position in the world lieforc you yet. Why not 
sit ill Parliament, exert your talent, and give a j)lacc in the world to 
yourself, to your wife? I bike celni-ld. It est h<m. II est riche, Jl 
e%t — vou^ le connaissez aidant que vioi^ eiifin. Think you that I would 
not prefer mi homme qiii fera parler de moi 1 If the secret appears, I 
am rich d niidions^ How does it affect me? It is not niy fault. It 
will never appear.' 

‘You will tell Harry everything, won’t you 

^ Je C077ipre7ids, Vous rej'usez^^ Blanche savagely. ‘I will tell 
Harry at my own time, when we are married. You will not betray me, 
will you'? You, having a defenceless girl’s secret, will not turn U])on 
her and use it'? me p)laU de le caditi\ man secret ; puurquoi le 
donneralje? Je Vaime, man jtauire 2 ^ere, voyez-vom? I would rather 
live with that man than with you fades intriguers of the world. I must 
have emotions — il nCen dinine, II n\!ccrit, 11 ecrit tres-hien^ voyez-vous 
— comme impirofc —comme mi Bolicmien — coinme mi homme. But for 
this I would have said to my mother — Ma mere! quittons ce Idche mari^ 
cette Idche socieie — retonrnons d nwn 

‘The pirate would have ivearicd you like the rest,’ said Pen. 

' Bh / 11 me f ant des hnotions^^ said BIuik'Ik*. Pen liad never seen 

lua* or known so much al)out her in all the yt'ars of their intimacy as he 
saw and knew now : though ho saw more tliaii existed in reality. For 
this young lady was not able to carry out any emotion to the full ; bub 
had a sham ejitliusiasm, a sham hatred, a sham love, a sham taste, a 
sham gi‘icf, each of which flared and shone very vehemeTitly for an 
instant, but subsided and gave place to the next sham emotion. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 

A CHAPTER OF MATCH-MAKTN(i 

U PON the platform at Tunbridge, Pen fumed and fretted until 
the arrival of the evening train to London, a fidl half-hour, — 
six lioims it seemed to him ; l)ut even this immense interval 
was pjissed, the train arrived, the train sped on, the London lights came 
in view — a gentleman who forgot his car])et-bag in the train rushed at 
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a cab, and said to tlio man, ‘Drive as hard as you can go to Jermyn 
Street/ The cabman, although a hansom cabman, said ‘Thank you' 
for the gratuity which Wiis put into his hand, and Pen ran up the stairs 
of the hotel to Lady Rockminsteris apartments. Laura was alone in 
the drawing-i’oom, reading, with a imle face, by the lamp. The pale 
fjice looked up when Pen opened the door. May we follow him 1 The 
great moments of life are but moments like the others. Your doom is 
s]K)ken in a word or two. A single look from the eyes ; a mere pi-essure 
of the hand, may decide it ; or of the lips, though they cannot speak. 

When Ljuly Rockininster, who has had her after-dinner nap, gets up 
and goes into her sitting-room, we may enter witli her Ladyship. 

‘ Uix)n my word, young people ! ' are the first words she says, and 
her attendant makes wondering eyes over her shoulder. And well may 
she say so ; and well may the attendant cast wondering eyes ; for the 
young people are in an attitude ; and Pen in such a position as every 
young lady who rejwls tliis luis lieard tell of, or has seen, or hopes, or 
at any i-ate deserves to see. 

In a word, directly he entered tlie room, Pen went up to Laura of 
tlie pale face, who had not time even to say, ‘ What, back so soon '? ’ 
and seizing her outstreteln^d and trembling hand just as she was rising 
from her chair, fell down on his knees before her, and said <piickly, ‘ T 
have seen Iier. Slie has engaged hci*self to Harry looker — and — and 
NOW, Ltiura ? ’ 

The hand gives a pressure — the eyes bciim a rej;>ly — the {piivering 
lips answer, tliough si>oeeliless. Pen’s head sinks d«)wn in the girl’s lap, 
as lie sobs out, ‘Come and bless us, dear mother!’ and arms as tender 
as Helen’s once more enf‘»ld him. 

In this juncture it is that Lady Roekminster C(»im\s in and says, 
‘Upon my word, young jienjdi* ! Ik'rk ! leave the room. What d'> 
7/oH want })oking your nose in here?’ 

Pen starts up with looks of triuinf)h, still holding Laura’s hand. 
‘She is consoling me for my misfortune, ma’am,’ he says. 

‘What do you mean by kis.sing her hand'? I don’t know what you 
will Ix) next doing.’ 

Pen kis.'icd her Ladyshi]>’s. have Ihmmi to Tunbihlge,’ he says, 
‘and seen Miss Amory ; and find on my arrival that — that a villain lias 
transplanted me in Inn* aflerttions,’ he says with a tragedy air. 

‘Is that all? Is that what you were whimjiering on your knees 
alx)ut?’ says the old Ia<ly, growing angry. ‘You might have kept the 
news till to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes — another has superseded me,’ goes on Pen ; ‘but why call him 
villain ? He is brave, he is constant, he is young, he is wealtliy, ho is 
beautiful.’ 

‘ What stuff are you talking, sir ? ’ cried the old larly. ‘ What has 
liappenc<l ? ’ 

‘ Miss Amory has jilted me, and accepted Henry F'oker, Esquire. I 
found her warbling ditties to him as he lay at lier feet ; presents had 
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t)een accepted, vows exchanged, these ten days. Harry was old Mrs. 
Planter’s rhemnatisni, which kept dearest Laura out of the house. He 
is the most constant and generous of men. He has promised the living 
of Logwood to Lady Ann’s husband, and given her a splendid present 
on her marriage ; and he rushed to fling himself at Blanche’s feet the 
instant he found he was free.’ 

* And so, as you can’t get Blanche, you put up with Laura : is that 
it, sir ? ’ asked the old huly. 

* He acted nobly,’ Laura said. 

‘I acted as she bade me,’ said Pen. ‘Never mind how, Lady 
Rockminster : but to the best of ray knowledge and power. And if 
you mean that I am not worthy of Laura, I know it, and pray Heaven 
to better me; and if the love and company of the best and purest 
creature in the world can do so, at least I sliall liavc thes»' to lielp me.’ 

‘Hm, hm,’ replied the old huly to this, looking with rather an 
appeased air at the young people. ‘ It is all very well ; b\it I should 
have preferred Bluebeard.’ 

And now Pen, to divert the conversation from a theme which was 
growing painful to some parties present, bethought him of his interview 
with Iluxter in the morning, and of Fanny Bolton’s affairs, which he 
had forgotten under the inimediate pressure and excitement of his own. 
And he told the ladies how Huxter had elevated Fanny to the rank of 
wife, and what terrors he was in respecting the arrival of his father. 
He described the scene with coiivsiderable humour, taking care to dwell 
especially uix)ii that part of it whi(!h coiiccrued Fanny’s coquetry and 
irrepressible desire of captivating mankind; his meaning being, ‘You 
see, Laura, I v as not so guilty in that little affair ; it was the girl who 
made love to me, and I who roisti'd. As I am no longer present, the 
little Siren praetises her arts and faseinatious iqxm others. Let that 
iraiisaction ])e forgotten in your mind, if you ph*asc^ ; or visit me with 
a very gentle punisliment for my eri-or.’ 

Laura understood his meaning under the eagerness of his exi^lana- 
tioiis. ‘ If you did any wrong, you repented, dear Pen,’ slic said, ‘ and 
you know,’ she added, witli meaning eyes and bluslics, ‘ that I have no 
right to reproadi you.’ 

‘ Hm I ’ grumbled the old huly ; ‘ I should have preferred Blue- 
beard,’ 

‘ The past is broken away. The morrow is before us. I will do my 
best to make your morrow hai^py, dear Laum,’ Pen said. His heart 
was humbled by tlie prospect of his happiness : it stood awc-stricken in 
the contemplation of her sweet goodness and purity. He liked his 
wife better that she had owned to that passing feeling for Warrington, 
and laid bare her generous heart to him. And she — very likely slie 
was thinking, ‘How strange it is that I ever should have cared for 
another ; I am vexed almost to think I care for him so little, am so 
little sorry that he is gone away. Oh, in these past two months how 
I have learned to love Aaiihur 1 I care about nothing but Arthur ; my 
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waking and sleeping thoughts are about him ; he is never absent from 
me. And to tliink that he is to be mine, mine I and that I am to 
marry him, and not to be his servant as I expected to be only this 
morning ; for I would have gone down on my knees to Blanche 
to beg her to let me live with him. And now — Oh, it is too much. 
Oh, mother ! mother, tliat you were here ! * Indeed, she felt as if 
Helen were there — by her actually, though invisibly. A halo of happi- 
ness beamed from her. She moved with a different step, and bloomed 
with a new beauty. Arthur saw the change ; and the old Lady Rock- 
niinster remarked it with her shrewd eyes. 

* What a sly demure little wret(di you have l)een,* she whispered to 
Laura — while Pen, in great spirits, >vas laughing, and telling his story 
about Huxter — ‘ and how you have kept your secret ! * 

‘How are wo to help the young couple]' said Launi. Of coui’se 
]\Iiss Laura f(‘lt an interest in all young couples, as generous lovers 
always lo^'e otlier lovei-s. 

* We must go and sec them,' said Pen. 

‘ Of course wo must go and see them,' said Laura. ‘ I intend to be 
vei*y fond of Fanny. Let us go this instant. Lady Rockminstcr, may 
I have the carriage ] ' 

‘ Go now ! — Wliy, you stupid creature, it is eleven o'clock at night. 
Mr. and Mrs. Huxter have got their nightcaps on, I dare sjiy. And 
it is time for you to go now. Good-night, IVIr. Peiidennis.' 

Arthur and Liiura Ix'gged for ten minutes more. 

‘ We will go to-morrow morning, then. I will come and fetch you 
with Martha.' 

‘An earbs coronet,’ said Pen, who, no doubt, was pkvised himself, 
‘ will have a gr(‘at effect in Lamb Oairt and Smithlield. Stay — I^july 
Rockminstcr, will you join us in a little conspiracy?’ 

‘How do you mean (conspiracy, young man?’ 

‘Will you please to Ix) a little ill to-morrow; and wlien old Mr. 
Huxter arrives, will you let me call him in? If he is jmt into a good 
humour at the notion of attending a baronet in the country, wdiat 
inlluence won’t a countess have on him ? Wh(*u he is softened — when 
he is (piite rijn*, we will break the secret U])on him ; bring in the young 
i>co}de, extort the paternal Ixnedietion, and finish the comedy.' 

‘A parcel of stuff!’ said the old lady. ‘Take your hat, sir. Come 
away, miss. Tliere — my head is turned another way. Good-nigld, 
young |K^)ple.’ And who knows but the old lady thought of her own 
early days as she went away on Laura’s arm, nodding her head, and 
humming to h(‘rs(‘lf ? 

With the early morning (;ame Laura and Martha, according to ap]K>int- 
ment ; and the desired sensation was, let us hope, effected in Lamb 
Court, wheiKX’ the three prfxjeeded to wait upon Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Huxter, at their rcsidem^e in Charterhouse Lane. 

The two ladies looked at eac!h other with great interest, and not a 
little emotion on Fanny’s }>art. She htul not seen her ‘guardian,’ as 
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she was pleased to call Pen in consequence of his bequest, since the 
event had occurred which had united her to Mr. Huxter. 

‘Samuel told me how kind you had been,' she said. ‘You were 
always very kind, Mr. Pendennis. And — and I hope your friend is 
better, who was took ill in Shepherd's Inn, ma'am.' 

‘My name is Laura,' said the other, with a blush. *I am — that is, 
I was — that is, I am Arthur's sister : and we shall always love you for 
being so good to him when lie was ill. And when we live in the 
country, I hope we shall see each other. And I shall be always happy 
to hear of your happiness, Fanny.' 

‘We are going to do what you and Huxter have done, Fanny. — Where 
is Huxter? What nice snug lodgings you 've got ! What a pretty cat ! ' 

While Fanny is answering these questions in reply to Pen, Laura 
says to herself — ‘ Well, now really ! is this the creature about whom 
we were all so frightened ? What could he see in her ? She 's a homely 
little thing, but such manners ! Well, she was very kind to him, — bless 
her for that.' 

Mr. Samuel had gone out to meet his pa. Mrs. Huxter said that the 
old gentleman was to arrive that day at the Somerset Coffee-House in 
the Strand ; and Fanny confessed that she was in a sad tremor alxmt 
the meeting. ‘ If his parents cast him off, what arc we to do ? ' she 
said. ‘ I shall never pardon myself for bringing ruing on my 'usband's 
'ead. You must intercede for us, Mr. Arthur. If mortal man can, you 
can bend and influence Mr. 'Uxter senior.' Fanny still regarded Pen in 
the light of a superior being, that was evident. No doubt Arthur 
thought of the past, as he marked the solemn little tragedy airs and 
looks, the little ways, the little trepidations, vanities of the little bride. 
As soon as the interview was over onterod Messrs. Linton and Blades, 
who came, of course, to visit Huxter, and l)rought ^\^th them a fine 
fragraiKje of tobacco. They had watched tlie carriage at the baker’s 
door, and remark ccl the coronet with awe. They fisked of P'anny who 
w’as that uncommonly heavy swell who Inul just driven off? and pro- 
nouiiccd the Cmintoss to be the right sort. And when they heard that 
it was Mr. Pendennis and his sister, they remarked that Pen’s father was 
only a sawlx)nes ; and that he gave himself confounded airs ; they had 
been in Huxter's company on the night of his little altercation with Pen 
in the Bactk Kitchen. 

Returning homewards through Fleet Street, and as Laura was just 
stating, to Pen's infinite amusement, that Fanny was very well, but 
that really there was no beauty in her, — there might be, but she could 
not see it, — as they were locked near Temple Bar, they saw young 
Huxter returning to his bride. ‘ The governor liad arrived ; wiis at the 
Somerset Coffee-House — was in tolerable good-humour — soinetliing about 
tlic railway : but he liad been afraid to s]xjak about — about tJjat 
business. Would Mr. Pendennis try it on V 

Pen said he would go and call at that moment upon Iklr. Huxter, and 
see what might be done. Huxter junior would lurk outside whilst that 

2 B 
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awful interview took place. The coronet on the carriage inspired his 
soul also with wonder; and old Mr. Huxter himself beheld it with 
delight, as he looked from the coffee-house window on that Strand 
which it was always a treat to him to survey. 

‘And I can afford to give myself a lai-k, sir,' said Mr. Huxter, 
shaking hands with Pen. ‘Of course you know the news'? We have 
got our bill, sir. We shall have our branch line — our shares are up, 
sir, — and we buy your three fields along the Brawl, and put a pretty 
penny into your pocket, Mr. Pendennis.' 

‘ Indeed ! — that was good news.' Pen remembered that there was a 
letter from Mr. Tatham, at Chambers, these three days ; but he had not 
opened the communication, being interested with other affairs. 

‘ I hope you don’t intend to grow rich, and give up practice,' said Pen. 
‘We can’t lose you at Clavering, Mr. Huxter ; though I hear very good 
accounts of your son. My friend. Dr. Goodenough, speaks most highly 
of his talents. It is hard tiuit a man of your eminence, though, should 
be kei)t in a coiintiy town.' 

‘ The metropolis would have l)cen my sphere of lUition, sir,' stiid Mr. 
Huxter, siuweying the Stmnd. ‘ But a man takes his business where he 
finds it ; and I succeeded to that of my father.' 

‘It was my father’s, too,' said Pen. ‘I sometimes wish I had 
followed it.' 

‘ You, sir, have taken a more loft}’’ career,' said the old gentleman. 
‘You aspire to the senate: and to literary honours. You wield the 
poet’s pen, sir, and move in the ciieles of fashion. We keep an eye 
upon you at Clavering. We read your name in the lists of the select 
parties of the nobility. Why, it w^as only the other day that my wife 
was remarking how odd it was that at a l)arty at the Earl of Kidder- 
minster’s your name was not mentioned. To what meml)er of the 
aristocracy may I ask does that exjuiimge l:)elong from whicli I saw yon. 
descend? The Countess Dowager of Rockminster? How is 1 or 
Ladyship?' 

‘ Her Laolyship is md very well ; and when I heard that you were 
coming to k)wn, I strongly urged her to see you, Mr. Huxter,' Pen said. 
Old Huxter felt, if he hful a hundred votes for Clavering, he would give 
them all to Pen. 

‘There is an old friend of yours in the carnage — a Claveiing lady 
too — will you come out and s|x*ak to her?' asked Pen. The old 
surgeon was delighted to sp(‘ak to a coroncte<l carriage in the midst of 
the full Strand : he ran out Ijowing and smiling. Huxter junior, 
dodging about the district, Ixiheld the meeting l)etween his father and 
Laura, saw the latter put out her hand, and presently, after a little 
colloquy with Pen, l)eheld his father Jictiudly jump into tlie carriage, and 
drive away with Miss Bell. 

There was no room for Arthur, who came Ijaek, laughing, t<> tli»* 
young surgeon, and told him whither his parent was Ijound. Dm’ing 
the whole of the journey, that artful Iiaura coaxed, and wheedled, and 
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cajoled him so adroitly, that the old gentleman would have granted her 
anything; and Lady Rockininster achieved tlie victory over him by 
complimenting him on his skill, and professing her anxiety to consult 
him. What were her Ladyship’s symptoms? Should he meet her 
Ladyship’s usual medical attendant? Mr. Jones wjis called out of 
town ? He should be delighted to devote his very best energies and 
experience to her Ladyship’s service. 

He was so channed with his patient, that he wrote home alx)ut her 
to his wife and family ; he talked of nothing ])ut Lady RcKjkmiuster to 
Samuel, when that youth came to partake of beef -steak and oyster-sauce, 
and accompany his parent to the play. There was a sim]dc grandeur, a 
I)olite urbanity, a high-bred grace about her Ladysliip, which he had 
never witnessed in any woman. Her symptoms did not seem alarming : 
he had prescribed — Spir : Ammon : Aromat : with a little Spir : Menth ; 
Pip : and orange flower, which would be all that w'as necessaiy. 

‘Miss Bell seemed to l3e on the most confidential and affectionate 
footing with her Ladyship. She was al)out to form a matrimonial 
connection. All young people ought to marry. Such were her Lady- 
ship’s words ; and the Countess comlcscended to ask respecting my own 
family, and I mentioned you by name to her Ladyship, Sam, my lx»y. 
I shall look in to-morrow, when, if the remedies which I have prescribed 
for her Ladyship have had the effect whhdi I aiiticiimte, I shall probably 
follow them up by a little Spir : Lavend ; Comp : — and so set my noble 
patient up. What is tlie theatre which is most frequented l)y tlie — by 
the higher cLasses in town, hey, Sam ? and to wliat amusement will you 
take an old country doctor to-night, hoy, .sir ? ’ 

On the next dny, when Mr. Huxter called in Jennyn Street at twelve 
o’clock. Lady Ro(ikminster had not yet left her room, but Miss Bell and 
Mr. Pendennis were in waiting to receive him. Lady Rockininster had 
had a most comfortable night, and was getting on as wxll as possible. 
How had Mr. Huxter amused himself ? at the theatre ? with his son ? 
What a capital piece it and how charmingly Mrs. O’Leary looked 
and sang it ! and what a go(xl fellow young Iluxter was ! liked by 
everybody, an honour to his profession. He has not his father’s manners, 
I grant you, or that old-world tone which is passing away from us, but 
a more excellent, sterling fellow never lived. ‘ lie ought to practise in 
the countiy whatever you do, sir,’ sjiid Arthur. ‘ He ought to marry — 
other people are going to do so — and settle.’ 

‘ The very words that her Ladyship used yesterday, Mr. Pendennis. 
He ought to marry. iSam should marry, sir.’ 

‘The town is full of temptations, sir,’ continued Pen. The old 
gentleman thought of that houri, Mrs. O’Leary. 

‘ There is no I'letter safeguard for a young man than an early marriage 
with an honest affectionate creature.’ 

‘ No better, sir, no better.’ 

‘And love is better than money isn’t it?’ 

‘Indeed it is,’ said Miss Bell. 
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‘ I agree with so fair an authority,* said the old gentleman, with a bow. 

‘ And — and suppose, sir,* Pen said, ‘ that I had a piece of news to 
(jommunicate to you.* 

‘ God bless my soul, Mr. Pendennis ; what do you mean 1 * asked the 
old gentleman. 

* Suppose I had to tell you that a young man, carried away by an 
iiTesistible passion for an admirable and most virtuous young creature — 
whom everylxxly falls in love with — had consulted the dictates of reason 
and his heart, and had married. Suppose I were to tell you that that 
man is my friend ; that our excellent, our tnily noble friend the Countess 
Dowager of R(x*k minster is truly interested alK)ut him (and you may 
fancy what a young man can do in life wdien that family is interested 
for him) ; suppose I were to tell you that you know him — that he is 
here — that he is * 

‘ Sam married ! God bless my soul, sir, you don’t im}an tliat ! * 

‘xVnd to such a nice creature, dear Mr. Huxter,* 

‘ Her Liidyship is charmed with her,* sahl Pen, telling almost the first 
fib whij-h he has told in the course of this story. 

‘Married ! the rascal, is he?* thought tlie old gentleman. 

‘ They will do it, sir,’ said Pen ; and went and o|Kmed the door. 

Mr. ami Mrs. 8amm‘l Huxter issued thence, and lH)th came and 
knelt down lx*forc the old gentleman. The kneeling little Fanny found 
favour in his sight. There 7nmt have l)ecn something attractive alxjut 
her, in spite of Launi’s oi)inion. 

‘ Will never do so any more, sir,’ said Sam. 

‘Get up, sir,’ said Mr. Huxter. And they got up, and Fanny came 
a little nearer and a little nearer still, and l(x>ked so pretty and pitiful, 
tliat somehow Mr. Huxter found himself kissijig the little erjdngdaughing 
thing, and feeling as if he liked it. 

‘What’s your name, my dear?’ he said, after a minute of this sp<a’t. 

‘Fanny, l>apa,’ said Mrs. Samuel. 


CHAPTER LXXV 

EXKUXT OMNES 

O UR characters are all a month older than they were wlnm tin' last- 
described adventures and conversations (xxmrred, ami a gn'at 
numlMT of the personages of our story havH> chanced to re 
assemble at the little country town where wc were first intnxlueed to 
them. Fred(*ric Lightfoot, formerly maUre^dltoid in the serviee of Sir 
Francis Chivering, of Clavering Park, Bart., has begged leave to inform 

the nr>bility and gentry of shire that ho has taken that w(*ll-kiiowii 

and comfortable hotel, the ‘Clavering Anns,* in Clavering, where ho 
hopes for the coiitinued jxitronage of the gentlemen and families of the 
county. ‘ This ancient and well-established house,* Mr. Lightfoot’s inaiii- 
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festo states, ‘ has been repaired and decorated in a style of the greatest 
comfort. Gentlemen hunting with the Dumplinglicare hounds will find 
excellent stabling and loose boxes for horses at the “ Clavering Arms.” 
A commodious billiard-room has been attached to the hotel, and the 
cellars have been furnished with the choic<ist wines and spirits, selexited, 
without regard to expense, by F. L. Conimereial gentlemen will find 
the “Clavering Arms” a most comfortable place of resort: and the 
scale of charges has been regulated for all, so as to meet tin; economical 
spirit of the present times.* 

Indeed, there is a considerable air of liveliness about the old inn. 
The Clavering arms have been splendidly re painted over the gateway. 
The coffee-rr)om windows are bright and fresh, and decorated with 
Christmas holly ; the magistrates have met in petty sessions in the card- 
room of the (3hl Assembly. The farmers* ordinary is held as of old, 
and frequented by increased numbers, who are pleased with Mrs. Light- 
foot*s cuisine. Her Indian curries and inulligatawiiy soup are especially 
popular: Major Stokes, the respected tenant of Fairoaks Cottage, Captain 
Glanders, H.P., and other resident gentry, have pronounced in their 
favour, and have partaken of them more tlian on(*e, both in private and 
at the dinner of the Clavering Institute, attendant on the iiicor}x»ratioii 
of the reading-room, and when the chief inhabitants of that fi(»urishing 
little town met together and did justice to the hostess’s excellent cheer. 
The chair wjis taken by Hir Francis Clavtaing, Bart., ,supix)rted by the 
esteemed rector, Dr. Portmau ; the vicre-chair being ably filled l)y — 
Barker, Esq. (siq)i)orted by the Rev. J. Sim<*oe and the Rev. S. Jowls), 
the enterprising lu'ad of the ribl»on factory in Clavering, and chief 
director of the Ciavering and Chatteris Branch of the Great Western 
Railway, which will be opened in another year, and u|xni the works of 
which the engineers and workmen are now busily engaged. 

‘ An interesting event, which is likely to take phme in the life of our 
talented townsman, Arthur Pendennis, Es(p, has, we understand, caused 
him to relinquish the intentions wliicli he liad of offering liimself as a 
candidate for our borough: and rumour whispc'rs * (says the Chatteris 
Chainpiony Claoering Agrienliuristy and Bagtiunith Fishennany — that 
independent county paper, so distinguished for its unswerving principles 
and loyalty to the British oak, and so eligible a medium for advertise- 
ments) — ‘rumour states,* says the C. C., C\ A., and B. F.y ‘that 
shouhl Sir Fnincis Clavcriiig’s failing health oblige him to ndinquish 
his seat in Parliament, he will Viw*ate it in favour of a young gentleman 
of colossal fortune and related to the highest aristocracy of the empire, 
who is about to contract a matrimonial alliance with an accomplished 
and lovely huiy, connected by the nearest ties with the respected family 
sit Clavering Park. Lady Clavering ami Miss Amory have arrived at 
the Psxrk for the Christmas holidsiys ; and we undei^tand that a largo 
number of the aristocnxey are ex})ected, and that festivities of a 
peculisirly interesting nature will take place there at the commencement 
of the new year.* 
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The ingenious reader will he enabled, by the help of the abore 
announcement, to understand what has taken place during the little 
break which has occurred in our narrative. Although Lady Rock- 
minster grumbled a little at Laura’s preference for Pondennis over Blue- 
l)eard, those who arc aware of tlie latter’s secret will understand that 
the young girl could make no other choice, and the kind old lady who 
had constituted liersolf Miss Bell’s guardian was not ill pleased that she 
was to fidtil the great purj^ose in life of young ladies and many. She 
informed her maid of the interesting event that very night, and of course 
Mrs. Beck, wJio wfis ixjrfeetly awaro of every single eiixiumstance, and 
kept by Martha, of Fairoaks, in the fullest knowledge of what was 
passing, was immensely surprised and delighted. ‘Mr. Pendennis’s 
income is so much ; the railroad will give liim so much more, lie states ; 
Miss Bi‘ll has so much, and may probably liave a little more one day. 
For })ersons in their degree, tliey will lie able to manage very well. 
And I shall s|M‘ak to my nephew Pynsent, who I susjXM^t was once 
rather attached to h(*r, — but of course that was out of tlie question ’ 
(‘ Oh ! of course, my Lady ; I should think so indeed ! ’) — ‘ not that you 
know anything whatever alxiut it, or have any business to think at all 
on the sul)je(^t, — I shall speak to George I’yiiscnt, who is now chief 
secretary of the Tape and Sciiling-Wax Oftice, and have Mr. Pendennis 
made something. And, Beck, in the moniing you will emrry down my 
compliments to Major Pendennis, and siiy that I shall piy him a visit 
at one o’cliK:k. Yes,’ muttered the old lady, ‘ the Major must l)e recon- 
ciled, and he must leave his fortune to Laura’s children.’ 

Accordingly, at one o’clock, the Dowager Lady Rockmiiister appeared 
at ]\Iajor Pendennis’s, who was delighted, as may be imagiue<l, to receive 
so noldc a visitor. The IMajor had been prepared, if not for the news 
which her Ladyshi]) was aljout to give him, at least with the intelligence 
that Pen’s marriage with Miss Amory was broken off. The young 
gentleman Ix-thinking him of his uncle, for the first time that day it 
must 1x3 owned, and meeting his nt‘w servant in the hall of the hot( 1, 
asked after the Major’s liealth from Mr. Froseh; and then went int ) 
the ooffee-immi of tlie hotel, where he wrote a half-do/eii lines to 
acquaint his guardian with what lnwl of;curr(‘d. ‘ Dear uncle,’ he said, 
‘ if there lavs Ix^ui any (piestiuii Ixdween us, it is over now. I went to 
Tunbridge Wells yesterday, and found that somelxsly else had curi’i<*d 
off the prize alxnit which w'e were hesitating. Miss A., without any 
compunction for me, IiJis lx?st<nved herself uix)ii Harry Foker, with liis 
fifteiui thousand a year. I came in suddeidy njxni their loves, and 
found and left him in ixxssession. 

‘And you’ll lx; ghul to liear, Tatham wu-ites me that he has sold 
three of my fields at Fairoaks to the Railroa<l Comjmuy, at a gi'cai 
figure. I will tell you this, and more when we meet ; and am always 
your affectionate — A. P.’ 

‘ I think I am aware of what you were alxiut to tell me,’ the Major 
said, with a most courtly smile and \xm to Pen’s iimliassadress. 
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was a very great kindness of your Ladyship to think of })ringing me 
the news. How well you look ! How very good you are ! How very 
kind you have always been to that young man ! ' 

‘It was for the sake of his uncle/ said Lady Rockminster, most 
politely. 

‘ He has informed me of the state of affairs, and written me a nice 
note, — yes, a nice note,' continued the old gentleman ; ‘ and I find he 
has had an increase to his bn-tune, — yes ; and, all things considered, 

I don't mu(;h regret that tliis affair with Miss Amory is manqiiee^ 
though I wished for it once, — in fact, all things considered, I am very 
glad of it.' 

‘We must console him. Major Pendennis,' continued the huly; ‘we 
must get him a wife.' The trutli tlieii came across the Major's mind, 
and he saw for what purpose Lady Rockminster liad (dioscn to assume 
the office of ambassadress. 

It is not necessary to enter into the conversation wliich ensued, or to 
tell at any length how her Ladyship concluded a negotiation, which, in 
truth, was tolerably easy. There could be no reason why Pen should 
not marry according to his own and his mother's wish : and as for Lady 
Ro(ikmi lister, she sujjptntcd the marriage by intimations which had very 
great weight with the Major, but of which we shall say nothing, as her 
Ladyship (now, of course, much advanced ia years) is still alive, and 
the family might be angry ; and, in fine, the old gentleman was quite 
overcome by the determined graidousness of the lady, and her fondness 
for Laura. Notliing, indeed, CMuild be more bland and kind than Lady 
Rockminster's whole demeanour, except for one moment when the Major 
talked alx)ut his boy throwing himself away, at which her Ladyship 
broke out into a little speech, in which she made the Major understand, 
what poor Pen and his friends acknowledge very humbly, that La\n*a 
v»iis a thousand times too good for him. Laimi was fit to be the wife 
of a king, — Laiiiu w^as a paragon of virtue and excellence. And it 
must be said, that when Major Pendennis found that a lady of the 
rank of the Countess of Rockminster seriously admired Miss Bell, he 
instantly began to admire her himself. 

So that when Ilcrr Froseh was requested to walk upstairs to Lady 
Rockminster’s apartments, and inform ^liss Boll and Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis that the Major would receive tliem, and Laur.i appeared blushing 
and happy as she hung on Pen's arm, the Major gave a shaky hand to 
one and the other, with no affected emotion and cordiality, and then 
w^ent through another salutation to Launi, w iiich caused her to blush 
still more. Haj^py blushes! bright eyes Ix'aming with the light of 
love ! The story-teller turns from this group to liis young audience, 
and hopes that one day their eyes may all shine so. 

Pen having retreated in the most friendly manner, and the lovely 
Blanche having l)estowed her young affections upon a blusliing bride- 
groom with fifteen thousand a year, there w^as such an outbreak of 
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happiness in Lady Clavering’s heart and family m the good Begum 
had not known for ma!iy a year, and slie and Blanehe were on the 
most delightful terms of cordiality and affection. The ardent Foker 
pressed onwards the happy day, and WJis as anxious as might bo 
expected to abridge the period of mourning which should put him in 
possession of so many clinrms and amiable qualities, of M’hich he had 
been oidy, as it were, the hcir-aj»|)arent, not the actual owner, until 
then. Tlie gentle Blanche, every tiling that her aftiaiiccd lord could 
desire, was not averse to gratify the wishes of her fond Henry. Lady 
Clavering came up from Tunbridge. Milliners and jewellers were set 
to work and engaged to prepare the delightful paraphernalia of Hymen. 
Lady Clavering was in such a good humour, that Sir Francis even 
benefited by it, and such a reconciliation was effected between this piiir, 
that Sir Francis came to London, sate at the head of his own table once 
more, and appeared tolerably flush of money at his billiard-rooms and 
gambling-lioiuses again. One day, when Major Pendennis and Arthur 
went to dine in Crosvenor Plaee, they found an old a/cpiaintaiKu; 
established in the quality of niajor-domo, and the gcutlemaii in black, 
who, witli jxTfcct j)olit(‘iiess and gravity, offered th<‘m their choice of 
sweet or dry champagne, was no other than Mr. James Morgan. The 
Chevalier Stn)ng was one of the party ; he w;is in high spirits and 
condition, and entertained tlie eomjiany with acijuunts of his amusements 
abroad. 

‘ It was iny Livly who invit(*d me,' said Strong to Arthur, under his 
vohe — ‘that fellow jHorgaii lookt*(l a.s black as thunder when I came in. 
He is alM)ut no good here. I will go away first, and wait for you and 
Major Pendennis at Hy«le Park Gate.' 

Mr. Morgan helped Major Peinlennis b*) his greatcoat wlicii he was 
quitting the house ; and muttered fiomething alxjut having iu;cepted a 
teiii|X)niry (‘ngagement with the Clavering family. 

* I have got a ])ap<*r t)f yours, Mr. Morgan,’ said the old gentleman. 

‘Which you can show, if you ph'ase, U) 8ir Francis, sir, and perfc« tly 
welcome,’ said Mr. Morgan, with downcast <'ycs. ‘ I ’in very inucli 
obliged to you, Major Pendennis, and if I can ])ay you for all y»)ur 
kin(lncs.s, I will.’ 

Arthur ovcrhejml the sentence, and .saw the look of hatred whi( h 
accompanied it, svnldeiily cried out that he had forgt>tten his handker- 
chief, and ran upsUirs to the drawing nxmi again. Foktu’ was still 
there : siill lingering alnjut his siren. I'eu gave tlie siren a look full ol 
meaning, and we sup] Kj.se that the .siren umlerstooil mi*aning locjks, for 
when, after finding the verac ious haiidkcrcliief of which he came in quest, 
he once more went out, the siren, with a laughing voice, .said, ‘ Oli, 
Arthur — Mr. Pendennis — I want you to tell tlcar Laura something!’ 
and she came out to the door. 

‘What is it?’ she asked, shutting the door. 

‘ Have you told Harry ? Do you know that villain Morgan knows all?' 

‘ I know it,’ she said. 
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‘ Have you told Harry ? * 

‘ No, no,' she said. ‘ You won't betray me?' 

‘ Morgan will,' said Pen. 

*No, he won't,' said Blanche. ‘I have promised him — nHmporte. 
Wait until after our marriage. — Oh, until after our marriage, — Oh, how 
wretched I am ! ’ said the girl, who had been all smiles, and grace, and 
gaiety during the evening. 

Arthur said, ‘ I Ix'g and implore you to tell Harry. Tell him now. 
It is no fault of yours. He will pardon you anything. Tell him 
to-night.' 

‘ And give her this — Jl est la — with my love, please ; and I beg your 
pardon for calling you bacjk ; and if she will Ixj at ]Madame Crinoline's 
at half-past three, and if Lady Rof!kminster can spare her, I should so 
like to drive with her in the Park ;' and she went in, singing and kissing 
her little hand, as Morgan the velvet-footed came up the cari)eted stair. 

Pen heard Blanche’s j)iano breaking out into brilliant music as he 
went down to join his uncle ; and they walked away together. Arthur 
briefly tohl him what he had done. ‘ What was to be done?' he asked. 

‘ What is to be done, begml ? ' s{ii(l tlie old gentleman. ‘ What is to 
be done but to leave it alone ? Begad, let us be thankful,' said the old 
fellow, with a shudder, ‘ that we are out of the business, and leave it to 
those it concerns.' 

‘ I )iO]3e to Heaven she'll tell liim,' said Pen. 

* Begad, she 'll take Iier own course,' said the old man. ‘ Miss Amory 
is a dev’lish wideawake girl, sir, and must play her own cards ; and I 'm 
doosid glad you are out of it — <loosi«l glad, Ix^gad. Who 's this smoking ? 
Oh, it's Mr. Strong again. He wants to put in his oar, I suppose. I 
tell you, don't meddle in the business, Arthur.' 

Strong began once or twice, m if to converse u|x^n the subject, but 
tho Major would not hear a word. He remarked on the moonlight on 
Apsley House, the weather, the eab.sbinds — anytliing but that subject. 
He Ixjwed stiffly to Strong, and clung to his nephew's arm, as he turne<l 
down St. James's Street, and again (*autitmed Pen to leave the affair 
alone. ‘ It luul like to have cost you so much, sir, that you may take 
my advice,' he said. 

When Arthur came o\it of the hotel, Strong’s cloak and cigar were 
visible a few doors off. The jolly Chevalier laughe<l Jis they met. ‘ I 
am an old sohlicr, too,' he said. ‘ I wanted to talk to y^m, Pendennis. 
I have heard of all that has happened, and all the choj)s and changes 
that have taken phw^c during my absence. I congmtulate you on your 
marriage, and I congratulate you on your escape too, — you understand 
me. It was not my business to speak, but I know this, that a certain 
party is its arrant a little — well — well, never mind what. You aedeil 
like a man and a trump, and are w’cll out of it.' 

‘ I have no reason to complain,' said Pen. ‘ I went Imck to beg and 
entretit ^K)or Blanche to tell Foker all ; I ho|)e, for her sake, she will ; 
but I fear not. There is but one policy, Strong, there is but one.' 
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‘ And lucky he that can stick to it/ said the Chevalier. ‘ That rascal 
Morgan means mischief. He has been lurking about our Chambers for 
the last two months : he has found out that poor mad devil Amory^s 
secret. He has been trying to discover where he was: he has been 
pumping Mr. Bolton, and making old Costigan dnink several times. 
He bril>ed the Inn porter to tell him when we came back : and he has 
got into Clavering’s servic(^ on the strength of his information, lie will 
get very good pay for it, mark my words, the villain.’ 

‘Where is Ainory]’ asked Pen. 

‘ At Boulogne, I believe. I left him there, and wanied him not to 
come back. I have broken with him, after a desperate quarrel, such as 
one miglit have e.ypected Avith such a madman. And I ’m glad to think 
that he is in my debt now, and that I have been the means of keeping 
him out of more harms than one.’ 

‘ He has lost all his winnings, I siip|x>se 1 ’ said Pen. 

‘ No : he is rather Ix^tter than wlien he went away, or was a fortnight 
ago. He had extraordinary luck at Ihulen : Iwoke the bank several 
nights, and wjis the fable of the place, lie /ted himself there with a 
fellow, by the name of Bloundell, who gathered alxjut him a sofdety of 
all sorts of shar|)ei*s, male and female, Kussians, Oerman.s, Freiu'h, 
English. Amory got fio insolent, that I Wiis obliged to thmsli liim oih* 
day within an inch of his life. I (-(iuldn’t helj) myself ; tlie fellow has 
plenty of jduck, and I had nothing for it lait to hit out.’ 

‘ And di<l he call you out 1 ’ sjikl Pen. 

‘ Yo\i think if I had shot him I .should have done nolKwly any harm '! 
No, sir : I waited for his challenge, but it never came : and the next 
time I met him he Ix'gged my pardon, aiul said, “Strong, I l)eg your 
pardon ; you whopjKal me, and you served me right.” I sliook hands : 
but I couldn’t live with him after that. I paid him what I owe<l him 
the night Ind'ore,’ said Strong with a Idush. ‘I |)aunied everything 
]my him, and then I went wdth my last ten florins, and had a shy a; 
the rouleiit. If I had lost, I should have let him shoot me in the 
morning, I was weary of my life. By Jove, sir, isn’t it a sliamc that 
a man like me, who may have had a few lulls out, but who never 
deserted a fri(‘nd, or did any unfair action, shouldn’t ]ye able to turn 
his hand to anything to get brea^l? I nuwle a gotwl night, sir, ntrouietfe^ 
and I’ve done with (hat, I’m going into the wine buHine.s.s. My 
wife’s relations live at Cjwliz. I intend to bring over Sjmnish wine aiul 
hams; there’s a fortune to l)c made by it, sir, — a fortune. — Here’s m\ 
card. If you want any sherry or hams, rwollect Ned Strong is your 
man.’ And the Chevalier pulled out a handsome card, stfitiug that 
Stnmg ami Comjxiny, Shepherd’s Inn, were sole agents for the celebrated 
Diamond Manzitnilla of the Duke of Garbanzos, Grandee of Spain of 
the First Class ; and of the famous Toboso hams, fed oii m^orns only in 
the country of l)oii Quixote. ‘Come and taste ’em, sir, — come and 
try ’em at my ChamlK^rs. You see, I ’ve an eye to business, and, hy 
Jove, tills time I’ll succetsl.' 
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Pen laughed as he took the card. ‘ I don*t know whether I shall be 
allowed to go to bachelors' parties,' he said. ‘Yon know I'm going 
to ' 

‘ But you must have sherry, sir. You must have sherry.' 

‘ I will have it from you, depend on it,' said the other. ‘ And I 
think you arc very well out of your other partnership. That worthy 
Altamont and his daughter correspond, I hear,' Pen added after a 
pause. 

‘Yes; slie wrote him the longest rigmarole letters, tliat I uscjd to 
veafl : the sly little devil ; and he answered under cover to Mi's. 
Bonner. He was for carrying Iier off the first day or two, and nothing 
would content him but having back his child. But she didn't w^ant to 
come, as you may fancy ; and he was not very eager alK)ut it.' Here 
the Chevalier burst out in a laugh. ‘ Why, sir, do you know' wdnit w^as 
the cause of our quan-el and Ijoxing-niabdi 'i There w'as a certain 
widow at Baden, a Madame la Baronne de la Cru(‘hccass^e, wdio w'as 
not much l>etter than liimself, and wdiom the scoundrel w'anted to 
marry; and ■would, but that I told lier lie w'as married already. I 
don't think that slie w'as mindi lietter than ho wus. I saw her on the 
pier at Boulogne the day I came to England.' 

And now wc have brought up our narrative to the ])oint wdiither the 
announcement in the Chatteris Champion had already conducted us. 

It wanted but very very few days liefore that blissful one wdieii 
Foker should call Blanche his own ; the Clavering folks had all pressed 
to see the most splendid new carriage in tlie whole w'orld, which was 
standing in the coach-house at the ‘ Clavering Ai’ins ' ; and shown in 
grateful return for drink, commonly, by Mr. Fokcr's hea<l coachman. 
Madame Fribsby was occniiied in making some lovely dresses for the 
tenants' daughters, who were to figure as a sort of bridesmaids' chorus 
at the breakfast and marriage ceremony. And immense festivities 
were to take place at the Park uixni this delightful occasion. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Huxter, yes ; a happy tenantry, its country's pride, will 
assemble in the baronial hall, where the Ix'ards will wag all. The ox 
shall l 3 e slain, and the cup they '11 drain ; Jind the Ixdls sliall jx^al quite 
genteel ; and my father-in-law, witli the teiir of sensibility lx?dewdng his 
eye, shall bleas us at his baronial ix)rc‘h. That shall l)e the order of 
proceedings, I think, Mr. Huxter ; and I hoi>e we shall see you and 
your lovely bride by her husband’s side, — and w’hat will you please to 
drink, sir] Mrs. Lightfoot, madam, you will give to my excellent 
friend and Ixxly-surgcon, Mr. Hnxtcr, Mr. Samuel Huxter, M.R.C.S., 
every refreshment that your hostel affords, and place the festive amount 
to my account ; and, Mr. Lightfoot, sir, wdiat will you take ? though 
you've had enough already, I think ; yes, ha.' 

So spoke Harry Foker, in the bar of the ‘ Clavering Arms.' He 
had apirtinents at that hotel, and had gathered a circle of friends round 
him there. He treated all to drink w'ho came. He was hail-fellow 
witli every man. He was so liappy ! He dam‘ed nnind Mjidame 
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Fribaby, Mrs. Lightfoot's great ally, as she sate pensive in the bar. 
He coiisolefl Mrs. Lightfoot, who had alreiwly begun to have causes of 
matrimouial disquiet ; for the truth must be told, that young Lightfoot, 
lla^dng now the full command of the cellar, had none over his own 
unbridled desires, and was tippling and tipsy from morning till night. 
And a piteous sight it was for his fond wife to beliold the big youtli 
reeling about the yard and cottee-room, or drinking with the farmers 
and tnulesmen his own neat wines and carefully-selected stock of spirits. 

When he could find time, Mr. Morgan the butler came from the 
Park, and took a glass at the expense of the landlord of the * Clavering 
Arms.* He wafidied ix)or Lightfoot’s tipsy vagaries with savage sneers. 
Mrs. Lightfoot felt always doubly uncomfortable wlien her unhappy 
spouse wiis under liis comrade’s eye. But a few months married, and 
to think lie had got to this I Madame Fribsby could feel for her. 
Madame Fribsby could t(‘ll her .stories of men every bit as VkuI. She 
liad hail her own wo(‘s too, and her sad experience of imm. So it is, 
that nobody seems haiqiy altogether ; and tliat there ’s bittei's, as 
Mr. f'oker remarked, in the eu}) of every man’s life. And yet there 
did not seem to be any in his, the honest young fellow'; It was 
brimming over with happine.ss and goiKbhumour. 

Mr. Alorgan was constant in his attentions to Foker. ‘And yet I 
don’t like him soim how,’ said tin* <*andid young man to Mr.s. Lightfoot. 
‘ He alway.s .seems as if lie wa.s measuring im^ for my cotlin somehow. 
Pa in-law’s afraid of him ; |ja-iii-law’s a — hem ! never mind, but nia-iu- 
law ’s a trump, Mra. Lightfoot.’ 

‘ Imleed my Lmly wus ; ’ and Mr.s. Lightfoot owned, with a sigh, 
that j)erliap.s it had l>een Ixdter for her liad .slio never left lier mistre.ss. 

‘No, I do not like tliee. Dr. Fell: the rea.son wliy I cannot tell,’ 
coiitimie<l Mr. f’oker ; ‘and he w'ants to Ix^ fiiken a.s my head man. 
Blanche wants me to take liini. Why doe.s Miss Amory like him so V 

‘Did Miss Blanelie like him .so?^ The mdion seemtsl to distmb 
Mrs. Liglitfixit very nun li : and there came to tliis worthy landl.idy 
another cause for distnrlMince. A Ir-tter, lH*aring the Boulogne jxksI- 
mark, w^as brouglit to licr one morning, and .she and her hu.shand were 
quaiTelling over it as Foker j)Ji.s.sfNl clown the stairs by the bir, on his 
way to the Park. His c ustom wa.s to breakfa.st there, and bask awhile 
in tlie pre.sen(.*e of Arinida ; them, as the coin|«iny of C -lavering tirnl 
him exceedingly, and he di<l not care for sjxnting, he would return bn* 
an hour or two to billiards and the sexaety i>f the ‘ (Jlavering Anns ’ ; 
then it would l>e time to ri<le with Mi.ss Amory, and, after dining with 
her, he left her and returned mcHle.stly to lii.s inn. 

Lightfoot and hi.s wife w'cre cpiarrelling ov<*r the letter. What was 
that letter from abroatl ? Why was slie alway.s having letters from 
abroad] Whci wrote? ’em? — he W'ould know. He didn’t Ixdicvc* it was 
her brother. It was no bu.sincHH of hi.s? It vhis a busines.s of hi’>; 
and with a curse, lie .s(‘ized hold of his wife, and dashed at her j)ockct 
for the letter. 
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The poor woman gave a scream ; and said, * Well, take it/ Just as 
her husband seized on the letter, and Mr. Fokcr entered at the door, 
she gave another scream at seeing him, and once more tried to seize the 
paper. Lightfoot opened it, shaking her away, and an enclosure 
dropped down on the breakfast-table. 

* Hands off, man alive ! * cried little Harry, springing in. ‘ Don^t lay 
liands on a woman, sir. The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 

save in the way of kindness, is a Hallo ! it ^s a letter for Miss 

Amory. Wliat ^s this, Mrs. Lightfoot 1 * 

Mrs. Lightfoot Ix^gaii, in piteous tones of roproa(*li to her Imsband, — 

* You unmanly fellow ! to treat a woman so who took yo\i off the 
street. Oh, you coward, to lay your hand \i\mi your wife ! Why did 
I marry you 1 Why did I leave my Lady for you 1 Why did I spend 
eight hundred ikhuuI in fitting up this house that you might drink and 
guzzle ? ' 

* She gets letters, and she won^t tcdl me who writes letters,' said 
Mr. Lightfoot, with a muzzy voice ; ‘ it ’s a family affair, sir. Will 
you take anything, sir ? ’ 

‘ I will tiikc this letter to Miss Amory, as I am going to the Park,' 
said Fokor, tiuning very pale ; and talking it uj> from the tiible, which 
was arranged for the iK>or lamlhidy's breakfast, he went away. 

‘He's coinin' — dammy, who's a-coniin'? Who's J. A., Mrs. Light- 
foot — (Hirse me, who's J. A.V eried the husl)aiid. 

Mrs. Lightfoot cried out, ‘ He cpiiet, you tipsy brute, do ! ' — and 
running to lier lx)nm*t and shawl, threw tliem on, saw Mr. Foker 
walking down the street, took the by-lane whi<*h skirts it, and ran as 
quickly as slio could to the lodge-gate, Claveiing Park. Foker saw a 
running figure before him, but it w;is lost when he got to the IcKlge-gate. 
He stoppe^l and asked, * Who w^as that who had just come in 1 Mrs. 
Bonner, was it?' He reeled almost in his walk : the trees swam before 
him. He rested once or twice against tlie trunks of tlie naked limes. 

Lady Clavering was in the breakfast-room with her son, and her 
husband yawning over his i^aper. ‘ fTOod-morning, Harry,' said the 
Begum. ‘Here's letters, lots of letters; Lady Rockminstcr will bo 
here ou Tuesday instead of Monday, and Arthur and the Major come 
to-day ; and Laura is to go to Dixjtor Portman's and come to church 
from there : and — what 's the matter, my dear ? What makes you so 
pale, Hari’y?' 

‘Where is Blanche?’ asked Harry, in a sickening voice — ‘not 
down yet ? ' 

‘Blanche is always the last,' said the 1>oy, efiting muffins; ‘she's 
a regular dawdle, she Is. When you're not liere, she lays in l>e<l 
till lunch time.' 

‘ Be quiet, Frank,' sjiid the mother. 

Blanche came down presently, hxiking pale, and with rather an eager 
look towards Foker ; then she advaneotl and kissed her mother, and had 
a face beaming with her very best smiles on when she greeted Harry. 
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‘ How do you do, sir ] * she said, and put out both her hands. 

‘ I ’in ill,’ answered Harry. * I — I ’ve brouglit a letter for you, 
Blanche.’ 

‘A letter, and from whom is it, pi^ay? Foyow«,’ she said. 

‘ I don’t know — I should like to know,’ said Foker. 

‘How can I tell until I sec it?’ asked Blanche. 

‘Has Mrs. Bonner not told you?’ he said, with a shaking voice. — 
‘ There ’s some secret. You give her the letter, Lady Clavering.* 

Lady Clavoring, wondering, took the letter from iioor Foker’a shaking 
hand, and looked at the superscription. As she looked at it, she too 
began to shake in every limb, and with a scared face she dropped the 
letter, and running up to Frank, clutched the boy to her, and burst out 
with a sob — ‘ Take that away — it ’s im|X)ssiblc, it ’s impossiblew’ 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ cried Blanche, with rather a ghastly smile ; 
‘ the letter is only from — from a i)oor pensioner and relative of ours.’ 

‘ It ’s not true, it ’s not true,’ screiuned Lady Clavering. ‘ No, my 
Frank, — is it. Clavering?’ 

Blanche liad taken up the letter, and Wiis moving with it towards 
the fire, but Foker ran to her and clutched her arm. — ‘ I must see tliat 
letter,’ he said ; ‘give it me. You shan’t burn it.’ 

‘ You — you sliall not treat Miss Amoiy so in my house,’ cried the 
BiU’onet ; ‘ give batjik the letter, by Jove I ’ 

‘Read it — and look at her,’ Blanche cried, ixiinting to her mother ; 
‘ it — it was for her I kei)t the secret ! Read it, eiaiel man ! ’ 

Ami Foker oix’ued and read the letter : — 

‘ I have not wrote, my darling Bessy, this three weeks ; but tliis is 
to give her a fathtr’^ and I shall come down jiretty soon as 

quick JV5 my note, and intend to see the ceremony^ and my son-indau'. 
I shall put up at Bonner’s. I have had a pleasant autumn, and am 
staying here at an liotel wliere there is good compayiyy and wliieh is koi> 
in good style. I don’t know whether I (piitc approve of your throwing 
over Mr. P. for I^Ir. F., and don’t think Foker ’s such a pretty naun’, 
and from your account of liiin he seems a inuffy and not a beauty. But 
he lias got the rotvdyy which is tiic tiling. So no more, my dt'ar little 
Betsy, till we meet, from your affectionate father, 

‘ J. Amory Altajviont.' 

‘Read it, Lmly Clavering; it is too late to keep it from you n«>\v,’ 
said [K)or Foker ; and the <listrm*ted woman, having ciist her eyes over 
it, again broke out into bysteri(\al screams, and (-onvidsively gras})«‘d 
her Son. 

‘They Iiav<* made an oiib'ast of you, my Im)},’ she siiid. ‘They’ve 
dishonouriMl your f»l<l mother; but I’m inno(*ent, Frank; l>efure Cud, 
I’m iiUKXieiit. I didn’t know this, Mr. Foker ; indetxl, indeed, I didn t.’ 

‘ I ’m sure you didn’t,’ said Foker, going up and kissing her hand. 

‘ Generous, generous Hany,’ cried out Blanche in an ecstasy. But 
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he withdrew his hand which was upon her side, and turned from her 
with a quivering lip. ‘ That different/ he says. 

‘ It was for her sake — for her sake, Harry.’ Again Miss Amory is 
in an attitude. 

‘ There was something to be done for mine,’ said Foker. ‘ I would 
have taken you, whatever you were. Eveiything’s talked about in 
London. I knew that your father had come to — to grief. You don’t 

think it was — it was for your connection I married you ? D it 

all ! I loved you with all my heart and soul for two years, and 
you ’ve been playing with me, and cheating me,’ broke out the young 
man, with a cry. ‘Oh, Blanche, Blanche, it’s a hard thing, a hard 
thing!' and he covered his face with his hands, and soblxjd behind 
them. 

Blanche thought, ‘ Why didn’t I tell him that night when Arthur 
warned me ? ’ 

‘Don’t refuse her, Hariy,’ cried out Liidy Clavcring. ‘Take her, 
take everything I have. It ’s all hors, you know, at luy death. This 
lx)y’s disinherited.’- — (Master Frank, who had Ix'en lo<^king scared at 
the strange scene, here burot into a Imul cry.) — ‘Take every shilling. 
Give me just eiiougli to live, and to go and hide my head ■with this 
child, and to fly from both. Oh, they’ve l3oth Ik'cii bad Imd men. 
Perhaps he ’s here now. Don’t let me sec him. Clavoring, you coward, 
defend mo from liiin.’ 

Clavering started up at this proposal. ‘You ain’t serious, Jemima'? 
You don’t mean that]’ he said. ‘You won’t throw me and Frank 

over] I didn’t know it, so lielp me . Foker, I’d no more idea 

of it than the dt c.d — until the fellow came and found me out, the 
d d csca]>ed convict seoundrel.’ 

‘The what]’ said Foker. Blanche gave a scream. 

‘Yes,’ screamed out the Baronet in his turn. ‘Yes, a d d run- 

aw^ay convict — a fellow that forge<l his father-in-law’s name — a d d 

attorney, and killed a fellow in Botany Bay, hang him — and ran into 
the Bush, curse him ; I wish he ’d died then\ And he came to me, a 
good six years ago, and roblx'd mo; and I’ve Invii ruining myself to 
keep him, the infernal scoundrel ! And Pendennis kmws it, and Strong 

knows it, and that d d Morgan knows it, and she knows it, ever so 

long ; and I never would tell it, never : and I kept it from my wife.’ 

‘ And you saw him, and you didn’t kill him, Clavering, you co>vard ] ’ 
said the wife of Amory. ‘ Come away, Frank ; your father ’s a eow^ard. 
I am dishonoured, but I’m your old mother, and you’ll — you’ll love 
me, won’t yon ] ’ 

Blanche, eploree^ wowt up to her mother ; but Lady Clavering shrank 
from her with a sort of terror. ‘Don’t touch me,’ she .s^ud ; ‘you’ve 
no heart ; you never had. I see all now. I see why that coward was 
going to give up his place in Parliament to Arthur ; yes, that cowaixl ! 
and why you threatened that you would make me give you half Frank’s 
foriune. And when Arthur offered to marry you without a shilling. 
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because he wouldn’t rob my boy, you left him, and you took poor 
Harry. Have nothing to do with her, Harry. You ’re good, you are. 
Don’t marry that — that convict’s daughter. Come away, Frank, my 
darling; come to your poor old mother. We’ll hide ourselves; but 
we ’re honest, yes, we are honest.’ 

All this wliile a strange feeling of exultation liad taken possession of 
Blanche’s mind. That month with poor Harry had been a weary month 
to her. All his fortune and splendour scarcely sufficed to make the 
idea of himself supportable. She was wearied of his simple ways, and 
sick of coaxing and cajoling him. 

‘Stay, mamma; stay, madam!’ she cried out with a gesture which 
was always appropriate, though rather theatrical ; ‘ I have no heart, 
have I ? I keep the secret of my mother’s shame. I give up my rights 
to my half-brother and my Ixistard brother — yes, my rights and my 
fortune. I don’t l)etray my father, and for this I have no heart ! I ’ll 
have my rights now, and the laws of my country shall give them to 
me. I appeal to my country’s laws — yes, my countiy’s laws! The 
persecuted one returns this day. I desire to go to my father.’ And 
the little lady swept round her hand, and thought that she was a 
heroine. 

‘You will, will you?’ cried out Chivering, with one of his usual 
oaths. ‘ I ’m a magistrate, and damniy, I ’ll commit him. Here ’s a 
chaise coming ; iK*rha]^s it ’s him. Let liim come.’ 

A chaise was indeed coming up the avenue ; and the two womou 
shrieked eaoli their loudest, expecting at that moment to sec Altainont 
arrive. 

Tlie door o})eue<l, and Mr. j\h)rgan announce<l Major Pendennis and 
Mr. Pendennis, who entere<l, and found all partit's engagi*d in 
fierce (piarrel. A largii s<‘reen fenced the breakfast-room from the liall ; 
and it is probable that, according to his custom, Mr. Morgan had tako:i 
advantage of the screen U) make himself accpiainted with all that 
(x:cuiTed. 

It had been arranged on the previous day that the young 
should ride; and at the a])iK)inted hour in the afternwn, ]\Ir. F<»ker’s 
horses arrived from the ‘ Glavcring Anns.* But Miss Blanche did not 
accompany him on this occiision. Pen came out and shwk hands with 
him on the dfx^rsteps ; and Harry Fokcr ro<lc Jiway, followed by his 
groom in mourning. The whole transactions which liavo occupied th«; 
most active part of our hisk>ry were debited by the parties coiicemcd 
during tbt)se two or three horn’s. Many counsels hml been given, stories 
tohl, and eom|)romises suggesb d ; and at th(‘. end Harry Fokcr rode 
away, with a sjal ‘ God ])le.ss you ! ' from Pen. There was a dreary 
dinner at Ghivering Park, at whhrh the lately installed l)utler did not 
attaid; and the ladies were bdh absent. After dinner Pen sjiid, ‘I 
will walk down to Clavering and see if he is come.’ And he walked 
through the dark avenue, across the bridge and roa<l hy his own 
cottage, — the once quiet and familiar fields of which were flaming with 
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the kilns and forges of the artificers employed on the new railroad 
works ; and so he entered the town, and made for the ‘ Clavering Anns/ 

It was past midnight when he returned to Clavering Park. He was 
exceedingly pale and agitated. ‘ Is Lady Clavering up yet 'i * he asked. 
Yes, she was in her own sitting-room. He went up to her, and there 
found the poor lady in a piteoiw state of tears and agitation. 

‘It is I, — Arthur,' he said, looking in; and entering, he took her 
hand very affectionately, and kissed it. ‘You were always tlie kindest 
of friends to me, dear Lady Clavering,' lie said. ‘ I love you very much. 

I have got some news for you.' 

‘Don't call me by that name,' she said, pressing his hand. ‘You 
were always a good boy, Arthur ; and it 's kind of you to come now, — 
very kind. You sometimes look very like your ma, my dear.* 

‘Dear good Lady Clavering* Aitliur repeated, with particular 
einjihasis, ‘something very strange has hapi>ened.' 

‘ Has anything hapixjncd to him 1 ' gasped La^ly Clavering. ‘ Oli, it 's 
horrid to think I should be glad of it — horrid ! ' 

‘ He is well. He has been and is gone, my dear lady. Don’t alarm 
yourself, — he is gone, and you are La<ly Clavering still.’ 

‘Is it true, wliat he sometimes said to me,’ she screamed out, — 
‘that he 

‘ He wiis married l)efore he married yo\i,’ said Pen. ‘ He has confessed 
it to-night. He will never come Iwick.' There came another shriek from 
Lady Clavering, as she flung her arms round Pen, and kissed him, and 
burst into teal's on his shoulder. 

What Pen had t« . tell, through a multiplicity of sobs and interruptions, 
must Im) compressed briefly, for behold our j)re.S( ril)(3d limit is rejiched, 
and our tale is coming to its cud. With the Branch Cojwdi from the 
railr >ad, which had succeeded the old Ahicrity and Perseverance, Amory 
arrived, and was set down at the ‘Claveriiig Arms.' He ordered his 
dinner at the place under his jissumed name of Altaniont ; and, lieing of 
a jovial turn, he w'elcomed the landlord, who w'as nothing loth, to a share 
of his wine. Having extnictcd from Mr. Lightfoot all the news regjirding 
the family at the Park, and found, from examining his host, that Mrs. 
Lightfoot, as she said, had kept his counsel, he called for more wine of 
Mr. Lightfoot, and at the end of this symix>siuiM, l)oth, being greatly 
excited, w^ent into Mrs. Liglitfoot’s bar. 

She wjis there taking tea witli her friend, Miulame Fribsby; and 
^ Lig1itfcx)t was by this lime in such a happy state as not to be surprised 
at anything which might occur, so that, when Altamont shook hands 
with Mrs. Lightfoot as an old acquaintaiu^o, the recognition did not 
appear to him to be in the least strange, but only a reasonable cause for 
further drinking. The gentlemen partook thou of braiidy-and-w'ater, 
which they offered to the la(lie.s, not heeding the terrified looks of one 
or the other. 

Whilst they were so engaged, at about six o’clock in the evening, 

28 
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Mr. Morgan, Sir Francis Clavering's new man, came in, and was 
requested to drink. He selected his favourite lieverage, and the parties 
engaged in general conversation. 

After a while Mr. Lightfoot began to doze. Mr. Morgan had re- 
|)eatedly given hints to Mrs. Fribsby to quit the premises : but that 
lady, strangely fascinated, and terrified it would seem, or ixjrsuaded by 
Mrs. Lightfoot not to go, kept her place. Her persistence ocicasioiied 
much annoyance to Mr. Morgan, who vented his displeasure in sucli 
language as gave pain to Mrs. Lightfoot, and caused Mr. Altamoiit to 
say that he wjus a rum customer, and not i)olitc to the sex. 

The altercation between the two gentlemeii txjcame very painful to 
the women, (‘specially to Mrs. Liglitfoot, who did everything to soothe 
Mr. Morgan ; and, under pretence of giving a pipe-light to the stranger, 
she handed liim a i)ii}3er on which she had privily w'ritteii the words, 
‘He knows you. Go.' There may have been soim^thing suspicious in 
her manner of handing, or in her guest's of reading, the paper : for 
when lie got up a sluu-t time afterwards, and said he would go to 
bed, Morgan rose too, with a laugh, and said it was too early to go 
to lied. 

The stranger then said he would go to his Ix'droom. Morgan said he 
would .sh(»w him the way. 

At this the gu«‘st said, ‘Come up. I’ve got a bnice of jii.stol.^ op 
there to blow out the brains of any traitor or skulking and glan d 
so fien'cly uj«m Morgan, that the hitter, sta/.ing hold of Lightfo<<t by llic 
collar, and waking him, sai»l, ‘John Amory, 1 arrist you in the s 

name. Stand by me, Lightfoot. This capture is worth a thousand 
])Ounds.' 

He jmt forward his hand as if to seize his prisoner, but the otlier, 
doubling his list, gave Mt)rgan with his left hand so lierce a blow (*n the 
chest, that it kiUH'ked him baek iKdiiinl Mr. Lightfoot. That gt‘ntlenian, 
who wfw athhdi(^ and courag(M)U.s, .said he wouhl kiKw-k his guest''; head 
off, and prcpart‘<l to do so, jus the stranger, tearing off his coat, and 
cursing Imth of his o})|)oncnts, rojired to them to come on. 

But with a piercing .scream. Mi's. Lightbx)t flung herself Ix forc her 
husliand, whilst witli Jinothcr juid louder shriek Mjuhimc Frihshy mn 
the .stranger, Jind cjilling out ‘ Armstrong, Jtdinny Armstrong!' .seized 
hold of his naked arm, on which Ji blue bittouing of a hcjirt and M. F. 
were visible. 

The ejjieulation of Madsime Frilwby .Sf'omed to astound and sol mu- the 
.stranger. looked down ujMm her, and (Tied out, ‘It's I'elly, by 

Jove I ' 

Mrs. Fribsby continued to exclaim: ‘This is not Amory. This is 
Johnny Armstrong, my wiek(*d - wicked hnsluind, marriisl to me in 
St. Martin’s (Jhun h, mate on Ixjjird an Indiaman, and he lett me two 
montiis after, the wierked wretch. This is John Armstrong - here h the 
mark on his arm which In* imulc for me.' ^ 

Tln.^ Htranger said, ‘1 am John Aimstrong, sure (.‘uough, Polly. I 
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John Armstrong, Amory, Altamont — and let ’em all (jome on, and try 
what they can do against a British sailor. Hurray, wlio ’s for it 1 ’ 

Morgan still called out, * An*est liiiu 1 ’ But Mrs. Lightfoot siiid, 

‘ Arrest him ! arrest you, you mean spy 1 What ! stop the marriage and 
ruin my Lady, and take away the “ Clavering Arms ” from us 1 ’ 

‘ Did he say he ’d take away the “ Clavoring Arms ” from us 1 ’ asked 
Mr. Lightfoot, turning round. ‘ Hang him, I ’ll throttle him ! * 

‘Keep him, darling, till the coach passes to tlic up-train. It’ll l>e 
here now din'ctly.* 

‘ D him, I ’ll cliokc him if he stirs/ said Lightfoot. And so 

they kept Morgan until tlie coach came, and Mr. Aimny or Armstrong 
went away back to London. 

Morgan had followed him : but of this event Arthur Pendennis did 
not inform Lady Clavering, and left her invoking blessings u[X)n him at 
her son’s door, going to kiss him as he wiis asleep. It had been a 
busy day. 

We have to chronicle the events of but one day more, and that was 
a day wlicn Mr. Arthur, attired in a new hat, a new blue frock-coat and 
blue handkerchief, in a new fancy waistcoat, new l)oots, and new shirt- 
studs (presented l)y the Riglit Honourable the Countess Dowager of 
R(x?kminster), madtj his ai>]>eiirance at a solitary break fa.st-table in 
Clavering Park, where he (*ould scarce eat a single morsel of food. Two 
letters were laid by his worship’s plate ; and he chose to o[K'n the first, 
whicli was in a round clerk-like hand, in preference to the second more 
f amil iar superscrij it ion . 

Note 1 ran as Ldlows : — 

‘Gaiihanzos Wine Company, SiiEPiiKKo’s Inn. — M(rnd4iij. 

‘AIy Dear Pendennis, — In congratulating you heartily uinm the 
event which is to make you happy for life, I send my very kindest 
remembrances to Mrs. Pendennis, whom I hojio to know t'veu longer 
than I have already known her. And whe^n I (*all lier attention to the 
fact, that one of the most necessary arti<dt\s to lier husliand’s comfort is 
jmre sherry^ I know I shall have her for a customer for your worship’s 
sake. 

‘But I have to speak to you of other than my own concerns. 
Yesterday afternoon, a certain J. A. arrived at my Cliamlx'rs from 
Clavering, whicdi he had left under oireumstances of which you are 
doubtless now aware. In spite of our diffi*renee, I could not Imt give 
him food and shelter (and he partook freely Inith of the Garlmnzos 
Amontillado and the Tobaso ham), and he told me what had happened 
to him, and many other surprising adventures. The rascal married at 
sixteen, and has rejx'atedly since performetl that ceremony — in Sydney, 
in New Zealand, in South America, in Newcasth', he says, first, l^efore, 
he knew our poor friend the milliner. He is a perfect Don Juan. 

‘ And it seemetl as if the Commendaton* had at last overtaken him, 
for, as we were at our meal, there cjime three heavy knocks at my 
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outer door, which made our friend start. I have sustained a siege or 
two here, and went to my usu*al place to reconnoitre. Thank my stars 
I have not a bill out in tlie world, and besides, those gentry do not come 
in that way. I found that it was your uncle’s late valet, Morgan, and 
a policeman (I think a sham policeman), and they said they had a 
warrant to take the person of John Armstrong, alias Amory, alias 
Altamont, a ninaway convicjt, and threatened to break in the oak. 

‘Now, sir, in my outi days of captivity I had discovered a little 
passage along the gutter into Bows ami Costigan’s window, and I sent 
Jack Alias along this covere.d-way, not witlioiit terror of his life, for it 
had grown very cranky ; and then^ after a parley, let in Mons. Morg?in 
and friend. 

‘ The rascjil had l^een instructed alx)ut that covered-way, for lie made 
for the room instantly, telling the policeman to go downstairs and keep 
the gate ; and he charged up my little staircase as if he had known th(i 
premises. As he was going out of the window we heard a voice that 
you know', from Bowss garret, saying, “Who are ye, and hwhat tin', 
divvle arc ye at? You’d betther leave the gutthcr; tolad there’s a 
man killed himself already.’* 

‘And Jis Morgan, crossing over and looking into the darkness, w.is 
trying to see whether this awful new's w'a.s true, he took a broomstiVk, 
and with a vigorous da.sh broke dowm the pipe of communication- ami 
told me this morning, with great glee, that he wais r<*mindcd of that 
“aisy sthratagern by rememl)cring his dorling Emilio, wlieii slie a^ ted 
the jwiwu't of Cora in the Pice — and by the In’idge in Pezawro, bednd.” 
I wisli that scoundrel Morgan liml lx;cn on the bridge wdien the General 
tried his “sthrabigem.” 

‘If I hear more of Ja^.'k Alims, I will tell you. He hiis got idcnty (•)’ 
money still, and I w’anterl him to send some b) our po<u’ frieml the 
milliner ; but the scoundrel laughed and said, he had no more tiiaii Ik' 
wanted, but offered to give anyWly a hx*k of his hair. Farewell- 
happy I and Ixlieve me always truly yours, E. STKoXir.’ 

‘And now' for the otiier lett4*r,’ .said Pen. ‘ Dear ohl fellow ! ’ ami ii" 
ki.ssed the seal Ix'foro he laoke it. 

‘ WAllRINiiTON', 

‘ I must not let tlui day pmss over witliout saying a God bless you, i * 
iH.th of you. May Heaven make you hap[)y, dear Arthur, and dear 
Laura I I think. Pen, that you have got the lK.*.st wife in the woi ld ; 
and pray that, as such, you w'ill cherish lier and tend her. The ( Giamb is 
will 1)6 lonely without you, <lear Pen ; but if I am tired, 1 shall have a 
new home to go to in the house of my brother and sister. T am practis- 
ing in the nur.scry here, in order to prcfiarc for the jmrt of llnclc (rcoigv. 
Farewell ! make your wedding tour, and come back b) your 

PondenniB and bis wife read this letter b)gether after Do<*tor Portnian s 
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breakfast was over, and the guests were gone ; and when the carriage 
was waiting amidst the crowd at the Docitor’s outer gate. But the 
wicket led into the churchyard of St. Mary’s, where the l)ells were 
pealing with all their might, and it was here, over Helen’s green gniss, 
that Arthur showed his wife George’s letter. For which of those two 
— for gi*ief was it or for happiness, that Laura’s tears abundantly fell 
on the paper'} And once more, in the presence of the sacred dust, she 
kissed and blessed her Arthur. 

There was only one marriage on that day at Clavering Church : for, 
in spite of Blanche’s sacrifices for her dearest mother, honest Harry Foker 
e/)uld not pardon the woman who had deceived her intended husband, 
and justly argued that she would deceive him again. He went to the 
Pyramids and Syria, and there left his malady Ix^hind him, and returned 
with a fine beard, and a supply of tarbooshes and nargillies, with which 
he regales all liis friends. He lives splendidly, and, through Pen’s 
mediation, gets his wine from the celebrated vintages of tlie Duke of 
Garbanzos. 

As for poor Cos, his fate has been mentioned in an early part of this 
story. No very glorious end could l)c expected to such a career. Morgan 
is one of the most respectable men in tlie parisJi of St. James’s, and in 
the present political movement has pronounced himself like a man and 
a Briton. And Bows ? — on the demise of Mr. Piper, who played the 
organ at Clavering, little Mrs. Sam Huxter, who has the entire (jonimand 
of Doctor Portman, brouglit Bows dowui from London to contest the 
organ-loft, and her candidate carried the chair. When Sir Francis 
Clavering quitted tiiis worthless life, the same little indefatigable 
(canvasser took the borough by storm, and it is now represented by 
Arthur Pciidennis, Esip Blanche Amory, It is well known, married at 
Pari Jiiul the saloons of Madame la Comtosse de Moiitinorciua dc Valen- 
tinois were amongst the most suivis of that cai)ital. The duel between 
the Count and the young and fiery representative of the Mountain, 
Alcide d(‘ Mirobo, arose solely from the latter questioning at the Club 
the titles borne by the former nobleman. Madame dc Montmoreiici dc 
Valentinois travelled after the adventure : and Bungay bought her poems, 
and published them, with the Countess’s coronet emblazoned on the 
Countes.s’s work. 

Major Pendennls became very serious in his last days, and was lu'vev 
so luq>py as whei. Laura was reading to him with her sweet voice, or 
listening to his stories. For this sweet lady is the fritmd of tlie young 
' and the old ; and her life is always pjissed in making other lives happy. 

‘And what sort of a husbxnd would this Pendennis heV many a 
reader will ask, doubting the happiness of sucli a marriage and the 
fortune of Laura. The querists, if they meet her, are referred to that 
lady herself, who, seeing his faults and wayward moods — seeing and 
owning that there are men tetter than he — loves him always with the 
most constant afEection. His children or their mother have never heard 
a harsh word from him ; and when his fits of moodiness and solitude arc 
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over, welcome him bick with a never-failing regard and confidence. His 
friend is his friend still, — entirely heart-whole. That malady is never 
fatal to a »ound organ. And George goes through his part of godpapa 
l)orfcctly, and lives alone. If Mr. Pen’s works have procured him more 
reputation than has lx)en acjquired by his abler friend, whom no one 
knows, George lives contented without the fame. If the best men do 
not draw the great prizes in life, we know it hi\s been so settled by the 
Ordainer of the lottery. We own, and see daily, how the false and 
worthless live and prosj^er, while the good are called away, and the dear 
and young jx>rish untimely, — we jx^rceive in every man’s life the maimed 
happiness, the frecpient falling, the bootless endeavour, the struggle of 
Right and Wrong, in whi(*h the strong often succumb and the swift fail ; 
we see flowers of good blooming in foul places, as, in the most lofty an<l 
splendid fortunes, flaws of vice and meanness, and stains of evil ; and, 
knowing how mean the best of us is, let us give a hand of (jliarity to 
Arthur Pendennis, with all his faults and shortcomings, who docs not 
claim to be a hero, but only a man and a brother. 


THE END 


Printe<l by T. mul A. Con'stablr, PrititiMX to Hi« 
at the Kdtnbiirgh Univ€>r»ity 








